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Administration of India 1942 

Brifcisli India consisfes of the 11 Provinces of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, North-West Frontier, 
Orissa, Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces, plus the Chief Commissioner- 
ships of British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Anadamans 
and Nicobar Islands, Panth Piploda, and does not include any Indian States. 

Reigning Sovereign — His Majesty George the VI 


India Office 

Secretary of State for India — ^The 
Right Hon. Mr. L- S. Aniery, (April, 
1940. 

Permmieni l/nde?'-- Secretary of State — 
Sir Find-later Stewart, g.6 b., o.c.i.e, 
C'.S.L, L.L.D, 

Parliamentary Under -Secretary of 
State -The Duke of Devon ahire. 

Adviser!^ to the Secretary of State — 
Sir H, Slrakoach, o.b.b. Sir A, A. L. 
Farnons, K.c.l.B* Sir H. WilUanison, 
c.LB.. k.B.E., Sir J. Olay, K.G.r.H., o.s.r. 
o.B.E E, Raghavendra Bao, Lt. — Con. 
Sir IL tSuhrawardy, ob.e. Sir J. A. 
Woodhead, k.o.h.i. lie wan Bahadur B.E. 
Rsuiganathan, Sir Court.cny Latimer, 
o.s.t. 

Uxgh Commiss^foner of India — Sir 
A/lznl Hu<|. Kt. 

Trad (Jomniieiaoner for Jndta- -Sir 
David Meek, Kf„ t'.i.H., o.n.E. 

Government of India 


iArea--I^^$Sf>7f>, Sq. tniles with a 
pi*pulatio7t of $tfB,BS7^77iH of peoplc-^^nearly 
tme-fifth of human race) 

Viceroy ^ Oovemor-Oeneral 
!Ii« Exeellency The Moat HoiDbk The 
Marquees of XdnUthgo%v, r.o., k.t., o.m.s.x., 
O.B.R, T.I>.* (isth April 

tmr*) 

Memhera of the Executive Connell 


Hie E.teellonoy (kneral Sir Archibald 
IVrrival \\avell, u.cj.b.. o.m.g., ^ M.c., 
Ih’iiirth Sorvii’6, Commaiider-IU'Ghief iti 
Imiia (War.) 

Tim Hon, Mahk Sir Ftrox Khan Noon, 
K.C'.H.i., E.C4*li, |/^*frno’4 

The Hon. Mr. Nalini lianjau Sarker 

Th® Hon. Bit Ilormueji F. Mody 


i Supply.) 

The Hon. BIr Sultan Ahmed (Law.) 
The Hot*. Sir Keglftald Maxwell, 
KMM.u O.L»„ t.0.0. (ffatm.) 

The Hem. Dewmo Bahiidiir Sir A. 


Ramaiwami Mudallar (India*$ Msprmmta-^ 
iim at tha SritiaA IFar Pabimi and m 


tk$ Pacific War Vm&mi in JSmdm*) 


The Hon. Dr. B* R. Ambedker Labour) 

The Hon. Sir K. 0. Benthall (l^ar 
Transpoi't.) 

The Hon. Sir Jeremy Raisman, K.C.S.n, 
C.I.E , I.e.S. {Finance.) 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir 
Mohammed Usman, k.O.i.b. (Posts 

and Air.) 

The Hon. Mr. M S. Aney (Indians 

Overseas), 

The Hon. Sir J. P Srivastava, k.b.e. 

(Civil hefence). 

The Hon. Sir Jogendra Singh 

(Educaiio7i^ Health and Lands,) 

The lit Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari p o. 
{Information and Broadcasting — Died on 
Sth Jatiuary 1042) 

The Hon. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao 
{Civil Defence ’-Died on 1$th June 194B,) 

President, Legislative Assembly — ^The 
Hon. Sir Abdnr Rahim, K O.S.I. 

Presiderit Council of The Hon* 

Sir Mane<»kji Byramji Oadabhoy, k.c.sj., 
K.C.I E., L,n.D„ Bar-at-Law. 

Numerical Strength of Partlea 


(a) In Centeax. Assembly 

Congress Party 40 

Muslim League Party 25 

Non-Party 25 

Independent Party 10 

Congress Nationalists 11 

European Group 9 

Officials 20 

Total 140 

(b) Tn Council of State 

Independent Progressive Party 10 

Congress Party 6 

Muslim I^cague 6 


Total 22 

Goveramenl of Bengal 

Area : — sq, miles ; Population — 
BO fin 4,000 {Proviiimal to the nearest 
thousand), 

Governor 

H- E, Pir John Arthur Herbert, 0, o. 
X. E. asitimed office on the 18th Novem- 
ber, IW* 



THE INDIAN ANNUAL BEGISTER 


CouBCil of Ministers 


Coalition formed 12thi December, 194L 

(1) The Hon, Mr. Abnl Kasem Fpdnl 
Hnq, Chief Minister, {ffome^ Puhlicity 4 ^: 
Finance) {Moslem- Progressive Coalition), 

(2) The Hon. Nawab Khwaja Habi- 
bulla Bahadur of Dacca, Aqriciiltnre 
Industries and Commerce & Labour (Mos- 
lem Frogi'essive Coalition), 

(3) The Hon. Mr. Han tosh Kumar 
Basil, Public Health and Local Self-Go- 
vernment and Civil Defence {Ilindu Pro- 
gressive Coalitton), 

(4) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mr. 
Abdul Kerim, Education {MusUrn Pro- 
gressive Coalition} 

id) The Hon. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Banerjco, Mevenue^ Judicial and Legisla- 
tive (Hindu Progressive Coalitum), 

(6) The Hon. Khan Bahadur Hashem 
Ali Khan, Co-operaiive Credit niid Rural 
Tndebiedness (Muslim Progressive Coali- 
tion)* 

(7) The Hon. Mr. Shainsuddin Ahmed, 

Communication and ( Muslim Pro- 

gressive Coalition), 

(8) I'he Hon. Mr. Upendra Nath Bar- 
man, Forests <& Excise (Scheduled Caste 
Progressive Coalition), 

Patliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Mrs. Hasina Murshed, M.B K 
(Muslim Progressive Coalition). 


Numerical strength of Parties 


(a) IiT AsSFiMBhY—l'rotal fieatB—250) 

T* Progressive (yoalifcion Party con- 
sists of 

7, Hon. Ministers ... ... 8 I 

2, ITogresBive AsBembly Party 51 > 

3, OongreBs l^arliamentary Party 

by Mr. Barat Ch. Borc 20 

4, rndfpendent Srlicduled Caste 

group ... l4 


f\, Krishak Proja group ... 10 

ih Anglo-Indians ... 3 

7. Nationalists ... 14 

a Europeans ... 25 

IL Congress lead by 

Mr. Kiron Sankar Roy 

III. Muslim League 

IV. Unattached 


250 

(b) In OoiJNiUL—lTotal seats— Oil in- 
cluding 3 seats— two Hindus and one 
Muslim — vacanfc at present). 

(i) Congress Parliamentary Party 
(Orthodox) ... ... 7 

(ii) Congress Parliamentary Party 7 
(lii) Muslim L^rnsrue (Opposition) i7 

(iv) Progressive Coalition ... 10 

(v) l*rogresHiv« ... ... 3 


(vi) European 

(vii) Unattached 


Capital and Us population : — 

Calcutta— 21,09,000 (Provisional to tlie 
nearest thousand). 

Summer cajdtal arid its populahon : — 

Darjeeling — 25,900 (Provisional to the 
nearest thousand). 

Receipt and expenditure on Kevouue 
Account for the current year — 

Receipts- 1,50 97,9000 
Expen di tu re— 10,7 6 , 38,000 

Government of the Punjab 

(Area — XS6^$30 sq, miles. Population 
S$,000,000\, 

Governor 

Sir Bertrand Glancy, k.o.s.l, k.cm.j: , 
(April 7, 1941.) 

Council of Ministers 

(1) Tho Hon. Khan Bahadur IVIajor 
Hirdar Sir Sikander Ifyat Khan, k.b.e., 
Premier (Muslim — Crvfonist), ^ 

(2) The Hon. Rao Bahadur Chuudhri 
Sit Ohhot.u Ram, Minister of Revenue^ 
( Hi n d u — U niomst ) . 

(3) The Hon. Sir Blanohar Lai, 

Fifiance {Hindu — National Pro- 

gressive), 

(4) Tho Bon. Major Nawabzada Malik 
Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, o.b.k., Mi- 
nister of Ptiblic Works t (Mushm—lhnt^- 
nist), 

(5) The Hon. Main Abdul Ha>c, 
Minister of Educaliori, (Mtislfm— (hiio- 
nist) 

(G) The Hon. Bardar Baldev Singh. 
Mmister if Dc velopm en t. 

Political designation of tho Ministry : 
Unionist. 

Date of formathw of Ministry 
April 1. 1937. 

Parliament ary Becretaries (1) Mir 
Maqbool Mahmood, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, (Mufllim- Unionist). (2) Mrs, Jahan 
Ara Shah Nawaz, Parliamentary 

Secretary (Muslim — Unionist). (3) Raja 
Ohazanfar Ali Khan, Parliamentary Bcr- 
relary, (Muslim- Unionist). (4) Ohaud- 
hari T'ikka Ram, m.bk., Parliamentary 
Secretary, (Hindu— Unionist). (5) Sheikh 
Faif. Mahammad, m.b.k., Parliameiitary 
Secretary, (Muslim Unionisi). (6) Sayetl 
Amjad Ali Shah, Parliamentary 

Priv. Secretary, (Muslim— Unionisi). 
(7) Bhagat Hans Raj, Parlianumtary Pri- 
vate Seeretar 3 % (Hindu— Unionist). tW) 
Nawabzada .Muhnnunad Faiyaz Ali Khan 
Parliamentary Private Secretary, (.Mus- 
lim — Unionist). (9) Sir William Roberts. 
KT., c.i.K., Parliamentary Private Becre- 
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tary, (Christian —Unionist), (10) Khan 
Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmad Gurma- 
ni, Parliamentary Private Secretary, 
(Muslim— Unionist), (II) Sardar Jagfit 
Singh Man, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh — Khalsa National). (12) Sardar 
Gopal Singh, Parliamentary Secretary, 
(Sikh — Khalsa National). Eai Sahib 
Thakur Eupiidaman Singh, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, (Sikh— National Progres- 
sive). 

Numerical Strength ol Parties 


The total number of seats in the Le- 
gislative Assembly is 175 including the 
Jion^ble Speaker. They are divided into 
parties as follows 

Government supporters : — Unionist 
Party — 97. Khalsa National — 10. Inde- 


pendent — 3. National Progressive— 4. 
Sardar Baldev Singh’s Party — 7. Total — 


Opposition z — Congress Party— 36. In- 
dependent Members '“17. Total — 53. 

Capital and its population — Lahore — 
4,29.747. 

Summer capital and its 'population — 
Simla— 18,144. 

Receipts and Expendiiure on Revenue 
Account for the current pear 194S — 4S , — 
Receipts— Es. 14,49,18,000. Expenditure— 
Rs. 13, 63,50,000. 


Parliamentary Secretaries 

(1) Khan Bahadur Allah Bakhsh K. 
Gabole. (Baloch). 

(2) Syed Nur Muhammad Shah (Mus- 
lim League). 

(3) Mrs. Jenubai Ghulamali Allana. 
(Muslim League), 

(4) Mr. Muhammad Yiisif Khan Ohan- 
dio (Muslim League). 

(5) Seth Lolumal Rewachand Motwani. 
(Hindu Maha Sabha). 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total Sets 60 

Congress 9 ; Hindu Independent Party 
8 ; Muslim League 14 ; Strength of other 
party in the Assembly not known. 

Capital and its Population — Karachi, 
386,655. 

Budget dor 1942 — ’43 Revenue Receipts 
Es, 4,80,74,000 — Expenditure on Revenue 
Accounts Es. 4,96,01,000 

Government of Orissa 

(Area — 32,000, Sg, miles ; Population — 
87,23,544. 

Governor 

H. E. Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, 
K.c.sj., i?:.o.i.i3,, J.P., (April 1, 1941). 

Connell o! Minister* 


Government of Sind 

{Area — 43,373 Sq, miles \ Population — 
4,535,003.) 

Governor 

Sir Hugh Dow, K.c.s.i., c.i.E., i.c.s, ; 
(April, 1, I9a.) 

Council ol Ministers 

Coalition — Formed on lCt-10-1943 

1’he Honourable Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah, k.c.bj., {P?*(orner in 
charge, Fimtnce Depart ment and Citnl 
Defence Depa?'tme7it). (Muslim League.) 

3he Hon. Khan Bahadur Bluhammad 
Ayub S. Khnhro ( Minister •hiH'hargc, 
Revemie, Megistratinn and (UMiperafnm 
Departments.) (Muslitn League}. 

The Hon, Pir lllahi Bakhsh Nawaxali, 
{Jitmister^m-ehnrge, Kd ucatioiu Excise, 
Forest, AgricuKure, Rut\tt Reconstruction 
ami Labour licpartmcnts.) 

The Hoii. llaji Muhammad Jiashim 
i kzdar, { Mi nister^-in • charge ) , Ho me. 
Legal, Pali Heal d* Mismlianeous Depart* 
mmis) (MmHm Latguc.) 

The Hon. E«o Haheh (h>kalda» Mewal- 
dfts Rochlarii, (Minis ter -in^eharge. Public 
IForA'a Depart mm t and I meal Relf* 
(Jomrnmmi Department) {independent*) 

The Hon* i>r. Hemandas Eupdiand 
Wadhwani, iMmiiter-irKbarge, dlfedicnl, 
Publit Jlmlth, Viterinarg and Industries 
Departments) (Indepemdent) 


Coalition, formed Nov. 24, 1941. Perso* 
nnel : — 

(1) Hon’ble Captain Maharaja Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra Gajapati Narayan Deo 
of Parlakimedi (Prime Minister)* Home 
Affairs (excluding Publicity) Local Self* 
Oovemment and Public Works. 

(2) Hon’ble Pandit Godavaris Misra— 
linance, Home Affairs (Publicity), Deve* 
lopment and Education* 

(3) Hon’ble Maulavi Abdns Sobhan 
Khan— Aa/c and Commerce, Revenue and 
Health. 

Speaker, Legislative Assemblg*^liotdble 
Sri Mukunda Prasad Has. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 
Total ^:^ets— 60. 

CongresB 31 ; Nationalist Coalition 26, 
Independent 2. 

Capital and its population. Cuttack 
74,297, No Hummer Capital. 

Receipts ami Expenditure on Revemie 
Account for the current year. Receipts 
Rs. l,97,f)7,CK.iO; Expenditure— 

Rfl. 1,96,95,006* 

GovernHieiit of A$mm 

iArm'***U7J34 Sg. miles; Population 

10,930,3^ ) 

Governor— Bir Andrew Gourky Glow, 
K.O.S.I., c.i.B*, i.e.a,.; <May 4, 194S}; 
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Council ol Ministers 

Coalition; Formed August 25, 1942; 
Personnel : 

(1) Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Baadulift, m.a., b*l. {Muslim League)\ 
Prime Minister, 

(Ji) Naba Kumar Datta (/Issam United 
Party,) 

(:5) Maulvi Mnnawwar Ali, B.A., 
{Muslim League), 

(4) Hireiidra Chandra Ohakrabarti, 
B.A. {Assam United Party). 

(5) Khan Sahib Maulavi Mudabbir 
Hussain Ohaudhuri, b.l. {Muslim 
League), 

(6) Dr. Mahendra Nath Saikia, l.m.p. 
(Assam U^xited Party), 

(7) Maulavi Abdul Matin Ohaudhuxi» 
B.L. {Mmlim League), 

(8) Khan Bahadur Maulavi Sayidur 
Bahama!), M.A*, b.l, {Muslim League), 

(9) Miss Mavis Dunn, B.A., B.T,, b.l. 
(Assam United Party), 

’10) Bupnath Brahma, B.L. {Assam 
United Party), Appointed Minister on 
August 28. 1942). 

No Parliamentary Secretaries. 

Numerical Strength ot Parties 
Legis, Asse^nbly : — 'I otal sets 108. 

Congress 31 (including the Speaker); 
PeopIe^s 10; European 9; Independent 4; 
Assam United 53 (of this 32 belong to 
the Muslim League). 

Legis, Council : — Muslim 7 including 
the President, Mrs. Kahman, the rest 
belonging to the Assam United Fatty 
and also to the League Party; Europeans 
2; Plains, Tribal 1, Bcheduled Hindu 1; 
Ahom Community 1; Caste Hindu 1 (the 
latter 4 members belong to the Assam 
United Party); ludenenaentB 9 (Marwaris 
3 and Case Hindus 6). 

Capital and its Shillong; 

38,192. No Bummer Capital, 

Receipt and Expenditure for Current^ 
yeat: — Keceu^ts: Bs. 3,33,73,000. Expen- 
diture; Es, 3,67,18,000. 

GovernncieKit of Madras 

(Area t,£4,8B$ Sq, Miles, Population 
4ASJ0Bn4i, 

Governor:- -Cap t. the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Oswald James Hope, o.c.i.E., M.c.; 

Assumed charge March 12, 1940. 

Advisory Council 

Advisory Council formed October 30, 
1939; Present Personnel: 

(1) Bir lk*org6 Boag, e.u.x.b.. os,x„ 

l.C.H, 

(2) Hir Hugh Hood, Kjius., c.b.i. 

I.C.B. 

(3> T. ih Eutlierford, o.wj., oj.e., 


(4) S. V. Bamamurty, c.le., i.c.b. 
Numerical Strength ot Parties 

Legis, Assembly : Total Seats 215 
(vacant 30.) Congress 142 ; Justice 
14; Anglo-Indian 2; Muslim l^eague 12; 
European 4 ; Independents 8; National 
Democrats 3 ; Total 185. 

Legis, Council: Total seats 55 (vacant 
13) Congress 23; Justice 4; Muslim League 
2; National Democrats 2 : Independents 
8. Those who have not intimated their 
party affiliation 3; Total 42. 

Capital and its Population — Madras : 
7,77.481. 

Summer Capital and its Population — 
Ootacamund : 292,850. 

Budget for Current year 

Beceipts; Bs, 18.97,86,400. 

Expenditure: Bs. 18,94.27,800. 

Government of Bombay 

(Area : — 76A4S sq, miles ; Population 
20,849,840 

Governor — H. E. Sir Lawrence Roger 
Lumley, g.c.i.I3., t.d., (Sept., 18, 1937). 

Advisory Council 

The Congress Ministry having re- 
signed the Governor assumed Administra- 
tive and Legislative Powers assisted by 
the following advisers : — 

Council lormed Nov, 4, 1939 ; Present 
Personnel : 

(i) Henry Foley Knight, cj.e,, i.ob. 
Portfolio : Finance. 

(ii) Charles Hulditch Bristow, o.lk,, 
r.c.s,. Portfolio : Home. 

(iii) Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford 
Collins, o.B.L, O.I.K., o.B.B. x.c.s. Portfolio : 
Revenue. 

Numerical strength ot Parties 

(a) In (Total seats— 175) 

Congress— 86, Muslim League— 25, 
independents— IS, Independent Labour— 
34, Progressive— 12, Peasants and Peoples 
—7, Poasants and Workers— 7, Democra- 
tic Bwaraj— 4, (Vacant seats 7) : Total 
-175. 

(h) In (Total seats— 30). 

Congress — 10, Muslim League— 3. In- 
dependents— 9, Progressive— L Democra- 
tic Swaraj— 3, Liberal — 1, (Vacant seats 
B) : Total— 30. 

Capital and its population Bombay 
City— 1,489,883. 

Summer capital and its population 
Poona— 338,448, 

* Receipts and expenditure on Revenue 

* Account for the current year 
i Receipts -Re. 1 5, 18,10.1 KM I 

pjxpenditure— E». 15,1 ?, 
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Govt, of the United Provinces 

{Area — 1,12,191 sq. rruhs ; Population 
—5,63,46,456). 

Ooverxior — H. E. Sir Maurice Gamier 
Hallett, K.c.i.E , C.I.E., i.c.s., (De- 

cember 6, 1939). 

Advisory Council — formed on Novem- 
ber 4, 1939. Personnel 

(1) Dr. Panna Lai, M.A., M.SC., LL.B., 
(Cantab), D. Lifct. (Agra) Bar-at-Law, 
c.s.i., c.i.E.. I.c.s. 

Portfolios : — Education, Industries, 
Local-Helf-Government and Public 
Health. 

(2) Sir Tennant Sloan, m.a. (Glas), 

K.C.I.B., c.s L, I.c.s. 

Portfolios : Home Affairs, Finance, 
Justice and Jails. 

(3) Mr. A. G, Shirreff, B.A., j. p., 

L c. 8. 

Portfolios: Pv,evenue. Puial Deve- 
lopment, Agriculture, Forests, Communi- 
cations and Irrigation. 

Numerical Strength of Parties 

(a) In Assembly— (Total seats— 228). 

Government supporters ; Congress 147, 

Opposition: Muslim League 36, Indepen- 
dent 24, Unattached (generally vote with 
Opposition) 21: Total 228. 

(b) In Council— C rotal seats— 60) 
Government supporters; Congress 14; 
Opposition; Natiomilist 13, Independent 
8, Unattached (including 11 who have 
not intimated Party ainiiations) 24: Total 
—59 (excluding PrcBident), 

Capital and its potmlat.ion — 

A 1 1 ah al )ad ; 2,(K \63t ). 

Hummer Capital uml its population — 
Naini Tal— 21,313. 

Receipts and expeiuliture on Revenue 
Accounts for tlic current year— i 

Us. 17,12.32,132. 

EjpcwHture-^lU. 17,08,29,584. | 

Governmenl: of Bihar : 

(Arcu— lhi}mlati(m — i 

j 

(hm^rnor IL K. Hir ^'homas . 
Alexandar Htewart, k.c.i.e., l<;.8. ' 

(August 0, I 039 k 

Atlviiery Council * 

The Congress having resigned the : 
Governor assumed the Administrative : 
aiul Legislative Powers assisted by the ' 
following advisers:’ - j 

Council formed Nov. 4339, 

Personnel 

1. E. E. J, Cousins, c.i.b.* l<l8. 

2, It hi RusselK o.ai., oj.h., lc.s* 

Numerleiil Strength of Parties 
in Total unmfcMir of M. 


L. A.’s 147 (excluding 5 seats vacant due 
to death of members.) 

(b) Number of Muslim member (seats) 
38 (excluding 2 seats vacant due to death 
of members. 

(c) Number of M. L. A.’s belonging 
to congress party 96 (excluding 2 seats 
vacant due to death of members. 

(d) Number of Muslim League party 
in the Assembly. There is no such 
recognised party. But there are five 
members who owe allegiance to Muslim 
League. 

In Counctl-^M Total number of 
members 29 

(b) Number of seats retained by the 
Muslim members 8. 

(c) Number of members belonging to 
the Congress Party 10. 

(d) Members belonging to the Muslim 
I^eague Party 2. There is no such recog- 
nised party in the Council but two mem- 
bers have informed that they owe allegi- 
ance to the Muslim League. 

Capital and its Patna— 

196,415. 

Sumyner Capital and its population 
— Ban chi —62,562. 

Receipts and Expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year : 

Receipts - 6,43,25,000. 

Expen di fcu re — 5,80,42 ,000. 

Government of C. P* 

{Aroa — Miles’, Population 

Governor — H. E. Bir Henry Twynam 
K-C.LK., O.I.E., (October 5, 1940) 

Advisory Council— The Congress Minis- 
try having resigned the Governor assum- 
ed the Administrative and Legisktivo 
Powers assisted by the following advi- 
sers : — 

Council formed Nov. il, 1939. 

Personnel— (i) Hir Geoffrey Pownall 
Burton, k.cli.e., i.C.R. 

(ii) Henry iJhallen Greenfield, c.bj,, 

LC.H. 

Numerical Strength o! Parties 

Total HeatH— 112. 

(Government supporters: Congress 7L 
OppoKition: Independent 17, united 5# 
Muslim League ID, Unattached 8, Total— 
111 (excluding Speaker). 

Capital ana ito Population— Nagpur: 
3,01,287, 

Bummer Capital and Its Population— 
Pachmarhl: 6,wS* 

Becelpta and expenditure on Revenue 
Account for the current year: 

l^elpts— Re. 5,SI,44,w. 
Expaudlture-Es. , 
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Govt, of N. W. F. Provinces 

(Area'^S6 jS5$ Sq. Miles; FopulaPion — 
067.) 

Governor— B. E. Sir George Cunning- 
im, K.c.i.E, O.B.E., x.as. (March 

1937.) 

Advisory Council — J. G. Acheson, C.t.k., 
C.s,, Adviser to H. E. the Goveruor. 

Nunierlcal strength o! Parties 

Total seats — 50. Congress — 23, Nationa- 
,8t — 3, iVinsHm League — 13, Liberals 
Democratic) — 2, Independents — 3, No 
tarty 1. Died Convicted and resigned — 5, 

Population of the Capital — Peshawar 
)ity 1B0967. Peshawar Cantonment — 
r2453. 

Estimated revenue receipts — 
R.8. 1,9654,000 Estimated revenue expen- 
Mture — Rs. 1,95,86,000. 

Federal Court of India 

Chief Jmtice of India — ^The Hon. 
Sir Murice Lindford Gwyer, K.c.ii,, k.o.s.i. 
B.c.h., (Appointed in 1937) 

Judges 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Srinivasa 
Yaradachariar, Kt. (App. in 1939) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mahammad 
Zafrulla Khan, K.o.s.i., (Appointed in 
1941). 


Bengal Judicial Department 

High Court — Calcutta 

Chief Jw.sitC 0 — -The Hon’ble Sir Harold 
Derbyshire, M.C., K.C., Barrister-at-Law — 
(1241-1034). 

Puisne Judges — The llon’hle ^ Mr, 
Justice 'rornck Ameer Ali, Kt, Barrister- 
at-Law (30-114031.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice George 
Douglas j\IcNair, Barrister-at-Law (16-11- 
1933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Byed Nasim Ali, 
M.A., B.L., (13-114933). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan Gerald 
Russell Henderson, b.a. (Oxon), i.e.a., 
(12-11-1934). 

The Hon. Mr, Justice Rupendra 
Coomar Mittnu M-sc,, M.u (12-11-1934.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Nural Azeem 
Khundkar, b.a., i l b. Barrister-at-Law ( 8 - 
1M937). 

'J’ha Hon. Mt. Justice Benegal Nurs- 
ing liau, Kt., o.LK., X.C.B . (16-3-1939). 

'llie Hon. Mr. Justice Norman George 
Armstrong Kdgley, m.a,, (Oxon), i.e.s., 
Harris ter-ut» Law, j.p. (8-11-1937). 

I'he Hon. Mr. Justice Bijan Kumar 
Mukherjea, o.n. (9-11-193H), 

'I’he Hon. Mr. Justice Chain Chandra 
.. , t.** m.a.. b.L„ (1-3-1937). 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald Francis 
Lodge, B.A., (Cantab), i.c s., J.P., (7-31- 
1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Frederick 
William Gentle, BarriBter-at-L«aw , (10-11- 
1941). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Amarendra 
Nath Sen, Barrister-at-Law., (7-11-1938). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas James 
Young Roxburgh, c.i.e., b.a. (Cantab), 
I.C.S., Barrister-at-Law., (15-11-1939). 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice Abu Saleh 
Mohamed Akram. b.l. (Addl.) (11-11- 
1940). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Siidhi Ranjan 
Das, B.A. (Cal), ll.b. (Lond), Barrister-at- 
Law. (Addl) (1-12-1942). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abraham Lewis 
Blank, m.a. (Cxon) i.c S., Barrister-at- 
Law, J.P. (Addl) (2-2-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Radhabinod Pal, 
M.A., D.L. (Offg). (1-12-1942). 


Bombay Judicial Department. 

High Court — Bombay. 

Chief Justice— The Hon. Sir J. W. F. 
Beaumont, k.c. m.a., (Cantab.) Kt. (20-6- 
1930). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. J. Kauia, 
JLL,B., Advocate (O. S ) (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. J. Wadia, 
B.A. (Bom & Cantab), Bar at-Law, LC.s. 
(6-12-1933.) 

The Hon Mr. Justice H* V. Divatia, 
M.A., LL,B. (19-6-1933.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. R. Macklin, 
B.A. (Oxon), r.c.s. (18-6-19350 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. B. 
Wassoodew,' lb.b. (29-11-1937.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K, O. Hen, b.a. 
(Cal. Sl Cantab), l.O.B. (4-8-1941) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. C. Ohagla. 
b.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. (4-8-1941). 

The Hon. Mr, Justice N- B. Jjokur, 
Uutu (24-8-1942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. B. Blagdon. 
Bar-at-l.ow. (offg). (13-1M942.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. A. Bomicc, 
M.A., LL.B (O. S.), Bar-at-Law. Addl. 
Judge (1-12-1942.) 

The Honourable Mr, Justice 
Wafisoodew retires on 14-1-1913. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Blric Weston, i.c.s., to ha 
' a Puisne Judge in the vacancy that will 
; be caused by the retirement oi the Hon. 
: Mr. Justice Wafiso<lew. 


Madras Judicial Department 

High Court— Madras 

Chief Ju si ice— The flon v^ir Lionel 
Leach (E). Bar-at-Iaw. luth, Feb. 33. 
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Puisne Judges 

The Hon. Mr. Justice V. Mockeit, 
M.B.K. (E). Bar-at-law. 25th. July, 32. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. J. King. 
(E). i.o.s. 24th. Oct. 11. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice S. Wadsworth. 
(E). r.C.s. Bar-at-law. ’20fch. Oct. 13 

The Hon. Mr. Justice K. P. Lakshmana 
Rao, Divvan Bahadur (B). Advocate. 28th. 
Aug. if). 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahman 
Kt., Khan Bahadur. (M). Advocate. l.l.d, 
7 th. Aug. 37. 

The Hon* Mr. Justice K. S. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar. (B). Advocate. 27th. 
July, 35. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Bomayya. 
(B). Advocate. 2nd. Feb. 39. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Patanjali 
Sastri. (B). Advocate. 15th Mar. 39. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice L. 0. Horwill. 
(E). 3.<?.S. Bar-at-law. 26th. Oct 1.5. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice A. 0. Happell. 
(E). i.o.s. 4th. Oct. 21. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. Bell. (E). 
Bar-at-law. 15th. Jan. 42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice C. Kunhi 
Raman, Diwan Bahadur. (N). u.l. 

Bar-at-law. lOth. July 11. 

The Hon. Ptlr. Justice J. A. Byers. 
(E). T.r.s. Bar-at-law. 

IVwporar/; Addrltoiuii Jnthjts 

3’hc Hon. Mr. Justice N. Ohandra- 
sekhara Ayyar, Rao Bahadur (B). 
Advocate. Sth. July 27. 

The Hon. Mr, Justice C. N. Ktippu- 
swami Ayyar. u a., M.ii. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert Ribton 
Meredith, i.e.s. MO-1940. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Peter Hilary 
Lloyd Brough, M.O., Barrister-at*Law. 
19-10-1942. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice James Greig 
Shearer, lc.s., Barristor-at-Law. Addl. 
(8-5-M2). 


C. P. & Berar Judicial Dept. 

High Court — Nagpur 

Chief Justice — The Hon. Sir Gilbert 
Stone, Barrister. Date of appointment, 
9-1-193G. (3n leave from 22-6-42. 

Judges — (1) The Hon. Sir Frederick 
Louis Grille, Kt.. m.a, <Oantab>. Barris- 
ter, i.o.R. (9-1-1936) Officiating Chief 
Justice from 22-6-42. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice AVasiideorao 
Ranochandra ruiauik. Officiating vice 
No. 1 from 22-6-42. 

2. The Hon. Mr. Justice M- Bhawani- 

shankar Niyogi, o.i.e., M.a. 9-1- 

1936. 

3. The Hon. Mr. Justice Ronald 
Evelyn Polloc.k, b.a. (Cantab), Barrister, 

^ 9-1-1936. 

I 4. The Hon. Mr JuBtico Harold 
I (George, Grner, m.a. (Aber). Barrister, i.e.s. 
I 0-1 1936. On leave from 22-6-12. 

I The Hon. Mi*. Justice Ken elm George 
i l>igby, n.A. (Cantai)). Barrister. i.e.S., .t.f. 
Officiating vice No. 4 from 22-6-42. 

.5. The Hon. Mr. Justice Vivian Bose, 
M/.B. (Cantab), Barrister. 9-1-1936, 


Behar & Orissa Judicial Dept 

High Court—Patna 

Chitf JiiHtiee — The Hon. Sir Arthur 
Trevor Harries, Barrister-at-Law, 10-10 
193"^. 

Pui 'nv Judges --The Hon. Htr Saiyid 
Fa/.l All, Barnstor-at-Law. 22-1-1929. 

‘I'hc Hon. Mr. Justice Clifford Mon mo- 
han Awirwala, BarriHler-at-Law. 11-7- 
lOTL 

llie Hon. Mr. Justice iSukhdev 
Prashad Varraa, Harrister-atJiaw. 22-1- 
1934. 

The Hon. I\Ir. Justice Francis George 
Rowland, i.o.b. 21-8-1936. 

The Hon. Mr. Jitatlce Manohar Lall. 
M.A, (Cantab), Barriater-at-Law. 3-^ 
1939. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice t^ubodh Chandra 
Chattarfi. 28-9-1939. 


Punjab Judicial Department 

High Court — Lahore 

I Chief Justiae-^Thei Hoik Sir John 
, Douglas Young. (7 5-1934) 

Puisne Judges 

'fhe Hon. Mr. Justice 3‘ek ("hand Kt. 

(27-1-1927). 

do Halip Singh (1-10-1926) 

do I^Ionrofi (7-12-1931) 

do Bhfde (2-104933) 

do Abdul Rashid (2-10-’.33) 

’ do Din Mohammad (?-r)-^36) 

do Blacker (23-11-1937) 

do Ram Lall (9-2-1938) 

do Pale (14-11-1939) 

do Beckett (23-9-1940) 

' do Muhammad Mtinin 

(AddtL) (^-9-*42) 
do Marten (AddtL) 
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United Provinces Judicial Depl. 

High Court- AUaliabad 

Chief Jus on, Mr. Iqbal Alimad 
B.A., IX. n. 

Puisne JuJffes--Mon, Mr, H. J. Ool- 
lisfcer, i.c. s. ^ 

lion. Mr. Justice J. J. W. Allsop, 
J.P., i.c.S. 

Hon. Mr. Justice U. S. Bajpai, m.a., 

LL.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice BI. Ismail, Khan 
Bahadiu*, Bar-at«Law, 

Hon. Mr. Justice K. K. Verma, b.a., 

IX, .B. 

lion. Blr. Justice H. B. L. Braund, 
Bar-at-Law (on deputation). 

Hon. Mr. Justice T. N. Mulla, Bai 
Bahadur, M.A., XX.B. 

Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. l>e B. Hamil- 

ton, I.c.S. 

Hon. Mr. Justice S. K. Dar, b, a., 

Acting Puisne Judges : — 

Hon* Mr. Justice G. P. Mathur, Kai 
Bahadur, b.a., ll b. 

Hon. Mr. Justice P. P. M. 0. Plow- 
den, j.p., I.c.S. 


Chief Court of Oudh — Lucknow 

Chief Judge-'U on. Bir Gcorji;e 
Thomas, Kt., Bar-at-Law, (23-7-1938). 

Judges — Hon. Blr. Justice J. R. W. 
Btjnnett, r c.H. (13-71040) 

Hon. Mr. Justice Ghulam Hasan, 
(16 9-1940) 

Hon. Mr. Justice W. Y. Madelcy, 
LC.s. Actinjj; Jud^c. (21-7-1941) 

Hon. Mr, Justice P. 0, Ap:arwal, Rai 
Bahadur, Additional Judge, GG-ll-lOdO) 


Chief Court of Sind 

<7/ Iff Judge 

The Hon. Sir Godfrey Davis. Harris- j 

ter-at-I/Sw. (1.1-4-1940) j 

JiiJgrK j 

The Ilmu Mr. .liisiicc Glijirles M, ‘ 

Lobo, W..B. (15-4-191(0 I 

'Fhe Hon. .Mr, JtiHtice Eric Weston, 
IKA. (Gan tab), U'.a CI:V4-I9tO) 

11jc li(Hh Mr Justice Hatitn Badnul- ‘ 
(iiu Tyahji, lkrriat«r-at-Law. (13-4-194(0 


I Indian States (with Salutes) 

j (Arm — 718^508 Sq. miles ; Population — 

j 8US10,R45). 

' Assam State 

Manipur — H. H. Maharaja tSir Cbura 
Chand tSingh, K.c.s.i., c.b.e, Maharaja 
of — 

Date of Birth — 15tli April, 1SS3 
Date of Buccession — 18th September, l891 
Area of State in Sq. miles— 8638 (Appro- 
ximately) 

Population of State — 4,45,606 
Revenue — Nearly Rs. 9, .59, 620. 

Salute in guns — 11. 

Balttchistau State 

Kalat — His Highness Beglar Regi 
Mir Sir Blahmud Khan, g.c.i.b., Wali 
of — 

Date of Birth — 1864 

Date of succession —1893 

Area of State in Square miles — 73,278 

Population of State — 328,281 

Revenue— Rs. 17,78,000 nearly 

Salute in Guns — 19. 

Baroda State 

Baroda — His Higiiness Elir/.and-i- 

Khas-i-Daulat-i-Tnglishia Mahax'aja Sir 
Pratapwingh Gaekwar, g.ci.i.b., Sena Khas 
Khel, Shamsher Baliadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of Birth — 29th June* 19(38 
Date of 6uccesaion-*7th, February, 
1939 

Area of State in sq. miles— 8,19 1 
Population of State— 28,150,10 
R.cvenue— Rs. 245*23 lacs 
Salute in guns— 21. 

Bengal Stales 

('oru'h Bchar — H* H. Maharaja Jagad- 
dii>endra Narayan Bhnp Bahaxlnr, Maha- 
raja of— 

Date of Birth— 15th December, 1915 
Date of succession— 2Uth December, 
1922 

Area of State in sq. miles— 

Population of State* -6,39,898 
Revenue — About Re, 384 kklw 
Salute in guns— 13. 

Tripura-^IU H. Mnbnraja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Dob Barman Baha- 
dur, i\.(UB I . Maharaja of - 

Date of Birth— 19th An^nst, I9(^H 
Date of auccesHion— 13th August, 2923 
Area of State t!i sq. milea— 4,116 
Poptilation of Stale— 382, IK) 

Revenue Mk. 33,12.101 fiurltuliog 
the revetuu? of the /.auiindarieH in Bn- 
tiah India) 

Imiian Siates i'crces Tripura In- 
fantry 

Baluto iu gums— 13. 
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Bihar & Orissa States 

Kalahaudi — H. H. Maharaja Pratapkesbori 
Deo, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 5th October ’19 

Date of succession — lOtli September ’39 

Area in sq. miles — 3,745 

Population — 5,99,751 

Beveniie — Rs. 0,43,000 

Salute in guns— 9 

Mayurblianj— Maharaja Sir Pratap Chandra 
Bhanj Deo, k.c.i.e. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 18th February, ’01 
Date of succession — 23rd April, ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 4,243 
Population— 9,80,887 
Revenue— R^, 34 lacs 
Salute in guns — 9 

Patna — H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Narayan 
Singh Deo, Maharaja ol — 

Date of birth— 3l8t Miu'ch ’12 

Date of Buccession— IGth January ’24 

Area in square miles— 2,511 

I’opu lation — 16,32,220 

Revenue— Fis. 11,02,251 

Salute in guns — 9 

Sonpur — H. H, Maharaja Singh Deo, 
K.c.i.K. Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 28th June 1874 
Date of fiuccGssion— 8th August ’02 
Area in square miles — 906 
Population— 22(5,75 1 
Revenue— Rs. 3,74jX10 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bainhaij I'jrsy. States 
Balasinor— H. IL Shri Jamiat 

Khanji JIunavvar Ivhanji Nawah 
vSaheb Bahadur, Nawah of — 

Date of birth— lOth November 1891 
Date of sueeesHion— 31st December 15 
Area in square miles -189 
Population - 52,525 
Revenue— Ea. 3,50, Of K) nearly 
Indian State Forces”- Cavalry— 60, 
Infantry — 177, Duns — 10 
Bahito in guns— 9 

Banada — IF* JL ^Iidiarawal Shri Tndra- 
sinhji Fratapfiinhji, Uaja of— 

Date of I)irth lOth February .1888 
Date of auet'cssion • ‘dint Sept. 11 
Area in square miles— 215 
Population -40125 
Revenue— R b. 7/J8,(H)0 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Baria— Lfe. Col, Wm Highnefis Maharaol 
Shree Sir RanfUsinhii, Euler of— 

Data of birth— 10th July 1886 
Date of 8uceeBmon-"20tli Feb. ’08 
Area in sq. miles '*• 813 
Population— 1,89,206 

Indian State Forces— I Cavalry 
(Irregular) Strength 17. 1 Company 


Ranjifc Infantry, Strength 153. 1 
Platoon Militia, Strength 50 
Salute in guns— 9 

Bhor — H, H. Meherban S rim ant 

Raghiinathrao Shankarrao, Pant 
Sachiv of — 

Date of birth — 20 September 1878 
Date of succession — 17th July ’22 
Area in square miles — 925 
Population — 130,420 
Revenue — Rs. 600,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Cambay — H. H. Nawab Mirza Hussain 
Yawar Khan Saheb Bclr. Nawab of — 
Date of birth — 16th May ’ll 
Date of succession— 21st January '15 
Area in sq. miles — ^392 
Population — 87,761 
Revenue— Rs. 10.00,000 nearly 
Indian State l^'orccs— 119 Infantry ; 166 
Police Forces ; 15 Body guaids 
Salute in guns— 11 

Chhota Pdepur (3Iohan)-TT. H. 
Maharawnl Shri Natwaisinhji Fateh- 
siuhji Raja of — 

Date of birth — Kith November ’(X> 

Date of BucccRsion — 29th August '23 
Area iu sq. miles— 89,034 
Population— 1,62,145 
Revenue — Rs. 13 .08,248 
vSaluto in guns -D 

Banta— IE. 11. Maharana Shri Blmvani- 
Hiubji Hamirsiuhji, Maharana of- - 
Date of birth — 12th September 1809 
Date of succession— 20th November ’25 
Area in sq. miles — 347 
Population- 19,541 
Revenue— Ra. 3,75,000 nearly 
Salute in gnus— 9 

Dliarampwr— IL II. Maharana Shri 

Vijoyatlevji Mohaudovji, Raja of— 

Date ol birth — 3rd December 1884 
Date of BncccHHiou” -26th March ’21 
Area in nq. milcH — 7f)l 
Population — .1, 12,031 
Rovouue— R h. 8,50,( KJO 
Salute in guuB- 9 

Idar -H. IT. Maharajadhiraja Shri 
Himmat Singhji Sahib Bahadur, 

Maharaja of- * 

Date of birth-'2n{| September 1890 
Date of HuceeKHion — 14Ui April ’31 
Area in mu mi lea 1,669 
l^opnlatiou- 3117,708 
Revenue— Es. 2 1,66,000 ’.nearly 
Salute In guns— 15 

Janlira— H. ^IL Nawab Sidi Muhammad 
Khan Hull Ahmad Khan, Nawab of— 
Date of birth— 7th March ’14 
Date of succession— 2nd Blay ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 379 
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Population— 1,10,388 
Revenue— Rs. 11,00.000 
Salute in guns — 11 

Jawbar — Shrimant Yesbwantrao Mabaraj, 
Raja of — 

Date of birth— lltb December T7 

Date of succession — 13 th December ’27 

Area in sq. miles — 308 

Population — 63.291 

Revenue — Rs. 5,20,000 

Salute in guns — 9 

Khairpur — H. H. Mir Faiz Mahomed 
Khan Talpur, Mir of — 

Date of birth- ‘1th January ’13 
Date of succofision — December ’35 
Area in sq. miles — 0,050 
Population— 227,168 
Revenue — Rs. 25*84 (lacs! 

Indian State Poroes— Khairpur “Faiz” 
Light Infantry, 235 ; Khairpur Camel 
Transport Corps, 72 
Salute in gaus— 15 

Kolhamir— Col. H, H. Bhri Sir Rajaram 
Chhatrapati Maharaj, g.g.s.l, g.c.i.k., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birlb-30 July 1897 
Date of succession— 6th May ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 3,217*3 
Popu 1 a tio n — 9 , 57 J 57 
Revenue— R b, 126, 81), 527 
Salute in guns— 19 

liUnawada — Lieut. H. H. 1\Ii\harana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhii, Rajaji Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 8th June ’10 
Date of succession— 2nd October ’30 
Area in sep miles— 388 
Population —95,102 
Revenue— About Rs. 5,50,000 
Dynastic Salute— 9 guns 
Mudhol— IT. H. Brimant Raja Bhairavsinh 
(minor). Raja of — 

Date of birth— 15 October ’29 
Date of succession— 9th November ’37 
Area in sq. miles — 369 
Population— 62,832 
Revenue -Rs. 4,85,000 nearly 
Indian Btate Force— Muclho'l Sajjan Biuh 
Infantry— 115 
Salute in guns— u 

Kalplpla'- Captain H. H. IMaharatm Shri 
Sir Vijaya Sinbji Chhairasiiilqi, K.C.H.i., 
yfabaraja of — 

Dale of birth 30 Jtumary 1890 
Date of stu'cessiou 26t,h September ’1,5 
Area in sf|. miles 1,517*50 
Pnptilafinn 2,4K,06S 
Revenue— U h. 21 .32,fNi 
Iiulian State Forees— Rajpipl.i Infantry 
152 ; Riijpipla Bodyguard 25 
Sniufe in guns 13 

Hachin — ^Ilis IlighneHH Xawah Si<ii 

Muhammad Haider Muhammad Yakut I 


Khan, Mubarizud Daula, Kusrat Jung 
Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 11th September ’09 

Date of succession—lOth November ’30 

Area in sq. miles— 57*80 

Revenue — Rs. 4,00,00/- 

Indiaii State Forces— Sachin Infantry 80 

Salute in guns— 9 

Sangli— Captain H. H. Raja Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao Dhundirao alias 
Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.c.i.e., Baia of — 
Date of birth— 14th Feb. 1890 
Date of Succession— 15th June 1903 
Area in sq. miles— 1,136 
Population — 2,03,498 
Revenue— Rs. 16.80,244 
Salute in guns — 9 

Sant — Maharana Shri Jorawarsinhji 

Partapsinhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 24th March 1881 
Date of succession— Hist August 1896 
Area in sq. miles— 394 
Population— 83,531 
Revenue — 4S5,82(> 

Salute in guns— 9 

Savantyadi— (Minor) II. H. Raja Bahadur 
Shrimant Shiviam Savant Bhoiible 
Date of birth — 13(h August ’27 
Date of succession— 5lh’ July ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 930 
Population— 2,52,170 
Revenue— Rs. 6,13,478 
Salute in guns— 9 

Cviiinil T7idt<i7i Siafes 

Ajaigarli-JT. H. Maharaja Sawai Bhupal 
hingh Bahadur, Maharaja of “*• 

Date of birth — l3th November lv%6 
Date of succession— 7t.h June T9 
Area in sq. miles— 802 
Population— 8 1,790 
Revenue —Rs. 5,00,(100 nearly 
Salute in guns — 31 

Alirajpnr ~1T. IT. Maharaja Pralap Singh, 
K.(’.r.K., Maharaja oL ‘ 

Date of birth— 32th vSept. 3881 
Date stuu'cssion — 34t.h February 1891 
Area in stp miles — Slf) 

PopulaUon-^112,754 
toenue of the Stale— Rs. 5,351X10 
State Ftmees^-- Alirajpur Cavalry — 23 
Alirajpnr Praia]) Infantry— *80 
Salute in guns - H 

Baoni— ir. IL Azam-uMTmara Iftikhar- 
ud-paulah Iwad-ul-Mnlfc Sahib-i-Jah 
IVIilun Sardfir Kawal) hitihammad 
IMuHhtaq-‘ul -Hasan Khan Safdar Jung, 
Nawab of- 

Date, of birth— 7th 'February 1S96 
Date of HueeesKion 2Sth Cetober T1 
Area iti sq, miles -121 
I ’opulation— 23,200 
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Reveniie—Rs. 2,25,000 
Salute in guns— 11 

Baraundha ( Pathar Kachar )— Raja Gaya 
Parshad Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 1805 
Date of succession— 9th July TO 
Area in sq. miles— 218 
Population — 15,912 
Revenue— Rs, 45,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Barwani — His Highness Devisinghji 
Ran a of — 

Date of birth — 19th July ’22 
Date of Succession— 2l8t April ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 1,178 
Population— 1,76,032 
Revenue — Rs. 11,04.510 
Salute in guns— 11 

Bhopal — Lt.-Col. H, H. Tftikhar-ul-Mulk 
Sikandar Saulat Nawab Haji Muham- 
mad Hamidulla Khan Bahadur. 
G.C.LE,, G.C.S I., O.V.O., Nawal) of— 

Date of birth — 9th September 1804 
Date, of succession — 17th May ’20 
Area in sq. miles— 7,000 
Population — 700,000 
Revenue— Rs. 62,10,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Bhopal ( Victoria ) 
Lancers— 141 ; Bhopal Sul tan ia 

Infantry— 772 ; Bhopal Gohar-i-Taj 

Own Company — 1G4 
Salute in guns— 19 

Bijawar— H, 11. Maharaja Govind Singh 
Minor, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 17th .hino '.31 
Date of succesBion— 11th Nov. ’41 
Area in sq. miles— 973 
Population— 1 ,20,928 
Revenue-Rs. 3,55,278 
Salute in guns— 11 

Charkhari— H. H. Maharajadhiraja^ 

Sipahdar-ul'Mulk Armardan Singh Ju 
Deo Bahadur. Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 29th December ’03 
Date of succession- Oth October ’20 
Area in sq. miles— fcfeU 
Population— 123,405 
Hevenue“-B8, 8,26,000 nearly 
Salute in guns ”-11 

Chhatarpur— H. IL Maharaja Bhawani 
Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 16lh August, ’04 
Date of succession— 5th April, ’32 
Area in sq. miles— 1,130 
l^opulation — 1,61 ,267 
<1ro88 Revenue Nearly- Rs, 12,CXVXX) 
Indian States Forces— 412 
Salute in guns— 11 

Datia— l^lajor H. IL Maharaja l..okendra 
Sir Govind Singh Bahadur, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 2l8t June 1880 


Date of succession — Oth August ’07 
Area in sq. miles— 911 
Population — 148 659 
Revenue — Rs. 19,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces Datia 1st Govind 
Infantry — 200 

Datia Govind Infantry (B Company)— 117 
Salute in guns — 15 

Dewas (Senior) — His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Vikramsinha Rao Puar, k.c.s.i., 
B.A., Maharaja of— 

Dale of birth— 4th April ’10 

Date of succession- — 21st December ’37 

Area in sq. miles — 449*50 

Population— 89.479 

Revenue — Rs, 7,00,000 

Salute in guns— 15 

Dewas (Junior Branch) — H. H, Maharaja 
Sadashivrao Khase Saheb Pawar, 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 13th August 1887 
Date of succession — 4th Februaiy ’34 
Area in sq. miles — UO 
Population — 70,513 
Revenue — Us. 0,83,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Dhar — Lieut 11. IT. Maharaja Anand Rao 
Puar Saheb Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 24th November, ’20 
Date of succession — Ist August, ’20 
Date of Investiture— iCth March, ’40 
Area in sq. Miles — 1,799*34 
Population -2,53,210 

■Revenue including Feudatories and Jagirs 
Rs. 3,t)00,a)() 

Indian State Forces— Dhar Light Horae 
GO; Dhar Infantry (Laxmi Guard) 203 
Salute in guns Jj 

Indore— H. IJ. Maharajadhiraja Raj 

Kajeshwar Bawni Bhri Yc^shwant Rao 
llolkar Bahadur, (bc.i.K., Maharaja of. 
Date of birth — Oth September ’08 
Date of succession— 20th February ’20 
Area in sq, miles 9.902 
Population- “Over 1 5,00,000 
Reven ue— P^s. 1 ,2 1 ,8 1 ,1U( ) 

Indian State Forces— Indore Holkar 
Facort— 141 

Tndtu’e 1st Battalion, Maharaja Holkar’s 
Infantry Companies *‘A” & ^*B”— 38U 
Indore Holkar 'Iransport CorpH- 200 
Salute in guns— .11) 

4aora“‘ Lt. GoL IL IL Fakhrud-Daulah 
Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-I-Jang, q.b.b , 
K.o.LK., Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 27th January 1883 
Date of Huecession— Oth March 1895 
Area in sq. miles— OOJ 
Population— 1, 16,738 
Eevenue-Rs. 16,00,000 
Salute in guns— 13 
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labiia — H* H. Raja Udai Sing, Raja of — 

)ate of birth — 6th May 1875 

)ate of succession — 26th Ai^ril 1895 

Liea in Eqr. milPS““l,33G 

Population — 123,932 

Revenue — Rs. 3,50.000 nearly 

Palate in gims—ll 

Ihilchipur — Raja Rao Bahadur Sir 

lluijanaalsingh k.C.i.e., l^aja of — 

Date ot birth — 26th August 1897 

Date of succession — 10th Januray ’08 

Area in sq. miles — 273 

Population — 45,625 1 

Revenue — R b. 2.42,000 

Salute in guns — 9 

Maihar — IT. Raja Sir Brijnath Singhji 
Deo Bahadur, k.g.le. Raja of — 

Date of birth— -22nd February 1896 
Date of succesBXon— 16th Dec. T1 
Area in square miles — 407 
Populatioii— 68.991 
Revenue — Rs, 5,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 9 

Nagod— (Unchehra) — H.H. Raja Mahendra 
Singh jee Deo Bahadur, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 5th February ’IG 
Date of succession — 26th Fob, ’26 
Area in Hq. miles — 501*4 
Population — 87,911 
Revenue— Rs. 3,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 9 

Narsinghgarli — H. II. Raja Sir Vikram 
Singliji Bahib Bdr. k.o.i.e. Raja of — 
Date of birtli — 21 Sept, '09 
Date of BuccesHion — 23rd April ’24 
Area in sq. milcB— 734 
I’opulation— 1,24 281 
Revenue — Its. 7,09,291 (nearly). 

Salute in guns— 11 

Orchha— li. IL Saramnd-i-Rajalia-Bundel- 
khand Shri Sawai Sir Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur, k.o.s.l Maharaja of — 

Date of birth^ 14th April 1899 
Date of sueceBsion— 4th March ’30 
Area in pq. miles — 2,080 
Population— 314,661 
Revenue— Rs. 13,00,000 (nearly) 

Salute in guns — 15 

Panna— If. H. hlaharaja hlahendra Sir 
Yadveiulra Singh Bahadur, k,c?,b.i., 
K.u.i.K., Maharaja of*- 
Date of birth~3]Ht Jantuiry 1B94 
Date of Huccession— 20th June X>2 
Area in H<i. inileK*— 2,51H3 
I 'opulation— 2, 12,13( ) 

Revenue Us. 9,rj0,(HJU neaily 
Salute in guns- 1 1 

H«ig«rh-"ir, IL Raja Rawat Bikramadityu 
Singh Buhuclur (ndnor), Raja of — 

Inue ol birth — ISth December ‘36 
!>ate of SucceBhion*' — Do Do 
Aren in fe<|. inileB— 9t»2 


Population — 1.48,609 
Revenue — Rs, 8,63,200 
Salute in guns — 11 

Hatlam — Major-Gen ral H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Sajjan Singh, O.O.I.E,, K C.S.I., 
K.C.V.O. 

Date of birth — 13th January 1880 
Date of succession — 29111 Jan. 1893 
Area in sq miles — 693 
Population — 1,26,1 17 
Revenue — Rs, 10 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Shree Lokendra 
Rifles — Authorised S tren gth — 161 
Salute in guns — 13 permanent, local 15 

Rewa — H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir Gulab 
Singh Bahadur, cuo.i.E,, K,c.S.i., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — l2th Marcli ’03 

Date of succession — 31st October, ’18 

Area in pq. miles — 13,000 

Population — 18,20,306 

Salute in guns— 37 

Revenue — Ks, (30,00,000 

Sailana — H. II. Raja Sahib Sir Dileep 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.k. Raja of — 
Date of birth — 18th March 1891 
Date of succession — 14th July ’19 
Area in sq. inilos-~297 
Population — 40228 
Revenue — Rs. 3,00,0CK) 

Indian State Forces — 1. Cavalry 30 ; 

2. Infantry 44 ; 3. Police 130 
Salute in guns — 11 

Samthar — H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Bingh 
Deo Bahadur, k.o.i.k, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2Gt.h AuguHt 1864 
Date of succession — 17tii June 18iK> 

Area in sq. miles— 180 
Popidatiou — 33,23 6 
Revenue — Rs. 3,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 11 

Sitainau— IT. H. Raja Sir Ram Bingh, 
K.c i.K., Raja of — 

Date of birth' '2nd January 18S0 
Area in sq. miles— 201 
I ’opulation — 26,5 19 
Revenue— Re. 2, ,55,076 
Salute in guns — II 

Qivaito}' StaiB 

Gwalior— H. li, Maharaja Mukhtar-uD 
Mulk, AvJm-ul-lqtidar, Rafi-uBh-Hhan. 
Wala Hhikoh, Motashiim-i-Dawran, 
XJmdat-ul-lJ mra, M aha raj ad hi raja 

Alijah, Jlisamufl-Balta-nat George 
Jayaji Rao Scindia, Bahadur, Siinath, 
ManBur-i“>^aman, hlilwi-i-lla/.rat-i- 
Malik-Muumvui-i-Hafi-ud-DarJat-i- 
I Inglifttan, Blaharaja of 
I Date oi birth — 26th June ’16 
j Date of HuccesHiou .5th June ’2.5 
- Aren in sq, inileB— 26,307 
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Popul alion — 3, 523, O'? 0 
Revenue — Es. 241’ 8 L lacs nearly 
Indian State Forces-— 

Gwalior 1st Yayaji LaiicerB—526 
„ 2nd Alijah „ —626 

„ 3rd Maharaja Mad ho Eao 
Scindia’s Own Lancers — 526 
„ ist Maharani Sakhya Eaya’s 
Own Battalion — 763 
2nd Maharaja Jayaji Rao’s 
Own Battalion — 765 
3rd Maharaja Scindia’s Own 
Battalion — 772 

„ 4th Maharaja Bahadur Battalion 
—772 

„ 7th Scindia’s Battalion (Train- 
ing)— -488 

,, Mountain Battery— 260 
Scindia’s Horse Artillery — 138 
„ Sappers Artillery — 178 
„ Pony Transport Corps— 479 
Salute in Guns — 21 

Hyderabad State 

Hyderabad— Lt*-Gencral H. E. TL Ami 
Jah Muzaffar-ul-Mulk wal Mamalik, 
Nizam-uI-Mulk Nizam-ud-Daula, 

Nawab Sir Mir Usman ^ Ali Khan 
Bahadur, P^ateh Jang, Faithful Ally 
of the Ikitish CTOvernment, o.o.s.i,, 
(hB.K., Nizam of — 

Date of birth— Gtb April 1886 
Date of succession— 29 th August ’ll 
Area in sq. miles— 100,466 
Population— 17,877,986 
itevenue— U.B. 894 98 lacs 
Indian State Forces — Hyderabad ist 
Imperial Service Lancers, 644 
1-lyderabad 2nd Imperial Service 
Lancers, 644 
Salute in guns— 21 

Janinm <f; Kashmir State 

Jammu <% Kashmir — Lieut-General IL H. 
Raj Kajeshwar iMaharaja<ihiraj Maha- 
raja Shri Harisinghji liahatlur, Iridar 
Mahindar, Spar-i-Saltanat-i-EngUshia, 
O.O.H.L, tt.O.LB., K*(\V.<>., LI;Jh, I^hiha- 

raja of — 

Date of birth— September 3896 
Date of succesBion— September 26 
Area in aq, miles- 84,471 
Population— 40,21 ,616 
Revenue— lie. 267'’92 lacs 
Indian States Forces — 

3. Ist line Troops (Fighting Service) 
Jammu and Kashmir Body Guard 
Cavalry— 653 

2. xnt Jammu & Kashmir Blountain 

Battery 314 

3. 2nd Jammu Sc Kashmir M<»untam 

Battery 262 

4. 1st „ Infantry 67i^ 


5. 2nd „ „ Rifles 690 

6. 3rd „ „ „ 679 

7. 4th „ „ Infantry 690 

8. r>ih „ „ „ Light „ 679 

9. 6th ,j ,, ,, ,, ,1 772 

10. 7th „ „ „ „ „ 690 

11. 8th „ „ ,, „ „ 679 

12. 9th „ 679 

let line (Troops Administrative Service) 

13. J & L A. T. C. 3C5 

14. Jammu & Kashmir Infantry 

Training Battalion 1969 

15. Jammu & Kashmir Army 

Training School 26 

16. Auxiliary Service 

17. Jammu & Kashmir Military 

Transport 299 

18. Jammu <& Kashmir State Band 68 

19. ,, P\>rfc Dept. 117 

20. Military Veterinary Crops 21 

21. Militaiy Medical Corps 40 

Salute in guns — 21 


BanganapaBo— T1 . H. Nawab Saiyid Fazle 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Nawal) of— 

Date of Birth — 9th November ’ui 

Dale of Biicccssion — 22nd January ’22 

Area in nq. miles — 275 

Population —44,63 1 

Revenue— 3, r 3,768 

Salute in guns — 9 

Cochin— JL II. Sir Kerala Varraa, Maha* 
raja of — 

Date of birth- -29th Vrischigon lO.'ii) m,k. 
Date of fiucc,nHHion-““iaih April ’4i 
Area in sip miles — l4vSU 
Population 1,422,876 
Revenue — Ks. 1,2 1 ,46,238 
Indian Stale Forces— 34 oHlcers and 
370 men 

Salute in guns — 17 

Pudiikkottiii^ H, H. Sri Briliadamlm Dim 
Raja Rujagopalft Tondaiman Bahadur, 
Rajah ol — 

Date of birth — 23nl Juiuj ’22 
Date of Bucenssion — 24th October ’28 
Area in Hg miles — 1,179 
Population — 1-,3 h,;o.S 
licvemie • Rh. 2i),7'is00D nearly 
Salute in guns— J 1 

Travaucorc— 11, 11. Sri Padmanahha 

Dana Yanchi Pala^ Rama Varma 
KuhiBcklmra Kiritapnti Manney Sultan 
hlaharaja Raja Itamaraja Bahadur 
Shaiusher Jang, Maharaja of— 

Date of birth' 7th November ’12 
Pate of BuccesHion— 1st September *24 
Area in sq, milt^a— 7JHI175 
Population -0,07U,0IH 
Revenue— Rs. 28U73 lakhs 
Sidute in guuB— 19 ; Local 2i 

Mysore— If. If. Maharaja Hri Ohamamja 
Wadmr Bahadur, Maharaja of— 
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ate of birth— 38tla July 19 
ate of succession — 8th September ^40 
rea eq. miles— 29,493 
opulation — '73.29 lakhs including Civil 
iSc Military Station, Bangalore 
evynue— Es. 4,65,66,000 nearly 
jdiiin State Forces — Mysore Lancers 
495 ; Horse 136 ; Bodyguard 125 ; 
Ist Infantry 772 ; 2nd Infantry 1130 ; 
Palace Guard 500 
alute in guns— 21 

F 1177 j ah States 

abawalpur — Major His Highness Rukn- 
ud-Daiila, Nnsrat-i-Jang, Saif-iid- 
)aula, Hafiz-ul-Mulk. MukhliBh-ud- 
Daula, Wa-Muinud-I)aula Nawab AL 
Haj Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan V 
Abbasi, Bahadur, o.oj.e., k.o.s.i., 
K.c.v.o., Nawab Euler of— 

Oate of birth— 30th September *04 
)ate of succession— 4th March ’u7 
\rea in sq, miles — 22,000 
Population— Over one million 
ftevenue — Es. 1,40,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Bahawalpur ist 
Badiq Infantry ; Bahawalpur 2nd 
Haroon Infantry ; H- H. the Nawab’s 
Own Body Girard Lancers 
Salute in guns — 17 

Bilaspur (Kahlur) — H. H, Eaja Anand 
Chand, Eaja of — 

Date of birth— 26th January 13 
Date of succession— 18th Nov. '27 
Area in sq. miles— 448 
Population— 1,10, OCO 
Kevenue — Es. 3,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— li 

Chamba— H. IL Eaja Lakfihman Singh, 
the Euler of Chamba State (minor) 
Date of birth— 8th December '24 
Date of Buceeasiou— 7th Dec. '35 
Area in sq. miles— 3,127 
l^opulation— 1 6,89,38 
Eevenue— Es. 9, 00, OCO nearly 
Salute in guns — u ^ , 

Council of Administration appointed oy 
the Government to carry on Minority 
Aihninifitration, President — Lt.— Col. 

H. S. Strong, or.K, Vice-President & 
Chief Secretary — Dewan Bahadur 

Lai a Madho Earn. j^Iembcr— liai 

Bahadur Lala Ghanshyam Dass. 

Fari(lkot'-*Lt. H. H. Farzand-i-Saadat 
N itthan -i-i I azrat-i-Kaisar-i- Hind Barar 
Bans Baja Jiar Indar Singh r>ahadur, 
Kaja of-' 

Date of birth— 29th Jaiiuar}' 15 
jiate o( snt‘ccBKio« — 23ul December 18 
Area in sq. miles— 643 
Population— 164,346 


Eevenue— Es. i7,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Faridkot Sappers- 
Headquarters 8. (Field Company) 
Sappers Sc Miners 129. Bodyguard 
Lancers 27. Infantry 112. Band 35 
Salute in guns — ll 

Jind — Colonel H, H. Farzand-i-Dilband 
Easikh-ul-Itikad DauIat-i-Inglishia 
Euja-Eajgan Maharaja Sir Eanbir 
Singh, Eajendra Bahadur, Q,c.r,E., 
O.C.S.I., Maharaja of- 
Date of birth— iith October 1879 
Date of succession — 7th March 1887 
Area in sq. miles— 1,259 
Population — 308,183 
Eevenue — Es. 28,00,000 nearly 
Indian State P^orces — Jind bodyguard 
Cavalry 112 ; Jind Infantry 411 ; Jind 
Training Company 289 ; Jind 2ud Line 
Infantry 150 
Salute in guns — 13 

Kapurthala — Colonel His Highness 

Farzand-i-Dilband Easikh-ul-Itkad 
Daulat-i-Ingliahia Eaja-i~Eajgan 
Maharaja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.B.E., Maharaja ot — 
Date of birth — 24th November 1872 
Date of succesBion — 5th September 1877 
Area in sq. miles— 052 
Population— 3,78,380 
Eevenue — Es. 34,00,000 roughly 
Salute in guns — 13 

Loharu — Capt. 11. H. Nawab Mirza Ainin- 
ud-Din Ahmed, F'akhar-ud-Daula 
XChan Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 23rd March 'll 
Date of succeBsion— 30th Get. '20 
Area in sq. miles— 222 
Population— 27,892 
Eevenue — Hs. 1,33,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Malerkotla — Lt.-Colonel If, TI. Nawab 
Sir Ahmad AU Khan, Bahadur, 

K-C.i.E, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — lOth Heptemlier 18 S 1 
Date of succession- '23rd August 'OH 
Area in sq. miles— 168 
Population — 80.322 
Eevenue— Rs. 15,61,000 nearly 
iudiiui State P'orces— Sapnerfi — Head- 
quarters 16 ; Lancers (Bodyguard) 4U ; 
infantry 226 ; Field Company Sappeis 
Sc Miners 295 
Salute in guns — 11 

Mandi — Major H. H. IBaja Sir Jogimlcr 
Sen Bahadur, liaja of— 

Date of pirth— 2 Uth August '04 
Date of BucccBsion -28th April '13 
Area in sq. miles — 1,200 
1 'opulation— 2,07,465 
Revenue— Us. 12,50,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — ii 
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Nabha— H. H. Farzand-i-Arjmand, ^ 
Aqiiidat-Paiwaiid»i-Daulat-i-Ing;li8hia, 
Barar Bans, Sarmnr Raja'i-Rajagaii 
Maharaja Pratap^ Singha Malvendra 
Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 21st September ’19 
Date of succession — February ’28 
Area in sq. miles — 928 
Population — 263,334 
Revenue — Rs. 24,05,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 13 

Patiala—Dr. H. H. Farzand-i-Khas 
Daulat-i-Englishia Mansiir-ul-Zaman, 
Amir-ul-Umra Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Bhri Yadavindra Singhji, ll.d., 
Mahendra Bahadur, Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 7th January ’J3 
Date of succession — 23rd March ’38 
Area in sq. miles-— 5,932 
Population — 1 ,025.520 
Revenue— Rs. 1,67,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 


Combatants ; Non-Combatants 

1. isfc Rajindar Lancers 

475 

178 

2. 2nd Patiala Lancers 

212 

85 

3. War Strength 2nd P. Lrs. 

60 

0 

4. P. H. A. 

90 

28 

5. 1st R. S. Infantry 

732 

66 

6. 2nd Yadavendra „ 

665 

61 

7. 3rd P. S. „ 

6ti2 

51 

s. 4th Patiala ,, 

9. spraining HattMion 
lO. Patiala d’ransport Corps 

662 

51 

635 

99 

45 

33 

11. S. ]\I. Vety. Hnstipal 

5 

9 

12. Army q'rg. School 

39 

30 

13. Patiala Wireless Section 

4f> 

6 

14, Deputy Company 

227 

30 


4 <)09 

6)33 


Salute in guns — 17 


SIrimir (Nahan) — H. H. Lt. Maharaja 
Rajendra Prakaah Bdr. Maharaja of — 
Date of birth— 1 0th January ’13 
Date of stiocessioii — Nov. ’33 
Area in sq. mi lea— 1,141 
Population — 1,4H,568 
Reveinui— E h. 10,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces—Sappers » Head- 
quarters 5 ; Band 2.*J ; No. 1 Company 
142 ; No. 2 Company 155 ; State Body- 
guard Daneers 31 
Salute in guns— il 

Suket— H. IL Raja Lakshman Sen, Raja of 

Date of birth— IHSI4 

Date of enccesgion — I3ih Oct. *19 

Area in sq. miles— 420 

} ’opulation— 54,328 

Revenue B». 2,67,000 nearly 

Salute in guns— ii 

Bashalir— H. H. Raja Padam Singh, Baja 
of— 


Date of birth— 1873 

Date of succession— 5th August ’14 

Area in sq. miles— 3,820 

Population —86,077 

Revenue — Rs. 3,34,000 nearly 

Salute in guns— 9 

Eajputana States 

Alwar— H. H. Shri Sewai Maharaj Tcj 
Singhji Bahadur, Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 19th March ’ll 
Date of succession — 22nd July ’37 
Area in sq. miles— 3217 
Population — 7,49,751 
Revenue— About Rs. 40,00,000 
Indian State Forces — 

1. Jey Pal tan Infantry SH5 

2. Pratap Paltan Infantry 331 

3. Alwar Man gal Lancers 158 

4. Garrison Force 28 
Salute in guns— 15 

Banswara — IT. H. Rai-i Rayan Maharawal 
Sahib Shri Sir Piithi Singhji Bahadur, 
K.(’.i.E, Maharawal of — 

Date of birth — 15th July 18MR 
Date of BuccGHHion — 8th January ’14 
Area in sq. miles— I,94t> 

Population -2,99,913 
Revenue— Rs. 8,17.726 
Salute in guns — j5 

Bharatpur -Lt.-CoL H. 11. l\Iaharaja Sri 
lhajindra Sawai Sir Krishna Singh 
Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, K.u.s.i., 
Maharaja of— 

Date of birth -4th October 1899 
Date of ttuccession— 27th August 1900 
Area in sq. miles “-i, 982 
Population — 4,96 437 
Revenue — Rs. 34,26,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— Jas want Houae- 
hold Infantry— 772 ; 2nd Ram Singh’s 
Own Infantry— 353 ; 3rd Baretha 
Infantry— 353 
Salute in guns— 17 

Bikaner— General H. FT. Maharajadiruj 
Raj'oswar Narcndra Shiromani JMaha- 
rajah Sri Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
tJ.OJK., n.C.V.O., (f.B.M, K.C.B., 
A.-iK-r?., ijj.p., iMaharajah of— 

Date of birth— 1 3th Ooi. i880 
Date (d Bncc,eHs!on-..3iHt Aug. 1887 
Area in aq. miles— 23,317 
Population - 12,93,0(X1 
Revenue— R b. l .58,1 1 ,000 
Indian State Forces— 

(tanga Hisala (Camel Corps) 532 

Sadnl Light Infantry 773 

Dun gar IjancerH 

(including H. IL’s Body Guard 342 
Bijey Battery 246 
Camel Battery 20 
^Artillery Training Centre 168 
20 d Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 697 
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3rcl Battalion, Bikaner State Infantry 363 
Training Battalion 4l3 

Motor Machine Gun Sections 100 
Salute in gun — Personal 19, Permanent 17, 
Local 19 

Bnndi— -His Highness Hadendra Siromani 
Deo Sar Buland Jlaj Maharajadhiraj 
Mabarao Haja Sir Ishwari Singhji 
Bahoh Bahadur, g^c.i.e. 

Date of birth — 8th March 1893 
Date of Bucocflsion — 8th August '37 
Area in sq. miles — 2,330 
Population—:!, 4)9, 374 
Kcveime— E b. 15,5 j, 000 
Salute in guns— -17 

Bholpur— Lt,-Col. IT, H. Kais-ud-Daula 
Sipahdar-ul-IMulk Mabarajadhiraja 
Sri Sawai Blaharaj-Eana Sir Udaibhan 
vSingli Lokindar Bahadur Diler Jang 
Jai Deo, K,o.a.l., i^.c,v.o,, Mabaraj- 
Eaja of— 

Date of birth — 25tli February 1893 
Date of succession-- 39th March 'll 
Area in sq. miles— *1,300 
Population— 3, 30,1 SS 
Eevenue— Bs. 17,50.000 nearly 
Indian State Forces— 

Dholpur Narsingh Infantry 164 
„ Sappers and Miners 75 
Salute in guns— 15 

Bungarpur— H. H. Eai-i-Rayan Mahi- 
mahondra Maharajadhiraj Maharawal 
Sri Lukshman Singhp Bahadur, 
K-o.sj., Maharawal of — 

Date of birth— 7th Mar* '08 
Date of RucceB.sion — 35th Nov. '18 
Area in sq. miles— 1.460 
Population— 3,74, 382 
Ivovoiiuo— Es. 8,00,000 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jaipur— 11. IL Saramad-i-Ea}aha-i 

nindustan Eaj Rajindra Sri Maha- 
rapuihiraja Sir Sawai IMan Singh 
Bahadur, (KC.tK., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 33 st August '11 
Date of succession— 7th September '33 
Area in sq. miles— irj, 083 
Population * *3(>,3li77r) 

Revenue — Rs. 1,35,00,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces —Jaipur Infantry — 772 
Jaipur Ijanccrs— 536 ; Trpfc. Corps — 570 
Salute in guns — 17 

Jaisalmer— H. IT. Maharajadhiraj Ilaj 
U'nji»Bhwnr Parani Bhattarak Sri 
iVhiharawnlji Sir Jawahir Singhji Deb 
Bahailur Yadukul Ghandrabhal 
Eukan-ud i huila, Jiluzzaifar Jang, 
r>ijaijnand Ituler of ■■* 

Datt‘ of birth— isih Xov. IHH 2 
Date of sueeeHsion— 2tJth June '14 
Area in sq. miles— Itb0ri3 


Popul ation —93,346 
Salute in guns — 15 

Jhalawar— H. H. Dharmadivakar Praja- 
vatsal Patit-pawn Maharaj E.ana Shri 
Sir Eajendra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur, 
iv.o.s.i., Maharaj E.ana of — 

Date of birth — I6th July 1900 
Date of succession — 13th April '39 
Area in sq. miles— 815 
l^opul ation — 1,22 .87 5 
Salute in guns — 13 

Jodhpur— Air Commodore His Highness 
Raj Eajeshwar Saramad-i-Rajai-IIind 
Maharajadhiraj Shri Sir Umaid Singhji 
Sahib Badadiir, G c.s.i., g.cj.e,, K.c.v.o., 
A.D c., LX..I)., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth — 8th July, '03 
Ascended the throne— 3rd October, '18 
Area — 36.071 sq. miles 
Population— 21,34,848 
Revenue— Es. 157,71,531 
Indian State Forces — 

Jodhpur Bardar Eissala — 608 
Jodhpur Training Squadron — 147 
Jodhpur Savdar Infantry, Including 
qh-aining Coy. (163) and State Military 
Band (39) — 8b’4 
2nd Jodhpur Infantry— (>69 
Jodhpur Mule Troops— 80 
Fort Guard— 94 
Salute in guns — 17 

Karanli— PI. H. IMaharaja Sir Bhompal 
Deo Bahadur Yadukul Chandra Bhal, 
K.C.SJ., I\Iaharaja of - 
Date of birth — I8th June 3 866 
Date of succCRfiion — 23 nt August '^7 
Area in sq. miles— 1,243 
Population— 1,52,413 
Estimated (Uvhb E-evenuc- 6,‘JS,000 
Hnlute in gnuB— 17 

Kislioitgarh IT. IT. ITmdac ^ TEijiiae 
Balund IMukan I\IaharajHdhiraja Blaha- 
raja Sumnir Singhji Sahib Bahadtir, 
EMinor) I\laharnja of— 

Date of birth— 37th January '29 
Date of BucccBRion* ■ 34th April '39 
Area in Rq. miles *858 
Population— 1,04,155 
Revenue— Es, 7,50,0U0 
Salute in guns — 15 

Kotah— Colonel H. 11, Mabarao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, (J.g.h.i., ti.B.r:.* 

IMaharao of**** 

Date of birth — 35th September 1873 
Date of BiicceBsion *“ ilih June 1889 
Area in stp milcH *-5,684 
Population— 6,85.804 
Revenue— Rb. 53*6H laeg 
Salute in guns— 19 

Pratabgarh — fl. IT. I\Iaharawat Sir Ram- 
Hinglqi Bahadur, kamu*:., Maharawat of 
Date of birth— '08 
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Date of succession — ’29 
Area in sq. miles — 889 
Population — 91,967 
Eevenue — Bs. 6,82,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

Shalipura — H. H. Eajadliiraj Umaid 
Singhji, Raja of — 

Date of birth- 7th March 1876 
Date of succession — 24th June ’32 
Area in sq. miles —406 
Population— 61,173 
Revenue— Bs. 3 36,762 nearly 
Salute in guns — 9 

Sirohi — H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharao 
Sir Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur, 
G.C l.B , K.C.S J. Maharao of— 

Date of birth — 27th Sept. 1888 
Date of succession— 29th April ’20 
Area in sq. miles — 1,994 
Population — 2,33,870 
Revenue— Rs. 11,48,771 
Salute in guns — 15 

Tonk — H, H. Said-ud-Daula Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz Sir Mohammad 
Sadat Ali Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
Jung, G.OXB, Nawab of— 

Date of birth— 13th February, 1879 
Date of succession — 2ard June ’30 
Area in sq. miles — 2,553 
Population— 3,53,687 
Revenue— Rs. 19,30,000 B. 0. nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 

Udaipur (Mewar) — Lt.-Col. TI. TT. Maha- 
rajadhiraja Maharana Shri Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, (i,c h.i., Maharana of — 
Date of birth — 22nd February 18vS4 
Date of succession * 24th May ’30 
Area in sq miles— 12,753 
Population — 1,925,000 
Revenue — Rs. 80,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 19 

Sikkim State 

Sikkim— H* H. Maharaja Sir Tashl 

Namgyal, k.c.i.k., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 1893 
Date of succession— 5th Doc. ’14 
Area in sq. miles— 2,818 
Population — 81,721 
Revenue— Rs. 4,33.000 nearly 
Salute in guns — 15 

tjnitfd Provincm States 

Benares— H. H Blaharaja Vtbhuti Narayan 
Singh Bahadur (minor), Maharaja of — 
Date of birth — 5th November ’27 
Date of succession— 5th April, ’39 
Area in sq. miles— 875 
Population — 45 1 ,327 
Revenue— Rs. 30.42,921 nearly 
Salute in guns— IS (I^ocal 15) 

Rampur— Captain H. Alijah Farzand- 

i-Dilpassir-i-DaulaM-Inglishia Mukhlis- 
3 


ud-Daula Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul- 
Umara, Nawab Sir Saiyid Muhammad 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, K.c.s.r., Nawab of — 

Date of birth— i7th Nov. ’06 
Date of succession — 20th June ’30 
Area in sq. miles— &92’54 
Population — 464,9 19 
Revenue— Rs. 5 l,0'J, 000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 16 

Tehri (Garhwal) — Lt. Colonel H. H. 

Maharaja Narendra Shah, ic.O.S.l, of — 
Date of birth — 3rd Aug. l898 
Date of succession — .'6th April ’13 
Area in sq. miles — 4,502 
Population— 3,18,482 
Revenue— Rs. 18,30,000 nearly 
Indian State Forces — Behri H. Q. 
Infantry and Band — 100 
Tehii Pioneers Narendra — 101 
” Sappers and Miners — 129 
Salute in guns— 11 

Western India States 

Bhavnagar — Lt. H. M, Sir Krishna- 
kumersinhii Bhavsinghji, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth “'19th May '12 
Date of sueccHHion — 18 July ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 2,961 
Population — 5,00,274 
Itevcnue— Rs. 109,88 620 
Indian State Forces — Rliavnagar Lancers 
—270 ; Bhavnagar Infantry -*219 
Salute in guns — 1.3 

Cutch— 11. II. Maharajadhiraj Mirza 
Maharao Shri Sir Khengarji, Bawai 
Bahadur, o.c.H.i., (j.di.K., Maharao of— 
Date of birth— 23rd Aug. 1866 
Date of fiucccHBion— let Jan. 1876 
Area in sq. miles— 8.249,6 
Popu 1 ation — 5,00, BOo 
Revenue— Ks. 31,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 17 Perm. 19 Local 

Dhrangadhra— Major H, JL Maharaja 

Shri GhauHhyamsinhji Ajitsinhji, 
G.<;.£.B., K.c.HJ., Maharaja of— 

Date of birth— 31 Bt May 1889 
Date of Hucc'.cHBion— February ’ll 
Area in sq. milcB — 1,167 
Populatiori— 95,946 
Revenue— Rs, 25,00,000 nearly 
Salute in guns -13 

Phrol— IL H. O'hakor Shaheb Bhri Ohaa- 
drasinhji Baheb, Thakor Baheb of — 
Date of birth — 2hth Aug, ’12 
Date of ftuccesaiott— 20tE Oct* ’89 
Area in sq. miles— 282*7 
Population— 27,639 
Revenue— Rs. 289,281 
Salute in guns— 9 

Ooudal— H* H, Maharaja Shri Ehaga*' 
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vatsinhii Sagramji g.o.s.l, g.c.x.e., 
Maharaja of — 

Date of birth — 24fch Oct. 1865 
Date of succGB8ion~}4th Dec. 1869 
Area in sq miles— 1,024 
Population— 2,05 846 
Revenue— Es. 50.00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns — ii 

Innagadli— Captain H. H. Nawab Sir 

Mahabatkhanji, Easulkhanji K.c.s.i., 
G.C.I.E., Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 2nd Aug. 1900 
Date of succession — 22 nd Jan. 11 
Area in sq. miles— 3,330*9 
Population— 545,1 52 
Kevenne — Es. 1.00,00,000 
Indian State Forces — Junagadh Ijancera 
— 173 ; Junagadh Mahabatkhauji 
Infantry 201 
Salute in guns— 15 

Limbdt — ^^rhakoT Saheh Shri L. Chhatra- 
salli Digvijaysinbji, Thakore Saheh of — 
Date of birth— 19th Feb. ’40 
Date of succession — 6th Jan. ’41 
Area in sq. miles — 343.96 

(exclusive of about 207 sq. milcB in 
the Oollectorate of the Ahmedabad). 
Population— 44,000 nearly 
Bevenue— Ea. 7,00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns — 9 

Morvi— H. H. Maharaja Bhri Lakhdhirji 
Waghji, G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of— 
Date of birth— 26th Dec. 1876 
Date of succession — 11 th June ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 822 
Population— 113,02.3 
Bevenue— Rs. 50 lacs nearly 
Salute in guns— 1 1 

Nawanagar — Lt. Col. H. IT. Maharaja Jam 
Bhri Bir Digvijaysinhji Kanjitsinhii 
Jadeja, o.c.i.E., ad.c.. Maha- 

raja Jam Sahib of — 

Date of birth — 1 at Sept. 1895 
Date of succession— 2tHl April ’3S 
Area in eq« miles— 3,791 
l^opulation — 6,04,006 
Eevenue— Es, 94,00,000 neatly 
Salute In guns— 16 

Falanpur—Lt -Colonel H. H. Nawab Bhri 
Jmey MuhamnEiad Khan Bahadur, 
G.c.LB., K.c.v.o,, Nawab Sahib of— 
Date of birth*— 7th July 1883 
Date of sue, cession — 28th Sept. ’18 
Area in scj. miles — 1,774*64 
Fopulation— 3,15,866 
Ecvenue— E b. 11,!54.9H7 
Salute in guns— i3 

Falitana — H. H. Thakot Saheh Shri Baha- 
dursinhji Manainhii, k.c.lk., i., 
q^hakor Saheh of — 

Date of birth— 3rd April ’00 
Date of succession— i?9th Aug. ’06 


Area in sq. miles— 288 
Population — 62,1 50 
Eevenue — Es. 9,00 000 nearly 
Salute in guns— 9 

Porbandar— Captain H. H. Maharaja Shri 
Sir Natwarsinhji Bhavsinhji, k.c.s.i., 
Maharaja Eana Saheh of — 

Date of birth— 30 June ’01 
Date of succession — lOth Dec. ’08 
Area in sq. miles — 642.25 
Population — 1,46 648 
Eevenue — Es. 26,00,000 nearly 
Balute in guns — 13 

Radhanpnr — H. H. Nawab Saheh Murta- 
zakhan Jorawarkhan Babi Bahadur 
Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 10th Oct. 1899 
Date of Buceession — 7th April ’37 
Area in sq. miles — i,l50 
Population— 70,530 
Eevenue— Es. 8,00,000 to 10,00,000 
Salute in guns — 11 

Rajkot— H. H, Thakor Saheb Shri Pradu- 
mnaBinhji, Thakor Saheb of — 

Date of hiith— SUh Feb. ’13 
Date of succcHRion — i7th August, ’*10 
Area in sq. mih?s — 2824 
I’opulation — 1,03,033 
Eevenue — Es. 13,40,872 nearly 
Balute in guns — 9 

Wadhwau — H. H. I’hakore Saheb Bhri 
BurendraBinliji, Thakore Saheb of— 
Dale of birth— 4th January, ’22 
Date of Ruccession — 27th July ’34 
Area. 242.6 sq. niifes e.xcluding the 
area iti the British Indian District of 
Abmedahiul 
Population --»70,934 
Eevenue— E b. 6 Luch 
B alute — Permanent 9 guns 

Wawkaner— Captain H. IL Maharana 
Bhn Sir AnrjarHinhji, k.c.h.j,, k.c.I.b., 
Maharana EajHalu b of— 

Date of birth'^4th January 1879 
Date of flueccHBioiv «-i2th June 1881 
Area in aq. miles - >417 
Popnlation- 56,024 
Eevenue— Eb. 7,67,000 
Salute in guns— u 

Indian States (without Salutes) 

BahwhiHtan Sfaic 

Las Bela— Mir (Jhulam Mulmmmed 
Khan, Jam of- 
Date of birth— December 1896 
Date of aucccBsion- March ’21 
Ar(‘a in sq. miles— 7,132 
I Population -50 696 
Eevenue— Es. 3,78,000 nearly 

Bihar <C* Orissa iSfutes 
! Athgarh— Eaia Breekoran Radhinath 
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Bebarta Patnaik, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 28th Nov. *09 
Date of succession — ^22nd June *18 
Area in sq, nailes— 168 
Population — 65,608 
Revenue—Rs. 1,76,000 

Athmalik—Raja Kishor Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 10th November ’04 j 
D ate of succession — 3rd November *18 
Area in sq. miles— 730 
Population — 59,749 
Revenue— Rs. 1,81,000 nearly 

Bamra— Raja Bhanuganga Tribhuban 

Deb, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 26th Feb. *14 
Date of succession — 1st January *20 
Area in sq. miles— 1,988 
Population— 1,34,721 
Revenue — Rs. 5,81,000 nearly 

Baramba— Raja Sree Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangraj Mahapatra, Raja of — 
Date of birth — lOth January *14 
Date of succession— 20th Aug. *22 
Area in sq. miles— 142 
Population— 62,924 
Revenue — Rs. 1,03,000 nearly 

Baud — ^Raja Narayan Prasad Deo of — 
Date of birth— 14th March *04 
Date of succession— 1 0th March *13 
Area in sq. miles— 1,264 
Population — 124,411 
Revenue— Rs. 2,72,000 nearly 

Bonai— Raja Indra Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 6th January 1884 
Date of Buccesflion — I9th February *02 
Area in sq. miles — J,296 
Population— ()8, 178 
Revenue — Rs. 2,36,000 nearly 

Daspalla — Raja Kishore Chandra Deo 
Date of birth — 16th April \8 
Date of succession— nth December *13 
Area in sq. miles— 568 
Population— 53.833 
Revenue- -Rs. 1, 41.993 
Bheukanal— Raja Sankara Pratap 

Mahendra Bahadur, Raja of— 

Date of birth— 5th Nov. *04 
Date of succession— 1 6th Oct *iS 
Area in sq. miles— l,4t)3 
Population — 2,33,691 
Revenue— Rs. 5,13,000 nearly 

Oaugpur— Raja Bhawani Shankar Sckhar 
Date of birth— 14th May JB9B 
Date of succession— lOth June *17 
Area in sq. miles — 2,492 
Population— 3,09,271 
Revenue — Rs- 6,76,000 nearly 

Hindol— Raja Bahadur Naba Kishor 
Chandra Bingh Mardraj Jagadeb, 
M.E.A.B., P.E.6.A., Raja of— 

Date of birth— Wth June 1891 


Date of succession — 10th February *06 
Area in sq. miles— 312 
Population —48,896 
Revenue— Rs. 1,45,000 

Keonjhar — Raja Shri Balabhadra Narayan 
Bhanj Deo, Ruler of — 

Date of birth — 26th December *05 
Date of succession — 12th August *26 
Area in sq. miles — 3,217 
Population — 529,786 
Revenue — Rs. 16‘56 lakhs nearly 

Khandpara— Raja Harihar Singh, Mardraj 
Bhraraarbar Ray, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 26 th August *14 
Date of succession— 26th December *22 
Area in sq. miles— 244 
Population — 64,289 
Revenue — Rs. 1,22,000 

Kharsawan — Raja Sriram Chandra Singh 

Date of birth— 4th July 1892 

Date of Biiccession— 6th February '02 

Area in sq. miles — 157 

Population— 44,806 

Revenue — Rs. 1,18>000 nearly 

Narsinghpur— Raja Ananta Farayan 

Mansingh Harichandan Mahapatra 
Date of birth — 9th September *08 
Date of succession — 5th July *2i 
Area in sq. miles— 207 
Population— 48,448 
Revenue— Rs- 1,29,000 

Nayagarh — Raja Krishna Chandra Singh 
Mandhata, Raja of — 

Date of birth — l5th August *ii 
Date ol suceesBion— 7th Dec. 18 
Area in sq. miles— 552 
Population — 1,6 1,409 
Revenue — Rs. 3,92,210 

Nllglri— Raja Kishore Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth— 2nd Feb. *04 
Date of succession — 6th July *13 
Area in sq. miles— 284 
Population —73, 109 
Revenue — Rs. 2,14,589 

Pal I..ahara — Raja Muni Pal, Raja of — 
Date of birth— 26th November *03 
Date of succcBftion — 18th April *13 
Area in wq, milcfi — 452 
Population — 23t7B9 
Revenue — Rs. 75,000 nearly 

Kairakhol — Raja Bir Chandra Jadumani 

Date of birth— 1894 

Date of suceession— 3rd July *06 

Area in sq. miles — 833 

Population — 31,226 

Revenue— Es. 75,000 nearly 

Ranpwr— Raja Birbar Krishna Ohandra 
Mahapatra, Baja of — 

Date of birth — About 1887 
Date of succession— 12th July 1899 
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Area in sq* miles — 203 
Population — 41 ,282 
Eeveiiue— -Bs* 66,000 
Seraikella-— Baja Aditya Pratap Singh 
Deo, Buler of — 

Date of birth— 30th July, 1887 
Date of Buccesaion — 9th Dec. *31 
Area in sq. mile8-~449 
Population— 156,374 
Beveime— Bs. 418,000 nearly 
Talcher— Baja Kishore Chandra Birbar 
Harichandan, Raja of — 

Date of birth —Ofch June 1880 

Date of sucoesRion— i8th Dcceraber 1891 

Area in sq. miles- 399 

Population— 86, 4 vS2 

Bevenue— Ks. 8,97,668 gross 

Maratha States — (Bombay Presy) 

Akalkot— Meharban Shrimant Yijayasingh 
Fatehsingh, Baja Bhonale, Baja of — 
Date of birth— 13th Dec. *16 
Date of succession — 4th April ’23 
Area in sq* miles— 498 
Popul a ti on — 92, 60 6 
Bevenue — lis. 7,68,000 nearly 

Anndh— Meharban Bhavanrao alias Bala 
Sahib, Pant Pratinidhi of — 

Date of birth — 24th Oct. 1868 
Date of succession — 4th November ’09 
Area in sq. miles— 601 
Population— 88,762 
Bevenue— Bs. 3,38,278-12-1 
Fhaltan — Major Baja Shrimant Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Babcb Naik 
Nimbalkar, Baja of— 

Date of birth — nth September lv^96 
Date of succession— 1 7th October ’16 
Area in sq. roilcR — 397 
Population— 08,761 
Revenue - Rs. 8/j6.000 
datb— Lt. Baja Shrimant Vijayasinghrao 
Ramrao Dafle, Baja of— 

Date of birth--2ist July ’09 
Date of succession— 1 4th August ’28 
Area in sq. miles — 9Bl 
Population —9 1 ,099 
Bevenue— R b. 4,24,000 

Jamkhandi— Meherban Bhankarrao 
Paraflhramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan, Baja Baheb of— 

Date of birth — 5th Nov. ’06 
Date of succesBion — 23 th Feb. ’24 
Area in sq. milcR — 524 
Population — l, \ 4,282 
Bevenue— Rb. I0,ot».7l5 
Furundwad (Senior)"--Meherban Chinta- 
manrao Bhalchaudrarao alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Dhief of— 

Date of birth — ]3th Feb, ’21 

Date of BuccertRion— lOth September '27 

Area in sq. miles— 182*5 


Population — 88,760 
Bevenue— Bs. 3,76,000 nearly 
Kurundwad (Jr.) — Meherban Madhavrao 
Ganpatro alias Bhausaheb Patwar- 
dhan, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 6th Dec. 1875 
Date of succession — 29th July 1899 
Area in sq. miles — 114 
Population— 34,288 
Bevenue — Bs. 2,88,000 nearly 

Miraj (Sr) — Narayanrao Gangadharrao 

alias Patyasaheb Patwardhan, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth — 6th September 1898 
Date of succession — ilth Dec. ’39 
Area in sq. miles — 342 
Population— 93,938 
Bevenue— Bs. 4,41,000 nearly 
Miraj (Jr)— Meherbau Sir Madhavrao 
Haribar alias Baba Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.c,i.K., Raja of — 

Date of birth — 4th March 1889 
Date of succeBsion — iHth Dec. 1899 
Area in sq. miles — 19Gi 
Po pu 1 a ti on — 40 ,086 
Revenue — Bs. 3,08,515 nearly 

Bainclurg — Mehori>an Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Rao Saheb Bhave, Chief of— 
Date of birth — i6th Sept. 1896 
Date of Buecession- 3()th April ’07 
Area in sq. miles — ^u>9 
Population — 33,997 
Revenue — Ba. 2,69,000 nearly 
Savamir— Captain Meherban Abdul 
Majid Kiian, Diler Jang Bahadur, 
Nawab of— 

Date of birth — 7th Oct, 1890 

Date of succcRsion— both January 1893 

Area in sq, miles — 70 

Population—] 6,vS30 

Revenue— U b. i, 69,000 nearly 

Mahi^Kantha Statee 

Ghodasar— Thakor Shri FatehRinghji 
Hatansinji Dablii, Thakor Saheb of— 
Date of birth— 7th August ’09 
Date of succesHion— 3ist May ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 16 
Population — 6,708 
Bevenue — Bs. 51,000 
Xlol— Thakor Shivsingliji, Thakor of— 
Date of birth — .31 st Dec. To 
Date of succession — 18th Oct ’27 
Area in sq. miles— 19 
Population— 3,349 
Bevenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Katosan — Thakor Takhatsinhji Karan- 

Binhji, ’lhakor of ^ ^ 

Date of birth— 9th Dec. 1870 
Date of suceesB ion —January ’01 
Area in fiq. miles — 10 
i’opulation— 4,8 18 
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Eevenue — Rs. 51,000 nearly 

Khadal— Sardar Shri FatehBinhji Raj- 
sinhji, Thakor Hhii of — 

Date of biith — 1899 

Date of succession ~7fch February *12 

Area in sq miles— 8 

Population — ^2,835 

Revenue — Rs* 35,000 nearly 

Malpur — Raolji Shri Gambhirsinhji 
Himatsinhji — 

Date of birth— 27th Oct. ^14 
Date of succession— 23rd June ’23 
Area in sq. miles — 97 
Population — 16,582 
Revenue — Rs. 1,10,000 approx 

Pethapur — Thakor Fatehsinhp Gambhir- 
Binhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth— 3rd Oct. 1895 
Date of succession — 1896 
Area in sq. miles — 11 
Population— 3, 9.i8 
Revenue — Rs. 34,000 (nearly) 

Varsoda — Thakor Joravarsinhji of — 

Date of birth — 17th April ’14 
Date of succession — 18th July ’19 
Area in sq. miles— 11 
Population— 3,424 
Revenue — Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Vijayanagar — Rao Shri Hamir-sinhiji, 
Date of birth— 3rd January ’04 
Date of succession — 27th June 10 
Area in sq. miles — 135 
Population— 12,000 (approx) 

Revenue — Rs. 1,00,000 nearly 

Eewa Kantha StaUs 

Bhadarwa — Shrimant Thakur 8aheb 

Bhreo Natvarsinpjhji Ranjitsinhji, 
Thakor of — 

Date of birth— *l9th November ’03 
Date of succession — 20th April ’35 
Area in sq, miles — 27 (excludini? several 
Wanta villages under Baroda State) 
Population — 13,520 
Revenue— Ha. 1,14,000 nearly 
Jambugodha’-“Meberhar» Rana Shri 

Jianjitsiahji Gambhirainhji, Thakore 
Habeb of— Parmar Rajput, lie enjoys 
full Civil and Criminal powers. 

Date of birth— 4th January 1802 

l>ate of succession— 27th Hoptember T7 

Area in sq. miles— 143 

Population— 1 1,385 

Revenue— R b. 1424)00/*- 

Kadana— Bana Bhri Chatrasalji, Thakor of^ 

Date of birth— 2Bth January 1879 

Date of succession— 12 th April 1889 

Area in sq. miles— 130 

Population— 1 5,370 

Revenue — Rs» 1,32,000 nearly 

Naavadi— Thakor RanjUsinhji, Thakor ol— 
Date of birth— 24th March ’05 


Date of succession— 13th Sept. ’27 
Area in sq. miles — 1950 
Population — 4, 1 97 
Revenue — Rs. 33,000 nearly 

Palasni — Thakor Tndarsinhji, Thakor of — 

Date of birth — I6tb Aug. 1885 

Date of succession — 30th May *07 

Area in sq. miles — 12 

Population — 1,766 

Revenue -Rs. 22,000 nearly 

Sihora — Thakor Mansinhjee Karan sinhjee. 
Date of birth — 4th November W 
Date of succession— I3fch June ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 19 (approx) 

Population —5300 
Revenue— Rs. 36,000 nearly 

Uchad — Thakor Mohomadmia Jitabawa. 
Date of birth — 15th October 1895 
Date of succession — 24th June ’15 
Area in sq. Miles — 8*50 
Population 2 330 
Revenue— Rs. 41,000 nearly 

Ometha— Thakor Ramsinhji Raisinhji, 
Date of birth — 19th August 1894 
Date of succession — 1st July ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 24 
Popn 1 ation — 5,355 
Revenue — Rs. 73,000 nearly 

Central India States 

Alipura — Rao Harpal Singh, Rao of — 
Date of birth — 12th Aug. 1882 
Date of succession — 26th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 73 
Pop Illation — 14, 580 
Revenue— Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Bakhtgarh— Thakur Rai Singh, Thakur of 
l)at(! of birth— 3rd October 1889 
Date of sueccBsion— 30th May ’12 
Area in sq. miles— 66 
X’opulation —10,114 
Eevenue — Rs. 74,000 nearly 

Garauli— Diwan Bahadur Chandrabhan 
Hingh, chief of — 

Date of birth — 2nd Anril 1883 
Date of succession— 20th Dec. 1883 
Area in sq. miles— 31 
Population— 4,965 
Revenue— Its. 36, OCX) nearly 
Jobat — Rana Bhimsing, Rana of— 

Date of birth — -lOth November ’15 
Date of succession— 20th May ’17 
Date of getting Ruling Powers — 14th 
March ’36 

Area in sq. miles — 131,20 
I’opulation— 20 945 
Eevenue — Rs. 81,550/- 

Kacbbl-Baroda — Maharaj Benimadho Singh 
l>ate of birth — 4th ( )ctober *04 
Date of succession— ISth June *06 
Area in sq, miles— 34,53 
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Population — 5000 
Bevenue— Rs. 71000/- 

Katbiwara — Ban a Thakur Sahib 

Onkarsinhji* Rana of — 

Date of birth — 5th December 1891 
Date of aucc,ession~8th June, 'OB 
Area in sq. miles — 70 
Population — 6096 
Revenue- Ks. 41,880 

Kothi — Raja Bahadur Biiaraman Pratap 
Bahadur Sinp;h, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 26th July 1892 
Date of succession — Sth August '14 
Area in sq. miles— 169 
Population— 20,087 
Revenue — Rs. 70,000 nearly 

Kurwai — Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan of — 
Date of birth — Ist December ^01 
Date of Buccessioti — 2nd October ’OG 
Area in sq, miles — 142 
Population - 19,851 
Revenue— Rs, 2,64,000 nearly 

Mota Barkhera^ — Bhnmia Nain Singh of — 
Date of birth — 7th November W 
Date of succession— 4th June ’12 
Area in sq. miles— 39 
Population— 4,782 
Revenue— Bs. 53,000 nearly 

Multhan— Dharmalankar, Dharm-bhushan, 
Dharm-Divakcr, Shreeraan Maharaj 
Bharat Sinhji Sahib, Chief of — 

Date of birth — 1893 

Date of succession — 2Gth August ’01 

Area in sq. miles— 100 

Population— 1 1.804 

Revenue— Over Re. 1,00,000 

Nimkhera— Bhumia Ganga Singh, Bhnmia 
Date of birth— ’ll 

Date of succession— 27th March ’22 
Area in sq. miles — 90 
Population— 5,358 
Revenue — Rs* 624XX) nearly 

Faldeo— Chaubey Shiva Prasad, Jagirdar of 

Date of birth— Ist March ’U8 

Date of suecefision — 3r<l Oct* ’23 

Area in sq. miles— 53.14 

Population -“0,038 

Revenue— Rs. 50, (XX) nearly 

PJploda— Rawat Mangal Singh, Rawat of 

Date of birth— 7fch September 1893 

Date of Bucccssion — 5th Nov. 19 

Area in square miles— 35 

Population — 9,706 

Revenue— Hfi. 1,14, CXK) nearly 

Sarila— Raja Mahipal Singh, Raja of— 
Date of succession Sep. 1898 
Area in square miles -35,28 
|q)pu!ation— 0,(IS1 
Revenue— Rs, IJHI.IW nearly 

Sarwan— Thakur Mahendra Singh 
l)ate of birth— Gth November ’til) 


Bate of succession — 23rd April ’21 
Area in sq. miles— 71 
Population— 7,199 
Revenue — Rs. 60,000 nearly 

Sohawal — Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur 
Singh, Raja of — 

Bate ofc birth— 7th August 1878 
Date of succession — 23rd Nov. 1899 
Area in square miles — 213 
1 Population -- 38,078 
Revenue — Rs. 1,04,(X30 nearly 

Tori Fatehpiir — Be wan Raghuraj Singh, 
Jagirdai of— 

Bate of birth — 28.1.1895 
Bate of succession— 7.4.’41 
Area in square miles — 36 
I'op u 1 a ti 0 n — 6,269 
Revenue — Rs. 31,000 nearly 

Central Provinces States 
Bastar — Maharaja Pravir Chandra Deo 
Bate of birth— 25th June ’29 
Bate of succession — 28th Feb. ’36 
Area in square miles — 13,725 
Popu lation — 6,34,915 
Revenue — Rs. 13,20,699 

Chhuikhadan — Mahan t Bhudhar Kish ore 
Das of — 

Bate of birth — April 1891 
Bate of succession— 30th Sept. ’03 
Area in sq. miles — 154 
Population— 26,141 
Revenue — Ks. 1,22,000 

Jaahpur — Raja Bijay Bhushan Bingh Deo 

Date of birth— 11th Jan. ’26 

Date of succession— 8th Feb. ’26 

Area in sq. miles— 1,923 

Population — 2,23,032 

Revenue— Rs, 3,62,342 

Ranker— Maharajadhiraj Bhanupratap 
Deo, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 17th September ’22 
Date of fluccession— 8th Jan. ’25 
Area in sq. miles — 1,429 
Population— 1,22,928 
Revenue — Rs. 3,88,000 

Kawardha — Thakur Dharmraj Singh 
Chief of- 

Date of birth— 18th August ’10 
Date of succession— 4th Fob. ’20 
Area in sq. miles — 805 
population— 72.820 
Revenue— Rs. 2,93,175 nearly 

Khairagarh — Raja Bircndra Bahadur 
Hingh, Raja of— 

Date of birth — 9t.h November ’14 
Date of suevesmon — 22nd October ’18 
Area in sq. miles - 931 
Population— 157.400 
Revenue— K h. 5,80,WX) nearly 

Korea— Raja Raman uj Pratap Singh Deo. 
Raja of — 
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Date of birth — 8th December ’31 
Date of succession — November ’09 
Area in sqr. miles — 1,647 
Pop u 1 ati on — 90, 500 
Revenue— Rs. 7,00,199 

Makrai — Raja Drigpal Shah Hathiya Rai of 
Date of birth— 24th September ’04 
Date of succession — 30th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 155 
Population — 12.803 
Revenue — Rs. 2,01,000 nearly 

Nandgaon — Mahan t Sarveshwar Das, of — 

Date of birth— 30th March ’06 

Date of succession— 24fch June ’13 

Area in sq. miles — 871 

Popul ation — 1,47,9 1 9 

Revenue — Rs. 7,91,000 

Ralgarh — Raja Chakradhar Singh, Raja of 

Date of birth — 19th August ’05 

Date of succession— 23rd August ’24 

Area in Sq. miles — 1486 

Population — 2,41,634 

Revenue— Rs. 6,46.000 nearly 

Sakti— Raja Liladhar Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 3rd Feb. 1892 
Date of succession — 4th July ’14 
Area in sq. miles — 138 
Population — 41,595 
Revenue — Rs. 1,20,000 nearly 

Saraugarh— Raja Bahadur Jawahir Singh, 

Date of birth — 3rd Dec. 1888 

Date of succession — 5th Aug. 1890 

Area in sq. miles— 540 

Population — 1,17,781 

Revenue— Rs. 3,14,U00 nearly 

Surgiija — Maharaja Raman uj Saran Singh 
Deo (I.B.E., Maharaja of — 

Date of birth— 4th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession — 3lst Dec. ’17 
Area in sq. miles— 6,055 
Population— 5,51 ,307 
Revenue— Rs. 7,58,500 nearly 

Udaipur— Raja Chandra Chur Prasad 
Singh Deo, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 5th June ^23 
Date of succession — 8th Dec, ’27 
Area in sq. miles — 1,052 
Population— 71.124 
Re veil ue — Rs. 3, 1 2,000 

Ifadras Slalc 

Sandiir — Raja Brimant Yeshwantha Rao 
Anna Baheb, Hao Bahib, Hindu Rao 
Oborapade, Mamlukatmadar Benapati, 
Baja of— 

Date of birth— Ibth November ’08 
Date of succession— 5th May ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 167 
Population— 11,684 
Revenue— Rs. 2,03,000 nearly 

Punjab States 

Bttjana— Jalal-ud-Daula Nawab Mohammadl 


Iqfcidar Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaqil- 
i-Jan, Nawab of — 

Date of birth — 20th Nov. ’12 
Date of succession— 2l8t July ’25 
Area in sq miles — 100 
Population —25,833 
Revenue— Rs. 1,65,000 nearly 

Kalsia— Raja Ravi Sher Singh Sahib 
Bahadur, Raja Sahib of — 

Date of birth — 30 bh October ’02 
Date of succession — 25th July ’08 
Date of investiture wibhl a., ... ,oo 

full ruling powers : ] 

Area in sq. miles— 192 
Population— 59848 
Revenue— Nearly Rs. 3,50,000 

Pataudi — Nawab Muhammad Ifbikar Ali 
Khan, Bahadur, Nawab of — 

Date of birth— 17th March '10 
Date of succession — 30th Nov. ’17 
Area in sq. miles -- 53 
Population — 18,097 
Revenue — Rs. 1,40,000 nearly 

Simla Hill States 

Baghal — Raja Surendra Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth — 14th March ’09 

Date of succesBion — 13 bh Oct. ’22 

Area in sq. miles— 124 

I’opul ation — 25,099 

Revenue — Rs, 1,00,000 nearly 

Baghat— Raja Durga Singh, Raja of— 

Pate of birth— 15th Sept. ’01 

Date of succession — 3Uth Dec. 1941 

Aiea in sq. miles — 36 

Population — 9.595 

Revenue— Rs. 1.10,000 nearly 

Bhajj! — Ran a Birpal, Ran a of — 

Date of birth — 19th April ’06 
Date of succession — 9th May ’13 
Area in sq. miles — 96 
Population — 14 263 
Revenue — Rs, 99,000 nearly 

Jubhal — Ran a Sir Bliagab Chandra Bahadur 
K.c.s.r , Ruler of— 

Date of birth — rith Oct. 1888 

Date of succesflion— 29th April ’10 

Area in sq. miles — 288 

Population — 28,500 

Revenue — Ks. 8.50.000 nearly 

Keonthal — Raja Hemendar Ben, Raja’of^ — 

Date of birth- 2l8t Jantiary ’05 

Date of ftuce.esBiou -2nd p’eb. ’16 

Area in sq. miles — 116 

1 ’opulalion — 25, .599 

Revenue— Rs. 1,30,000 nearly 

Kaiaharsaia— Rana Vidyadhar Singh, 

Date of birth— 1895 

Date of succession— 24th August .’14 

Area in sq, miles— 97 

Population— 12.227 

Ecvenue— Rs. 75,000 nearly 
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Nalagarh— Baja Joj^indra Singh, Raja of — 

Date of birth-~1870 

Date of succession— 18th Sept. 

Area in sq. iniles~256 
Population — 52,737 
Bevenue-Rs. 2,71,000 nearly 

Tiroch— Thakur Surat Singh, of — 

Date of birth — 4ih July 1887 
Date of succession— Uth July ’02 
Area in sq. miles— 75 
Population— J ,2 19 
Revenue— Rs. 1,30.000 nearly 

Western Imlia States 

Bajaiia— Malek Shri Kamalkhan Jivankhan, 
Chief of — 

Date of birth— ()t,h December ’07 
.Date of succession — 2nd Feb. ’20 
Area in sq. miles -183,12 
Population— 14,017 
Revenue-- Rs. 1,82,424 average 

Bantwa-Manavadar— Babi Ghnlam 
Moyuddinkhanji Fatehdinkhanji, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 22nd December ’ll 
Date of suc(‘.cs8ion— October ’18 
Area in sq. miles— 221-8 
Population— 14 ,084 
Revenue— Rs. 5,46,000 nearly 

Chuda— Thakor Shri Bahadursinhji 
Joravarsinhji, Tliakur of— 

Date of birth— 23 rd April ’09 
Date of succession — 20th January ’21 
Area in sq. miles— 7B'2 
Population— 1 1 ,333 
Revenue ■ Rs. 2,11,000 nearly 

Jasdan— Darbar vShree Ala Khachar, 

Chief of— 

Date of birth— 1th November ’05 
Date of succosHion— nth June ’19 
Area in sq miles -"21]() 

Population— 36,632 
Revenue— Rs- r),06,0(X} nearly 

Kotda-Sangani— Thakore Shri Pnulyumna- 
sinhji 

Date of birth— 3th December ’20 
Date of succession-- 23-2-30 
Date of Installation 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population— 12,165 
Revenue— Rs. 1,50,000 nearly 

bakhtnr— Thakore Faheb Bhri Balavit- 
sinhji, Karansinhji, Thakor Haheb of— 
Date of birth— lith January 1881 
Dah^ of siHTCHBion— Hth August ’24 
Area in b(i. inih*s — 217,138 
Population— 21,123 
itevenue-Hs. 4,4t^ntHl 

lathi ' Thukon; Bihcb Hhri PralhadBinhji, 
Thakor of— 


Date of birth— 31st March ’12 
Date of succession — 14th October ’18 
Area in sq. miles — 418 
Population— 8,35 
Revenue — Rs. 1,86,000 

Malia — Thakor Shri Raisinhji Blodji, of — 
Date of birth — 14th February 1808 
Date of succession— 20th Oct. ’07 
Area in sq. miles — 103 
Population — 12,660 
Revenue— Rs. 3,02,000 

Mull — Thakor Shii Harichandrasinbji, of — 

Date of birth — 10th July 1899 

Date of snecession- 3rd December ’05 

Area in sq miles — 133*2 

Population — 16.390 

Revenue— Rs, 1,57,000 nearly 

Patdi— Desai Shri Raghuvirsinhji, of— 
Date of birth— 8th Jan. ’26 
Date of succession — 25th Oct. ’28 
Area in sq. miles— 30’4 
Population — 2,7)08 
Revenue— Rs. 1,14,000 

Sayla — Thukore Saheb Shri Madarainhji, 
Vakhatsinbji, '1 hnkore Saheb of — 

Date of birth— 28th May 1868 
Date of succession— 25111 Jan. ’24 
Area in sq. miles — 222*1 
Population — 13 351 
Revenue— Rs. 2,54,000 

Thana Bevli— Darbar Bhri Vala Amra 
Laxman, Chief of — 

Date of birth— 28th Nov. 1895 
Date of succession — 12 Oct. ’22 
Area in sq. miles— 94*21 
Population— 11,348 
Revenue— Re. 3,(X),000 nearly 

Tharad— Waghda Bhumsinhji Dolatsinhji 
'rhukoro of — 

Date of birth— 28th Jan. ’00 
Date of HuccesHion- dOth Feb* ’21 
Area in sq. miles — l,260i 
Population— 52.839 
Revenue -R 6. 99,000 nearly 

Vadia— Darbar Bhree Saragwala Baheb 
Chief of — 

Date of birth— 15th March ’05 
Date of succession— 7th Sept. ’30 
Area in sq. miles— 90 
Population 13,749 
Revenue— Eb. about 2 lacs 

Zainabad— -Malek Hhri kz\% Mahomet! 

Khanji Zainkluujji, Talukdar of— 

Date of birth 2lHt June ’17 
Date of succcHHion 26th January ’23 
Area in sq. miles -30 
Population- 3,456 
Revenue— Eb. I,2U0,CK.X} nearly 
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Hindu & Muslim Population in Provinces & States 


CONGEESS PEOVINOBS 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

fiindus. 

Madras 

Bomba3^ 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ... 
Bihar (including Ohota Nagpur) 

Orissa 

C. P. & Berar 

N. W. F. P. 

3.305,937 

1,583.259 

7,181,927 

4,140,327 

124,463 

682,854 

2,227,303 

41,277,370 

16,602.932 

40,905.686 

25,915.043 

5,096,431 

13.338,223 

142,977 

Total 

19.246,070 

142,278,502 

NON-OONGEE8S PEOYINCES 


Provinces 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Bengal 

Punjal) 

27,497,024 

13,332,460 

21,570,407 

6,328,588 

Total 

40,830,081 

27.898,995 

Assam and Sind, strictly speaking, are not CongresB Provinces, 
though in Assam there is a Hindu majority in 1 he population. The 
population of the two Provinces is noted below\ 

Provinces. 

Muslims, 

Hindus, 

Assam 

Sind 

2,755.914 

2,830,800 

4,931,760 

1,016,701 

Total 

5,586,71 1 

5.948.464 

INDIAN STATES 



Total population 

Population under non*-Muslim Eulers, 
Population under Muslim Eulers 

10,657,100 
7,304 ,()(/0 
3,292,500 

01,467,100 

•47,204.200 

M:.262.y00 


Chronicle of Events 

January 1942 

Eepercussions eoiitinued unabated not only in India but even in 
England, with rasioecb to the retirement of Mahatma Gandhi from 
active participation in Indian politics. The London Ihmes remarked : 
“Whatever objections the Congress may still sustain to co-operation 
with the Government, or whatever conditions they may seek to attach 
to a new line of action, they no longer base their policy npoii un- 
resisting Pacifism”. Maulana Abul Kalam Amd, tho Congress President, 
in a statement declared : “The simple meaning of tho Bardoli resolution 
is that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Satyagraha on 
behalf of the Congress. He Vv'ants to carry on Satyagraha against 
war on the ground of non-violence only, and only with those Congress- 
men whom he finds to he w-eli up to Ins standard.” Mahatma 
Gandhi himself explained his attitude by saving, “My ])oing relieved 
of the direction of Congress Civil diso])eclitmco does not rcduco my 
responsibility, hut increases it manifold. 3^or ono thing, Uiy oOicial 
disconnection wdth tho Congress itself increases my detaehment, but 
since detachment never means indiffcrcnco, my attachment to every 
Congressmen increases and I must speak to him moro than hc'foro.’* 

The All-India Congress Commitioo concluded its session at Wardha 
after imssing the Bardoli Eosolutiou and endorsing tho instructionB 
issued ]>y tho Congress Working Committee to Congressmen on eons- 
truefcivo programme. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his Hucc.essor was not Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachari or Siirdar Patel hut Pandit Jawliarlul Nehru. 

Sir lej Bahadur Sapru and t\velve other Jaheral poliliciaits Rent 
a cable to ‘Winslou Chtirchill, the Ihdtish Prtmicr, suggesting 

tho urgency fur immodiato action rtgarcliiig i\m Indian policy, 

Tho Govtrmneni of India issued two ordinances \vhich gave wide 
powers to tho Government to deal with conditions arising from enemy 
attack. 

Mr. V. 1). Bavarkar, President of tho Hindu ]\Iahasahlia along 
with other liiinlu leaders, was released from jaih— Tho Government of 
Bihar issued a Press communique vo : tho lUiiigalpiir Hesr-ion of tiic 
All-India Hiiulu jMahasabha, 

Sir Akbar Hydari, Member, Guveint*r Ch uerars j>vec*ulivo Ciuiiudl 
died in Now Delhi. 

Mr, L. B. Amery, Becrotary oi Btafe iur India, math; a statement 
in the Hoiiso of Commons that tho reBohititam td \ariuus politiad 
parties in Iiulia and statiuneniH by letfda’s cuntuimd no satisfactory 
res|)onsc to the Viceroy's appeal for unity. 

The Govornment of Imiia issued orders to rilcaHo Allanm Inayatullah 
Khan Mashriq, the Khaksar kadir on aeeoimt of hudructing his follow- 
ers to abandon the militant sido of the Khaksar movement for tho 
duration of the war, 

Mr V, 3>. Bavarkar, President of tho Dimlu Mahasahha, in a statement 
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on the A. I. G. 0, decision said : **T am surprised to find why the 
Government should so stubbornly refuse to respond to the overtures 
of the Congress which it has been making overtly and covertly ever 
since the Poona resolution. 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares 
University. In his address, Mahatmaji paid a tribute to the work 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and deprecated the tendency of 
Persianising Urdu and Sanskritising Hindi. He expressed disappointment 
at the predominance of English even at the Benares University. 

The ‘Indepandenco Day’ was observed throughout India in accordance 
with the instructions of the A I. 0. 0. on the 26th. January. — In Calcutta 
Maulana Abul Kalam A;^ad, the Congress President, addressing a uieeding said 
that they had gathered there to tako the *Indepcndenco Pledge* anew. 
About 12 years ago they had announced at Lahore that the aim of 
the Congress was the securing of coinificto indopeudemeo for India an{i 
since then they had been taking tliis pledge every year on January 2G. 

lat. The M€inchei{ter Guardian in an editorial on tlic CongresB Working Connnittcc’B 
resolution said ; “Mr. (iandhi has asked the Working Ck>jnmittee of tiui 
Congress to rekaBC him from his leadership and the (Vmmittee has agree<l. 
If, therefore, the Congress has any idea of considering fresh negotiutiens 
with the (government it is freed from what was a false position, “ 

The London Times (*ommenting on Mahatma (hindiii’s rclinipushiucut 
of the Icadeiship of the (Congress, in an editorial said that not all the Impiii'ationH 
of the event wore dear, but it could be verily said to have daiificd the 
political situation in one aspect. ‘^Whatever ohjcciions the C’oiuircss may 
still sustain to co-operation with the Govcrnnuuit, or whalever coiuiitft>aH 
they may srek to attnch to a new lino of aidion, th{‘y no lunjjcr buttu their 
policy upon unresisting Jhiciiism, which has been Mr. (taiidhfs rci’cnt reply 
to the grave menace vith which the (Jcnniin and now Japancwc argrcHwou 
has confronted India. To that extent the comi>lication which has uIwh^h been 
present while Mr. tJaudhi led the I'ongresH has been removed. < hi flic” Biifi.sh 
side, there should be certainly every rcadim'Hs to meet half-way all elnims 
which take full account both oi ^ the stern realiticH tJ the Indian Military 
siUiation, and of the British niuhu'takiiigs to open a full share of respousildlity 
to Indians political leades.” 

Air. Churchill sitcaking at a Conference of American and Biitish Prihsmen 
at Ottawa, said that lie would not comment on .Mr. OamihiM withdiaual from 
the All- India Congress us lie w'as out of toucli with that partiiudar mutter 
at the moment At anoth<*r stage, lie said that he did not uisli to intiu'feie 
with <iom{‘Sl.ie problems of the (h*eat Dominions tliough he lliought that 
‘*we were move united in this tvar than we wcu*e last tiim*.^' 

Cemu'id Wavcll in a Nmv Year Broad<‘aHt declared : '*W(‘ can look back 

on liMl with satisfiictiou in spite of some losses and selt-backs. 'Fhe Iwlancc 
is very defmitcly in our favour.’* 

2ml. Two Ordinane<‘8 issued by the (Jovenuueni of India paie wide | inveiH to 
(tovennnciit to deal with eonditious arising from enemy aibnk. ^Ilte Ills! 
(b'diiuincc emiKiweivd provineial CovernmentB to tieclare that in specilitii tiieiih 
the following oifenecs would be punishabki with tleatli w whipping as mi 
alternative to the existing penalties: looting, arson, eunsinp^ grieums hint 
with dangerous wea)on, sabotage and rape, seeond Drdiiianee. the special 

(k)urts Ordinanee, enabled provineud ( JovermnentH io si't up s|eciid lumiis in 
any area in which a spt'cinl emergency had arisen as u result ol an enemy utfiirk 
on” India or a neighbouring; country, d he said eoiuts would be gi\en 
special powers tf) dtud ipdckly and suimmurily witli etutidn odem t h which 
the provineial tlovenuucnt might specify. 

The New Siaiesutfui au i littfl ui wrote from I^omhm : “The iijt| act ef tlie war 
on the I'ongrcss and (he rctinuuent of Mi\ (iamlhi nn* eviuHs fU the gieatesl 
interest and Hignihcanee. \Ve hope that Mr. ('hundiil! and Mr. Auierv will 
not oiU‘e again let the opptutunity slip by being content to plead the still 
unreHolvcii eonilict between the Hindus and the AIcKsUnuh.” 
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The Spectator said that the resignation of Mr. (hindhi from the leadership 
of the All-India Congress was an event of note. The acceptance of his 
resignation by the Congress Working Committee showed that the Congress 
had not dosed the door of active co-operation in the effort. 

Manlana Abul Kalam Azacl, President of the Indian National Congress 
at a Press Conference in Bombay said : '‘Before proceeding to Bardoli to 
attend the meeting of the Congress Working Com mi 'tec, I had said in a speech 
at Bombay that nothing had happened during the last i4 months to warrant 
a clian^'c in the attitude of the Congress vis-a-vis liie present war : after the 
conclusion of the deliberations of the Working Committee I must repeat the 
same thing.” 

The Government of Bihar issued a press communique re : the Bhagalpnr 
session of the All-India Hindu Mahasablia, stating, “there has been a consider- 
able volume of ill-informed criticism and comment, both in the public press 
and elsewhere, of the action taken by the Bihar Government in prohibiting 
the session of the Hindu Mahasablia at Bhagalpnr during the Christmas 
liolidays. In view of these continued misrepresentations of this action, 
His Excellency the Governor deems it necessary to release with the consent 
of Mr Savarkar the corrcspondoncc which passed between himself and the 
President of the Hindu Mahasablia in regard to the Bhag:alpur session and to 
exjdain the setting in which it took place.” 

At the All-India Women’s Confeiencc at Cocanada with Mr. V. Ij. Pandit 
in the chair, several resolutions toiuhing* the weltaro of the Indian women 
were passed. 

3rd. The 12th. I.aml IVIori.gago. Banks' (’onferonce was held in jMadras. Jlr. T. 
Austin, Adviser to II is Exc-elloncy the (ioverncr of jMadras, oiienod the Conference. 
Mr. T. A. Ramlingam Chettiar, President of the Madras (\'>-0]>crativc Central 
Land IMortgage Bank, welcomed the delegates. 1I(‘, said : “All parties in the 
country will ' co-operate with the Government, and ]nit forth their eftbrts to 
1,ho utmost if only the (Jovernmont will make Indians themselves responsible 
for the (Government of the. country and the war ellbri.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy when he lahl tiu‘ foundation stone of a Home for 
Indian Hoannai at lU'hala, (hlcutta pahl a tribut«‘ to the magnilitaait courag'e, 
loyalty and devotion of Indian Ktainuai and the part they were playing in 
India's war etfort. 

Manlana Abul Kulain Azad, the Congress I’rsident, in a statement made at 
Bombay, said: “iMr. Gandhi said that for him it was no more a question of 
meeting them half way or finding a formula on which they could agree. The 
question before, him vas whetlier we were j^repared to take up the iniHition that 
the (Congress would not partieipate. in the pr<‘sent war on the ground of non- 
violenee alone. Wc found ourst4v(»s unable to go so far ilcspite our utmost desire 
to do so.” 

Pandit .lawharlal Xehrn, addressing a meeting in Bombay, declared, “We have 
no sympathy with Hitler. We are, under no delusion that he will give us our 
freedom. We know that our fre<Hlom cannot be a gift either from Britain or 
from lUtler.” 

Hr. Raicndra Prosad, ^^ardar Vnllahhbhai Patel, Adiarya .1. B. Kripalani and 
Dr. ProfuUa Ghosh, issued a statement to the Press from lH)inbay, saying. “In 
his h*tter ad<U’i‘SFe{i to Afaulana Alnd Kalam A'/sul on !>(‘<emb(T MO last, Mr. 
(hindhi inentioued that most td the membtu-s of the (’onr.nss Working Com- 
mittee <lii!ered fr(nn his intiu'pnduiion of the Bombay resoliitjon. ''Jliis Is a fact 
and the Banloli deliberations hav<‘ eh‘are<l the I’osition. *\Ir. (Gandhi in a state- 
ment to the Pri*ss, made soon after the passing (d the rtscdutiou of the. Working 
Committee, has tdso poinhui out that there are three Sidiools of thought on the 
issue of war,’^ 

Sir Tej Ikhadur Sapru an<l twtdve other Liberal i olilicians sent a <*abie to Mr. 
Winston Cimrelnli, the British Pi emier, Huggesting tiie urgenrv for immediate 
action regarthng the Indian poliey. They suggestHl infer aiia the eon version and 
e.xptuision of tluj Central iC.xetuitive Connell into a truly Kationai Government 
eonsisting entirely of mm-otlh-ials of nil reeognw(‘d ] arties and communities 
and in ciuirge of all portfolltts subject to responsibility to the Crown. 

Mr. Yusuf Meher Ally, General Heeretary of the All India Congress Irbeialist 
Party, was arrested at Lahore for defmni'f of the order of the Punjab Government 
4th. The 2nd. Political Conference of Madras P^ourth Circle Congress Committee was 
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bold in Madras. Mr. S. Batyaninrti was in tlie chair. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandifc 
opened the conference.-- The conference passed a resolution w^elcoming the Bardoli 
decision. 

Sri J. P, Siivastava, president of tho ^Vgra and Oudh Provincial Ilindu Sabha, 
in a sfateinent commentina’ on the Bihar Government’s action at Bliagalpur, 
said at Lu'*know : “I earnestly appeal to the Viceroy not to allow the Provincial 
satraps to do anything, in tlic name of law and order, wliich would irrevocably 
alienate in this hour of suj>remc crisis tlie sympathy and support of the Agra 
and Oudh Provincial Ilnulu Bahha.” 

Tlio Government of Bihar, in a communique, issued from Patna, announced 
rhoir decision to release from custoch' on the morning of January 5, ail persons 
■who were under ilctcntion in connexion with demonstrations made by the Ilindu 
Mahasabha in Bihar. 

I'lio Working Oomniitlce of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee met at 
T^ahoro, — >lian Jffcikarnddin prcsido<L The Committee tliscussed the internal 
situations with special n'ference to the decisions of ilie All-Jndia Congress Work- 
ing Committee. 

0. Buiag’opahuduwi, cx-Piemier of Aladras, achlresBing the Conference of 
C'ity Fourth Circle Congress Giommitteo in Madras, expre8S(Hl the vie.v that the 
Congro.BS wished to make it perfectly clear tliat it would extend full help to 
Britain, notwithHtanding its adherence to non-violence, if Britain would do tlie 
right thing by India. The offer of lulp had been repeatedly made and the 
blame for rejecting it would lie certainly not at India’s door. 

The third "party of trainees from India Avas entertained at a luncheon in 
London by the British Council. Mr. Lai, acting Jligh ( 'ommibBioncr for India, 
was present. 

5lh. Mr. A. K. Ihizlul Uuq, Bengal Premier broadcasting from Calcutta, emphabiml 
the vital importance of taking sheitcr in (‘ase of an air raid. 

Pandit Jatvharlal Nehni, in a statement to the Daili/ JL^rnld on Dr. Edward 
Thompson’s appeal to him, said : “In India and elsewhere the pare of events 
during the }‘rst two years has made a tremctlons differenee to people’s mimls 
au<l none of tts, even if we so willed, can ignore this solid background of reality”, 
TIio Nvio To k fhrald-Trtlnme, in a leading artude, headed, ‘‘Gandhi steps 
nsido,” said : ‘ Friends of India note with relief that the National (’ungress Party 
is now reaching tow’ards a ]>olicy of co-0}'eration with Britain in the war etfort. 
That the Congrc.ss responds thus to the logic of events may herahl better tiine.n 
for India, oiu'c tho w‘ar aggressors have been put down.” 

V. O. Pavarkar President of the All-India Hiiidu Mahasublia, was ndeasetl 
from the Gaya (Vntral Jail wlnu'e he w’as <lotaincd for eleven da}s in connexion 
with the Bhagalpur session of the IMahasabha. 

d'hc Working (‘ommitice of tlie DGhi Ih’ovinei.d Hindu Alnliasabha passed a 
res<dution taking exception to tin* <k)in in unique i.ssiied by the Bihar Go\(*rnment. 
justifying their action in hunniiig the IHihIu Alahasabha session at Bhagalpur. 

]\Iaiiatma Gandhi addreHsing a mcHiting of ihetJujrat Brovinrial Gongress 
(Jonnnitlee and Gongn’s's uorkers in (bijrat defl.ared ; ‘‘Whatever be my opin- 
ion, you must exercise yonr full jtulgment in this matter,’ 

Dr" B. IVItmnje, %fr, N. G-. (’Imtterjet*, lihai Baramanand, Pathuumj Jain, 
Baja Maheswar Dayul S<‘th, Mr. Ashutosh Lahiry and (d.her utu'keiH of tin* 
lliiidu Mahusabha, numbering about were also ndeawa! from t!n* Genfral 
Jail at. Hhai-alpur. 

The Bresident of the India League in America, Jagjid sent a messagt^ fo 

.Air, (dmrchill from New York stating : We tui\e hecu erafitied ai the recent 
news from India that tin* Indian Xationnl C'ongrcss is rontemplating a leoufio 
fetion of its }:olicy and preparing to join the war ell'orts in Imlia, Wt* are m full 
iicc<n'<l with tin* hf(*ps sni'peHtial to you by om* eompatritOs in ImIuiB' 

A conimuui(iue is.-.ued by the ( jovernuumt Ihngal stated : *liu» <Un<‘rnmenf 
are (b*tenuined so iur us it lies in their power now to mot out pudUeering with 
a fum huml, at any rate in respect of the neeewsarieft of life,*' 

7th. Afr. G. S. lUmmm, Secretary, Indiana Overseas Depaitmehl at a PasM Gtm* 
iVriUiee^ in New L‘cihi, explained the urrangemeitls pro| osetl to be made to 
(Ltaiii iid'ornmlitm ulnuit Indians in atta<‘ked or oci*upied areas in tbi* |•"ar lywt. 

Afulmtnm t bunlld in a statennmt front Banloli | ointed out r aiut : ’’As far 
as may be i have fa^en endeavouring to stutiy the interim! and e teiiml rfielimm 
to the Working t'oimuittf'e resolution. My being relieved of the liirreiioij of Goii- 
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gress civil disobedience does not reduce my responsiblity, but increases it 
manifold. For one thing my official disconnection \vitli tbe Congress itself in- 
creases my detachment but since detachment never means indifference, my attach- 
ment to every Congressman increases, and I must speak to him more than before.” 

Raja Maheswar Doyal, after his release from Bliagalpur said at Lucknow : 
‘This crowning ^ act of folly and short-sightedness was a blessing in disguise, 
because while it exposed the nakedness of Government’s onslaught on the 
elementary civil rights of the most important community in India, it served to 
solidify and consoliefate the Hindu opinion behind the Mahasabha. 

8th. Sir Akbar Hydari died in New Delhi after 17 days of illness. He was Member 
for Information and Broadcasting, ( govern or-Gcnerals Executive Council. He 
was also Leader of the House m the Council of State. 

The Madras Legislature Congress Party, adopted by an overwhelming majority 
a resoliiting welcoming the Bardoli decision of the Congress Working Committee 
and reiterating the National Demand. 

Mr. L. S. Amcry, Secretary of State for India made a statement in the House 
of Commons that the resolutions of various political ]iarties in India and state- 
ments by leaders contained no satisfactory response to the Viceroy's appeal for 
unity. 

The Congress President, jManhina Abul Kalam A/.ad in a statement declared : 
“If there is any nian^ in this country, or outside, who has interpreted the 
Bardoli resolution in the sense that iMaliatma (iandlii has withdrawn from the 
Congress leadership, 1 would say that he knows nothing about Mr. Gandhi 

or about the Oongress Tlio simple meaning of the Banloli resolution is 

that Mr. Gandhi now does not want to carry on Saiyagraha on behalf of the 
Congress. He wants to carry on ^^atyagraha against all war on the ground 
of non-violence only, ami only with those C’ongrossmen wliuin he liiids to be 
well up to his standard.” 

The hap})euings in connexion with the banned llimlu Mahasabha session 
at Bliagalpur were described by several Hindu holders, who laid lu'en released 
from jiul, in Oahaitta. The Mayor of (.kileutta, Mr. P N. Ihuluna iircsidcd. 

A commiinifpie from New Delhi stated: “'rhe Government of India are 
aware of the anxiety and desiie for information evinced in many parts of India 
regarding the wtdfare ot the Imlian population in Banna.” 

Oomnienting on tlic appeal to the Prime Minister by thirteen leading Indian 
“Moderates,” the 7V;/n'.v (London) said that tlunr ])voposalB “to abolish the 
need of continual ndmence by cable U> the Hecretnry of State so that the 
powers of t.he Crown c:in he exercisotl by the Viceroy and his ( lovernment,” 
were conceived in a constructivo and tirogrcssive spirit and expressed an Indian 
rather than a party point of view. 

Lortl h^amuel, speaking in the House of Lords, sail! that ]ioliticiiI ])artics in 
India seemed to have gnim'd a gn‘at<‘r sense of th{‘ worhl situation. ‘It was 
said that it was oh\ious that no great con.stitntional changes would be made 
in India during the <’OurHe of the great war. ^ I submit that so far from being 
obvious, such a com-lusion is wholly unjustified.” 

Sth. The weekly paper fon/ 7VV/c { London) said -“Mr. (Jaudhi’s retirement 
from the leadershi]) of the Indian National Congress gets rid of the basic 
unreality of tlu^ Hituution.” 

The, Daily Haruht attacked Mr. Amery in a leading article, dem-nhing him 
as a weak and timonius .Minister who would be rmmanlHU'CHl as a Ktvretary of 
of Htate for India who at a time of great (unergeufy and a gn^ai opportunity 
neither measiired up to the (nuergeucy nor grasped the opportunity. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, in a statement from Boonn, suitl : Tt is a good sign in 
my view that opinion favourable, to tiie dechu'aiion of Imlia's freislom, at least, 
after the war, is lieing concentrated and direchsl against the British (\ibinei 
from all miarhu's himultaneoUHly from the Congress, the I\Ioderate leaders, the 
Hindu Mahasabha in India, the Liberal and Badical members of the British 
Barliament, the Ik’ltish Bo'ss and also liy spoki'smen of American public, 
opinion. Only Jinnah is taking his stand upon the. August dedaration 

10th. At the second annual Conference of the Bengal Bsidical I)emoerati<t Party 
in Cahuitta, the necessity of helping the anti-fiiKeist movement to gro%v bo m to 
make the war effort “purposive and democratic” was urged upon the govermneut. 

Lord Meston, Presiuenl of the Liberal I’arty organimtion and cx-Oovarnor of 
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tlic Punjab in an article in (London) said : '‘A bold stroke can now 

satisfy India.*' Strongly coiictemninp; Mr. Jinnali's Pakistan as ‘ fantastic non- 
sense’, Lord Meston added : “Political agitation is having virtually no effect 
on the loyalty of the vast majority of the people to our cause. Let a Convention 
be summoned representative of all leading interests in India including 
Princes. Let it sit down and work out the broad lines of the constitution in accor- 
dance with InduTs wishes. 

The significance of the rosolntion adopted by the Congress Working C'ommittee 
at Bardoli \vas explained by Mr. O. Rajagopalaciiari at a public meeting in 
Madras. ]\Ir. K. V. Naidii presided. 

His Excellency the Viceroy licld a provincial Durbar at Hyderabad. His 
Excellency simkc on the importance of civil defence work. 

llth. His Excellency General >Sir Archibahl Wavell, (Commander-in-chief^ in Iinlia 
issued an “Order of the Day'’. “On leaving India im<l iclimiuishing the 
iippointinent of (Amimaiuler-in-chief in the Indian Command, 1 wish all ranks 
of the Royal Indian Navy, the British and Indian Armies and tiie Air Forces 
the best of fortune for 19*12 and the future.” 

The Executive (Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress (Committee at its 
meeting decided to revive all the Congress Committees includiiig the B. P, C*. 
C. executive and its branch organizations in accordance with the instructions of 
Maulana Alml Kalnm Azad, the Congress President. 

Mr. M. N. Roy observed at a rally of the Radic.al Democratic Party in 
(Jalcntta : “At last the war has reached our doors. It is no longer a distant 
rumbling. It is foolish even now to maintain that wc can be indifferent to it, 
regarding it as a great show which wc can only watch. Before long it may 
penetrate onr hearths and homes.'* 

Mr. V. J>. Havarkar, President of the All-India Hindu iVIaliasabha and 
several delegates who went with him to attend the Bhagalpnr session of ilui 
]\Iahasabha, were a<*cordod a reception at a ])ublic! meeting li(‘ld by the Bombay 
Provincial Hindu IMahasabba in Bomliay. IMr. ^ Savarkar narratt'd the story 
of the Bhagalpuv session of tlic Mahasabha and said that at Bhagalpur he found 
demonstration of a pan-Hindu spirit, which had not found such exprimion 
during the last 4CD years, 

12th. The Orissa Provincial Congress Commitb'e after a ler>pthy disiuission on 
the Rardoli rcBolution of the Working Committee, adopted a resolution in 
favour of Mahatma Gandhi’s policy, 

13th. The Working (Aimmittco of the Congress liad a brief session at Waidhaganj 
and adjourned after passing two resolutions relating to tiie oi>seivance of th(! 
IndcpetJtleiiee Day and primary intmibership of tlie ('ongiess. 'Dm ('muinittet* 
issued instru<u,ions to Co n, g'resH men on the obs(»rvance ol fmh»ptmdencc Day, 
the refunctioning* of (-ongress ComnuMeea and the enrolment of piimary 
members. 

8ir Oliinianlid {^‘etalvad, cornuumting on the Rardoli decision, snnl tttT aita : 
“The Bombay resolution of the Working ('ommitlec t>f llie i'on^^rcss was 
interpreted by the gtmcral publi(*- as meaning that the (‘‘t^nprcns rcftiHcd 
participation in the war on Ute ground of their Isdief in <’i>mph*fe non-violcrme. 
Mr. Oandlh liimself, who was Um author of the n‘soln{i*>n, took tluj sanu! 
view. He. says in his re<*ent letter to the (kmuress Pr«‘hidcat : T had iu(ctprcte<i 
it to mean that tim CongresH was to refuse participHfi<m in tlie present, 
or all waiH, on thn ground t>riuci(udly, of uon-vifdcia'e. I found to iny 
astonishment fliat most members differed from my iattu'prcUUionh” 

His Kx^'clleuey Bit Berlram Ghuiey* (Jovernor of the runjali, uddrcHsing 
a Durbar at Amiaila, made an appeal to the people of Imiin to try to achieve 
what was bring achieved by the Allied GovernmeiitH so iuuch vusicr » 

scale in t'ne nmiter of war strategy. 

'rise Congress Woiking Committee at Wardhn (considered the Irasibilily of 
holding the muinal scHsion of the Congis-Hs and decided apainsf. if in vitnv of the 
ptditical Fituauon. 4 he (hmnnittee disenssed several routine maticis connected 
with the Woiking of the (kmeresH organizathm and the adusahiliiy of 
('ongrcr-H mcniherH continuing in local bodies 

I5tb Ilshat ma (landlii speaking on the Bardoli resolution at the AU-india 
CouLri'SH t'ommitlee mceling at Wardha said : “I want yon to aettepi this 
’Cbolutiuu ; I cannot compd but 1 can reason with you tnti 1 mu argue 
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with you. There is a possibility of groups being formed to canvass support, 
but 1 want you to accept this resolution without reserve. 1 fully commend 
the Bardoli resolution for your acceptance. The Bardoli resolution is not u 
copy of Foona. It is faultless. The Poona resolution was a mistake. At one 
time I decided to divide the House to find who is with me, but in view of tho 
Congress atmosphere and comments about us, my non-violence advised me to 
ask you to suppoit the resolution.^' 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that his successor was not Mr. Kajagopalachari 
or yardar Patel but Pandit Jawhailal Nehru. *'He has political differenccB 
with me, but there is no split amongst us. There is no split in the Congress, 
we work as one family.” 

Maiilana Abul Xalam Azad, the Congress President, made a statement 
at the Wardha Congress Committee meeting saying, “we are now exactly where we 
stood 16 months ago, we have not moved an inch forward. Nothing has happened 
that would make u» change our attitude. We do want a change and we do 
want to obtain control of the Government of our country, irrespective of 

whether there is war or peace Our position is that of iiou-participatioa 

and non-co-operation in war effort. That was the position in 191(3 and that 
is the position today. The British Government have not done anything that 
would invite us to reconsider our position.” 

16th, The All-India Congress Committee concluded its seBsiou at AVardha after 
passing the Bardoli Kesolution and endorsing the instructions issued by the 
Congress Working (Jommitiee to Congressmen on constructive program me.—-Oiily 
15 members voted against the main resolution in a house ot 219. Various 
amendments which were moved were either withdrawn or negatived. 

A communique from New Delhi stated that His Majesty tho King was ])Ieased 
to approve the appointment of (Jenerul Sir Alan Fleming Hartley, k.ij.s.i , o.b., 
D.S.o., to be Gommander-in-Ohief in India (and a Member ol the Governor- 
GeneraPs Executive Council) in succession to General Sir Archibald Percival 
Wavell, G.C B., M.c. 

The weekly periodical * Spectator^ (London) commenting on the Indian Moder- 
ates* appeal to Mr. Churchill and their Four-Points Frognunme for India stated : 
‘"This is a document that deserves a warmer welcome than it has so fur received. 

The details of it may be open to challenge Tho test of the programme is 

its inherent practicability, more than its authorship. The essential fact is that 
at last a scheme has come out of India which can, with few modillcations, bo 
whole-heartedly approved.” 

Pandit Jawharlul Nehru, in replying to tho debate in the All- India Congresa 
Committee meeting, criticised tho tendency to bo earned away by slogans and 
catchwords. i6o far as he could see. Communists, Socialists and ChindhiHts were 
equally victims to that tendency. Hociulism or Communism never mount the 
application of abstract theories bused on experiences of Western cuuntiioB witll- 

out regard to conditions in India He for one, wouhl iwcept that type of 

freedom, imperfect tliough it was, and wouhl then try to remedy tho defects and 
build up a new structure of society, which would be free from periotlicid wars 
and the use of violence. 

17Ui. Mahatma Gandhi addressed representatives of Provincial CongresB Committees 
and members of the Working Committee at AVaidha, on the imuuHliuto task 
before Congressmen and the constructive progrumme. He alsoreplud to (luestioiis 
put by membeis. Mahatma Gandhi in his speech dealt witli vaiimm ahjicels nf 
tho constructive programme, with particular reference to the Hindn-Moslem unity, 
removal of untouchabihty, the chaika anti the orgiBiizalion of a vtdunteer ttorps. 
He emphasized that a mere pact between the Gi>ngu‘Bs and the j^oslein League 
would not solve the communal prtiblem ; such a pad, he said, was applicable 
only to the carrying out of the Parhamentary programme. 

Under the auspices of the Calcutta lH*fcnce Committee of tho Uadical Demo- 
cratic Party, Bengal, a <*onference was hehl in Calcutta, in which a thndsinn to 
launch a campaign to allay panic and to educate the people as to their duties 
in an emergency, was taken. 

Maulana Abul Kalam A:^4id, in the course of a statement at Wnrdhagaiij, 
denied that the Congress had rejected the path of honourable sedtlcnicnt with 
Britain. He agreeel with Gandliiji and Rajaji that, if no positive terms had been 
put forward, it was because the CongrcRS did nor. want to invito a fresh insult. 
Mr, Asaf Ali, a member of the Congress A\oiking Committee, in an interview. 
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declared : “It is now for thoae who profess to be fighling for freedom, democracy 
and a just order in the world to decide whether a situation can be created for 
enlisting a free India’s national collaboration to wdn a just -victory and establish 
lasting peace.’* 

18th. Sir Victor Sassoon, in an inteiview in Bombay, suggested that the Secretary 
of State should hand over all his powers daring the* war to the Viceroy, who should 
declare a state of national emergency and rule India as a temporary ‘Dictator’. 

A communique frojn New Delhi stated : “In view of a statement issued by 
Allama Inayatullah Khan Mashriqui instructing his followers to abandon the 
militant side of the Khaksar movement for the diuation of the war, the Govern- 
ment of India have issued orders releasing him from custody but restricting his 
residence for the present to the Madras Presidency.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar observed at Wardha : *‘I am disappointed that 
the Congress resolution docs not attempt to make the best use of the present 
unrivalled opportunity for the country’s freedom but I am pleased that the 
Congress is now free from the metaidiysical leadership and has come down to 
the level of ordinary politics.” 

19th. The Government of Bengal issued a pamphlet dealing with the action to be 
taken by the people before, during and after an air raid. It stated : “Remember 
that it depends on you whether the ordinary life of the community goes on 
^oothly. Go to your factory, oQice or other work as if nothing had happened. 
By doing this you will continue to help yourself by earning your pay and helping 
others by not stopping work.” 

Major Akbar Khan of the Royal Indian Army Supply Corps, recounting his 
experiences of the war and the events on the continent in ItKJO and 1D4{\ said 
in Madras : “If we are determined, as the ]>eoplo of London were deteimined 
in 1940, that nothing would make ns leave our homes shoit of military neccKHily, 
our cities \yill be saved as London was saved.” 

Mi% R. K. Shidwa, Loiuhu* of the Sind Assembly (’ongress Party, in an infer* 
view in Bombay said : “The Bardoli resolution lias brought ali the partit'S in 
the Congress together ami put Britain in an aw’kward position.” 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, in an interview at Nagpur, said : “My approach has always 
been one since my childhood. The approach should be humam‘, sorial and 
generous. Lot us w'ork on the basis of give and take.” 

20Un Mr, Churchill stated in the House of (Commons that tlie communication from 
bir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other Indian Icadeis n^ached him only after his 
departure fiom Washington and that he would be lephmg to the Indian hwlcrn. 
-—He added that he was not sure whether it would be advantagcoim tt> raise 
far-roa<dung constitutional ipicBtions at a time when the enemy was at the 
gates of India. 

Su* Girija Shankcr Bajpai, High OommiHsioner for India in tin* rnitcil Stales, 
in a Kpcetdi to the Service (huh (New Yi»ik) said that an(i-A.\is solnlaiity as 
expressed in the Washington Declaration by the united natimm left no doubt 
as regards the final outeomc of the war. Sir Giipa Shanker deehued that the 
north and the north western provim-es alone could providij a front-line lighting 
force of 8,0CKh(H)t) men. In two ytm's of war the Indian Army had expamItHi 
to over 1,U(KUXX) men. 

Mr. O. Kajagopalachari declared in .Matlras : “'fhe passai^c of time ami delay 
and the conHctpieni change of circumstance may render participation im itVetive 
in degree, hut in self-defence there is no point of time at which the naiion can 
give it up as hopeless.’’ 

Dr. Hhyaind Prnwul MiikMjdCi, Fiiianre; MiiuBlcr, hi a 8tntciiii'iit from 

New Delhi, siml : ‘i had a full and frank diHiniKKiuii with tin* hoii. Home 
Member about various itohils eoneerniiiK Mr, b<arHt Obaudra Hose’s .-nse. It 

Will be comndi to say that I eama away with the impressioti that there was 
a poSBihility of BIr. Bose’s early release,” 

The All-India Khadi mid Village Indiistnes Exhibition, orgiinizcd in conneclitm 
with the Benmes Jiindu University Silver Jubilee eelelmdimiw mm opened by 
Bahu Rajendra Prasad in the absence of Pandit Mtuhut ^Mobwi MnlmiyL 
at Benares. 

2l8t. Mr. V. IK Savarkar, Premdent of the All-India Hindu Miilift»af)ha, iit the 
course of statement on the A, 1. C. C. decision, in Bombay, m%kl : *T mm 
surprised to hiul why the Government Bhouki so stubhornly refttBU to reBi^oiicI 
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to the overtures of the Cong:re8S 'which it has been makinp; overtly and covertly 
ever since the Poona resolution. The Government has nothing to fear while the 
Congress is led by men like Mahatma Gandhi who have been not only pro- 
Government but sincerely pro-British throughout their life/' 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed the Jubilee Convocation of the Benares University, 
The Maharaja of Bikaner, the Chancellor of the University, having been prevented 
from attending the Jubilee, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Pro-Chancellor 
presided, — Mahatma Gandhi in his address x)aid a tribute to the work of Pandit 
Malaviya, and deprecated the prevailing tendency to Persianize Urdu and to 
fc>an 8 kritiz 0 Hindi. He expressed disappointment at the predominance of 
English even at the Benares Hindu University. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in an address at Tambarara (Madras), explained the 
need for Britain responding to India’s demand at the juncture and equating 
Indian patriotism with the defence of India. 

22ijd. Mahatma Gandhi addressed a meeting of U. P. Congress workers at Benares and 
discussed the attitude that Congressmen should adopt towards the official A. K. P, 
organization, and the pro])rieiy or otherwise of their undertaking war-contracts. 

An amendment to the Defence of India Rules confering wide powers on the 
Government in regard to trade disputes in India was ]>ublished in a Gazette 
of India Extraordinary. — The amendment gave power to the Government to 
prohibit a strike, or lock-out, in connexion with any trade dispute ; to refer or 
authorize the Provincial Government to refer any trade dispute for conciliation 
or adjudication. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr, Amcry, (old a questioner in the House 
of Commons that he had no further statement to make rcspec.ting the political 
situation in India. 

23rd. His Excellency the Governor of Bengal decided lo set up a Civil Defence 
Advisory Council, which wmnld meet at regular inlervals under the chairnuuiBhip 
of His Excellency or Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Minislor-m-eharge of Co-ordinat- 
ing Civil Defence. The Advisory Committee would receive information regarding 
the progress of civil defence meaHures, ar\d would inform Hih Excellency and 
the Minister in touch with public opinion thcr<*nn. 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced from New Delhi that the following 
were appointed as memhors, from tins Indian States, for purposes of the session 
of the National Defence Council commencing on Ftdnaary 2, 1912, His Highness 
the Maharaja Hana of Dholpur, His HighnesR the Raja of Faridkot, the Nawab 
of Chhatari, His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, His Highness the iMuharaja Jam Haheh of Nawangar, His Highness 
the Nawab of dunngadh, His Highness the ]\Iaharaja of Rajpipla and His 
Highness tlie l^Iaharaja of 'rravaneore. 

q'he signifieanee of the decision arrived at by the All-India ('ongress Commit tee 
at Wardha regarding the future programme of the Congress was (dearly explained 
by Mr, C. Rajagopalaehari at a public meeting in Madras, under the auspices 
of the Madras District <\)ngresH Committee, hlr. Satynmurti presided. 

Mr. C. Hajagopalaehari acidiessing a puhiu* meeting held under the auspices 
of the District Congress Committee (Madias) on “Defence and the I)eadlot‘k” 
expressed the hope that Britain would win the war and that a democratit*. form 
of Government would be estabUshed in India with the represen tali ves of the 
people administering the country. 

24th, A resolution ealling on the British tlovernmeut to recognize immediately 
the national independence of India was passed at an India League Indepeiulence 
Day demonstration in Lmulon. 

25tli- Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption “eommunid wrote in the Ifarijan: 

‘•Freedom will not come through parliamentaiy effiu’t. Therefore, eommiinal 
pacts, which they are gootl if they can be had, are valueh'ss unless they ara 
backed by the union of hearts.” He eontinue<l : “Witiumt such a union, there 
can be no peace in the hind. Even Fakisfan can bring no peace, if there ia 
no union of hf?arts. This union can eomc only by iniUnal eorvice mid 
co-operative work.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hurijm, explained the const rnetive 
programme of the Congress and apealel to all parties to co-operate in non- 
political work, as the greatest need of the immediate present “is to feed the 
the hungry and clothe the naked. 
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26th. The Madras Government isRiiecl orders on Mr, Priestley^s report on his 
enquiry into the disturbances in Nellore during the Dasera festival and after. — 
The order without laying the blame on either community, stated that the <iov- 
ernment had decided to prohibit tiger disguises except under police license and 
that for some time to come no such license would be issued. The customary 
rights of both communites, however, the order added, would be enforced. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting oiganized by some K^hias at 
Allahabad, paid a tribute to the great example of courage and sacritlce for a cause 
set by Hazrat Imam Husain. He said that in these days of mighty events and 
revolutionary changes, each individual, each community and each nation had to 
develop courage and the capacity for saciifice if they wanted to play their part 
in the world^s drama. He hoped tliis ^vonld be the lesson which they would 
derive from the martyrdom of Imam Husain and that all people of India, to 
whatever religion thay belonged, would join hands in friendship and amity to 
achieve the common goal of India’s freedom. 

In accordance with the instructions of the All-India Congress Committee, 
“Independence Day” w’as observed throughotit India in the uBual manner. — 
Addressing a meeting in Calcutta, in celebration of the ’’Independence Day,” 
the Congress President, Maultina Abul Kalam Azad, said that they had gathered 
there to take the Tndependence pledge’ anew. About twelve years ago they luul 
announced at Lahore that the aim of the Congress was the securing of complete 
independence for India, and since then they had been taking this pledge every 
year on January 20. 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Moslem League ( Bengal ) at a 
meeting in Calcutta, took discijdinary action against the Nawab Bahiuinr of 
Dacca and Khan Bahadur Hashem Ali Khan, who were expelled by the 0(>m- 
mittee from the various offices under the League, as also from the piimary mem- 
bership of the organization. Mr. A. B. Biddiqi presided, ’rim Committee endoised 
the action taken by the Calcutta District Moslem f.eaguc against Mr, ISyed 
Budruddoja, member of the Working Committee of the I’rovincial League, 
expelling him from the membership of the League. 

27 th. The Evacuees Reception Committee, set up in Calcutta under the auspices of 
the Governor of Bengal and with the BherilF of Calcutta us the Chairman, formed 
five sub-committees to render assistance to the members of tho various commu- 
nities arriving from Burma and Malaya. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalftchari’s message to the people of Tiruvarna was “prepare 
for defences. The war is a blessing in disguise.” 

28th. A recurring cost of Bs, 15,000 and a non recurring cost of Ks. 4 1/2!. 000 h>r 
new schemes was included in the second supplementary statement of expenditure 
of the Bihar Government for 1941-42. 

Among various resolutions passed by the Bengal Provineia! Hindu l^laha- 
sabha in Calcutta, was one calling upon Hindu Hubha organizations throughout 
the province to co-operate with the authorities in civil defence. The rmdutiouB 
which stood in the name of Mr. N. 0. Ohatterjee, urged particular co-oneratitui 
with A. IL P, organizations “to cope with the ravages likely to be caused by air 
raids.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in a broadcast message stated : 
“The danger to Bombay at present is small. Certainly, no one with work to do 
should leave, and the Government is making preparations to help you in case an 
attack should ever come in your way,” 

29th. The Government of Bengal decided to put pressure on landlords and employers 
in the city and suburbs to take A. B, P. measures for the safety of their tenants 
and employers, respectively against air raids. 

At the first meeting of tho Central Bugar Advisory Board, in Kew Delhi, 
wnth Sir RamaMwami Bludaliar in tho chair, the quest inn of the extension of tlie 
Intel national Bugar Agreement expiring in August 1942 was considered and the 
general view was against tho continuance of such agreenufuts. 

80tb. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru’s statement as Chairman of tho Natimud Pliinning 
Committee, about tho Eastern (houp Conference. Government’s policy in tho 
industrial field and the proposed estiddishment of an automobile plant in Bind 
was contradicted in a Press Note issued by the Commerce Department. 

Mauliina Abul Kalam Azad, Dongress President, addressing a mammoth 
meeting at Patna said : “’J'he British Government has not so tar changed its 
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attitude towaids India not is it going to change. It is quite certain that the 
utter helplessness that spreads in this country of 4 hundred million people 
is due to the British Government. Had power been in the hands of the 
Indians the situation would have been quite different, Indians would have 
been friends at this time of war. This was not to be. Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Aniery could never accommodate themselves to the changing world.” 

The supersession of the Lucknow Municipal Board for three years and 
the appointment of a Oomraittee of non-ofiicials to manage its affairs, was 
recommended by the Inquiry Goramittee appointed by the Government of the 
United Piovinees. 

Opening the third annual Conference of Labour Ministers and Advisers 
in New Dt3lhi, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Labour Member, Government of India, 
emphasised that there was no time in the history of India when a speedy 
settlement of labour problems was more urgent than to-day. If India’s war 
production was to go forward unhampered they must avoid strikes and lock- 
outs at all costs, “and we must handle all problems of labour and industrial 
development with sympathy and foresight.” 

31st. A despatch received from Mr. Hutchins, the Government of India’s Agent 
in Burma, stated ; whatever woik is being done in Kangoon today is being 
done by Indian merchants and Indian labour. 

Rai tfalieh S. C. Ghosh, in his presidential addiess at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Bengal jMillowners’ Association in tkdciiUa lunde a reference 
to the scheme for the production and sale of staiulaid types of cloth at cheap 
prices for the poorer people. 

The Senate of the Calcutta University, at it annual meeting, vested its 
syndicate with certain emergency powers to deal witb difilcultieB arising out 
of conditions created by the war. — These emergency power related to conditions 
of study and examinations and allied matters. 


February 1942 

The visit of Gencralissinio Chiaug- Kai-Shek and hliulamo Chiang- 
Kai-Shek was tho unirnui foainro of iho month. The object} of the 
Generalissimo’s visit v/as to discuss with tho (iovermnent c-f India 
and ill particular with tiio Commandor-in-Chief, matters of common 
interest to both tho coiintdoB (China an<l India). 

Tho Brd session of tho National Bufonco Coumdl opened at the 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. Sir Boginakl Maxwell made a statement 
to the Council on tho gonoral question of hfth column activities in 
India. 

His Excolloncy the Governor of Bcmgal paid a tribute to the 
work of tho Boya! Asiatic Hociety in Calcutta. 

Tho situation in India was debated in tho House nf Lords, when 
Lord Faringdou (Labour) drew tho attention of the Go'rormnent to 
one of the most important pruhlems of the time. 

Mr. L. B. Amory, Hecrotary of Htatf^ for India, in a speech at 
Leeds, said, “wo are pledged to help India to attain m soon an 
possible after t!io war to the same piisitiou of freedom and equality 
with oursrives as is enjoyed by the Dominions.” 

Sir Toj Bahadur Hapru in a speech at AIIaha!>ad, said, '^Noithor 
Bolf-complacenco nor stdC-decoption is gt>ing to do any good to India 
or to England, Ecijcated aBseveraiionH of rigldomis intoniionB can taka 
us nowhere. I am anxious tliat my friends in England shoukl realise 
and shall cease to flocoivo tlumtsclves.” 

A meoiing of tho Organising Commitloe of tho Moslem Majlis 
was held in Oalcutiaj, witis Mr. Jalaluddin Ilashemy in the Chair. 
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A provincial standing coraniifctoe was formed with Mr. A. I\. Fazlul 
II uq, as prosident. 

llis Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a reception in honour 
of Marshal Ghiang-Kai-Shok and his wife, said that the visit set a seal 
upon the conuMclosbip in arms of two nations. 

Two of the Hongal Alinisiors were allowed to interview Air. 

Barat Chandra Boso, in iho Tnchinpoly .Tail in Aladras. 

The Budget session of the Central fjegislativo Assembly opened 
in New Delhi 

The Secretary of Staio for India (Mr. L. B, Ainery) replying to 
a question in Iho House of Conunons, said : “The (loverniiient are 

anxious that India should ]>e afforded iho samo opportunities as tho 
Dominions of re.pros» nied in tho war cabinet and on the Paciiic 

war Council His Atajesiy's Government lias accordingly invited 

the Government of India to arrange for stich representation, if they 
so desire.’’ 

Tn the Central Legislative Assembly, grievances against the 
Income-Tax Department were narrated and romodies demanded in the 
course of the debate on tho resolution asking for I'oforms in tho 
Department. 

Alahatma Gandhi wrote in tho liar ij an, “If the Nazis come to 
India, tho Congress w'ill give them tho same fight that it has given 

Groat Britain.’’ 

A statomont was made in iho Bengal Assombly Ijy iho Chief Alinisior, 
Air. Iluq and AFr. R K. Boso, Alinistcr for Public lloalth that tho Bengal 
Alinistry was doing ovorything in it.H power to repat-riato Air. Barat 
Chandra Boso to Bengal or to got him transferred to a place near 

about Bengal. 

Thn Govornnuiiii of India turned dowm iho rcconunondaiiou of tho 
Bengal Alinistry bo transfer Air, Barat Chandra. Boso from '“Frichinopoly 
Jail to a prison in Bengal. 

Alaulana Ahul Kalam Azad expressed his surprise, in a sfafemeni, 
at the arrest of .some Punjab Congress headers ro : Sales 'Pax agitation. 
Ho asserted that tho .said loadis's w(n‘o poece-makers and not agitators. 

In tho Hcm.se of Commons, Bir BtatTord Cripps, Leader c»f iho 
House, in reply to the two-day war debate, nlerred to India and 
said that tho British Government wore much concerned as to the wlmle 
quoBtion of unity and strength of India. 

lit Air, K. AT. Alunsht, prcHiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference in 
New Delhi declared : ‘’'rhe tiangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all 
communities and interests and ought to make na realize that we should not 
allow future ambition to frustrate a programme of present safety.’’ 

Kluvaja Sir Nazimuddiii, presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, complained that 
the Defence of liulia Act. had been used by tho (hworument of Bengal against 
Aloslem League ofiiee-hearcrs, workers and students whose policy was not 
to o!)st met the war effort , 

Air Bhulnhliai Desai, f/Mid(n* of tho ('ongress Ihu'ty in the Bentral Legislative 
Asseinbly, uddrcHsiog a imhiic meeting at Potma, said : “Ihday. tlie war m not 
only at the, dotu's of India, but. ceonomieally, and mllitardy, it has atiVeted 
India hernelf. We have to <»(»nhi<ier our duty ttnvanis our (>\vn people, to give 
fluuu streiiiitfi am! courage and hearten them in the trials to <’ome ; arnl, when 
if H a choice ot duiies, our <*hoice wiU he in the direction ol giving them 
eotu'uge aitfi iuertine anarchy and ilisiiHter. Hie ikmgn^Hs. has tlieretore* for the 
moment, iltHudel fo cmnamfiate its diurtB on organising vuiuntarily the people 
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of this country. Bat that does not relieve us from examining the political side 
of the question, as far as Britain and India are concerned/’ 

Mr. Jagiwan Ram, ex-Parliamentary Secretary and Secretary, Bihar Provin- 
cial Congress Committee presiding over the eighth session of the All-India 
Depressed Classes Conference, observed : *‘We stand for the country’s 
independence, but at the same time we stand for our own freedom ; we stand 
to end our social, religious and economic exploitations, and stand for equality 
in Hindu society”. 

2ad. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari who returned to Madras after a tour in the 
southern districts, in an interview, observed that all the demonstrations and 
meetings held during his tour showed an increased confidence in the Congress, 
If nothing else,” ho said, “our talks to the people have allayed panic and 
have made them more ready to face difliculties.” 

A Press Communique said that the third session of the National Defence 
Council opened at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. His Excellency presided 
both in the morning and in the afternoon : — At the outset the Council decided 
to send a message of congratulations to General rSir Archibald Wavell on his 
appointment as supreme commander in the Bouth-west Pacific. The Horne 
Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, made a statement to the council on the general 
question of fifth column activities in India. Civil Defence was the next subject. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, presiding over the 
annual meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the 
Society for the manner in which it was carrying on its work in the face of 
difficulties caused by the war. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Gorakhi)ur. reiterated his faith 
in the establishment of peace in the world only when all nations became 
independent and were grouped together in a world federation constituted of 
smaller federations of nations. 

Sir Girija Sankar Bajpai, Agent General for India in the United States, 
broadcasting on “India’s war effort” from Washington said : “My people are 
fighting for everything they hold worthwhile, their inheritance of the past as 
well as their hope for the future.” 

3rd. Mr. N M. Joshi’s resolution urging the establishment of a national govern- 
ment at the centre passed through the ballot in the Central Legislative Assembly 
and secured fourth place for discussion on February 19. 

'fhe situation in India was debated in the House of Lords when Lord 
Faringdon (Labour) drew the attention of the Government to what he called 
on-e of the most urgent problems of the present time. — Ho complained 
of comidacency and said that tho situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. It was, he said, one of 
the complaints of Indians that industrialisation of their country had been 
haiulicapt^ed by the jealouBy of British industriaUsts. India, he said, Imd paid 
handsome dividends for anything dorxa for her by Britain and in addition to 
interest on something like a thousand million pounds invested in India that 
country paid aumially something in Urn vicinity of 138/100/59^1 to England. 
It was a siilistantial sum Britain was under a eonsiderahle obligation to India.*-- 

Lord Cecil said that there was profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status and he wondered if something might he done by 
transferring the great apparatus of the (tovcrnnieut known as the India Ofiiee 
to the Dominions Ollice which would, at ariy rate, he Bomething pOBitive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise.— Lord Hailey said that this was 
time for majHKmvring or Btanding on punc.tilioH. We should be m bold as 
W6 were in the case of Hyria in making our declarations. 

Mr. T. PrakuHam, PrcHident of tho Andhra I’rovincial Congress Committee 
issued a statement from iMadras on the release of detenus. 

4tli. Mr, L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech at l^eds 
declared ; “we are phnlged to help India to attain as soon as possible after the 
war to the same position of freedom and equality with ourselves as Is en|oyed 
byithe Dominions. The general accepted frame-work upon which Bolf-governmetit 
must rest can only come by free agreement of those immediately concerned. In 
the last analysis it is only Indians themselves who can give India freedom. 
In the absence of agreement we can no more impose a constitution on India 
and expect it to survive than we could impose a constitution on Europe. There 
is the problem.” 

6 
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The Executive Council of the United ProvinceB Coiij;renR Comniit-tee met at 
Allahabad, tmder the presidentship of Mr* fcS. K. D. PaliwyL-- The Council passed 
three resolutions dealing mainly with the duty of Congressmen *in view of the 
critical situation which has aiiscn and which tlircatens to grow and envelop the 
country” and the method that Congressmen should adopt in furtherance of the 
emergency programme. 

5tli. Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru in a statement at Allahabad said : “I do not 
wish to make any detailed statement on the dei)a(e in the House of Lords on 
India as 1 should like to wait until a few days more. All that I <‘an say at 
the present moment is that the spee<*hes of l^ord Hailey and Ltwl Oatto ecem 
to me to indicate a more vivid and intelligent appreciath>n of tiie situation in 
India than that of the Duke of Devonshire, whose apeee.h will strike those of 
US who know the situation in India not through ollicinl leports but from 
personal knowledge and coatae.ta, as open to the very vice Lord Hailey has 
condemned, namely that he was obviously manoeuvring or standing on 

punctilios. Neither aelf-complaeenco nor scU-deception is going to do any good 
to India or to England. Repeated assoverationa of righteous intentions can 
take U8 nowhere. I am anxious that my friends in England should realise this 
and cease to deceive themselves ” 

Mr, li. B. Amery replied in the House of Commons when asked whether 
he would invt'Btigatc the posBiblo availability and suitability of some of the 
instructors to be set free iiy the concentration of Government training centres 
in England for service in India, by saying that India's needs in skilled 
personnel would be flupplicd to the fullest, extent c*om])atihle with the urgfuit 
demands upon such personnel in Britain. — Secretary of State for India and 
the Labour Minister were in closest toindi to secure IndiaM needs. 

Mr. It. A- Baig, Bhcritr of Bombay, addressing the ProgreHsive (Jroup in 
Bombay, made a suggestion for divorcing lui far an possible, civil defence 
from war ctFort. 

The weekly review '^Time ana TuL*” (London), diseusBing the Indiun situa- 
tion, thought that it roth^cted at the moment little credit either on tlie impenal 
Government or Indian politiciauB, 

6th. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member, in his opening addresH to the 
Fourth Price Control^ Conference in Now Delhi, explaiiuul how the problem of 
price control was adVeted by futdors like the ban on cxporlR of certain 
commodities imposed by some provinces and States and the policy fnllovvcd by 
them of building up stocks of foudstulls, 

Maulana Abul Kabim Azad met the Oongresa workms of Delhi Province in 
New Delhi and explaiiuni the Bardoh RoBolution. He Bai<i that those who had 
signed the Satyugvaha pledge, should not take it ns caiuMdled. 'That Satyograha 
pledge fltill continued, though only their duties had been chauginl. Instead <d 
going to jail, they should devote tlicir time to taking the ikmgrcsB mcHsage to 
every nook and corner of their province, d'iicy should be prepared to serve 
their countrymen with the co-operation of all i>articB during an emergency. 

7tli. A Communiquo issued by the Directorate-General of Mtuiitious Production 
Department of Bupply, GalcuUa, said: “His I\Ia3csty'tt (Joverument in the 
United Kingdom have informed the Govcinment of India that the mannfaettiro 
of articles cannot now be undertaken in the United Kingdom 

unless Essen tiality Oertilicates have been granted by the ai»propfmte dcpartmeiil 
of II IB hhdesty's government.” 

A meeting of the organizing committee of the I^foslem Majlis was held in 
Calcutta with Byed Jalaluddiu Hasheniy in the chair. A provisionid 
standing committee was formed at the meeting with Mr. A.IC Fazltd Huq, 
as presuhmt, the Nawnb Baluidnr of Da»‘ea, Mr. t^hamHuddin Ahmed, Mr. 
A. F. M‘ Abdul All, Mr. A. K. hi. Eakaria ami Khan Ushadur hi. Boluiman 
as vice-prcBident, Mr* Humayuii Kahir as Cumeral Secretary and Khan 
Bahadur S. Md. dan as ireartnrer. 

Mr. jr. J. Kcdar, Vice-Chancellor, Nagi'mr UniverHity, presiding': over the 
C*. P. Non-Party laeiders’ Conference at Nagpur said: ‘bMeie fear id Geiman 
or dapanese victory is not likely to rouHe India to a Hupiemt^ etfort to defeat 
them. She is handicappeti by a eonHetonsncHS that she is a depi'udcnt country. 

No British (Jovernnient can Bymboliso Indian freedom ; ...Imlian leaders 

alone can do so. War is not a valid rcuBon for denying freedom to Iiidiiu” 
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Maulaiia Abul K. Azad replying to an address in New Delhi, said : “War 
was lurking at ns from a distance. Now it is at our doors. Our held of 
activity would have been at another place had not the door against our 
co-operation with honour been barred and bolted by the British Government.” 

Begum Aizaz Rasul, Deputy President, United Provinces Legislative Council, 
in the course of her presidential address to the first All-India Muslim Girl 
Students^ Conference in New Delhi, declared : “No nation can be great in which 
the women do not occupy their rightful place. No country can be free in which 
women lack initiative, courage and knowledge, for it is women who by their 
proper use of their influence as mothers, sisters and wives can make their 
menfolk great.” 

8th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to a correspondent, wrote in the Harijan : 
“All who want an all-India speech should learn both the forms — Hindi and 
Urdu. Those who do will ultimately give us a com man language. That 
form which is more popular and more understood by the masses, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, %vill surely be the all-India speech. But if my proposal 
finds general acceptance, the language question will cease to be a political 
issue or a bone of contention.” 

Rhan Abdul Ghaffar Khan resigned fiom the Congress Woiking Committee. 
It was stated that he found it difficult to continue to function as an official 
of the Congress because of his firm views on the issue of non-violence. 

Pandit Balkrishna Bharma, Ohaiiman of Uie Reception Committee of the 
All-India Trade Union Coogiess, welcoming the delegates to the conference 
at Cawnpore. declared: “Wo are meeting at a time when the whole world is 
in flames. The present world conflagration is only a oiilmination of man’s 
stupid greed and avarice.” Pandit Sharma counseUed the mazdoors and 
labour workers to concentrate their elfortB in the direction of solid organisational 
activities. 

With special permission from the Government of Tndia, the lion. Nawab 
Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Agriculture and Industrios, and the bon. 
Mr. San tosh K. Basu, JMinister for Public Health and Local Self-Government, 
Bengal, left for Madras eii route to Triehinopoly, to interview Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Bose in the Tric.lunopoly Central Jail. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, opening the ninctoenth session of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress at Cawnpore, said : “Wo ennnot shut our eyes to the 
bloodshed that is going on all over the W’orld, to the loss of human lives 
which is taking ]dace on account of the luvscnt war.” 

9th. A communique issued in New Dediu announced that Marshal and Madame 
Ohiang Kai-Shek, accompanied by stnjEF ofiicerfl, arrived in New Delhi— The 
object of tiic Generalissimo’s visit to India was to discusB wdth the Government 
and in particular with the Oommander-in-chief, (tcneml Sir Alan Hartley, 
matters of common interest to both countries. 

Speaking at a re<‘eption in honour of the Blarslud and Ids wdfe, the Viceroy 
said that the visit fi<‘t a seal upon the comradership in arms of two nations 
which numbered between them BtK) million souls. “It is a meeting which 
bodes no good to the enemy,” the Viceroy ad<led. 

In the i’luijab Legislutivc Aseembly, the Bilualion in connexion with the 
traders’ agitation in the I’unjiib regauHng tlu 5 general Sales Tax Act was 
discusse<L 

A communique from New Delhi stated : “In a Calcutta Press meBsage dated 
February B. it was stated that the visit of two Bengal ]MiniBters to Mr. Harat 
Chandra Bose was being made for certain purposes with spc(!ial pornussion from 
the Government of India. This is entirely inconect. Subject to ceitain 
conditions, security prisoners arc allowed in tei views under the ordinary rules and 
it is mulcrst<K)d that the visit in quesUon is taking plaet; under these rules.” 

10th. His Exccdlcm^y the Viceroy, spenking at a banquet given in honour of 
Generalissimo and Madame Chiang ivai-Hhek at the Victuoy’e Houbo (New Delhi) 
said : “A most wise philosopher— none other than C’onfncius— has asked it not 
delightful to have men o£ kindred spirit come to one from afar ? None of the 
posterity for whom he wrote could be more deeply conscioim of the truth of 
that sentiment than we who on this happy occasion, are privileged to 
welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their 
distinguished champions.” ‘Iho Ueneralissimo replied to the toast. 

In the Xhinjab Legislative Assembly, the Congress l^arty which attended with 
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the special permission of Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, Con|yress President tabled 
an adpururaent motion in connexion with an alleged lathi charge on traders in 
Lahore. —The motion which was moved by Diwan Ohamanlal was defeated by 
75 votes to 43. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri, leader of the Nationalist Coalition Party in 
the Assam Assembly, had an interview with His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam at Shillong, 

An exploratory Oommittco was set np by the C4overnnicnt of India to examine 
the production of components or complete internal combustion engines offering 
prospects of immediate development with particular reference to war demands 
and the future development of an internal combustion engine industry in India. 

Mr. V. R. Kalappa, President, All- India Trade Union Congtess, and Mr. 
N. M. Joshi M. L. A. (central) met the liabour Member, Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 
They discussed, fuf/r n/m, questions relating to measures for allaying panic 
among workers in factories in vulnerable areas. 

tlth Seth Jaranalal Bajaj, a member of the Congress Working Committee and 
its Treasurer died of heart failure at his residence at Wardha. 

The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly began in New Delhi 
with Sir Abdiir Rahim, the President, in the chair. Bir llomi Mody, Supply 
Member, informed Mr. Deshrnukh that the United States Administration 
propoaea to establish and operate a plant in India ori the lease and lend basis. 

The Nawttb Bahadur of Dacca, addressing the Trichy District Journalists 
Association of Trichiuopoly, stated that unless and until communal harmary was 
established in the country there could be no Helf-(h)vernmeiit or freedom or 
Dominion status. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing a meeting of the citizens of Delhi, declared : 
‘‘India will not accept any rule— -Japanese or German — but the rule of the masses 
of India.’^ 

12th. In the Grissa Assembly, the revised Budget for 1041-42 was siibmittcd by 
l^andit Godavaris Misra, Plnance Minister. In the revised cBtimate expenditure 
debita])le to revenue was Rs. 1,90,80,000 against Rb. 3,9U,59,0(X) originally 
estimated. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, Premier made a statement 
explaining the reasons which hud prompted him and his party to take up the 
Ministry. 

In the Central Assembly, Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House, made a 
reference of the death of Sir P. Raghavendra Rao, Additional Bccretary to the 
Finance Department, Government of India. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home JMemher, objected to Mr. A. C. Putt’s motion on 
the detention of Mr. Ssuat Chandra Bowe and contendeil that the detention 
order was passed in the ordinary adminstiation of law and was covered by 
previous rulings from the chair disallowing discuBsion of such orders. 

Mr. O. Kajagupalachari, cx-Piemicr, Madras, addressing a meeting at Tirupati, 
declared : “Ihc only strategy, the great ‘wcerct weapon’ that will outwit Japan 
m the acknowledgment of India’s indefenHiblc right to freedom. It is only then 
that the battle of the Pacific will take a new turn.” 

The Secretary of State for India < Mr. L. B. Amery ) replying to a question 
in the House of Commons, said: “The (government are anxious that India should 
be affoided the fiame opportunities as the Dominions of being represented in the 
war cabinet and on the Pacific War Council for purpuHcH of h)rmuIation and 
direction of the polivy for the prosecution of the war. liis iMajesty’s Government 
has accordingly invited the Government of India to arrange for such represen- 
tation. if they so desire,” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, after questiofl time» the House took up 
non-ofiiciiil resolutions for diwcuKsiun. — Grievances against the Income-tax 
Deiuirtment were naruitetl and remt'<iiefl demanded in the course of the debate 
on Bir Halim (IhazuuvpH resolution asking for reforms in the 1 >epartnu‘nt, 
particulaily the, abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta ami Bombay 
ami tlie placing of the Appellate Assistant CommisBioners and the AppcHato 
q'ril>unal umicr the control of the law Department of tlm Government of 
India or of the Fcileiui ('ourt, instead of under the Finance Department. 

Lith. Air. AI. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Aluslim League, in a press 
mtervicw in Calcutta, said : “We, the Aluslim League and myself liave made our 
potiiiiun icpeatwlly clear as to what our policy and attitude towards the perse- 
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cution of the war and the defence of our people on tlie soil on which we live 
are and I have nothing more to add. 

14th. Mr. S. Satyamurti, M.L.A., ( Central ) opening the Madras District second 
circle Political Conference, emphasised the urgent need for constituting a National 
Government in India for offering our effective co-operation to China in checking 
Japanese aggression. He welcomed Marshal Chiang-Kai-Sbek to India and 
appealed to him to ‘speak straight and frankly' to the Viceroy and thiough him 
to Mr. Churchill on behalf of India and urge the importance of granting freedom 
to the country at this time of crisis. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, at question time, Sir Jeremy Eaismnn, 
Finance Member, said in reply to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta that the collection of 
the Excess profits Tax for the nine months ended December 31,1941, was about 
Rs. 3 crores. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in his presidential address at the Sapru Conference 
in Calcutta, said : “while I feel confident that the aggression will be finally 
vanquished, 1 may be permitted to repeat that should events turn otherwise, it 
matters little whether we vote for Independence or Dominion Status, for a united 
India or for an India partitioned between two or more nations.” 

IStli. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press conference, in New Delhi, said : “It is 
entirely untrue that Mahatma Gandhi lefused to see the Marshal ( Chiang-Kai- 
Shek ).” Among other things, he explained how a meeting between the Mahatma 
and the Marshal could not take place. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijaii, under the caption. “Suppose Germany 
Wins” : “If the Nazis come to India the Congress will give them the same fight 
that it has given Groat Britain.” 

A Communique published in New Delhi aunounced : “His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has conferred on His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek, 
President of the National Supreme War Council of China, the insignia of an 
honorary Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath 
(Military Division) in recognition of his outstanding achievements in the Allied 
cause. 

The conference which was held in Calcutta to consider the Sapru Proposals, 
passed a resolution generally supporting the demands contained in the scheme. 
The meeting also expressed the opinion that in view of the war situation in the 
Far East all possible steps should be adopted immediately for the strengthening 
of the defence of India and it appealed to all sections of the people to join the 
army for the defence of their country. Mr. B. C. Chatter jee presided over the 
conference. 

Madame Chiang-Kai-Shek, in an interview in Delhi said : “'^Jhe war has to 
be fought not only with bullets and artillery but by the press whose tremendoufl 
influence in steeling the hearts and minds of the Chinese people against the 
Japanese aggression we had utilised to the full. After all, voices die out, but 
printed word lives on.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, delivering his presidential address at the plenary session of the 
Provincial Muslim League at Berajgunj, declare d : Ptgarding the August proposal, 
the principles of which we have accepted, our position is this, that we are willing 
provided we get a real share not only in the authority of the Government at the 
Centre, but in all the provinces.” 

t6th. In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. I.al Chnnd Navalrai asked whether 
it was a fact that news items taken from B. B. C. bioad<*aBtB were being published 
from time to time in certain newspapers in India.*— fcSir Andrew Clow said that 
B B. O, news was copyright, and the Government would do everything in their 
power to prevent any violation of this copyriglit. 

His Ex<‘ellency Bir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras opening the Corporation 
Flower show in Madras said : “I would take this opportunity of asking every- 
body not to be alarmed or depressed by the fall of Singapore and not to think 
that the situation here is alterea. The Military authorities, the Government of 
India and the Government of Madras have got the sitution well in hand and 
they will say what should be done and when it should be done*” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Provincial Budget for 1942-43 was 
presented by the Finance Minister, Dr. Bhyama Prosad Mukeriee, It revealed a 
deficit of Its. 1,05,00,000 on revenue account — I'he year started with an opening 
balance of 1 crore and 15 lakhs. Revenue receipts were placed at 15 crores 70 
lakhs or 41 lakhs higher than the Revised* 
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Sir C. Ramalinga Reddi, addressing a gathering of the Servants of India 
Society at Nagpur, said : “We should appeal to the Congress and the Muslim 
League to come together at this critical boar in the history of our countiy. If 
this is not done the Viceroy should convene a conference of representatives of 
these two orgaiusaiions only and ariivo at a settlement. 

In the Orissa ABsembly, the speaker gave a ruling disallowing the adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Biswanath Das regarding the arrest of Messrs. N. 
K. Ohoudhury and Mohandas, members of the Assembly — There was a general 
dificiiasion on the revised budget. — The Congress Party abstained from taking any 
part. 

17th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of Mr, Sarat Chandra 
Bobc's detention and the condition under which he was living at Triehinopoly 
were raised by an adjournment motion moved by Mr. Kamini Kumar Datta 
(Congress). The Chief Minister, Blr. A. IC. Fazlul Huq and the Minister for 
Public Ilealih, Mr. S. K. Basil, made statements saying that as a result of 
representations made by the Bengal Ministry to the Government of India, Mr, 
Bose had been allowed to augment his jail diet, as supplied by the Madias 
Govern men t. 'I'he Bengal Ministry was doing everything in its power either to 
repatiiato him to Bengal, or failing that to get him transferred to a better place 
near about Bengal. Mr. Basu further stated that there was little apprehension 
of Mr* Sarat Chandra Bose going on hunger strike. 

In the Central hegislative Assembly, Mr. Aney, Overseas Member, replying 
to a question by Mr. lad CUand Navalrai, asking what arrangements Government 
had made in all parts of the Far Eastern Zone for the protection and evacuation 
of Indians, declared that the Government spared no effort in assisting Indians to 
evacuate from the war Zones in the Far East. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed moved a Bill fuither to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting sec. 210 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the new section : 
52 A re : the word “harbour’*, etc. 

Mr, Aney, Leader of the House, in commending his resolution welcoming 
Maishnl and Madame Ohiang-Kai-Bhek to the unanimoua accej>tanco of tho 
Assembly, said it embodied the feelings of appreciation and admiration which 
the visit of the distinguished guests had evoked througliout the country. 

IStli. In the Central Legislative AsBcmhly, Sir Andrew Clow presented the Railway 
estimates with a fore<;a8t for 1941-42 indi^mting a surplus of 2G'20 crores against 
a Burphes oi ll.bd crores originally estimated, and for BU2-43 a siirplutt of 
27 '95 crores. 

Marshal Chian g-Kal-Bhek met Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta and had a long 
conversation with him. 

In the Ooiuunl of State, in reply to a question, His Kxc(*llency (hmeral Hir 
Alan Hartley, Oommandcr-in-chief in India, observed h/hi, ‘TCmiiIs have 

moved fast and far since my predecessor, <?eneral Wavell, in last November, 
gave an account to this Uouse of tho achievements of the Indian troopB in the 

vations thcaUcB of war Inspito of our present s timtion, there is no cause 

for loss of heart. Admittedly, our Iokbcb are grievous and the situation is 
serious. Wa must face thc«e thicats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men, 
danger i» an incentive to additional ethut.*’ 

In the Central Assembly, 113 non-oinc.ial members including the leader of the. 
Independent Party and Deputy leader of the IMoslem League Party, Iianded 
over to Mr. M. B. Aney, leader of the House, a requisition pointing out that 
“it should be the duty of the Government to take this House into coididcnco 
by keeping it fully informed about the war situation generally by periodical 
statements m the AsHcmbly.** 

In tho Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. JidaUuldin Hasheml, member of 
the ITogrcBttive Coaluioa Party wan elected Deputy speaker in place of the 
late Mr, Ashrafali. 

19th, In the Bengal Legislntivc Assembly, Mr. A, K. Fa/.hd Huq, replying to a 
question said that a scheme for the restoration and mainteniince of eonuinnnd 
harmony in Ihmgid, was being drawn up by (government in consul (alien with 
local ofliccis after <*onBuhfriitioa oi schemes already iormulated in odier priJviaccB. 

Tim (lovtu'nment ol India turned down the recoimnendaUoii of the Bengal 
Ministry to trainfcr iMr. Barat Chandra Bose from the Trirhinpuly Centra! 
Jail, to a prison in iJengal. 

In the House of Cummons, Mr. Borensou asked Mr. Amery whether in view, 
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both of the iinfortmiate effect of Japanese propajranda in some parts of the 
Far East and of the beneficial effect of the consistent opposition of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru and the Indian National movement to Japanese aggression 
and ambitions, it was intended fully to utilize the latter fact to counteract 
any effect of the Japanese propaganda.— -Mr. Amery replied : “I am not 
in a position to make any fresh statement on the Indian political situation. 
As regards the latter part of the question, His Majesty’s Government 
appreciate the anti-Japanese sentiment of the Indian political leader and will 
welcome their active co-operation in their resistance to Japanese and the 
enemy aggression.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Halim CThuznavi’s resolution on the 
working of the Income-Tax Department was discussed. 

Mr. A. C, Diitta moved a resolution recommending to the Governor-General 
in Council to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all 
political prisoners and detenus. Hr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention 
of prisoners as most improper, especially at the moment when the Government 
wanted to create mass enthusiasm for the war efloit. 

20th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, 

appealed to his countrymen to take courage from the example set by China 
under the leadership of Genaralissimo Chian g-Kai-Shek, aiul face bravely any 
aggressor. Japan and Germany, he said, represented the worst forms of Imperia- 
lism and Congress had clearly declared against all forma of Imperialism. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Government’s Budget proposals 
for 1942-43 met with a mixed reception, when the general discussion on the 
Budget began. — Most of the speakers, belonuing to the Ministerialist group, 
in view of the prevailing war situation, commended the Finance Minister on 
the way he had presented the Budget There were some who held that it 
fell far short of expectations. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, diseiissioa on tlie Bmlget proposals of 

the Bengal Government for 1912-43 began.— Dr. 11. K. Mukerji (congress), 

who initiated the debate, asked the Governnumt whether there was any 
definite plan behind the approjiriution of the year’s increased revenue. 

Mr. W. A. iM. Walker, Chairman, Indian Jute Mills Associaiion, presiding 
at the annual meeting of that body in Calcutta, observed : “If things go well 
we shall shaie in the benefits but we must be prepared to face the possibility 
of dangcis ahead. Wo are a strong and united industry and if we continue in 
that co-operation anti strength there is no reason wiiy we should not successfully 
weather any cUflkuU limes wlueh may be ahead of us.” 

21st. Sir Tej Bahadur Hapru, presiding over the Non-Party Conference in New 
Delhi, declared ; “England has got yet to make up its mind as to its 

relations with this country and express it in unambiguous language as to 
our future — a future in which India shall not be tieah^d as a dependency, 

but occupy internally and in the Councils of the Empire and at the Interna- 

tional Peatic Conference, a position of honourable equality with England and 
the Dominions.” 

Bir Tej Bahadur Sapru received from H. E. the Viceroy the rei>ly to the 
Liberal Leaders’ appeal of January 2, whick stat(‘d mier alia : “Yon will he 
aware that on two of the points which you have raised, t ffcct has been given 
to your views in that an invitation has been issued to the Government of India 
to be represented, if it so desires, in the foimulatioa of the policy in the War 
Cabinet in London and on the Pacific War Ooiineil. We shall welcome unreservedly 
the presentee at tliese mccting:s of whoever may be chosen to fulfil these 
responsible duties* 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in a statement 
in New Delhi said : *‘If Mr. Kajngopakchariar will get the authority and 
sanction of the Congress, which he has not at present, ainl define some 
basis, some common ground, and then finds the Muslim League taking an 
impossible attitude, then it may ho in his mouth to accuse us.” 

22ind. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting in Calcutta, said that mere 
inclusion of progressive elements in the British Cabinet would not solve the 
Indian problem so long as the British attitude towards India’s demands 
remained unchanged. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, when the general discussion of the 
Budget was resumed* Mr. Abdul Hamid (Moslem League) generally criticised 
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the yarioxis proposals and remarked that from a study of the Budget it seemed 
to him that a “conspiracy” was set on foot to give everything to Calcutta 
end its suburbs at the expense of the rest of the province. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan^ “The recent British reverses ought 
not to create paiiic in the land. If we have learned nothing worth while from 
contact with the British, let us, at least, learn their calmness in the face of 
misfortunes.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, commenting in New Delhi, on the Generalissimo’s 
message to the people of India, said : “i strongly hope that Marshal Ghiang- 
Kai-Shek’d appeal that Great Britain will as speedily as possible give Indians 
real political power will be listened to in England and acted on without 
loss of time.” 

At the Non-Party Conference which concluded its two-day session in New 
Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur Bapru, a resolution urging an 
immediate declaration that India should no longer be treated as a dependency 
hut given power similar to those of the other Self-Governing units of the 
British Common wealthj was passed. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
denouncing the proposals formulated by the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference. 
It stated that ‘‘Moslem India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders who are virtually hand in glove with the 
Congress and other allied Hindu organizations in the country.” 

At the meeting of the council of the All-India Muslim League, the Punjab 
traders’ strike was referred to. The council re-elected Mr. M. A. Jinnah as 
the President of the League for the year. 

A conference of the friends of the Boviet Union was held at Luckow under 
the presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidii. 

23rcl. The Council of Slate passed without discussion or amendment seven Bills, 
Four of them wore sponsored by the Commerce Secretary. Bir Alan Ijloyd. They 
were amending Bills to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill^to continue the provision 
ma<lo under an Ordiniince for assistance to the coftco industry by regulating 
the export of codec from and the sale of coffee in British India and by other 
means. 

In the Ccntrul liegislative Assembly, a number of supplementary questions 
were put to Bir Kaza Ali arising out of Bir Ziauddin’s question whether the 
controller of the All-India Kadio had told the directors of the various stations 
that Moharram programmes should not exceed half an hour* 

In the Central Asstunbly. besides the interest which the general debate 
on the Bail way Budget evoked, appreciation was expressed of the gesturo 
made to the House by His Ex<‘ellency the Vi(an*oy, on the recommendation 
of the Leader of tin' IToirsc in agreeing to the holding of a secret scH.sion, 

In the Bengal Legislative (’oniicil, general diKcussion of the Budget was 
rcBumed : — Mr, Kamini Kumar DuUa, leader of the ofllcial congress group, 
referred to tho provision for civil defence and said that Government ought to 
take precautionary measures against dislocation of trade, breakdown in transport 
and a food short.agc. 

In the Bengal LegislaUvo Assembly, about 20 members belonging to different 
parties took part in the general <hseuHsion of the Budget. 

In the Central Assembly, replying to the debate on the Railway Budget, Bir 
Andrew Glow, Railway Member, defended tho inereasa in freights and fares 
pniposed in tiie Budget anil said this was not tho time to reduee the rates. 

i\Ir, Pramathanath Bauer jee, Revenue Minister of Bengal, Baw Sir Reginald 
SInxwell, the Homo M^nuber in connection with tho Bengal Govenmient’s 
represen tat ions ri'earding Mr. Barat Chandra Bose. 

Dr. BliankatuUah Ansari, Secretary, All-India IndepeiHlent Bluslim Parties 
Boani issued a statemeut to the Press : “'Phe All-Iiniia Independimt Muslim Parties’ 
Board will meet on February 2S and March 1. IIH'J at. Delhi instead of in 
Galcutta. d’he PrcHiiient of the Board has already explained the necessity for 
tins mccfing.,...,...lhe Boar<! being the representative of nine leaiiing iudepen- 
ileut Muslim parlies of India may he expected to consider the grave situation 
whicli has arisen in India on account of the war reaching India’s borders.” 

T!jc (^HigrcHS President, I\Iaulana Ahul Kalam ^ Aziul, issued a statement at 
the arrest of ceiiain Congress leadei‘8 in the I’unjab. He said : - “I am stirprised 
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to read in today’s morning paper that prominent Congressman including Mian 
Iftikharuddin, Presidejit of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee and 
Mr. Bbimsen Saciiar, leader o£ the Assembly Party, were arrested last night. 
These arrests have been made in connection with Sales Tax agitation under 
the Defence of India Rules. I could not conceive of any distant justiOcation 
for these arrests. I kiiovv perfectly well that these persons have nothing to do 
with the Sales Tax agitation, except of course, as peacemakers, who would only 
try to ease the situation.” 

24th. The Central Legislative Assembly passed two Bills of the Oomraerce Member 
and a motion of the Finance Member for the election of members of the Standing 
Finance Committee for 1942-43. 

In the Council of State, Mr. A. deC. Williams, Secretary, Defence Co-ordination 
Department, replying on behalf of the Oomniander-in-Ohiof told Mr. M. N. 
Dalai that in the theatres where tliey were now operating, Indian troops were 
in fact defending India and helping to keep the enemy away from Indian soil. 
There was nothing to prevent the bringing of Indian troops to India if it. 
became desirable to do so. The Council then held the general discussion on 
the Railway Budget. 

In the Bengal Legislative ABscmbly, general discussion on the Government’s 
Budget for the year J912-4.J concluded In the Assembly. All the party leaders 
participated in the discussion. 

In the Punjab Lcgiblative Assembly, the Ilonso accepted by 55 against 16 
votes, the Finance Ministei’s motion to take into consideration the Punjab 
Sales Tax Amendment Rill. The motion for reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee was rejected without a division. 

The future of India hgiired prominently in the House of Commons debate. — 
Sir George Schuster, (Liberal National) said that there miiat be a sound 
Government in India during the war. “VYc have to support unity and urge 
suspension of political and personal controversies. Wo have to say to the 
Nationalists, ‘sot aside these things, and during the war unite and face the 
common periT. Fhit how can we cxpee,t them to respond to this ? Ifow can 
we cunvincG them that we are honest in our intentions to work during 

the war for Uie polieal freedom they desire — iVIajor Milner (Labour) said 

that there had been no mention of India in the Prime Minister’s speetdu 

Mr. R. R. Stokes said that ho found himself in a “dreadfal Rtato” when 

the Prime Minister said that India was specifically extducled from the 

application of the principles of the AUautit^ Charter and the Prime Minister 
of the Punjab had deserihed this as the biggest rehuT India had ever received. 
Marshal Chsjing-Kai-Shek had said that India should give united support to the 
principle of Atlantic Charter ; but why should she if they dhl not apply to her ? 

Mrs. r^arojini Naidu, addressing the Btudenls of the Lucknow UniverBity, 
observed; “You will only he a pattern of shame uulesH you nro sineere to the 
cause of your Motherland and do constrind.ivo work of mobilising human forceB 
and take a lesson from the younger generations of the nut ions. 

25th. In the Central Lfigislative Assembly, oppoHitiou gioupB felt disappointed 
when Mr. BL H. Aiuiy, T^eader of the House claimed privilcg,c and refused 
to disclose whether the (lovernmeut of Intlia ha<l urged the British fiovernmeut 
to give India representation on the war cabinet and the Paeitie War CoiukuI, 

In the Bengal l^egishitivc Assembly, a statement repartling the (hi\ernmeni 
policy in eonnexiou with labour under war emerg<me,y coutiitioiis, and also what 
the Cfoverument proposed to do in regard to the (‘use of Dr. Suresh Ghaiidra 
Bannerjee, against whom au in tern meat onh*r ha<i been passed under the 
Defence of India Rules, was maile by f!ui Premier ( iMr. A. K. Fayilul lluq ). 

In the Honso of ('ommons, Hir t^tallhrd Cripps, Lotnler of the 1 louse, replying 
to the two-day wsu* debate, referretl to India an<l said tlmt the British C«overn- 
ment were much concerned m to the whole question of unity and strangtii 
of India in the face of dangers threatening that country, ’fhe Govern iiient 
fully realised that it was important that England should do the utmost in the 
circumstances to make a full contribution towards unity. It would not bo 
profitable to debate so important and vital a question in a partial manner but 
the Government hoped that smdi a debate would bo possible very shortly upon 
the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin was pleased to accept the resignation 
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tenckml by Dr, A, B. Meiion, Minister for Biiial Developnirnt, and to appoint 
Islv. T. K. Najar, leader of the XJinonisl Party, in the Cochin Ct)uncil as Minister. 

26tk Tn the Council of State, there was a full dress debate on Pandit H. N. 
Kniizru’s resolution recommending*: to the Governor-General in Council to 
represent to hip,hcr authoiitics that, in order to place the primary responsibility 
for the protection of the country on Indian shouldeiR and to prepare the country 
fully for its defeneo, the ])ortfolio of Defence in the Goveinoi-GcneraPs Executive 
(Jounc.il ho entrusted lo a non-odicinl Indian, 

A Press Comniuiiiqne from New Delhi stated: ‘It has been accepted in 
principle that theie sliould bo reciprocal a]>pointment8 of Chinese and Indian 
represenlailves (o Delhi and Ohunkinj; with the local lunk of Minister on the 
lines of c^istin^i arraipionhmts^betwcen Delhi and WaRhinp,ton J’ 

In Mio Ooiitral Do^islativo Assembly, v^ir Andrew Clow' infortnod the House 
that au export, tudlic ollioor was l)einj>, ai^pointr^d Controller of Bailway 
Priority m the th)innnunoations Ikpartment and that an additional Secretary 
was hcinir appointed in the same Department to enable IMr. S. N. Boy, 
Communication Secretary, to devote jireatei* time to transport problems* 

In lire Central Assembly a revision of the convention separating? Bailway 
Phnance from General Finance was asked for in the com so of the debate on 
a cut motion moved by Sir PhaHleric James. 

'rhe Boiiy.al Lcj>;islative Council passed the Bengal (Jrimrnal Law (Industrial 
Areas) Arueudment Bill, lOll. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the charge that the Government had 
failed to cnliat uon-otlrcial co-operation in A, B. P. work was made by some 
members of the ollicial Congiesa Paity when the Ilonso was asked to 
sanction iho suppienrentary demand for grant of Rs. 70,2:5,1 for expenditure 
in connect, ion with civil dclence measmes. 

Tlie tSecrotnry of h>lnte for India, Mr. Amery, was asked by the Labourite, 
IMr. v*^orciiHon, in the House of Commons, wlicthcr he had any further statement 
to make on the pro]H>sals of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, whether any recent steps 
had been taken t,o ascertain Pandit Jawhailal Nehru’s views on the matter, and 
what rejn'esentalions on Clhineso and Indian relationships and common 
siB{>iraiions hail been rei’eived by the British (fovernment. — Mr. Amery 
rei)lied : “'rhe niiRwor to the first two parts of the (piestion is in the 
negative* The rec.cnt visit of Ohiang-Kai-Shek to India enabled a full 
exchange of views to take plaea between him and the Viceroy.” 

27th. Hu* (Jeorge Morton, presiding at the annual meeting of the Pamgal Chamber 
of Commerce, in Calcutta, made an appeal “to all sections of the community 
to sink their political difTiiKniees in this time of tiial and stand togetlier to 
aehic’ve one common purpose and mu* common freedom.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Couneil, a repolution that the Government should 
immediately take all possible Ht<*ps to seenre the release of Jlr. Snrat Chandra Bose, 
in detention in the ’rrichinpuly Central Jail, was couHid?‘red and partly discusHed. 

Maulana Ahul Kulnm Azad, the Congress President, addresHing a public 
meeting in Calcutta, extdaiued what the Congress intended to do to meet the 
“immediate danger ” “The danger,” he pointed out, “is grave no doubt, hut, 
tho gravest danger is to be panicky* 1 must tell my eountrymeo that the 
nations who fear death most are those who sutfer most/’ 

Blr* Bhulabhai J, Desai, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on the present political situation, declared : “If Urn statomeni of 
Hit Htaiibrd Crip\>H in the House of Commons portends anything, it is that 
lie realises that unless India is made to fed this is her war, no solution w 
possihle.” 

28th. In ilic Ctnlral Legislative AsHcmbly, introducing the tVnfral Budget for 
BH2-1B, the Finaiu^e, Member dihclosed a revenue dcfudl of Us, IT crores for 
tho cm rent \ear and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, 
ut Us. •{( crorcH next year. 

His I'Acelltuicv the Chancellor, Sir John Herbert, at the annual Convoc'ation 
t>C the Culeutla Hniieihity deiivereil his addrcHB on “War and our Dufy” 
uH the main theme, ifis Excellency observed : “Mk cannot tell when or how 
the blow will fall, if indeetl it iloes fall at all, hut wc must be lendy in onr 
licaits ns a til as in mateiial wavs for whatever may evt*ntuatt». We must 
hlujw the I t'Dplc of the woild that Ciueutta is in no way inferior to other 
i-ri'Ut dtics^ w'hicli have huttcred, in the courage and fortitude of Us citizens*” 
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The visit of Sir Stafford Cripps to the shores of India, as the 
envoy of the British Government, marked an important era in the 
modern constitutional history of India. He brought with him a draft 
declaration, setting out the conclusions of the British War Cabinet 
for discussion with Indian leaders. The object of the visit as stated 
by Sir Stafford was : “His Majesty’s Government, having considered 
the anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to the fulfil- 
ment of the promises made in regard to the future of India, have 
decided to lay down in precise and clear terms the steps which, they 
propose, shall be taken for the earliest possible realisation of Self- 
Government in India. The object is the creation of a New Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dominion, associated with the United 
Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown 
but equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any 
aspect of its domestic and external affairs.” 

Sir Stafford further explained the situation by stating, “We hope 
and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded up on the froe consult of all its peoples ; but it is not for us, 
Britons, to dictate to you, Indian peoples.” 

The Congress Nationalist Party in the Central Legislative Assem- 
bly, decided to change the name of the party to Nationalist Party.” 

The President of the All-India Momin Conference sent a cable to Mr. 
Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. L. S. Amcry, repudiating the 
claim of Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the Moslems as also the Moslem. 
League's claim to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems. 

In the Council of State, Sir A. P. Patro welcomed tlie proposal 
of the Government of India to moot the deficit of 35 crores by resort- 
ing to loans instead of imx^osing fresh taxes. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, sharply 
criticized the statement of Mr. C Eajagopalacliari to the effect : “What 
the Muslim League wants is a fair and just share in real power and 

no Indian politician is interested in denying this.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assemldy, the question of giving effect 
to the rcconinicnclaiions of the Ploud Commission, was raised by the 
Muslim League Party. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. II. Glmznavi wanted 
that the Govermnent of India should make a statement declaring 
once for all whether ‘scorehed earth' policy w\)iilcl ])0 acloi)ted m India. 

Outside the IIoiiso ho was supported by khihalnia Gandhi, who made 

an a|>peal to the Gov(‘rninent that in order to allay general panic^ 
government sliould make a satisfactory siatfuicnt in that regard. 

The Chittag<mg Armoury Paid made an appeal to the 

Indian National Congress and to the Home b^cjcrotary, Govcrnmicnt of 
Bengal, strongly denuimcing Fascist methods of the enemy. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, vice-Prosident of the AlMudia Hindu Maha- 
sabha pointed out that besides the Muslim Leagiu^ ihoro wore other 
Muslim Associations, such as the Bhia Associailon, the Momin Association, 
the Jamiat-ul-ulema and otiiors. 

On behalf of the Indian, ilio Bengal National, the Muslim and 
the Bengal Mill-owners' Associations, a telegram was sent to the Govornraent 
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of India, expressing the view that the “scorched earth" policy would 
be inadvisablo and entirely unnecessary. 

Sir Stafford Cripps said that he and Mr. Churchill “absolutely 
greed" on the War Cabinet’s proposal and hoped that they ivould 
“appeal to the Indian leaders since they were the unanimous result 
of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past 
to have had widely differing outlooks on the question." 

Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Kripalani made an appeal for the 
general observance of the National week in India. 

His Majesty the King-Emperor broadcast a speech to the Empire 
on the eve of the National Day of Prayer, expressing his sympathy 
for the sufferings caused by the war. 

Ist The Alhrudia Committee of the Hindu Mahasablia at Lucknow, passed several 
resolutions on the political situation in India with paitumlar reference to the 
developments in the Far East. Mr. V. 1>. Bavarkar, lT*esident of the Mahasabha, 
was in the chair. 

To enable all Nationalist members of the Central Legislature to join the 
party, the Congress Nationalist party at its meeting in New Delhi decided 
to change the name of the party to the “Nationalist Tarty.’’ Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutt presided. 

A Press communique said that the Punjab Go^einment appointed a special 
committee to examine the case against each Hccuiity i>risoner in the Punjab 
and to make such rocommeiidations as it migld consider necessaiy in each 
individual case. 

Mr. V. 1) ^^avarkar, at a public meeting at Tau know, made a reply to I\Ir. 
Jiniiah’s speech at Birajgiinj and strong criticism of the (bngress ideology. 

A meeting of the All-India Azad Muslim Board, passed a resolution in New 
Delhi, stating i7ife7- aha : “The Board is convinced that, there is general 
unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cense to be a dep.endemT 
if this end is to be achieved and that it should liavc the freedom enjoyed by 
the other free countries of the world, including KuLland and the Dominions. 
Bepiescnting nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the bulk 
of tlic Indian Muslims, the Board fully supports this demund.” 

2iid. The (government of Bengal issued a comnuinicpio detailing the steps taken 
for the reception of cvai-uecs arriving in Bengal from Burma and for forwarding 
them to tlieir destinations. 

Pandit dawlunial Nehru in a slatfunent from Allahabad ohsm'ved : ‘T'here is 
a certain elementary decem-y which people observ(i even towards their oppaments 
in public life in politics. But some p<‘Ople wlio apparently call themselves 
Ministers in Drissa today have (hmionstrated that they do i ot possess even this 
elementary decency. Some of them broke their ]'leuges solemnly given. And 
tlien, afraid of being defeated in the Trovineial Ass(-mhly, tiny starte<l arresting 
those who might work against them in the elo<*tiou campaign.” 

;!rd. Bir StaHord Gripps, in reply h) a cable sent by the Maharaj Ivumar Sir 
Vijay of Vizianagram, President of the Andhra Mahasabha, said : “I shall do 
my utmost to asHist in bringing about a solution of the problems which now* 
confront this country and India in voimmm. I trust that you and all my 
indian frieiuls will play your part in helping to arrives at a reasonable and fair 
(lompromiso whicli will satisfy the varioim parties and sc'ctions oi Jmlian opinion,” 

I\Ir. Bhaikh I^I. 7iahiruddin, TresUUnt and Mr. Abdul (bdyum, Vit*e- President 
of^ the All-Imlia Momin Gonferenee sent a ea))le to Mr. Churehilh Bir Btahbrd 
(hippH and Mr. B B. Aineiy. — ‘ ''I'hc All- India eon ferenee representing over 
45,1 Ol.Otn 1 31<e.lem.s of the I^Ionun (Ansar), community repudiates ^Ir. JinnalpH 
lendtu’ship as al.so the Illoslem Leaegie.'s clnini to ^lossess the soh* rifdit to speak 
on liehalf of Indian Moslems mid supports the dcunand for immediate reciiemtion 
of India’s i’Heiliua.” 

In tia' Bt'u ui he j dative Gouindl, a statement on the rising pines oi diuncHtie 
coke was nuulc by Khan Pnihadnr Abdul Karim, (’ominena* ^linister. 

In tlie I’entinl Lcgi^lative Assembly, replying to Mr. (icoind iJeshnuikIp Mr. 
31. B. Ancy stuted that the qucotiun oi reudeiing fhumeiai afesiHtance to aepen- 
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dants in India of Indians stranded in the war zones was engaging the Govern- 
ment of India’s attention. 

4tli. In the Central Assembly, replying to criticisms made during the debate on the 
Budget, Sir Jeiemy Raisman, Finance Member said : “As regards economy and 
retrenchment, the extent to which the civil side of the Ciovernment equally with 
the many defence services was at the present time part of the war macuinery.” 

In the Sind Legislative Assembly, a revenue deficit of Rs. 15*27 lakhs was 
revealed in the budget estimate for the year 1942-43. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a cable from Allahabad, to N^ews Chronicle, 
London, said : “Destiny itself is bringing India and China together again.” 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ex-Premier of the United Provinces, addressing a 
meeting at Haldwani ( Nainital ) said ; “Whether of Japs or of (jrermans, we 
will face aggression like men and fight for the freedom of one nation to the last.” 

5th. The Orissa Budget for 1942-43 revealed a revenue surplus of Rs 12,000. 
There w^as no proposal for fresh taxation. The Budget estimates were presented 
ill the Assembly by Pandit Godavaris Misra, Finance Minister. Total revenue 
were estimated at Rs. 1,97,07,000 and expenditure at Ra. 1,96,95,000. 

The Government of Bengal convened a confei*ence in Calcutta of leading 
members of vaiions organizations and interests to consider the question of 
forming a Central Civil Defence Committee in the city, as also smaller Sub- 
Committees in different w\ards or sub-areas and in other vulnerable areas in 
the mofussil. 

In the Council of State, opening the gcner.d discussion on the Budget, Sir 
A. P. Patro welcomed the Goveimii cut’s decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit 
by resorting to loans instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
over-taxed people. 

The Central Legislative Assembly agreed to lefer to a selet‘t committee Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar’s Bill to facilitate tlie collection of statistics of certain 
kinds relating to industries, and passed his Bill to extend the date up to which 
certain duties characterized as protective should have effect. 

6th. Ill the Central Tjegishitivc Assembly, Kir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member, 
in answer to a question put by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, said : “Ste])8 have been 
taken in collaboration with certain important itvodiicers to increase the production 
of steel in India. Some now furnafos are in the process of installation.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, a reference was made to the arrest of Mr. 
Sarat Chandra Bose. Replying to IMr. Nnr Ahmed (Moslem League), Mr. A, 
K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, referred to the Press communique, issued on the 
subject by the Government of India or December 31, 1941 and said that he and 
his colleagues approached the Govennnont of India in the matter. 

In the Central Assembly, during the general debate on the Budget, Mr. 
Jamnadas iVIehta, asked for a clonr enunciation of the Labour Department’s 
policy during the war, particularly on his demand that the basic minimum 
substratum of the living staiulanf of the w’Orking classes should not suffer. 
For this pur})Ose, he demanded that the working classes should get a dearness 
allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost of living, so that the standard of 
living miglit be kept up, even at a low level. 

''J'lie Council or Btate reje<ucd, without a division, Pandit Hriday Nath 
Kunzru’s resolution asking ^ for immediate steps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. 

India’s solidarity with China in her heroic struggle against Japan was w’cll 
demonstrated at a public meeting in ('ah*utta. 

The Moslem League Party in the Central legislature with Mr. M. A. Jiimali 
in the chair, resolved to send a cable to the ihime ]\Iinister, Mi*. Churchill : 
“The Moslem League I’arty in the ('entral Legislature views with grave alarm 
and apprehension reports that His IMujesty’s Government and the British 
Parliament may be stampeded into making n lironouncemcnt or adopting a 
a scheme interim within the framework of the present constitution or the 
future regarding constitutional changes and imuressc-B U]on Ilis Majesty’s 
Government through you that no de<‘hmition shoukl be made which will i>x*ejudice 
or militace in any way against the Moslem demand for Pakistan as the only 
solution of India’s future constitutional problem.” 

7th. Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
from Bombay, said : “In the interests of ilindudom, I feel it my duty to 
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repudiate most emphatically the statement made by Sj Rajagopalachariar this 
week, who accoraing to A. P. I. staled, “What the Muslim League wants 
is a fair and just share in real power and no Indian politician is interested in 
denying this.” His odiciousness is only equalled by his audacity in presuming 
that lie was entitled to play the roll of a self-appointed spokesman of all 
IHditicians in India and secondly, that all Indians who did not think the 
demands of the JMuslim League ‘fair and jusP were not politicians at all”. 

In the Central Legislative Ahsombly, compensatory and house-rent allowances 
for all postmen and lower grade staiV in the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
were demanded by Ilao Sahab Bivaraj on a cut motion. 

8th. In the Bind Assembly, Professor Gbansyam ( Congress ) sought to raise 
the (‘onstitiitioual issue ni the pioviucc when he asked the Premier, Khan 
Bahadur Alla Baksli, wliether the communication to the Becretary of State for 
India raised the general issue as to the acceptance or non -acceptance of the 
MinistryM advi(‘.e by the (Jovernor or whether it covered only questions of 
merit of partimilar matters on \vhi<*h hlinistorial advice M'as not acted upon 
by the (Jovernor and to supply a list of such cases, 

jMuhatma Gandhi, in an article in the Ilarijim, under the caption “An appeal 
to “(JuJ^d-e-Azam”, gave an extract from an English w'’cekly published under 
the direction Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, secretary of the All-India Moslem 
League, attacking Hinduism, and said : “The uolic.y adopted in the paper 
must lead to the promotion of bitterness and strife between the two communities. 
If the end is to be attained through strife and force and not by persuasion and 
agreement I can have nothing to say. But 1 observe from Quaid-e-Azam’s 
speeches that he has no quarrel with the Hindus. He wants to live at peace 
with them. I [dead, therefore, for a juster estimate of men and things in papers 
representing the i^oliey and programme of the Moslem Ticague.” 

Madame Cluang-Kai-Bhek paid a tribute to the w’oincn ot India in tlie course 
of a message to a womaids meeting held at Chungking in observance of 
“Interaationai Women's Day”^ 

Mr. G. D. Buhl, addressing the Eederation of Indian (Chamber of 

Commen‘e, in New Delhi, declared : “Gur experience of the Poger hlission to 

India has been none too happy and wo have, therefore, to look at the reported 
American technical mission to ex]>loro the possibility of furthering the 
industrial ]»rogTcss of India wiUi a bit of suspicion.” 

Mr. C. Uajagopalachari said in Madras : “i\Ir Bavarkar's statement is 

based on an improper understanding of my statement on tlic subject of the 
Moslem League position. 

Dtli. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the question of giving ctiect to the 
recommendations of the I^'lond Commission ap])ointe<l by the pnwioim hlinistry, 
which inchuied the ))roposal for the abolition of the. rennaiuuit Betthunent, was 
raisctl by the ]\lnslnn League Baity in opi^osition by means of a cut motion 

in connection with the Government’s bu<lg<‘t demand for grants for Its. ;d»,t]LV.(Kj 
for expemiiture under the head “Land Ihwuuuic.” 

The secoiui anmml session of tlu^ Punjab jMuslim Btiahuith' Feilerution was 
held at Pawalpiiuli umler the presidentship of Ghaudhri Khaliqnzzuman.- Mr. 
Jinnah sent a uu'ssage to the Ooni<‘ren<‘e, in which after revitwving the activities 
of the hluslim League, sahl : “Apart from the political proj^'ramme, the urgent 
and immediate nml for us is to take. siepB ami put into ellect tlie €i*ononuc, 
social and educational programme which was laid down by the resolution of the 
All-India Muslim League at Lucknow.” 

In the Bengal Legislative i^ouncil, the (tuesUon of having a separate Minister 
in charg;e of Civil Defence was raiseil when the Bui>plementaiy Biuiget Kstimato 
for }9U-i2 came up for <‘OUHideration. 

tilth. qiie Council of Biate agreed to five onicial motions seeking to iicci non- 
olli<‘iul nicmlierB to the (Vntrul Ailvisory Council for Paihvays, the Btunding 
Commiitce to advise on the subjects other than “Uoadh” <leidt with in the 
Department of Communications, the Btnndiniv Committee to advise on subjects 
in the Departnuuit of Commerce as well as three mem)>erH to serve on the 
Btamlini’ Committee h)r Poads. 

In tiu* Central Legislative Assembly, the IMadras < tovennnent Press Note 
recommeiuling that any one who had no htisiness to keep him in the ciiy of 
Almiras ami who intended to leave it tlic danger lu‘came acute shouid leave 
as soon as he eouhi, w’as uderrctl to hy Mr. L. iVavalrai. who fibkcd whal 
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facilities the Government had provided for evacuation such as free transport 
accommodation, monetary assistance and safeguarding* of property and education 
of children ? 

In the Central Assembly, the question o£ inadequate representation of 
Mussalmans in the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, specially in the 
gazetted ranks, was raised by Haji Abdul Sattar Sait. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the decision of the Government of Bengal 
as to whether there would be further curtailment in the acreage of 1942 jute 
crop, which had been fixed at ten annas to that of 1940 in December 1941, 
would be announced shortly, said the Chief Minister. 

11th. Mr. Churchill made an announcement in the House of Common : “Sir 
Stafford Cripps is proceeding to India on a special mission. The official 
purpose of Sir Cripps^ visit to India is to seek assent to the proposal 
wdiich the British Government have agreed on to meet the Indian situation.^ 
Sir Stafford will take the British Government’s constitutional proposals wRff 
a view to securing agreement. He will consult with the Viceroy of India and 
the Commander-in-Ghiof on the military situation.” 

A London message, dated March 10, stated : Sir Stafford Cripps announced 
in the HouBe of Commons that the Prime Minister would make a statement 
at the next sitting of the House with regard to India.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy deliveied the following message to the people of 
India from New Delhi “I send this message to all men and women who live in 
this land, whatever their politics, their religion, or their race. You will be invited, 
during the next few weeks, to enrol yourselves in the national war front. The 
land we live in is threatened with danger. This is a call to action to everyone 
of us I confide in your courage.” 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Goviud Deshmukh made an attempt 
to move an adjournment motion to discuss “the necessity of taking immediate 
steps to put a stop to the misconduct of soldiers as evidenced by the damage to 
the shops and molestation of women near Hiiziir Paga at Poona”. 

The Central Assembly adopted motions for the election of members to five 
Standing Committees, namely, the Advisory Committees to the Commerce and 
Communications Dei^artments and the Committee for Roads, and the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 
— ^^riic House then began discussion on tlie Finance Member’s moiion that the 
Finance Bill be taken into consideration. 

In the Sind Asflemhly, Khan Baiiadur Allah Baksb, Premier of Sind, replying 
to the general discuHsion on the Budget, said : ‘fin a modern world you 
require modern persons with motlern life and modern methods. I am modern 
but not accustomed to modern ]>ropaganda.” 

Mr. Hare Krishna JMabtab, ex-.M ember of the OongrcRS Working Committee 
was sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 100, in default to undergo four months’ 
simple imprisonment under the Defence of India Rules. 

lath. The Working Committee of the All-India Shia Political Conference (Lucknow) 
passed a resolution reiterating its national standpoint and unequivocally 
declaring that the Shia community stood for the independence and political 
advancement of the country, 

III the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Moslem League Opposition ventilated 
their grievances against the Ministry by means of a cut motion when the 
demand for a grant of Rs. 1, *27,42, 000 for cxt»enditure on General Administration 
came up for consideration. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Hon’ble Mr. Santosh Kumar Basil, 
Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, replying to a question, confirmed that 
a large number of evacuees, who were residents of the province of Bengal, from 
Burma, Malaya, Biugapore, Hongkong, Penang, and other enemy occupied 
territories, had come back to Bengal. Their number was not known. 

qiie position of the Moslem League in Indian iiolilicB was the subje.ct of 
questions in the House of Commons. Mr. R. Boreason (Labour) asked Mr, L. B. 
Amery. Secretary of State, whether he considered the declaration of the 
All-Tiidia Momen Oonfereiico at Delhi, claiming to represent 45 million 
Moslenns, supporting the demand for immediate recognition of India’s 
freedom and repudiating any claim by Mr. dinnah and the Moslem League 
to possess the sole right to speak on behalf of Indian Moslems. — Mr. Amery 
in his reply said : have received a telegram from the President of the 
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AlMndia Blomin Conference in the sense stated. The conference claims 
to speak on behalf of the IMomins, a Moslem Community chiefly composed of 
Aveavers and aiiricultural labourers and immbcrino fiom four to five million, 
and not 45 miliion. Many J^Iorains belong to the IMoslem Lea^^ue.’’ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Mr. Hussenblioy Lalji, resumin'*; his 
speech on the Finance Bii!, asked the Finance Member what lie proposed to 
do with the hn^e sterlin.a; balances lying idle in Erjgland. He expressed the 
opinion that all requirements of war should be financed by long term 
loans. 

A meeting of the Moslem League Party in the Central Legislature re-elected 
Mr. M A. Jinnah as its leader, bir Yamin Khan was elected its Secretary, 
in place of Sa* Ziauddin Ahmed, who liad I'equested the party to relieve 
him on account of his work in connection with the Aligarh Moslem University 
of which he wjis the Vice-Chancellor. 

13th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, uproarious scenes maiked the proceedings, 
when the Finance Minister, Dr. bhyama Prasad Mookerjee, was replying to 
e.riticisms levelled against the Ministry in regard to the alleged ‘■'misuse” of 
the Defence of India Eules. 

Mr. Satya Priya Bannerjee (Ministerialist Party) moved a resolution urging 
that persons convicted or detained by the Government of Bengal under the 
Defence of India Act and the rules framed there-under be immediately and 
unconditionally released.^ 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir A. H. Gluiznavi alluded to the 
fall of cotton prices in the Bombay Market from Es. 184 to Es. IGO for 
Broach and said that the fall was duo to the fear that cotton would he 
burnt before the Japanese could come and take it. He, thei\‘i'()rc, wanted that 
in order to allay panic, the Government of India sliordd make a statement 
declaiing once for "all whether scorched earth policy w’as to be introduced 
in India. 

Jn the Punjab Legislnfive Assembly, trenchant criticism of the wheat control 
policy of the Government of India, was maiie during the debate on an 
adjournment motion, moved by I\Ir. burajmal, a member of the Minist-miu! 
Party, to “discuris the inability of tlie Punjab (h)vernment to prevent the 

export of wheat fiom Piis province at a time when the province is faced with 

a Eorious wheat famine.” Tlie motion received unanimous su]>port from all 
section of the House, including the Congress I'arty and was passed without, 

a single dissentient voice, after a two hour debate. 

His Excellency bir Itohert Peid, Governor of Assam, re-viewing the 

province's war etlort said that tlic amount contributed to the Piovincial War 
hhnid up to March 4 tolallctl Hs, 15 23, (BO. 

In the Bengal Legislative AsHcmbly, a report a]*pof\ring in the 
of a speech deliveied on the 13th Blarch, in connexion with the diHcimsion oi 
a non-official resolution urging thn release of priRonera under the Defence of 
India Act and EuUis, formed the subject-matter ot a point of order by Dr. 
Nalinakhya banyul 

Blr. N* G. Cbatterjee, Working President of tlie Bengal Prouncial Hindu 
Mfthasabha, presiding over tlie North Bengal Hiiuiu Conference at Chuimohar 
(Pabna) observed ; ‘ Political misfit 8 me just as dangwuts as quislings. 'Uiev 
should be ma<lG to retreat or withdraw from the field of Imlo'-Briflsh pylitics 
unhononred and unwept.” 

The Cliittagong Armoury Raid prisoners made a strong appeal to the Indian 
National Congress and to the people of India in general “to Icai! the Indian 
p/cople on the path of a mighty movement against Fascism and hasten tlie 
hour of pcople^s victory over the Fascist enemies,” 

harder Patel. nddreSHing a meeting of the clotli merchants of Aluucdalmd, 
dc(d{ucd : ‘There is the least danger of invasion in Ahmedabiul and Gujvrat, 
situated as they aic; and no danger at all in the villagt's.” 

'rhe iion’hle .Sir Sultan Alimed, Law I^Iember, Viccn>y’s Council, presiding 
over the All-lNdigions’ Confcrein^e in New Dellii, ol>fi<‘na‘d ; “In tins gniii land 
of Mnjnuinul-lbdHfU), unity of leligions must bo a tangible truth, too ghniouH 
to miss. Wheie the fatiirs of Sarhimi and Pakpattan mint* led their messages 
with those of tlie snnyasis of Bmiares and Prayag, v\e need but luiUtly think 
of tliis truth and better not aigue.” 

15th. Mahatma fbmdhi wrote in the llarijnv, under the eaptaiii, Ih'slrability of 
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Exodue’ : “A con-espondent asks for my detailed views on the exodus that I 
have advised from the cities of all who are not wanted there and ail who are 
unfit or unwiliinjj; to stay there. No one is obli^ied to stay in ai^ninst his will. 
In the event of bombardment, it is clear that non-combatants can only be a 
burden in every way. iSuccessful defence a^iainst a poweiful enemy requires 
exclusive concen tuition on holding the enemy at bay. The defenders' attention 
mi|8t not be divided. This is from the military point of view.” 

The Bengal Oivii Protection Committee, consiituted under the auspices of the 
Provincial Congress Committee, decided at a meeting in Calcutta, to start at 
first twenty-one aid centres and four mobile units to attend to any air raid 
casualties in the city and suburbs. 

The Woiking Committee of the All-India Students’ Federation, in New Delhi, 
passed the following araonf^ other resolutions : — ‘‘This rat-efiiiig greets with joy 
the appeal issued by the Chittagong Armouiy Raid i>iiBoneis in Dacca juil to 
the people of India exhorting all Indians including the workers, the peasants 
and the students, to line up in the united front against fascism,'’ The meeting 
calls upon the Government of Bengal to i in mediately release these prisoners 
in this giave hour and thus release their full energies for mobilising public 
opinion in support of the people’s war against fancisra,” 

Among the resolutions passed at the session of the North Bengal Hindu 
Mahasabha at Chatmohar (Fabna) being held under the presidentship of 
Mr, N, C. Ghatrerjee, was one ivdat.ing to the couBtiuitional changes. — 
The resolutions enjoined on the British Government to accept the triple 
demand made by the All-India Hindu Mahasabiui, namely, the recogniiion of 
India's independence, the conceiitraiitm of political sovereignty in India and 
the nationalisation of the Government of India. 

16th. H. E. the Viceroy addressing the annual session of the Chamber of Princes 
in New Delhi, observed : * On you, represcntaiives of Princely India, lies, on 
US all, the obligation to secure for India a triumphant and happy issue out of 
this, her lasting time of tiial and danger.” 

In the Ctmtral Legislative Assembly, Mr. K. O. Neogy made a suggestion 
that non-oHicial Indians should be associated with the pro}) 08 ed American 
Technical Mission. SSuch association of iion-oliieial Ailvisers was necessary in 
order to lay at rest suspicions that the visit of the MisHion might lead to the 
creation of vested interests in the induBtrial field. Indian public opinion was 
not going to tolerate such vested interests. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Piovin<*ial Muslim League, which met 
at Patna, adoi>ted a resolution drawing the attention of tbs District Muslim 
League Working Committees to the neceSHity for urging unon all tlie branches 
to take up the work of Htrengthening the Muslim National Guards organisation. 

In the Bengal Legislative Asaemldy. the quesiion of the arrest and detention 
of Mr. Harat Chandra Bose was again raised. The Chief Minister. Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq said that the arrest had been made under orders of the Government 
of Bengal upon directionn of the Central Gi)vernment. 

The Chittagong Armoury Raid Prisoners addressed a letter to the Home 
Minister, Government of Bengal, stating inter olia : ‘M he vietoiy of Fascist 
aggressors, vre have no doubt, would moan total disaster lor the human 
civilization, d'he victory of Fascism would plunge humanity into the daifcest 
abyss of limitless misery. And in the midst of that ali-pervadtng gloom the 
fate of the Indian people will be no less doomed than that of any other 
people.” 

Maulana Abul Kafam Azad, when approached by Fresamen about Sir Stafford 
Oripps' mission to India said : “As everything is nebulous about Sir Stafford 
Cripps* proposalB, nothing can be said ; hut the Working Committee will give 
its thought to them if they are worth considering ; the whole business will be 
finished soon if nothing substantial is im mediately granted.” 

The Madras Presidency's Budget for 1042-41 estimated the revenue at Rs. 
18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure at Rs. 18,04,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus 
of Rs. 3 59 lakhs 

Mr. Abdul Q. Answari, Vice-President of the All-India Momin Conference, 
in a statement to the Press at Patna, said : “Let^ us hope that Sir Stafford 
Cripps with his undoubted breadth of vision, will not view the Indian problem 
through Mr. Amery's jaundice<l eyes and will not hesitate to recognise the 
just rights of the backward elasBes of the Muslim community ” 

S 
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17tb. In the Central LefjislatWe Assembly, during the debate on the Finance 
Bill, Sir Henry Gidney uttered a note o£ warning against fitth columnists. 

/rhe iSongreHs Working Ooinmiitee at Wurdha adjourned alter four hours’ 
discussion. — Dining ti»e sitting Mahatma Gandhi was piesont. 

In the Punjab Assernidy, replying to the debate on a *V,ut” motion moved to 
discuss the geneial adiuiiiiHtriuion policy oi the Punjab Government, the Minister 
ma<le a dcihoation that he had always been prejuiied to ioini a National 
Government in the piovince provided the Congiess agreed to co-operate 
in the prosecuiion of the war. 

In the Oiiatulnr of Piinces the rosolntion on Bir Stfdlnrd Cripps’ visit and 
the atiiunle of th ihinees to proposals foi constitutional reform was moved 
by the Chancellor and cairied unanimouely. 

tSth, In the Ccntial Legislative Assembly, after the Finance Member’s reply to 
the five dayH’ debate on the motion for eousidei ation of the Finance Bill, the 
Assembly divided on ihe motion and passed it by 49 votes to 16. The Muslim 
I,^"ngne voted uguiiiHt it, while of the Nationalist Party one voted with the 
League while a tew votcil with the Government and some remained neutral. 

Bu* Hikamlcr llyat Khan, Punjab Piemier, in an interview at Lahore, said : 
*‘l am doing my best to bring about s settDment between the Congress and the 
Moslem Leagu<? and I think there is a possibility of settlement.” 

Tiie Council of State dtscussed Mr. Mohanied Huasieirs adjournment motion 
in the plight of Imlian evacuees from Burma. 

Mr. H. Satyamuni, m.l.a. (Central) mldressing a public meeting in New 
Delhi, obstu'ved : ‘Whenever this ivar may end and ho v, ever the war may end, 
this great and ancient country of ours will attain Puma Swaraj and New Delhi 
will be the capital of a tree India,” 

Pandit Jawhavlul Nctiru issued a strongly worded Bfcitement dealing with the 
plight of evatuiees and ri^fugees fiom Malaya and Burma. — Pandit Nehru 
refuK<‘d to “the racial discrirni nation that, has been and is eo evident and the 

aHroumiing diflVieuce in the treatment given to Europeans and the Indians 

Every etiort is being iniulc to find luxury quarters for Eurupenns and hardly 
any om* except some private agencies care for Indian families who are adrift.” 

Dr, B. S. Mooje, Vi<'c-*PreHi(h*nt of the AU-lndia Hindu Mahasabha, in 
the course of a Hta'enient, said : “It is a fact which even Mr, Amery cannot 
deny that,. hesid<'H the Muslim League, there are so many other Muslim 
ftMK(»ciaiions such as the Bhia Association, the Momin Assomation, the Jamiat- 
nl-tilema and othejs who, in their own ways, claim to repiesent the iMusliins 
of India, but ht'cause the Muslim League is recognir.ed by, and enjoys the 
fiivotirs of, the Government for Imncriai reanono of their own, the Muslim 
Leagutt is made u> look more powerful than all these associations.” 

t9th* A telegram was received from the Piivatc Becietary to the Viceroy stating 
that Bir Btathud Ciipps would like to meet n^prenentatives on behalf of ihe 
Congress on or about Xlnrch 26. 

In the Cciitial Ahsembly. tlic Finanta^ Mtunher agreed to an amendment 
to raise the taxable mini mum of incomes for ineoruc-tax from Kfi. lOOU to 
K«. IbfKl 'rho Finance Pull orgtnully proposed to bring witliin taxable units 
all im-omes from Hs, KfK) to Rs. 2tK)(). 

The United Proviru’cs fourth hndLou. since the outbreak of the war estimated 
a surplus of Hs 4(32 lakhs. The budget had an opening hala»'ce of Rs. 13/11, 
(XX). 'Iln* revenue receipts total Hs. 17.12,32 (XX) anti charges amount to Rs. 17, 
OB.bO/HHl, Inuiug a surplus of Ks. 4.02 Inkhs, 

In the Bengal Legislative Assvmhly, altogether ten cut motions in connexion 
with the Edu(*fOion demand undtT the Budget were moved. Of these four were 
to division and n Jc{*te<!.— As proposed by the Minister-in-charge, the 
House %'ufed lis 1,71.1 0.CKD for ‘ Education General” and Ks. 11, 22,800 for 
“Kdueatiun, Anglo-Indian and European. 

Her Kxeellency the MarrhionesH of Linlithgow, broadcasting from the Delhi 
Htation of All- India Radio on the formation of the WomciPs Auxiliary Corps, 
said ; corps will provhle occupation for all wometi between the agea of 

1»S and 5b of any nationality who are Brifisli subjects Women from Indian 
Bfates who file willing to come to British India will bo welcomed. All women 
who join must be able to speak eoUoquial English.” 

4*he view that the* adoption of the scorched earth policy in India, in ease of 
emergency, would he ‘inadvisable and entirely unnecessary,” was expressed in 
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a telegram sent to the Government of India on behalf of the Indian, the Bengal 
National, the Muslim and the Marwari Chambers of Commerce and the Bc^ngal 
MiHowners’ Association. , , . r ^ 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secietary of the A 1. C. O. iBSued tne 

following slateraent from Waidhaganj : “In a lea(iing article in the Statesman 
on March 15, a very grave allciiation has been made. It was staled that 
intimate friends of Ml. Gandhi and ‘members of the Working Committee of 
the Congress have told us that they had evidence that Mr, Snbbas Bose 
received friends from the enemy when he was in this conntiy.” This is a very 
serious statement, and I cannot conceive of its being true. I have consulted 
all my colleagues ot the Woiking Committee who are here at present, and they 
have expressed their astonishment at this surpiising allegation. Whatever our 
differences with Mr, Subhas Bose in the past or in the present, and they are 
many, we cannot imagine that there can be any basis lox* this allegation.” 

2lith. In the Central Legislative Assembly, tlie Finance Bill was passed by 44 votes 

to 14. The minority represented the Moslem League Paity’s votes. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, an important question relating to the 
security of the province was discussed in camera, when iho Budget demand tor 
Rs. I,ii4,81,000 for expenditure on extraordinary charges in India tvas under 
consideration. 

The Punjab Assembly was adjourned sine die. 

2tRt. The Joint Committee appointed by the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
and the Central Advisory Boud of Education recomm(*iKled the (reation of a School 
Medical Services in the Provinces and States, dhe Committee was appointed to 
investigate and report on the question o£ medical insi oction of school eliiidren 
and the teaching of hjgieiie in Bchools. 

His Excellency Sir William Hawthorne Lewis, Governor of Orissa, presiding 
over a meeting of the Provincial War Committee at Outta<*k, observed : “I expect 
many ot you feel like I no, tliat now that the war has come so much closer to 
us our proceedings in the Provincial War Committt‘e iiave acquired deeper 
significance and a more direct meaning for oiirsehes than was possible when 
the war seemed a raoie remote affair, fought on the other side, of tlie globe.” 

22Hd. The Jamiat-uLuloma-I-Hind at its thiitietli conference i\hich concluded at 
Lahore, made a call to Moslems of India to evolve a common formula to bo 
presented to Sir Stafford Crijips. 

Mr. Maqbool Mahmood, Secretary to the Chancoller, ('hamber of Princes, in 
a statement from New Delhi, said ; ‘I am authoriml by liis Highness the 
Chancellor and His Highnc.ss the Ruler of FdiO| al to stale that the news which 
recently appeared in the Press that His Highness of Bho| al had ichigned Horn 
the Chamber^ of Princes is misleading and not in aceoHiiincc tvilh tacts. His 
Highness has indicated that he is tcm}*orarily abstaining from active partirij ntion 
in the Chamber of Princes. His Minister continiu s to repiesent Bho| al Htate in 
the Committee of Min inters set up under the reorgan iy 4 ition schi‘me of the 
Chamber of Priiua's.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a signed article in tlie Jhirtjov, made a plc*u to the 
Government of India that they would be cousiderahly leasing the situation and 
allaying anxiety if they unequivocally <kvlared that they uould not apply if 
occasion ever arose, the “scor<‘hcd earth” poli<‘y to India, (>si,ecially in view of 
India's peculiar condition. 

Bir Staffoid Oripps and party arrived at Karachi liy plane. 

Blaulana Abnl Kalam A/.ad, C’ongress President, addressing the conchidin*^ 
session of the Jamiat-ul-nlema Hind at Lahote ga\e advice to Muslims not to 
stand in the way of frc<‘dom by preHenting dihVicnt sch<‘irH‘H and to etand on 
their own legs add work for the imlcpendence of their country. 

Mr. G Rajagopahudiari, ex-pmnier of I^ladraH and member of the Congress 
working committi^e, in the course of a Htatianent in iMatiras ovservtHi : “What 
should be searched for by all of us is an energising sUmnluR for national eilbrt 
and sacrifice and a piovineial executive, detci mined to save the peoi le from 
foreign aggression that commands the trust and love and, therefore, the whole- 
hearted energy of the people.” 

23rd. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the premier, made an announcement in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, when repbing to a debate on a resolution moved by Mr. 
Batyapriya Banerjee urging immediate and unoonditional release of prisoners wider 
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the Defence of India Act and Rules, that the Government of Bengal decided to 
api)Omt a tribunal to examine the eases of security i-risoneis. 

On the oc(*asion of “Pakistan Day” in Calcutta, Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
explained the implication ot the Pakistan scheme, at a meeting of Moslems. 

ISir £*^tafford Oripjis a' a | ress contereiu-e in New Delhi, expressed the vi«w that 
he had come to India because lie was a great admirer ot the country, and 
wanted to play his part as a member of the war cabinet in reaching a final 
settlement of the lolitical problem.— fcsir Btaffoid said that he and Mr. 
Churchill were “alsoluteiy agiced” on the war cabinePs proposals and hoj ed 
that they woiild “appeal to the Indian Icadeis since they were the 
unanimous result of the dolibeiations of a body of people who were known 
in the past to have had widely differing outlooks on the question.”— 
He eraimasizeil the urgency of time factor and said, ‘‘I am sure that in the 
circumstances of to-day, tiie leaders of the main parties and interests in India 
would be ready to take quick dccis.ons.” 

In the Orissa Assembly, for the first time, the Congress demanded poll three 
times in succession when voting on demands was resumed. All the three demands 
under Stamps, Forest ami Registration were assented to by the Assembly, the 
voting on eat^h o 'casion being 17 to 24. 

sir Sikander ilyat Klmn, Premier of the Puniab, in addressing a public 
meeting of Muslims at Lahore, in observance of the “Pakistan Da>,” gave an 
exposition of a scheme for a solution of the constitutional problem of India. 
— Nawabzada Rashid All, President of the Lahore City Muslim League, presided. 

“Pakistan Day” was c‘eleb rated in Bombay, when several meetings were held 
under the aiisjiices of tlie Provincial Muslim League 

Mr. M. N. Jiimah addressed a meeting on the ‘Pakistan Day’ in New Delhi. 

24th. Sir V. N. Ohandavarkar, Chairman of the Bombay Millowner's Association, 
addressing the annual general meeting of the Association, said : “It is reported 
that as many as i8,0U0 workeis or 17 }iercent of the normal complement in the 
cotton textile mills have already lefi. Bombay.” ^ 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. Xv. Fazlul Iluq, the Premier, made 
a statement in reply to one made by Bir. K. Nazimuddin, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. on March 20, bearing on the security of the I’roviuce.” 

The Assembly sanctioned the Budget demands of 11s. 10,78,000 under 

‘‘Cooiierati-iu” and Hs. 2:L5i)000 under debt conciliation.” 

Tlie Ooun- il of State, passed without amendment, the Indian Finance Bill, as 
passi d by the Central Legislative Assembly. 

25th. Sir Stahord Cripps saw I\Iiui]ana Ahul Kalam Azad in New Delhi. Mr. M. 
A. Jinnah was the next visitor. 

Mr. A. R. Snldicp in his presidential address to the annual general meeting 
of the Moslem Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, remarked : “The 
arrival of i^ir f^taffoKi Cripps, the emissary of His 'Majesty^a (Jovernment, raises 
the e .pt'ctation that Kngland slsall, at long last, do her duty to India.” 

Ai'cording to the rub's and regulations formed under the Civil Pioner Force 
ordinaiU'C, eu'h unit of tlie force would consist of a unit headquarter and not 
m<ire than four (‘ornpanies each of four platoons. 

The t Government of India agieed to a reduction of the total acreage under 
fute in Bengal in 1942 from five-eigth to half of the acreage of 1940. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, on the motion of Mr. H. C. Prior, the 
House passeil the weekly Holidays Bill that every person employed otherwise 
than in a confidential capacity or in a i^osition of management in any shops, 
restaurant, or theatre should be allowed in eacli woik a lioliday of one full day. 

The Council of Btate passed without any amendment the Bill to amend the 
Cantonment Act, as passed by the Central I.egisiative Assembly. The upper 
llouHC also dist‘U8se<l non-oflicial resolutions. 

Maiilana Ahid Kalam Azud called a meeting of the Congress Working Com- 
mit tf'C in Delhi on Mar. h 29, to tonsider the proiosals brought by Bu* Btafford 
Cripps. 

Sir Muhammed Baadulla ex-picmier of Assam, in an interview at Bhillong said 
that whatever might be the outcome ^ of the talks between Sir Btalford Cripps 
and rinimii leadtU's.' the existing constitutional deadlock in Assam was most 
dcfinsfcly gtiing tocmi. 

In rc{ ly to htalToHl Crii^ps’ telegram, Mahatma Gandhi accepted the invi- 
tation of meeting Bir Btafibrd in New Delhi. 
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In tlie Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdur Kabiro gave the reasons for his ruling 
on February 17, that the question raised by Mr. K. 0. Keogy, whether the Indian 
Legislative Assemly was competent to entei tain a Legislative pro] osi* I in the 
foiin of a Bill relating to a certain class oi multi unit C<-0{eiative Societies, \^as 
uot one which could be properly dealt with by the chair on a point ot older 
under Rule 15. . . 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi replying to a cut motion 
movi'd by the Congress Party under the head “(lieneial Admiuistiation,” observed : 
“I leave it to the members of the House to judge whether under the existing 
conditions the Governor is justified in calling us to office or not.” 

26 th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly a Budget demand for Rs. 17, p, 000 moved 
by the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister for Industries, for expenditure on his 
department was voted. 

27 th. Mahatma Gandhi met Sir Stafford Cripps in New Delhi. Acharya Kripalani, 
general secretary of the All-India Congress Committee, issued a circular from 
Allahabad, to all Piovincial Congress Committees laying emphasis on the cons- 
tructive programme of the Congiess and pointed out that the ]>iogramme placed 
before the country was two-fold : first, self-protection and secondly, self- 
sufficiency. 

Aehaiya J. B. Kripalani, general secretary of the A. I. C. O. in the course 
of an appeal in connection with the Natioiuil week said: “^’1 he National week 
will be Boon on us. It has been observed every year since 1919. It commences 
on April 6, when the nation inaugurated a non-vioh*nt mass struggle for 
the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and the attainment ot Puma 
Swaraj. The National week has always been marked by the lenewul of our 
general determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self- 
purification through the intensive carrying out of the constructive programme. 
In the words of the sage of Sewagram, the fulfilment ot this programme is 
the sure key of Swaraj.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bengal land Revenue Amendment 
Bill, 1941, which had been passed by the Legislature, again came up betore 
the House when certain amendments were adoiJted on the recommendation 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr, N. N. Law, in his presidential address to the annual general meetifig of 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commeice in Calcutta, emphasized the 
responsibility of the Indian commercial community in the matter of helping 
ill the lestoration of public confidence at the ciitical peiiod 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League passed a resolution 
of confidi nce in connexion with the death of the Nawub of Maindot and duni 
had a general discussion on the proposals conveyed by fc?ir btaffoid Cripps 
to Mr. Jinn ah. 

In the Orissa Assembly, the Government suffered a defeat, when with the 
casting vote of the speaker, the House rejected the first clause of the Bihar 
and Oiissa State Aid to Industries (Orissa Amendment) Bill. 

The Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly was adjourned sine die at Trivandrum, 
after transaction of non-official buBuiess, ^he adjoin umeut motion legardiug 
the inci^ase of paddy cuUiviition and other foodHiufis was wiihdiawn after 
discussion. 

The Fiidiikottah Legislative council met at Pailukottali, Alcxauder 

Tottenham presiding, — 'I he Government member staled that the total collectionH 
in the State for the War Fund under various heads was Hs. Re, 1^.10,276 tind 
that the Durbar contributed a sum of Rs. l.rJ,0Ub. 

28th. The King-Kmperor broadcast to the Emjiiro from London, on the of the 
National Day of Piayer. “fcSince I last spoke to you,” said His MajcHty **we 
have been through very hard and anxious times. We have shaied the anguish of 
peoples who. having long enjoyed peace and prosperity under our flag, are now 
subjected to till the horrors of war. Our hearts go out to tmr ctmiratlen in 
Australia, New .X^ealand, India and Burma in their hour of tiitd. We know 
that they are facing it with the same unflinching spirit as those at home in 
the mother country. We shall give tlum eveiy help in our power 

and we are glad to know that strong Ameiiean forces are alaeady ranged at 
their side,” 

A statement was issued by a body of women, representative of yoniiK 
womens organiaationa in Calcutta ; “Today when our laud i» titreateaea wltii 
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foreifiin invfiRion. when our homes, our children, our loved ones, everythin^)!; in 
fact we hold dear, is on the ver<>’e of complete destruction, when Fascist 
ImperialiRm — the woist foi m of exploitation and terroi — is seeking to crush 
forever the elements of freedom and civiliKation we have won through years 
of hard struggle, aie we to sit by and watch this gigantic cataclysm as mere 
Sjiec. til tors”? 

Sir Bi afford Cript'S* programme included seeing a delegation of the Chamber 
of Frinccs Sir '1 cj Bahadur Sapru and Dr. Mr. K. Jayakar, C. Rajagopala- 
ehari, a Hy<leiai>ud delegiuion, repiesentatives of the Hindu Mahasnbha, 
Maulana Abul Kalum Azacl and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan. 

'ihe hxeciinve) Oontminee t)fc the Nikiiil Bengal Krishak Proja Society at its 
meet mg ill Calcutfa, witli Mr. Humayun Kabir in the Chair, expressed the view 
that itie problem of Indo-Bntish lelation could be solved only by the 
immediate transfer of all power, without any reservation, to a Government, 
lepu’sentative of and responsible to the people of India. — The meeting authorised 
its Ibcsident, the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. to place the views 
of the Committee iSamity) hefoie Sir Stafford Ciipps, stiessing that “any 
attempt to exaggerate the differences between the communities in order to 
resist the demand for indcfiendence is dishonest and mischievous.” 

A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary published the text of the new secondary 
education Bill, which the Government proposed to introduce in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly on April 1. 

2$th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to Maharaja Kumar Sir Vijay Anand of Vizianagaram, 
wrote in the IJarijan^ “1 was piincifmlly instrumental in securing fiom the 
Congress the recognition of the redistiihution of the Fi evinces for Congress 
purposes on a linguistic basis. I have always agitated for the acceptance by 
the Government of such redistribution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan on the “National week” — “The National 
week comes every year with the certainty of seasons. It has come for over 20 
years now, and yet we seem to be as far as ever from our freedom or communal 
unity, or univeiHalisntion of khadi. 

Mr. K. F. Haider, Finance Member, State Legislative Council, Bhopal, 
prcHcnting what he described as “the biggest Budget in the history of Bhopal.” 
announced a reconl {>rovisiou of Its. 29,07 iGi for the defence services of the State. 

The Council of tlie Indian National Liberal Federation met in Bombay, Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Hay presiding, and intoimally diseussed the political situation 
ill the count ly witli special reterence to the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. q'he 
Council decided that tlie President should be accompanied by Sir Chiinanlal 
SetiUvad when he was to meet Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The creation at the end of hostilities of a new Indian Union which would 
hav(» the status of a Dominion in the Britinh Coni mon wealth with the right to 
secede was envisaged in the proposals of the war cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Cripps bionght to India. “The future constitution of the union will be framed 
by a body elct ted by a single electoral college composed of the entire member- 
fihips ot iho Lower Uouho of the Provincial Legislature, fresh elections to which 
will be held immediately after the war. If any British Indian Province is not 
prepared to accept the constitution so framed, it will retain its present 
constitutional position, and His Majesty’s Government will agree to the negotia- 
tion of a new constitution giving such non-acceding Provinces the same full 
status as acemded to the Indian Union. His Majesty’s Government and the 
constitution-making body will cuter into a treaty covering the transfer of power 
to ItHiiiiu hands: but the treaty will not impose any restriction on the power 
of the liidiau Union to decide in future its relationship with other memher- 

statcB of the Biitish Commonwealth Provision has also been made for the 

participation of the Indian Btates in the constitution-making body : but w'hefcher 
or not a state elects to mlbere to the new constitution, a revision of its treaty 
arnu«i.iementH so tar as tliis may be required in the new situation will be 
nei^oUtited.... i>unng the war leaders of the principal section of the Indian people 
jue invited to tdluoively partu'ipttfe in the councils of their country, the Pommon- 
wenlth aio! tlie United Nations. Defenco will be the responsibility oi IJis 
MajcHiy^H Govei iimcut.” 

noth, liif eeeoud hupplemeutary estimate of cxpendituic for 1011-42 authoiized by 
the (kneinctr of Aladiss shov^id an additional authorized expenditure to the tun© 
of Bb. bhAU.OAl a mm of Rs. 30,04,5tX) being the sum charged- 
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Dr. C. J. Pao, Consul General for China in India, spea'kiufjj at a meeting 
in Calcutta organized by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal made an appeal for 
close co-operation between India and China. 

'Phe Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, in its annual report for 1940- 
41, revealed how it helped to solve some of the war problems ; it recoided the 
establishment of an All-India fruit and vegetable station and efforts mad^i to 
stimulate the cultivation of medicinal plants and supply of Codliver Oil 
substitutes. 

fcsir Stafford Cripps, in a broadcast speech from New Delhi, made an a]>poiiI 
to the Indian peoples to get together to frame their own constitutions. — He 
explained the British War Cabinet’s proposals in regard to India. He said that 
the British Government’s object was to give to the Indian peoples full aelf- 
Govern merit with complete freedom in devising and organizing their own 
constitution. “"We hope and expect,” he said, “to see an Indian Union strong 
and united, because it is founded upon the free consent of all us peoples ; but 
it is not for us, Britons, to dictate to you. Indian peofdes.” Regarding the 
interim arrangements, he said that, the acceptance of the propoials by Irulian 
leaders would make it possible for the Viceroy to stmt forthwith tipon coueultai 
tions which ivould enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last 
paragraph of the document. Ho added that India would have an ctiw-tive share 
in the defence councils since the Oommander-in-chief would be a member of tiie 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, and India would be repiesentod on the war 
cabinet and the Pacific War Council.” 

Three persons were killed and live seriously injured when police opened firo 
on a Madhe Babha procession at Lucknow. 

Slat. The Congress Working Committee resumed its bitting in New Delhi. Both 
Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Azad expressed their views at the session. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim Leugue adjourned after a sitting; 
lasting some four and a half hours. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, INIr. Ancy, Leader of the House, referred 
to his eailier statement that he would consult party leaders on the question 
of the desirability of fixing a day for a diseusHion of the War GabineCa proposalB 
regarding India and said that ho had consulted party leaileu’s and there was 
no unanimity among them on the subject. The European (rroup did not want 
any discussion while the Muslim League was not in a position to express any 
opinion, as the subject had not yet been fiaiilly dibcusHcd in the Working 
Committee of the League. 

Mr. Brinivas Bastri, speaking at a public meeting at Balem, siitl that Imlia 
should be one. united and undivisiblc. If India was allowed to he divided 
she would then lose her greatness. 

'The AU-India iMosIcm League Civil Defence Committee conBiwting of Nawab 
Mohammad Ismail Klian (Chairman), Chaudhuri Kbaliq-uz-zaman and Kuzi 
Mohammad Isa arrived at Almiedubad. They addressed a meeting of the 
Moslems in the Jumma Musjid 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the ffarijan : ’“rhere is no doubt that Mr, 
Rajagopalacbari is handling a cauHc which has isulotcd him from his colleagues, 
But his worst enemy will not accuse him of any seltish motion behincl the 
extraordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the coiuroveisy 
of which ho is the author. It rCicels the grc^itrat oiidit on him. lie is 
entitled to a respectful hearing. His motive is lofty.” 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Chandra Kak, presenting the Budget in the 
Kashmir Biato Assembly, said : ‘Notwithstanding the ejects ol ihe war, 
Kashmir’s budget estimates for Bambat year 1990 both for the revenue of the 
year and for the expenditure cduirged to revenue exctced lls, 3 crores and is 
the highest achieved so far in the history of the Btute.” 

The Standing Finance Committee tKew Delhi) ajiproved the proposals 
relating to the establishment of a transport organiziifcion and ma«'Iii«ery for 
determining urgent railway priorities under the Dcpariment of Communicatton. 

The Council of State f>assed two official bills, as passed by the Legislative 
Afisembly, namely, the bill to grant weekly holidays to persons employed in 
shops etc., and the bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain kinds 
relating to industries. 
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April 1942 

The failure of Sir Stafford Cripps' mission was the burning 

topic of the month. The proposals of His Majf^ sty s Government as 

presented by the Lord Privy Seal, were rejected by the Indian 
National Congroas, the All-India Moslem League, the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Liberal Federation of India. Sir Stafford, after his return 
to London, declared that ho did not regard the problem of India as 

insoluble during tho war, but the approach would have to be made 

by the Indians themselves. To which Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
Congress President and Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru replied that Sir 
Staffoi'd was very much mistaken in thinking so, and in the meeting 
of the All-India Congress Committee at Allahabad it was made 
plain that no further initiative would be taken from the Congress side. 

Maulana Azad, in an interview stated that the Cripps’ negotiations 
broke down on the question of defence alone. 

There was an open session of the All-India Moslem League at 
Allahabad. Mr M. A. Jinnah presided. He observed in explaining the 
draft declarations that the entity and integrity of the Muslim nation 
had not been expressly recognized. 

The Congress Working Committee made an appeal to observe 
the “National week.** 

A meeting of the Moderate Sikhs was held at Amritsar. The 
meeting adopted a number of resolutions demanding that all portfolios 
including th'vt of Dofonee be transferred to Indians. 

Lord Halifax, the Ambassador in America, referring to 

India, said: “If our best • ff ‘rts failed, tho British Government would 
find itself obliged to do its own duty without tho assistance or 
co-op nation of larg er organized parties.” 

Tho statem mt of tho Central Govornmont’s monthly accounts 
showed that excluding periodical adju-^tmenfcs and the transaction of 
Bailways and tho Posts and Tel*graphs Department, expenditure in 
February exceeded rovenuo hy Bs. 3 croros. 

Col Louis Johnson, President Boosovolt’s envoy said in New 
Delhi : “Tho sending of tho Amorican Toohnical Mission is further 
evidence of tho realization in my own United States and in the 
United Nations that this is one war, a world-wido war, and not a 
Buropoau war with an Asiatic sido show/* 

Tho Madras Congress Legislature Party at its mooting in Madras, 
passed a resolution recommending to the All-India CongreBS Committee 
to acknowledge tho Muslim League’s claim for separation and to 
“invito tho Moslem League for consultation, for the purpose of arriving 
at an agrooment and S 'curing the installation of a National Government 
to meet iha pre^^ont omergoncy.” 

Maulana Abu! Kalam Azad, in a statomont on tho above 
rrMohititui, said : “I may point out in this connexion that in tho 
Congress organiztif ion, only tho Provincial Congress Commifcteo is tho 
oompf'r,“nfc \hmIx to represent provincial views — not tho Congress 
LfgtKlature Party 

!\rah{itum Gandhi, in reply to tho question of “Japanese help”, 
docUied : “It is follv to Bupposo that aggressors can ever ho benefactors. 
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The Japanese may free India from the British yoke, but only to put 
in their own instead/’ 

The session of the All-India Congress Committee opened at 
Allahabad. Manlane. Azad, the President, in his opening speech said : 
‘Tf any Indian says that we should welcome the Japanese then all 
that I can say is that his mentality is a slave’s mentality which 
can think only in terms of a change of masters.” 

In a resolution moved by Dr. Eajendra Prasad, the All-India 
Congress Committee supported the decision of the Working Committee 
in rejecting Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals. 

There was a full dress debate on India in the House of 
Commons, as well as in the House of Lords — The draft declaration 
of the proposals as sponsored by Sir Stafford Cripps loomed large 
in the discussion in both the Houses. 

Ist Martial Law was proclaimed in the area of Sind afflicted by the criminal 
oiUraj^es of the Hnrs. A communique said ; “Over a period coverini^ more than 
six months, tl»e Hurs have by wholesale murder, sabotage and dacoify, terrorised 
whole distiicts. The means available to the civil authorities have failed to cope 
with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers of the Pit of 
Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are too cowed to bear 
witness against them.” 

The Eight Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Eight Hon’ble Mr. M. E. 
Jayakar, in a joint statement, said : “It w'ould be a tragedy if Sir Stafford 
Cripps* mission failed, for it would produce a keen sense of disappointment and 
frustration and provoke antagonisms which, in our opinion, would be disastrous 
in this hour of crisis,” 

A deputation of prominent citizens of Madras met His Excellency the Governor 
and urged liim to take steps immediately to have the Buckingham and Oarnatic 
Mills reopened for work, and to have a tribunal set up to enquix*e into the 
disturbances and Police firing on March 11, 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, Sir Sultan Ahmed informed Mr. O. V. 
Deshmukh that the Hindu Law Committee had drafted a Bill to codify the 
Hindu Law relating to intestate succession and another Bill to codify tlie Hindu 
Law relating to marriage. The Bills were received by the Government on March 
11 and 17 respectively and were under consideration. 

The death occurred of feir Ibrahim Eahimtoola, in Bombay, former President 
of the Central Legislative Assembly. He was 80 years of age. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahnsabha, in a memorandum on Bir 
Stafford Cripi>8* proposals, said : ‘‘There are several points in the declaration 
which are more or less satisfactory, but according to the statement unfortunately 
made by Bir Stafford Grippe, the scheme of His Majesty's <lovernmrnt is to be 
accepted or rejecte<l in toto. As some cBsential features of the scheme arc wholly 
or partially unacceptable to us, the Hindu Mahasabha has no other alternative 
but to reject the scheme.” 

3nd. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in an interview said that 
the Cripps’ negotiations broke down on defence alone, and Mr. Rnjagopalachari’s 
statement to the contrary was entirely baseless. The Maulaua was referring 
to Mr. Rajagopalachari’s speech at Coimbatore in whidi he was rer>orfea 
to have said : “The statement that control over defence was denied in 
any circumstances rernesentcd the position as it stood when the Cripps’ 
negotiations started but at subsequent stages it became clear that m a 
result of exchanges of cables, the British Government were prepared to modify 
the position and give us a part in defence also. The negotiations broke down 
over otlier points and not over defence.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps said at a Press Conference in New Delhi : “I am postponing 
my departure from India...., ..I have now postponed my departure tor a short 
time. The postponement arises from the fact that, in view of the general situation, 
I think, I can possibly do something useful next week,” 

In the .Central Legislative Assembly, the President disallowed Mr. Kaiknh 
Behari LaPs adjournment motion seeking to discuis the conduct of soMieri, who 
9 
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were stated to have caused injury to eleven students at Saranath in Patna district, 
on March 18, as a resuU of which two of them died, as neither Mr, Kailash 
Bihari Lai nor the Government was in possession of authentic information about 
the incident. 

In the Benp:al Legislative Assembly, His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
announced that he would meet the leaders of the different parties in the 
A 8 seinbl 5 [ on April B, to discuss the question of forming a National Government 
representing all sections of the House. 

A provision to make monogamy obligatory even as regards sacramental 
marriages was a feature of the BUI to codify the Hindu Law relating to 
marriage, prepared by the Kau Committee on Hindu Law and published in 
the Gazette. 

Srd. ffhe Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate succession 
published in the Gazette bad three main features, namely, (1) it embodied a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; (2) it 
removed the sex disqualification by which Hindu women in general had hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting property in various parts of India, and (3) it 
abtdished the Hindu woman’s limited estate. 

The Bight Hou’ble Mr. V. 8. Srinivas Sastri addressing a meeting of the 

Progressive Group on the Oripps’ proposals in Bombay, strongly condemned 
certain aspects of the war cabinet’s proposals, especially in regard to the promised 
freedom to provinces not to accede to the Indian union. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, in a resolution passed in 
New Delhi, aflirmed “irrevocable determination to resist the British Government’s 
scheme at all costs and by all possible menus.” 

Mr. 0. Rujagoimlachari addressing a Conference of the youths of Madras, 
said: “I am certain that if we secure Congress-League settlement, even if 

all the members of the British War Cabinet inform me beforehand that they 
would not giv(3 us a IMational Government although an eleventh hour settlement 
is reached, we can make them give us National Governmeiit and everytiiing 
we want.” 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr M. B. Jayakar, in a. memorandum presented 
to Sir Stafford Oripps, strongly pressing for the inclusion of an Indian Defence 
Member in the CTOvernor-Generars Executive Council and among other tiungs, 
asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature to 
adhere or not to adhere to the union should not be less than sixty- five percent 

of the Indian members of the Lower House present at the meeting at which the 

decision was taken, dhe memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose and 
eallctl attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments in 
the Provinces. 

The Congress Working Committee met in New Delhi, Manlana Azad, 
Congress President, Bidd that the meeting considered the situation in Bengal 
and Assam eonsequeut on the near approach of the war and discussed what 
lead the Congress sliould give the community at the juncturOt 

The open sesHiou of the All-India Muslim League began at Allahabad. Mr, 
M. A. Jinnab, after explaining the draft declaration of the proposals brought 
by 8ir Ht afford Oripps, sai<l that the Mussalmans felt deeply disappointed that 
the entity and integrily of the Muslim nation had not been expressly recognized. 
— Referring to Sir Stafford Oripps, Mr. Jinnah said that he had come to India 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government and that his proposals had been 
puhlinhed in the papers. The Working Committee of the Muslim League was 
coimidering them, *‘What the Oommittee will decide no one knows, but one 
thing I want to announce in clear words. Rest assured that our aim is Pakistan 
and whatever the proposuls might be, if they are such that we cannot achieve 
Pukihtnii wo will never accept them. There may be shortcomings in the proposals 
— and then* are man v— but our firm determination and our only goal is one— 
Piikistan — Pakistan— Pakistan.” 

T'bn Kxecutiva (hnnniittea of the India Ijpague in I,ondon, in a manifesto, 
snid : “A set thnneni now is imperative and as vital to Britain as to India! 
The people of Britain must insist on a settlement and call on the (iovernment 
to instruct Sir Stafford Oripps to meet the Indian demands. 

in a special htatemenl to the American Press, Mr. C. Rajagopslachari said : 
“Aiueiica, us we have news here, is surprised that the Oripps proposals have 
not met wlih an enthuBiastic response in India, The answer in that devolution, 
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with reservation of Defence, cannot save India and the people of India. The 
belated— far too belated— declaration that India may determine her own 
constitution on the cessation of hostilities has failed to evoke enthusiasm, 
because of Britain’s understandable refusal, even at this late hour, to instal 
a truly National Government, inviting it to take up responsibility of the 
defence of the country. 

5tli. Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the first 
session of the All-India States’ Muslim League Conference at Allahabad, made 
a reference to the constitutional proposals brought by Sir Stafford Cripps to 
India. — He said that there were two points which needed clear elucidation. 
“Firstly, whether the representatives of the Indian States to the constitution- 
making body shall be nominees of the Bulers, or whether they will be elected 
representatives of the people. Secondly, what safeguards will be provided to safe- 
guaid the interests of the Muslim subjects of the States in the new constitution.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in replying to the question, “will there be room ior Britishers 
and foreigners in a free India wrote in the Harijan : “The question 
should have nothing to do with my spirituality, supposed or real. It does not 
arise for free America or free Britain, and it will not arise when India becomes 
really free. For India will then be free to do what she likes, without let or 

hindrance from anybody If I have any influence over her policies, foreigners 

will be welcome, provided they will never be allowed to exploit and impoverish 
the country as they have done hitherto.” 

The Gtuigress Working Committee at its meeting in New Delhi, passed the 
following resolution : — “The ‘National week’ this year has come upon us at a time 
of grave crisis and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prepare ourselves 
in every way to face this crisis and, whatever the larger policies that may be 
followed in an everchanging situation, it is clear that the present Congress 
programme of self-sufficiency and self-protection is the essential foundation 
of every other policy and activity that might be undertaken. To this programme 
and to the constructive activities included in it, therefore. Congressmen must 
address themselves intensively during this week. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India, said : “our aim publicly declared, and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as possible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Dominions while also, like 

them, (the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest 
of the commonwealth.” 

The Subjects Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded at 
Allahabad. — A resolution moved by Moulana Jaxnal Mian, and unanimouRly 
adopted by the session placed on record “its sense of relief and gratitude for 
the timely action of the I’resident in expelling from the membership of the 
Muslim League, Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq, who has completely forfeited the 
confidence of Mussalmans by lus repeated betrayal of their cause generally 
in India and particularly in Bcnf^al.” 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, addressing the Journalists’ Association at Allahabad, 
said : “1 agree that there are very wide differences to-day especially between 
the Hindus and the Muslimfi, but I have expressed many times, that whatever 
differences there are, they do not from my side arise from the slightest ill-will 
towards the great community of the Hindus or any other community.” 

On the invitation of ^r^ardar Kirpal Hingh Majthia, a meeting of Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amritsar. — I’he meeting adopted a number of 
resolutions demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be transfered 
to Indians, that a representative government owing allcgiant ‘0 to the Crown 
and including at least one Sikh be estahliBhed at the centre, the succession 
of provinces should not be allowed, and that there sliould be joint electorates 
with reservation of seats for minorities including Sikhs. 

6th. It was announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
concession to the glass industry for a further pexiod of one year. 

Congress circles in Calcutta observed the opening day of the “National week” 
as in previous years,. 

Nine political prisoners confined in the District Jail, Lucknow issued an 
appeal to their countrymen asking them to throw jn their lot with the progres- 
sive peoples of the world like those of Hussia, China, Britain and America in 
the war against the Fascist menace. 
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Sir Stafford Cripps met in New Delhi Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Sultan 
Ahmad, and Dr* Baghabendra Bao, ail members of the Viceroys Executive 
ComiciL 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru reported to the Congress Working Committee his 
talk with Col. Johnson, personal envoy of President Roosevelt.-— The interview 
created a favourable impression in showing American support for Indian 
freedom and in assuring the fullest help from America in India’s fight against 
aggressors. 

Mr. ihimayim Kabir, a member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Aznd Moslem Conference in a Press statement on the Cripps’ proposals, said : 
“'i'he qiieation is not of future status or constitution^ but of the transference 
of power here and now.” 

Ihe third silting of the open session of the All-Tndia Moslem League began 
at Allahabad : — A condolence resolution was moved from the chair placing on 
record thdr “deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sud and untimely demise 
of Nawab {Sir Nawaz Khan of Mumdot.” 

Mr. M. A. jl. Ispahani (Calcutta) moved a resolution authorizing the 
PrcHideut *‘till the next sesaion of the League to take every step or action, as 
ho may consitler necessary, in furtherance of, and relating to the objects of the 
Moslem League as he deems proper, provided they are consistent with the 
principles, policy and goal of the Moslem League, or any resolution expressly 
passed by the session of the All-India Moslem League.” Maulana Hazrat 
Mohani moved m\ amendment but he was out-voted : the main resolution 
was carried. 

A Pi‘ci>s Note issued in Calcutta stated the measures that the Government 
of Bengal wanted the people to adopt to retard as much as possible the progress 
of the enemy in the event of a landing. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a reception given by the Kerala club to meet Mr, 
Pattam 1‘iuina Pillay, President Travancore Congress Committee, stressed the 
unity of India, which ”we shall fight for.” Pandit Nehru said that the problem 
of linhan {States could not be treated as of secondary importance and could not 
be left out simply because the British Government had entered into treaties with 
certain persons who were dead long ago. The larger interests of India could 
not leave Indian States aside. 

Sir N* Gopalasvvami Iyengar, Prime Minister of Kashmir, speaking in the 
Rtaie Assembly, declared that Kashmir would welcome the formation of a single 
India Union and do its utmost to co-operate in the work of flaming a suitable 
constitution for it, so as to enable Kashmir, when that constitution was 
framed, to accede io it. 

The second session of the All-Tndia States’ Muslim League concluded at Allahabad. 
— Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung presided. The main lesolution emphtiHized that 
the AH-India btates Muslim League alone could represent the case of the 
Muslim subjects of Indian Btates in any scheme of constitutional adjustment 

7tb. j\Ir. V. 1>. Bavarkar, President of the Plindu Mahnsabha, in a statement 
to the Press, replieti to the criticisms, particularly of the American Press, of 
lim Bltdmsabha’B rejection of the Biitish War Cahinet’s proposals. Mr. Bavarkar 
said : “The impression that the Hindu Mahasabha, the pan-Plindu organizatum, 
mm uncompromising in rejecting the Cripps’ scheme, is mis-informed. !i'be 
Hindu Mahasabha accepted it partially and welcomed the promised grant of 
equal partnerslup with Britain, but the scheme made it all conditional on 
granting freedom to Provinces to secede and break up India into a number 
of iiHicpcndcut Btates with no central Indian Government. To us, Hindus, the 
unify and integrity of India, our Motherland, and Holyland, is an article 
of faith.” 

Bit Ham as warn i Bludaliar* Commerce Member, opening the Price Control 
Conference in New Delhi, made an appeal to Provincial Governments not to 
udHundciKtand if the Central Government were to encroach uj on their power. 
Sir Ituniaswnini empiiasised that the enemy had to be fought on the economic 
frottt ns \uii as tlie military front, 

'r'u F»ijcy Prasad Singh Roy, President of the Liberal Ft deration of India, 
Sir ('{amunlnl Setahad and Mr. Naushir Bharncha, Honorary Secretary of the 
hVdetutnu}, connunnicaled to Bir Btafibrd Oiipps tlie views of the liberal 
KuleiHiiim on the draft declaration stating hHer alia : “'Ihe C'*oiincil of the 
Lifjciiii Fedeiatiun has very caxefully examined the draft declaration of Sir 
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Stafford Cripps, It welcomes the proposals to make India a self«Governing 
Dominion with the same status and functions as are enjoyed by Great Biitain 
and other members of the Commonwealth. On examination of the different 
heads of the proposals the Council feels that the provision giving liberty to any 
province not to accede to the Indian Union is fraught with serious difficulties 
and danger. The creation of more than one Federal Union in India having 
their own separate armies, may result, in certain conceivalile ciicumstances, in 
a conflict between them. It would almost immediately lead to customs barriers, 
and complicated questions about posts, railways, existing public debt etc. 
would arise.” 

The Maharaja of Baroda gave his assent to a Bill for amending the Hindu 
Code passed by the SState Legislative Assembly, declaring invalid all polygamous 
marriages, subject to certain exceptions. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, declared : 
“I consider it my duty to oppose any foreign invasion of India. How can I 
remain a mere spectator of events or be silent ? The news of the Japanese 
bombing of the coastal towns of India must stir the hearts of Indians”. He 
declared that the Japanese assertion that they were coming to India to set us 
free was absurd and wholly false. That was clear from Japan’s misdeeds 
in China and Korea.” 


8th. Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador in America, referiing in a speech at 
the New Yoik Hall to the possibility that Iiulia's spokesmen might 
reject the opportunity offeied by the British Government’s proposals said : “If 
our best efforts failed, the British Government would find itself obliged to do 
its own duty without the assistance or co-operation of the larger organized 
Indian parties.” 

Col. Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s Envoy, was in close touch with 
Maulana Azad and Pandit Nehru as well as with Hir Stafford Ciipps. 

Mrs. Sarat Chandra Bose, with her son and daughter, interviewed Mr. Barat 
Chandra Bose at Mercara.— -In a statement to tiie Pi ess, Mrs. Bose said : 
“I find my husband’s health very much worse than befoie. He is pale 
and emaciated. His general condition is bad. The climate of Mercara 
does not suit^ him. Fish and fresh vegetables necessary for health are 
not available in Mercaia. I be bungalow assigned to him is very old and 
ill-veTitilated and has not been inliabited for years. 'I be amenities arc very 
few and he has no suitable company and is living a solitary life.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, Vice-President of the AH-lmiia iUiidii Mahasablia, at a 
Press interview at Lahore, said : “There was a fundamental relationship between 
the British nation and tlie Hindus, and the latteiv as a nation, coultl not look 
to any foreign power for alliance except the British.” 

The fourth eseesion of the National Defence Council opened in New Delhi at 
the Viceroy s House. The Viceroy iircsitled both at the nioiiiini; and tlie oveninir 
sessions. ^ 

Mr. M. S. Aney, Member in-eharge of the Indians Overseas Department made 
a statement^ in the Conncil on the condition ot the Indians in the Japanese- 
occupied territories in the Far East and on the arrangenionts made for the 
evacuation of Imlians from Malaya and Burma. 

^ The Committee of the All- India Mom in Oonfcrence adopted a resolution dechir- 
ing that the Onpps’ proposals fell far short of the aspiratiouB ot the MuHlim 
masses and were not acceptable unless modified. 


Jiw^arlal Nehru in a statement to the PresB from New Delhi, mid : 

We have had suflnuent experience of British HtatehmaiiBhip in India and 
elsewhere. Whatever the war may have <lcme, there has been little difIVrence in 
tone or voice of the most eminent of the ihiiish lenderB. Lord Halilax whom 
we know well in India, still conthnieB to sennonise ns as of (M and to tell us 
X ^ great land of India. IVrhaps so. Tlien whv 

trouble about us or come to us with proposals ? Lord fiaiifax is phwed with 
what his peoi)le have done here. I.et him live in his compiacent world 
and leave us to our resources and our sorrows. But whatever happens, wo will 
not give up our objective of independence and complete freedom for India.” 

Mr. V. 1). havaikar, the Prosident of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a state- 
ment from Bombay, saying ; lo avoid any misunderstanding on the part of the 
R, rejection by the Hindu MaWsabha of 

the scheme proposed by foir Stafford Cripps does in m way mean that Qx$ Hindu 
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Mabasabba has given up the policy of the militarization of the Hindus as reaffir- 
med in the last session at Bhagalpur and then again by the Ail-India Committee 
at Lucknow.’* 

A Press communique from New Delhi stated : “The National Defence Council 
met again in the Viceroy’s House. The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Saikar, Member-in- 
charge of the Education. Health and Lands 1 department made a statement on 
the food position in India and the steps \inder contemplation for a food produc- 
tion diive. The mensuros already taken and in contemplation as regards control 
of prices of food stufFs, with particular reference to difficulties experienced in 
wheat supply were dealt with by the Hon’ble the Commerce Member.” 
loth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : *Tn this 
hour of peril for India, many Indians in distant and foreign countries have cabled 
to me, expn'Bsing their earnest desire to come back to their homeland in order 
to shaie in the perils and dangers in the defence of the Motherland from 
aggression and invasion. I entirely share these sentiments and I am convinced that 
it is tlie duty of every Indian, who can do so, to return to India and face the 
dangers that threaten ns. 1 trust that those in authority will facilitate this return.” 

I'he Government of Bengal initiated a vigorous drive for increasing the area 
under paddy and other food crops, inorder to make every part of the province 
self-sufficient at least in respect of certain principal items of food. 

The Congress Working Committee rejected the British War Cabinet’s proposals. 
The decision was unanimous. The negotiations failed mainly owing to differ- 
ences on the transport defence to Indian control, on the Congress demand for a 
virtual end of the Secretary of ^State’s control and on the demand that, where a 
majority of the future cabinet were agreed, the Viceroy should not use his power 
of vote. 

11th. ^ The working committee of the All-India Moslem League declared that the 
British War Oabiuet’s proposals for India were not acceptable. — The League 
committee, while expressing gratification that the principle of Pakistan had been 
recognized by implication regretted that the proposals embodying the funda- 
mentals were not open to any modification and were, tlierefore, liot acceptable to 
the committee. — Referring to the proposed interim arrangements the League’s 
resolution pointed out that there was “no definite^ proposal.” The British 
Government mei’ely invited Indian leaders to participate in counsels of the 
country. I'ho resolution also stated that Bir Stafford Cripps made it clear that 
“the scheme must be accepted or rejected as a whole.” 

Bir Stafford Oripps announced at a Press Conference held in New Delhi that 
His Map'sty’s Governmeiu’H offer to India had been withdrawn. — The Congress 
objected to the secesHion clause in the proposals, the method by which the States 
would be represonted on the constitution-making body and failure of the War 
Cabinet to make defence an Indian responsibility. The Moslem League rejected 
the British proposals luainly on the ground that they sought to create one 
Indian union-— an organization to which the League was opposed, 

A Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal said : ‘Tinder an order 
issued on April II, 11M2, the Government have prohibited the removal without 
a speidal permit of any transport vehicle from Calcutta and the neighbouring 
industrial areas, in the district of 24 Parganns, Howrah and Hooghly. 

The Congress Working Committee concluded its session in New Delhi and 
decided to call a meeting of the AU-lndia Congress Committee at Allahabad on 
April 29 and 30. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President at a Press Conference in 
New Delhi, refened to his interview with Sir Stafford Cripps : “First, he told 
Sir Stafford Cripps that the approach to the Indian problem made in the draft 
declaration was not only correct but was likely to lead to greater complications, 
if the British Government desired to infuse in a new spiiit in India even at 
this eleventh hour and send out a person like Sir Stafford for the tusk, the 
simple method w’ould have been to send out through Bir Stafford the announce- 
ment that Britain was prepared to part with power.” 

A Communiqiu* issued by the Grissa Government stated : “I'ho important 
initial suceesses of Ja|an in Buima and the Far East have made it necessaiy to 
fare the posMiluhty that tlie enemy may attempt landings on the coast of India. 
Any sucli attempt wcmld be met with resolution and determination and onr 
armed fort es are confident of their power not only to repel the enemy but 
lo dtieat him utterly/’ 
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Sir George Schuster, former Finance Member, Government of India, comment- 
ing on the failure of the Cripps’ proposals from London, said : “There is deep 
disappointment at the breakdown of negotiations in India. But if the truth 
is rightly understood the honest efforts made can be fruitful of good.’^ 

12th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, issued the 
following statement from New Delhi : “In pursuance of the resolution passed 
by the All-India Moslem League at Allahabad on April 6, 1942, authorizing me 
to appoint a Committee for the purpose of taking all necessary and effective 
steps for the protection of life, honour and pi*operty of Miissalmans, I have 
appointed a Committee consisting of Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan (Chair- 
man), Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Choudhri Khaliq-u-2Iaman and Haji 
Mohammad Isa.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at a Press Conference in Delhi, declared : **The 
military way is to fight as long as you can and when you feel you have lost 
the battle to surrender. The popular conception of resistance is no surrender 
whether the soldiers die or live. That is the conception that China has given 
us and the conception that is largely seen in Kussia. That is the conception we 
want in India.” 

The fifth annual session of the Mysore State Congress commenced at Nchru- 
nagar, Mr. V. Yenkatappa, Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed 
the delegates. Mr. T. Subraraaniam presided. 

13th. Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, who arrived in 
Calcutta, on his way to Manipur, to see the arrangements made for the evacuees 
and refugees arriving in India from Burma, saw His Excellency ihe Governor 
of Bengal and discussed with His Excellency questions relating to the relief of 
evacuees who happen to pass through Calcutta. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a Parliamentary question whether, in view of the 
need for increasing food crops in India to meet additional commitment, we 
would bring the matter before a conference of Provincial Governments and 
Indian States representatives, said that a conference between thorn and the 
Indian Government called for April 6, had the express purpose of consideriug 
steps to increase food and fodder production. 

Mr. Amery, replying to a question in the Parliament, denied statements alleged 
to have been made in the Press that whole Indian units of the forces in Burma 
had deserted to the Japanese. “It is wholly untrue”, he said. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement from New Delhi, said : “Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders going to OoL Louis 
Johnson and his acting as mediator is not correct and is liable to be mis- 
understood. Sir Staflbrd has not been fair either to OoL Johnson or to the 
Congress leaders. There was never any question, as I have stated previously, 
of our asking for mediation or arbitration from any tine and President 
Roosevelt’s name has been needlessly dragged into this matter,” 

Dewan Krisbnamachari, President of the Baroda Assembly, emphasized the need 
for maintaining public morale in the emergency. He diaclosetl tliat the Govern- 
ment was constituting a National war Front organization in Baroda. He 
outlined the States’ war efforts. 

14th, Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Dewan of Baroda, addressing a study circle at 
Baroda, observed : “It must be recognized that treaties and engagements with 
Indian Ih’ovinces have to be reviB«‘d as and when the conditions under which 
they were negotiated umiergo a change. It is certainly possible to devise » 
satisfactory machinery for this purpose.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, presiding over a meeting organised by the sub- 
committee of the District War Committee at Allahabad, said ; “I would 
rather lay my life down against the aggressors than run away jimt now from 
my town in panic like a coward. If we have to die we should die with 
honour and I would never bend down before the Japanese or leave my house.” 

15th. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in a Press interview at 
Allahabad, said that be had decided to call a meeting of the Congress Committee 
irrespective of the Cripps’ mission and even before Sir Btafford Cripps came 
out to India. He also said : “The urgency of the occasion demands that 
the members of the All-Imiia Congress Gommlltee should muster strong at 
Allahabad. Events have moved so fast and India has been drawn so much 
under the shadow of war that it was necessary far the A. I* 0, 0* to meet 
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and to draw up a co-ordinatfld solid picture of the situation in our mind 
^ norrect mental perspective but also to retain the correct 
lean for tlie oouiitry at thie hour of peril.” 

Maulana Abul Kalami Aziul, iu an interview to pressmen at Allahabad 
said : ihe pictuie that was given to me of the British War Cabinet's 

proposiils in my first talk with Sir Stafford Cripps on March 25, deteriorated 
so completely and took such a shape by April 9, that it was clear to me that 
the proposals were no better than a reshaped and polished version of the 
August 8 dcHaration.” ” 

Lord Halifax cabled a sum of 600 dollars to ihe Viceroy’s War PurDosea 
FuikL He dtdivered a speech on India at the New York Town Hall. In that 
speech, Lord Halifax said : ‘‘India is at war ; her exertions have been voluntarv 
and have been magniheent. Her army has been expanded by voluntarv 
enUHtment to about one million men. Further expansion will go on as fast 
as weapons and equipmmit become available. It will be the same with the 
Indian Nnvy^ and the Air Force.*' 

. Singh, the Akali leader, in his presidential speech at an 

Anti-PakiKtaii Akah Conference held at Amritsar, observed: “Those who 
think that because we are opposed to Pakistan, therefore, we support a Hindu 
Eaj for India, are sadly mistaken We want neither a Hindu Bai nor 
Muslim Kai nor even a Sikh Kaj : what we advocate is a joint rule of all 
parties and communities guaranteeing safeguards and religious ‘freedom to all 
the inhabitants of this country.** 

Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, President of the All-India Muslim League, in a statement 
to the Press in New Delhi, said : “If all parties agree to the Muslim demand 
for Pakistan or partition and Muslim right for self-determination, details to be 
settled after the war, then we are prepared to come to any reasonable adjust- 
ment with regard to the present,” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated : “The Government of India have 
decided that wholesale dealers in wheat shall be licensed. In Delhi and probably 
elsewhere also it will be necessary for retail dealers to be licensed.” 

Mr. 'P. v^ubramauiarn. President of the fifth session of the Mysore State 
Congress at Nehru Nagar (Bangalore), said that it wns essential to keep in 
%uew always their objective which was the attainment of responsible government, 
although, owing to the emergency created by the war, the demand had to be 
postponed for the time being. 


tfilh. Mr. Bathindranatb 'ragore deniod the statement made by Mrs. Marcia 
Dodwell at the \Vond Congress of Faiths in London that the Japanese tried 
to make a Quisling of Dr. Rabindianath Tagore. In a statement to the 
press, he said : “Nolmdy could possibly have dared to approach my father 
with proposals of that sort and he was not approached by any government 
or agency.” 

Mr. B. Sntyamurti, m. l. a., in a statement in New Delhi, on the failure 
of Hir Bt afford Oripps’ mission suggested that Britain sliould offer to India 
an interim National Government, including Defence,, such as that which 
functioned in Austfalia, 

Bir Btafford Cripps, Lord Privy Real, replying to a letter addressed to him 
by Mrs. Hassina Murshed, Parliamentary Becretary to the Government of 
Bengal, wrote: “It seems to me inevitable that If India is. as I believe she 
desires, to have full and independent Self-government, the recognition given 
to the rights of women must be a recognition based on the force of Indian 
opinion and not on the requirement im)iosed by Tlis MnjeBty*B Government.” 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in 
Galcnttft, under the presidentship of Mr, N. 0. Clmttorjee, discussed the 
question of oriranising a Civil I)efen<*c Corps all over the Province for the 
maintenance of internal peace and security and for carrying on 'work that w^ould 
be nec essary in connection %vith the emergenev. The Hon’ble Dr. Rhyama 
Pniund :Mt)okei jee, Finance l\Iinister, Bengal and Working ITcsident of the All- 
Iiniia Hindu .Mahasabha was also present. 

'The t lorcrnrncnt; of Madias issued a Press communique, wdiich said : “The 
Ctcnicinmcnt luive examined the facilities and assistance reqnired by the 
pionrictors of hidcls in iHudras to enable them to continue to meet the needs 
of fltcir cuhtoniers. The (tovernment will give the same notice to proprietors 
and htaff of hotels as will be given to essential services in case of an immediate 
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threat to Madras though employment in a hotel will not be declared an 
essential service under the relevant ordinance.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that 40, OCX) Indians were evacuated 
from Burma. 

Sir Betram Stevens, Australian representative on the Eastern Group Supply 
Council, addressing Press correspondents at a farewell party in New Delhi, 
emphasized the^ital strategic link between India and Australia 

The statement of the Central Government’s monthly accounts showed that, 
including periodical adjustments and transaction of Railways, and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, expenditure in February exceeded revenue by 
Rs. 3 crores. 

Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, the Dewan of Cochin, inaugurated the construction 
of the Chalakadi-Anamalais Road, which would link ttie rich planting districts 
of the Anamalais with the Cochin Harbour. 

The ISfew Statesman and Aation (London) commenting on the Indian defence 
position in the light of the breakdown of the Cripps’ negotiations, said the only 
hopeful tactics would be such as the Chinese adopted and this ‘'could be done 
only if a National Government, trusted by the people, could light in their 
hearts the flame of patriotic enthusiasm.” 

17th. The Secretariat and other offices of the Government of Orissa opened at 
Sambalpur. 

The Organizing Committee, formed under the chairmanship of Dr. K. N. 
Katiu to make arrangements at Allahabad, in connection with the session of the 
All-India Congress Committee, appointed several sub committees and co-opted 
Mr. R. N. Basu, chairman of the Municipal Board, Maulana Shahid Faihri, 
Dr. Zahidi and Mr. Abdul Latif as members of the committee. 

18th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing the Congress workers of Bengal in Calcutta, 
observed : “Although India was a subject country she had declared sides long 
before this war in as much as India expressed her sympathies with what 
Eussia and China stood for, and the Chinese definitely considered the forces 
represented by Hitler and Japan as dark forces which, if victorious, would load 
to a permanent slavery of India.” 

Swami Sahajananda Saras wati, president of the All India Klshan Sabha, in 
a statement from Patna, said: “As Japanese aggression is knocking at the 
gates of India, we cannot but take serious note of it and must gird our loins 
to meet it as best as we can, irrespective of what the British Government do 
or do not do. 

19th. His Excellency the Governor of Bind, in his message to the Sind Provincial 
Marketing Board, at Karachi, emphasized the problems of conservation, improve- 
ment and distribution of vSiiuPs food supplies. 

The Sunday Obiter ver (London), in a loading article said ; “Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
mission to India rounded off a whole period of the Empire. An offer had been 
made, the offer has been rejected, the offer still stands, we c.annot go back ; 
we cannot stand still, and in war time we can move in only one direction.” 

The following messages were exchanged between Hir Stafford Cripps and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-chief India. From Sir Stafford Cripps : — “On 
leaving India I wish you, your staff, and all the Forces under your command a 
successful issue out of the troublous times that lie ahead. There will be difficul- 
ties and hardships to be borne, but I am confident that the splendid temper of 
the armed forces under your command, British and Indian alike, wifi meet 
whatever comes with high courage and a full sense of their great responsibility 

for the defence of India Good luck to you all ’’—llis Excellency the 

Commander-in-chief replied as follows : — “Your message will he greatly 
appreciated by all ranks of all the there services, we are determined to defend 
India against aggression and are confident of our ability to do so. Many thanks 
and happy landinj 2 : 8 .” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan under the caption ‘‘That ill-fated 
proposal” : “It is a thousand pities that the British Government should hate 
sent a proposal for dieaolving the political dead-lock* which, in the face of it, was 
too riaiculotis to find acceptance anywhere. And. it was a misfortune that the 
bearer should have been Sir Stafford Cripps, acclaimed as a radical among Radi- 
cals and a Mend of India.” 

£0th. Six Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a public speech atOaiuP" 
IQ 
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bdlpur, made a reference to the failure of Sir Stafford Oripps’ mission*— Sir 
Bikamler said that the British war cabinet^s offer contained the substance of what 
Indian politjcal leaders had been asking for a status of virtual independence 
after tlic war, the right of India to frame her own constitution through her 
elected representatives, and the right of self-determination for territorial units. 
The unwillingness of political leaders to accept the offer was, he said, really due to 
thdr unwillingneKB to shoulder responsibility at the present stage. He was, how- 
ever, gUui that Bandit Jawharlal Nehru had been emphasizing in his public 
statenuuits the duty of India to resist Japanese aggression. 

I\lr. C/. Rajagopaluchari, ex-premier of Madras, when he spoke at a meeting in 
Madras, made an appeal to the people of Madras not to give way to panic and 
fright hut to face the situation manfully and with courage. 

d'he, Government of Bengal issed three oxxiers under the Defence of India Rules, 
with a view to regulating the distribution and disposal of certain essential 
commoditi(‘8, such as rice, wheat, atta, flour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coak and 
matches in (Calcutta and the neighbouring industrial area during the period of 
emergency specially after an air raid. 

Mr Kt'sho Dev Malaviya, in a Congress bulletin, said that according to the 
instructions of the Ih'esident of the Indian National Congress, the Allahabad 
Congress Committee took up the work of making arrangements for holding the 
meeting of the A. 1. C. 0. and looking to the comforts of all its members. 

aist General Bir Archibald avel, in a broadcast to the Indian people, declared : 
*‘Our ultimate victory in the war is beyond all doubt. You have on your side 
the four toughest and most enduring races of the world. Another assurance I 
can give you, is of the quality of the troops who depend on India. Let nothing 
that 1 as happened in Malaya or Burma shako your faith in the fighting powers 
of the British or Indian soldier.’' 

Mr. A. K. Fuzlnl lluq, addressing a meeting at Dacca, observed : “The war 
wras now at Bengal’s frontier and at any moment it could come on Bengal’s soil. 
Tt was the duty of the Government to protect the people during the war, but 
they could not do it without the people’s whole-hearto<i co-operation.” 

cJoL Louis Johnsoiv addressing members of tiie Press Association in New 
Delhi, said : “Will you convey to the good people of India the personal 
greetings and felicitations of the President of the United States and the people 
of the United States.” 

Dr. Rajtmdra Prasad chalked out a comprehensive programme suggesting 
how the people hytludr own initiative could deal with a situation which might 
arise from any hostile action on India. 

The Right llon’hlo Mr. M. R. Jayakaf, in the course of a message to the 
Daily Herald, said : ‘T am not inclined to regard the failure of the Cripps 
missioti as the last word in the matter, India is pulHating with the desire to 
figlit aggression and this has io he made effective by transferring power to Indian 
hands. England and America will have before long to discover a fresh formula 
for this purpose and thus mobilise this nation-wide longing. Many mistakes 

were made, causing the failure of the Cripps mission Jt will be wise to avoid 

them when a fresh attempt at reconciliation is made.” 

22iid* Bir Btafford Cripps, speaking at a Press Conference in London, said that he 
did not regard the protilem of India as insoluble during the war. But, Sir 
Btafford added, the approach would have to he made by Indians themselves.,,..* 
It was impossible to frame a new constitution now. The immediate problem 
was one of defence of the country. “Indian leaders”, he said, “will extend them- 
selves in order to do anything they can to assist in an unofficial capacity the 
defence of India.” He thought that his mission had impressed the Indian people 
and Olliers with the sincerity of outlook of the British people and Government* 

Col. Louis .lohnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, at his first Press Conference 
in New Delhi, said : ‘"I'he sending of the American Technical Mission is further 
eviden«*e of tlic realization in my own United States and in the United Nations 
that fins one war, a world-wide war, and not a European “war with an Asiatic 
Bieie-shinv ” 

Mr. Banfitsh Kumar Basu, Minister for Civil Defence Co-ordination, Bengal, 
ftddrvHHing a piibhr nietUing at Midnapore. said : “Emergency measureB in war 
tune are dirfated by military necessity for frustrating the plans of the enemy.” 
Kninur Delnaidralal Khan, M.L.A*, presided. 

The Ciovenniiciit of Bengal issued an order prohibiting the taking out of 
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Calcutta and the industrial area of food-stuffs and other necessaries of life such 
as rice, atta, wheat flour, dal, mustard oil, salt, coke and matches, without a 
permit issued by the chief controller of prices. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, addressing a public meeting in New Delhi, said : “We 
must at least do everything in our power to bring reasonable Hindus and 
Muslims to work unitedly for the period of the war. If, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Mr. Jinnah can and will meet for this united purpose, keeping bigger questions 
aside for the present, I think there will be a psychological revolution in the 
country.” 

23rd. A Press Communique announced in Madras, “that since the immediate 
threat to Madras city mentioned in the Government Communique of April 11, 
has now disappeared, the Government of Madras have decided to bring back 
the essential portions of their Secretariat and most of the other offices of the 
City of Madras,” 

"'Yugantar'^ a Bengali daily, was directed by the Government of Bengal 
under the Defence of India Eules to suspend further publication, sale or distri- 
bution of the paper. 

The 'Pratap\ a vernacular daily of Lahore, suspended publication, following 
the orders of the Punjab Government directing the paper to submit to the 
special Press Adviser, Lahore at his office between 10 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

Eao Bahadur M. O. Rajah, M L.A., in a statement to the Press, expressing his 
views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps said : “The proposals which Sir 
Stafford Cripps placed before us, as settled facts, if accepted by us, would 
undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors and blood and tears 
would be our lot for ever.” 

Mr. C. Kajagopalachari, ex-Premier of Madras, speaking at a meeting in 
Vepary, Madras, declared that if the Japanese made the mistake of invading 
India, they would find their entire strength swallowed up, they would meet 
with certain defeat and that would be their end. 

A Gazette of India extraordinary announced that after April 30, “no producer 
of sugar shall dispose of, or agree to dispose of, or in pursuance of any agreement 
entered into on or before that date make delivery of, any sugar except (1) to a 
recognized dealer or (2) to a person specially authorized by the contioller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

Sir Stafford Cripps resumed his position as Leader of the House of Commons. 
—He announced that he would make a statement on his mission to India shortly 
and this would be followed by a debate. He added, “At the end ot the debate 
we should ask the House to agree to a motion for the continuance in force of 
the proclamation made under the Government of India Act.’" 

Sir Frederick Whyte, a former President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
stated in London : ‘Tt is a fashion to call the Cripps Mission a failure, but it 
is truer to say that though it had no success it was not by any means barren. 

The Assam Government issued a communique regarding the shortage of 
certain foodstuffs in the province and the rise in the prices of commodiiics.— 
The communique said that both in Phillong and in the distiicts, .Govemment 
and its officers are kept in close touch with the situalion. The Governor also had 
a conference at Shillong, with reiwesentativos of merchants, municipal authorities, 
the officials concerned and representative house-holders. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul iiuq, Bengal Premier, at a meeting of Hindus and Muslims 
at Srirampur, Dacca, made an appeal for communal harmony, Dr. Bhyama 
Prosad Mukherjee and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, Bengal Ministers, also 
addressed the meeting, 

Bir Shanmukham Chetty, in a Press Conference in New Delhi, said : “With 
the knowledge that I have of the genesis and the scope of this "J'echnical Mission 
I can state unequivo(^ally that it is not the purpose of the Technical Mission to 
help American industrialists to build up factories in India.” 

OoL Louis Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy, in a broadcast from Delhi, 
said : ‘*There is no goal for us and for you except victory. And in that victory 
may I say on behalf of the President that we propose to bring to the 

proDlcms of the eventual peace no less than to the battle-grounds of the 

immediate war, our aroused conscience, our highest resolves, loftiest ideals.” 

A Bombay Government ITess communique said : “Buspension of the imbli- 

cation of the '^Bombay SmtimV^ for 30 days from April 22 has been ordered by 
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the Bombay Government. This action follows the publication in the newspaper 
of an offending article.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal to Hindus 
( from Bombay ) to follow the lead of the Hindu Mahasabha and “deprive the 
Congress altogether of its representative character” and strong criticism of the 
Congress working committee’s resolution on the Oripps’ proposals. 

An urgent meeting of the Press Advisory Committee was held in the 'Mindu- 
sthan Tir7ies office, in New Delhi, to consider the situation arising out of the 
ban on the publication of the Bombay Sentinel, Bombay, the Yugantar (Bengali 
daily conducted in conjunction with the Amrita Bazar Patrilca in Calcutta) and 
the action taken by the Punjab Government against the Pratap, an India daily 
of Lahore. — The meeting adopted a resolution which stated uiter alia : “This 
meeting considers that the decision of these Provincial Governments (Bombay, 
Bengal and the I’unjab) constitutes a violation of the spirit of the agreement which 
has 80 far governed the relations between the authorities and the Press and recom- 
mends to the President of the standing committee to summon an emergency 
meeting of the standing committee to review the situation and meanwhile to 
take prompt steps in conjunction with the Provincial Press Advisory Committees 
concerned to get into touch with the Provincial Governments responsible for 
these decisions and safeguard the interests of the Press in those Provinces” : 

Mr. S. Aney, Overseas Member of the Government of India in an interview to 
the Press in Calcutta, said : “There is no road now confined to Europeans as such, 
nor is there any camp confined to exclusive use of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 

The Madras Congress Legislative Party at its meeting in Madras, passed a 
resolution recommending to the All-India Congress Committee to acknowledge the 
Moslem League’s claim for separation should the same be persisted in when the 
time comes for framing the future constitution of India, and to invito the Moslem 
lieague for consultation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and secining 
the installation of a National Government to meet the piesent emergency. Mr. 
C. Bajagopalachari, leader of the Party picsided, — The resolution was moved 
from the chair. 

24th. Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in a signed statement addressed to 
the various Chambers of Oommerce in Calcutta, expressed the hope that employers 
and supervisors of labour would do everything in their power to instil into 
their workers a spirit of courage and resolution. 

Mr, Kiron Bankar Boy, Leader of the Bengal CongresB Parliamentary Party 
In a statement to the Press, expressed surprise at the resolution passed by the 
Madras Congress Legislative Party recommending to the All-Jndia Congress 
Committee to acknowledge the Moslem League’s claim for separation. 

Mr. F. W. A. Morris, Civil Defence Commissioner, Madras, prepared a scheme 
for the supply of cooked food to the people of Madras, particularly to employees 
of firms of the city. 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that Uis Majesty the King approved 
the promotion of His Highness the Maharaj Jam Bahib of Nawangar to the 
honorary rank of Colonel, Maharajknmar Am arjit Bingh, c.i.r., of Kapurthala, 
to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Fauna to the honorary rank of Major in the Army with effect from April 
3, 1942.— His Majesty granted from the same date the honorary rank of Captain to 
His Highness the Baja of Buket and the honorary rank of Lieutenant to His 
Highnesi the Maharaja of Gooch Behar. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that His Majesty the King approved the 
promotion of Bir Bikander Hyat Khan to the honorary rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan, President of the All-India Moslem League 
Defence Committee, in a statement from Lucknow, said that the principal 
object of the Committee was made clear in the statement of the President of 
the All-India Moslem League from Delhi, to allay panic and to assist suffering 
humanity, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Bir Bikander Ilyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, in a statement to the Press, 
said: “On behalf of the gtdlanfe people of the Punjab— the Sword Arm of 
liniia— I warmly reciprocate the sentiments oxpresBcd by Col. Johnson and 
reiiuest him to convey to President lioosevelt and the great and freedom 
loving people of the United Btales our cordial greetings and unshakable 
determination to stand by the united nations, undeterred by temporary 
viciMitudes,,.... ...and an unfaltering faith in our final victory.” 
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25th. By an amendment of the Defence of India Rules, it was announced that : 
“If, in the opinion of the Central Government or the Provincial Government, 
it is necessary or expedient so to do, for securing the defence of British India, 
public safety, the maintenance of public order or ^ the efficient prosecution of 
the war, or for maintaining supplies and services essential to the life of the 
community, that the Government may, by order in writing, requisition any 
property, movable or immovable, and may make such further orders as appears 
to that Government to be necessary or expedient in connection with the requi- 
sitioning : provided that no property used for the purpose of religious worship and 
no property as is referred to in Rule 66 or in Rule 72 shall be '.requisitioned 
under this Rule.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, issued a statement on the 
resolution passed by the Madras Congress Legislative Party : “It greatly astonished 
and pained me that a man like Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in spite of his being a 
member of the Congress Working Committee, should have adopted an attitude, 
I am in communication with him. I would assure you that any personal 
relationship, howsoever dear to me, cannot deter me for a moment from 
discharging my duty as a President of the Congress. I may point out in 
this connection that in the Congress organisation only the Provincial 
Congress Committee is the competent body to represent provincial views — not 
the Congress Legislative Party. Despite this fact, the party itself was not 

fully represented in the meeting It clearly shows that it would be wrong 

to attribute the decision to the majority of the Congress of the province/’ 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, at a Press Conference in Calcutta, observed : “We are 

S to make no approach to the British Government and we shall face our 
ems and perils with such endurance and wisdom as we may possess.” 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, iu the course of an interview 
with the United Press Association of America, said that Col. Louis Johnson’s 
New Delhi statements, giving reasons for the despatching of the Technical 
Mission and troops by America to India, “came at an appropriate time” and thatv 
they were very reassuring to the Indian people, eliminating the possibility of 
misunderstanding. India appreciated the “friendly interest” of the united States 
in the Indian problems. 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi, in reply to the question, “If the Japanese really mean 
what they say and are willing to help to free India from the British yoke, why 
should we not willingly accept their help ?” declared : “It is folly to suppose 
that aggressors can ever be benefactors. The Japanese may free India from the 
British yoke, but only to put in their own instead: I have always maintained 
that we should not seek any other power’s help to free India from the British 
yoke.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in an interview at Allahabad, amplifying his 
criticism of the resolutions adopted by the Congress Legislative Party, pointed 
out that the resolutions were objectionable for two reasons : first, Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari as a member of the Congress working committee should have waited till he 
had an opportunity to place before his colleagues in the working committee any 
fresh new material in his possession which he thought rcouscitated the decision 
contained in the resolution. Mr. Rajagopalachari would not have had long to 
wait as the working committee was meeting within three or four days of the 
Madras Legislative Party’s decision. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, in an interview at Nainifcal, said : “Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ pricture of what he called the net results of his mission was tyiaeal 
diplomatic subterfuge. It had a deceptive ring of self-abnegation and magnani- 
mity about it.” 

The President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce issued 
a statement, which observed inter alia : “We have been assured during our 
discussions that there is no question of any trade or tariff concessions being 
demanded for the U. S. A. in India in the post-war period as a price of American 
collaborations*” 

27th. Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru (a member of Council of State) and Mr. A. M 
pain member of the Central Standing Evacuation Committee, issued a 

joint statement to the Press giving their impressions of a visit to Assam to see 
the arrangements for Indian evacuees from Burma. Albng with Mr. 
Aney, Member-in -charge of the Department of Indians Overseas, they visited 
Dimapur, Imphal (Manipur) Wanjing, Pale! and other places and had dilcussions 
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Tfith evacuees and with officials and non-officials. They then went to Shillong 
and discussed problems affecting the evacuees with the Governor and other 
officials. 

Bir Shaninnkham Ohetty, head of the Indian Purchasing Mission, in a broad- 
cast talk from Delhi, said : “Though eycry^ member of the United Nation 
is putting forth his utmost effort in the titanic struggle the world looks to 
America in a special degree for material assistance. The unique machinery of 
I^end-Lcase is the bold and unconventioual symbol of America’s determination 
to render all-out aid to the Democracies of the world in their great hour of 
trial.” 

The death occurred at Karachi of Bir Abdulla Haroon, m.l.A., (Central), as 
the result of heart failure. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, OongrcBS President was in the Chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, when his attention was drawn to the order of the 
Bengal Government prohibiting the publication of '''Yugantar^^ and suspension 
of other newspapers by the respective Provincial Governments, observed : “This 
kind of suppression of newspapers seems to me monstrous, and even from the 
military point of view undesirable.’* 

Dr. Pattabhl Bitaramayya, Vice-President, All-India States Peoples’ Conference, 
in^ a statement on the arrest of certain State Congress members in Travancore, 
said : *Tt is deeply to be regretted that Travancore, of all States in India, 
should at this Juncture have adopted measures by which two distinguished 
citizens like Mr. Pattam Thamu Pillai, President, Btate Congress, and Mr. 
Eamachandran happen to be arrested for disobedience of prohibitory orders in 
respect of a certain public meetings.” 

%Bih, Bir Btafford Cripps made a statement in the House of Commons on his 
mission to India. A full-dress debate follow'ed. Bir Btaffoid Cripps said that the 
moment of his visit was difficult because of the imminent approach of the 
enemy to India’s shores, becatise an atmosphere of defeatism was showing in 
certain sections of Indian opinion owing to events in the Far East and because 
communal differences over India’s future Government had come more definitely 
crystallized. The British Government’s hope, was to use these very difficulties 
to bring together all Indian Leaders for the double purpose of solving India’s 
futures and reinforcing her defence against the foreign invader. Sir Btafford 
declared : “upon the fundamental and vital points of Indian Self-Government 
and self-determination of their future constitution, there was no single 
case of disagret ment. Disagreement came upon the way in which self- 
determination should be cxercisod.” 

Mr. l.r, B. Amery, Becretary of State for India, in winding up the debate 
on India, in the House of C ommons, declared that the primary object of the 
Cripps’ mission was to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of the British 
Government's purpose. He said : “The main object of the l>raft Declaiations 
mm to set India’s suspicions as to our inteutions at I’cst. Our ideal remains a 
United All- India ” 

1‘he Congress Working Committee met at Allahabad. Maulana Abul Kalam 
AtmU tho Congress Bresident, told pressmen that one of the subjects considered 
was Mr. C. Eajagopalachari’s position in respect of the Madras Congress Legis- 
kilve party’s resolutions. The Congress President said that he first gave the 
committee his comments on Mr* Eajagopalachari’s action and then Mr* Raja- 
gopalaehari explained his position. Ihe discussion was mainly from the personal 
angle without reference to Ihe^ specific terms of the resolutions, — The 
iMauIana said that in conformity with past practice, the A. L O. 0. would be 
callcil upon formally to endorse the Working Committee’s decisions on the 
Cripps’ proposals, 

Mr. V. I). Bavarkar, PreRident, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal 
from Bombay to the Hindus and to all Hindu Mahasabha oiganizatioiiB to 
(dmerve May 10, as ‘'Anti-rakistan Day” and jidepcndence Day”, Mr, Bavaikar 
saul : I luit^pcndcuce of Hindustan implies inevitably in itself the oneness and 
the nuiivmibility of Hindustan as a nation and a Btate.” 

Z\ th. >Iau!anu Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in opening the session of 
the All-Iiulni ConpH'^H Committee at Allahabad, said: “D any Indian says 
that we shiUihi welriune tlic Janaxu'Se, then ail that 1 can say is that his 
mentality m a slave’s mentality whicli can think only in teims o£ a change of 
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masters and never in terms of Ms own freedom. Our differences with Britain 
should not drive us to welcoming the Japanese or any other aggressor. We 
will not tolerate any aggressor though he says that he is coming to give 
us freedom. 

The Congress President, after recapitulating his interviews with Sir Stafford 
Oripps, said that Sir Stafford had emphasized at Karachi and on his return 
to London that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation would not 
now come from the British Government. ‘’But I want to make it plain that 
no further initiative will be taken from the Congress side either.” 

Dr. Eajendra Prasad moved that “the All-India Congress Committee having 
'considered the resolution of the Working Committee in regard to the proposals 
of the British Government brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the correspon- 
dence between him and the Congress President, endorses and approves the 
decision of the Working Committee.” — ^The resolution when put to vote was 
passed with one member dissenting. 

The Bengal Ministry decided to set up an organization to be known as the 
Bengal Home Guards throughout the rural areas of the province. 

Mr. Hem Chandra Naskar, m.l.a. was elected Mayor of Calcutta for 1942- 
43, in succession to Mr. P. N. Brahma. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Under-secretary of State for India, opening the 
debate on India in the House of Lords, declared that the main object of the 
Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to India was to overcome 
Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior agreement among Indian 

E oliticians was a device to postpone Indian SelfiGovernment. ‘T believe we 
ave achieved a very valuable result in this direction.” —The Lord Chancellor, 
winding up the debate said : “We will strain every nerve, as the Viceroy 
does, to make the best arrangements Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from, the Government plan than that 
it is not proposed and is not thought to be possible to make constitutional 
changes in the Government of India during the war.’* 

30th. It was announced from Allahabad, that Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar resigned 
from the Working Committee of the Congress and the President, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad regretfully accepted the resignation. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, hoisting the Congress flag on the All-India 
Congress Committee pandal grounds at Allahabad, observed : “Some aggressor 
nations have designs to ffy their liags on our soil but we will prevent that even 
at the cost of our lives,” 

The All-India Congress Committee resumed its session at Allahabad : — Mr. 
Satyamurti, Pi*esident of the Indian Overseas Association, moved the resolution 
criticising the arrangements made for Indian evacuees and refugees from Malaya 
and Burma. The resolution was passed unanimously. 


May 1942 

The All-India Congress Committee passed a resolution on war, 
stating inter alia : “The present crisis as well as the experience of 
negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for the Congress 
to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a partial 
manner British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain's safety and world peace demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of 
independence alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations-” — 
A policy of non-violent non-co-operation in resisting the invader 
was strongly recommended and people were advised to work out 
the Congress constructive programme, and more especially the programme 
of self-sufficiency and self-protoction in all parts of the country. 

The All-India Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Allahabad after rejecting Mr. 0. Eajagopalachari^s resolution acknowledging 
the Muslim League's claims for Pakistan and passed Mr. Jagatnarainlafs 
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countior -resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India. — Manlana 
Al)ul Kalam Assad, in his concluding speech, said that Pakistan was 
against the spirit of Islam and in this connexion criticised the procedure 
adopted by Mr, 0. Eajagopalachari. 

8ir Stafford Orippa in a broadcast speech stated : ‘‘The British 
Govornmcmt havo finally and fully made clear their intention that 
India should hare complete freedom and self- Government the moment 
the war is over and as soon as the Indians can themselves frame a 
now constitution.’* 

IMr. L. B. Amory, Socrotary of State for India, was asked in 
tho Ilonso of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution 
passed by tho Congress Working Committee. • Mr. Amery replied that 
the Government of India confined their prohibition to one resolution 
and part of tho second, on the ground that some parts of the 
said resolutions were based on ^‘unverified rumours or misrepresented facts.’* 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement 
to the Press, referred to the reply given by the Secretary of State 

for India with regard to the banned resolutions and said that if the 

Government would be prepared to let him know which parts of the 
resolutions wore based on unverified rumours or misrepresented facts 
and convinced him that the information in their possession was 
incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express regret on behalf of the 
Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. 

Ilia Highness tho Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned 
a scheme of reforms for the State Army with a view to improving 
tho status of ojfficers and men of other ranks. 

Tho All-India Students’ Pederation issued a statement in which 

it was stated : “Wo demand the removal of all restrictions on student 

politicals, because every anti-Pascist fighter is urgently needed at this 
moat critical time to rouse the people of India to a consciousness 
of their danger.” 

At the second open session of tho All-India Students’ Pederation 
in New Delhi, resolutions urging the people of India to rally to the 
dofenco of tho country wore passed. — A message from the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid prisoners was read out. 

A now Ordinance gave the Provincial Governments power to 
impose a collective fine on tho inhabitants of any area for certain 
offences affecting tho efficient prosecution of war, 

Sj, Mahadov Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind, said : “It is no use defending the 

Congress or the Congress leaders They must take courage in both 

Imnds and defend themselves with whatever they can muster.” 

Mr. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary of tho All-India Congress 
Ooinmitteo, wrote : “Sri Rajagopalacbari wants a Congress- League 
settlement on tho basis of Pakistan to got British consent to the 

establishment of a National Government Is it a fact, whenever 

ihe Congn^sH and tho League havo presented a joint demand, the 
Uovonunent has yielded 

Ai an onitu’goncy meeting of tho Madras Provincial Hindu 
}*Ia!iaHabIui, it was resolvc-d to constitute a propaganda Committee to 
organiim “effective” opi)‘Osition to tho move initiated by Mr* Q* 
lia jugupalachari . 
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Aii the annual conference of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain in London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations 
should he immediately reopened with the Indian National Congress 
for the formation of a representative National Government. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, in a letter to 
President Eoosevelt, suggested that United States should intervene 
and arbitrate in the differences between India and England along 
with the Governments of China and U. S. S. R. 

1st, The All-India Congress Committee passed by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution on war.— The resolution stated inter alia : “In view of the imminent 
peril of invasion that confronts India and the attitude of the British Government 
as shown again in tlie recent proposals sponsored by Sir Stafford Grippe, the 
All-India Congress Committee has to declare afresh India’s policy and "‘advise 
the people in regard to the action to be undertaken in the emergencies that may 
arise in the immediate future 

“The A, I. O, 0. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through 
her own strength and vrill retain it likewise. The present crisis as well as 
experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps make it impossible for 
the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain even in a 
partial measure British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety and world peace and freedom demand that 
Britain must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence 
alone that India can deal with Britain or other nations 

“The success of such a policy of non-cooperation and non-violent resistance 
to the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress 
constructive programme and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency 
and self -protection in all parts of the country.” 

Dr, Rajendra Prasad seconding the resolution declared that the veil had 
been torn away from the face of British imperialism by the Cripps’ proposals. 
Furthermore, in the proposals, the representation in the Constituent Assembly 
from the States was not to be on the basis of election. “We were against 
aggression on any nation.” 

2nd. The A. 1. C. 0, concluded its session after rejecting by 120 votes against 
15 Mr. C. Rajagopalachari's resolution acknowledging the Muslim League's claim 
to separation and passing by 02 votes to 17, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai’s counter- 
resolution opposing any proposal to disintegrate India. — Mr. Bajagopalachari 
moving his resolution said that Congress should not fear any accretion of 
strength to the Moslem League, but welcome it, as it would strengthen the 
Nation. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Congress President, in his concluding speech 
said that Pakistan was against the spirit of Islam and criticized the procedure 
adopted by Mr. 0 Kajagopalachari in this regard. 

Mr. 0. P. Lawson, presiding over the annual general meeting of the Calcutta 
Branch of the European Association, in Calcutta, dealt with the war situation 
and the proposals brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps. Referring to the 
war situation, Mr, Lawson said that the time had come to get rid of the 
“scuttle complex” and to mji^ke it clear that “we had jobs to do in Calcutta and 
intended to stay in Calcutta.” 

A Government of Assam resolution on the report of the Department of 
Industries, Assam, for 1940-41, stated that the activities of the Department were, 
as before, directed mainly towards improving handloom, weaving, and sericulture 
and imparting and encouraging technical and industrial education among the 
youths of the province. 

The Government of India’s scheme for the issue of identity discs for the civil 
population was accepted by a number of provinces. 

8rd. Mr. S. Satyamurti, (Central) addressing a public meeting in New 

Delhi, made a stirring appeal to the people of the country not to bend their 
knees before the Japanese aggressor, not to betray the country, but to give a 
good account of themselves and offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
aggressor. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, in a broadcast speech from London, 
stated inter alia : ^*T1ae British Government have finally and fully mad© clear 
their intention that India should have complete freedom and self-go'rerawent 

11 
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tbe ntomoiit the war is over md aa soon as the Indians can themselves frara^ 
a new constitution* This is really a biij; thing. We have Jiiade clear to the 
■world what. I am sure is the desire of everyone.” 

4tli. At a conference bet ween the memhtTS of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and the Amejican Techni<*al .MiKsion in Calcutta, the scope of the assistance 
which America could exiend to Indian industries engaged in the production of 
war materials was diHcusscd, 

Hir Andrew Clow was sworn in ns Ch>vernor of Assam at the Durbar Hall of 
Government House, Shillong. The Hoirble Mr. Justice McNair administered the 
oat.hs of oihee and allegiance. 

Sir Aziz-uHHnq, the High (lommissioner of India, speaking in London, said : 
*Tajt no one Hui^pose that the failure of the Oripps^ motion means any slackening 
of the war cilort or any weakening of our war attitude. All Inuian parties 
combunu Nazism,” 

Mr. Chu-Chia Ilua, Vice-President of the Sino-Xndian Cultural Institute, in 
E lett(‘.r addrt'Hscd to the Oongress ITesident, Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad, 
conveyed the gratefulness of the Chinese people to the Congress and the Indians 
as a whole for the warm reception given to their leader Generalissimo Ohiang- 
Kai-Hhek when he visited India and expressed the confidence that jointly the 
Chinese ami the Indians would be able to defeat their common enemy and to 
realise their ideal of a righteous and free world. 

Mr* 0. Bajagopalachari, at a Press Conference in New Delhi, expressed dissa- 
tisfaction with the policy of the Oongress, since, without a National Front 
symbolised in a National Government, it would be impossible to meet the 
emergency, and a National Government, he made it clear, meant primarily a 
settlement with the Muslim League, 

5th* Lt* Col. Rir Henry Giduey, member of the Central Legislative Assembly died 
in New Delhi. Ho was the Anglo-Indian leader and member of the Central 
Legislative A sac m hi y. 

Certain claims put forward by Indians in respect of their losses in Burma 
were placed before Mr. M. S. Aney by Mr. Amritlal vSeth, President, Far East 
Indian AsHociation Bombay in an interview with the Overseas Member, 

Tiie (toverument of Madras in reviewing the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction for 1911-4‘i, stated ; "During the year, there was further alight fall 
In the total number of public institutions, due mainly to the closure of 
elementary schools whicli are inefiicicnt according to the standards of the 
Educational l)t*partmen t.” 

Mr, Asuf All, member of the Congress Working Committee, in a statement 
from New Delhi, said : “His (Mr. C. Rajagopalachari^s) analysis of the motive 
for a Congress-League understanding is unexceptionable, if this understanding 
aims at unity of purpose in the face of a grave emergency which confronts 
the country as a whole ” 

6th. Mr, V, 1). Savaikar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabba, in a 
statement on tlm Allahabad resolution repudiating the Pakistan scheme, 
observtHl : ‘‘Anyhow to do a good thing even under iiressure is a saving virtue, 
and I can only liope the Oongress would stick to this resolution and stand 
by the integrity of the Indian Btato and Nation henceforth through thick and 
thin,” 

7th. His Kxcelleney the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from New Delhi, said : 
“Wa must achieve unity and action and we must combine them in a spirit of 
attack. Passive defence or masterly withdrawal, forced on us as they are at times, 
do not win wars. Let ns attack onr work, attack the rumour-monger, attack the 
defeatist. Wo must make our front an attacking front, and think always in 
terms of the offt»nsive.” 

'rim Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. B. Amery, was questioned in the 
House of Commons, regarding the censoring in India of a resolution passed 
by the C'ongicss Working Oommittco. Mr. Amery said, mfer aiia, “The 
<»overnm(»iu. of India confined their prohibition to one resolution and part of 
the sccoih!.” 

Bir <>himnnlal Betalvad, the fibcral leader, in a statement from Bombay, 
saiti : “ i’o rtduse to co-operate actively with the British Government in defend- 
ing the country when the enemy is at our door is absolutely suicidal,” 

8tb. The Congrc«« Prcbideiit, Maulaua Abul iKalam Ami, in a itatement to the 
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Press, referred to the reply given by Mr. L. S* Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, in the House of Commons, with regard to the banned resolutions of the 
Congress Wprking Committee. — Mr. Azad said that if the government would 
be prepared to let him know what parts of the resolutions were based on 
unverified rumours or misrepresented facts and convinced him that the 
information in their possession was incorrect, he would unhesitatingly express 
regret on behalf of the Working Committee and withdraw the resolutions. — 
The Maulana, however, affirmed with the fullest sense of responsibility that not 
a single phrase of the resolutions was either based on unverified rumours or 
misrepresented facts. 

9tli. The co-operation of the Hindu Mahasabha in connexion with the Bengal 
Government’s Home Guard Scheme, was assuied at a meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, held in Calcutta.^ Dr. 
Shyamaprasad Mookeijee, Finance Minister, Bengal, and Working President 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, presided. 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in an interview in Calcutta, said : “From the national 
Hindu point of view the move of Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari is most humiliating 
and no better way could have been conceived for bunging about the defeat of 
the object he may have had in mind.” 

Mian Iftikharuddin, President of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, 
at a Press Conference at Lahore, said : ‘‘Tiie best way to work for unity is 
by conceding the light of secession. Mr. Rajagopalachari’s move, therefore, instead 
of being a Pakistan move, is actually the most effective unity of Indian move.” 

loth. Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari, in a speech in Madras, said : “We must forge a 
National Front, wrest a truly National Government for India and mobilize 
the millions for patriotic defence.” 

Determination of the Hindus to resist Pakistan at all costs was yoiced by 
speakers at a meeting at Ohaupatty (Bombay) under the piesidentship of Mr. 
Jamnadas M. Mehta, m.l.a (Cential). Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha, also addressed the meeting which was held to 
observe the “anti-Pakistan day and the Independence day.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookeijee, Finance Minister of Bengal, presiding over 
a meeting in observance of anti-Pakistan day, said : “The concept of Indian 
unity and integrity is so vital and sacred to us that it can never admit of any 
compromise and it can well justify any sacrifice on the part of the 
Indian people.” 

11th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, released 
to the Press some messages which passed between him and Mr, A llama 
Mashraqui Mr. Jinnah appealed to Khaksars to join and support whole- 
heartedly the League policy. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir sanctioned a scheme of 
reforms for the Btate Army with a view to improving the status of officers 
and ameliorating the lot of all other ranks. 

12th. “The Government of 'India have decided not to pursue, at any rate for the 
time being, their suggestion that, in view of the emergency situation now 
developingi Governments should be free from the obligation to consult their 
Advisory Committees in individual cases.” — This assurance was conveyed in 
a letter, dated May 11, “from the Home Depaitmenb of Government of India ter 
the President of the All-India New'spaper Editors’ Conference. 

18th, A statement was issued by the All-India Btudents’ Federation, which stated 
inter alia : “Politically throughout our country there is indifference to the 
great issues at stake. There is little desire to co-operate with the existing 

Government. We demand the release of student politicals, we demand 

the removal of all restrictions on student workers because every anti- Fascist 
fighter is urgently needed at this most critical time to rouse the people of 
India to a consciousness of their danger.” 

Speeches demanding the release ofc anti-Fascist political prisoners were made 
at a public meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Students’ Federation 
in Calcutta. Mr. Batyendranath Majumder presided. 

A new Ordinance gave the I’rovnicial Governments power to impose a 
collective fine on the inhabitants of any area for certain offences affecting the 
efficient prosecution of wai\ 

The Government of Sind insued orders under the Arms Act and undei: tht 
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Defence of India ^ Rules suspendini]; all j^un, rifle and revolver licenses held by 
individual non -officials in the four talukas of Bliahdadpur, Sinjhoro, Banghar and 
Kleipro and directing their surrender at polh^e stations before May 17. 

Pir Illahi Bukah, the Education Minister of Bind, in the course of a statement at 
Karachi, said : ‘‘I believe that Pakistan is not practicable but I think that Mr. 
0. RajagopalacharPs views to patch up differences between the two major 
organizations may be tried to achieve the ultimate object of freedom which is 
the final goal of every Indian.” 

14th, Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, sent a reply to the message 
of goodwill by the Islamic National Balvation Federation of China, sent through 
its representative, Mr. Otiiman K. H, Woo. In the course of his letter, the 
Maulana said that it was an occasion of the utmost pleasure to have met 
Marshal and Ma<lame Ghiang Kai-Bhek. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, addressing a gathering in Madras, said that between 
the Congress “Working Committee and himself it was a matter of difference of 
opinion and not of difference in action. 

Dr, B. Pafctabbi Bitaramiah delivered an address at Mastdipatam, in the course 
of which he referred to the panic created as a reBiilb of the war approaching 
India and evacuation from various towns and cities and observed that self- 
sufficiency and self-help should be the motto and people should lose no 
opportunity of helping each other. Peace brigades should be formed everywhere 
to protect the property and lives of citizens with arrangements for first aid in 
case of accidents. 

Dr. Rajendra Praskd, addressing a public meeting at Muzaffarpur, enunciated the 
duties anri fesponsibilities of Indians in general and Congressmen in particular 
in the event oi any aggression. 

15th. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Member, Viceroy’s Executive CoiuK'il, addressing 
a public meeting in Calcutta, held under the auspices of the Food Production 
Committee of the Government of Bengal, stressed the value of the “Grow More 
Food” in relation to the emei'gency. 

16th. A Press Communique issued at Bladras stated : “ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy has paid a visit to Madras, in the course of a tour which ho has just 
concluded. Its purpose was to permit His Excellency to acquaint himself more 
fully with the places and organisation of military and civil defence measures in 
the City and Ih'csidency, and to stimulate both ofiiciul and non-otHcial efforts to 
unite the people in a common deteimination against any aggression.” 

The Government of India issued a Newspaper Control Older, effecting a farther 
reduction in the maximum number ot pages of newspapers. — This became 
necessary, in view of the worsening of the shipping situation and the need for 
enforcing the most rigid economy in the consumption of newspaper. 

The National War Front was inaugurated in Bombay, at a public meeting at 
which Bir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay, in an address, explained tho 
objects of the fiont and outlined its activities. 

A communique from New Delhi said : “In view of the present war situation 
it is becoming increasingly necessary to augment the existing supplies of motor 
spirit by the domestic production of rectified spirit and power alcohol from 
surplus molasses, 

17th. At the second open session of the All India Students’ Federation held in New 
Delhi, rcHohuions urging the people of India to rally to the defence of the 
country were passed. Bardar Bohan Bingh Josh was among those who addressed 
the conference and a message from the Chittagong armoury raid prisoners was 
read out 

Blr. H. B. Suhrawardy, Bccretary of the Bengal Proviiuual Moslem League, in 
a statement isBued to the ITess, emphasized the need for organizing at least one 
corps of I\I<>Hlem National Guards in each village of the province. 

Bir Htaffoid Crippa, speaking at Bristol, said he was convincetl that the offer 
to India was full, frank and complete offer of independence as soon as the end 
of hostilities made a new constitution possible. - 

Mr. O. Hajagopalachari, in a message to the North Arcot District Youths’ 
<\>nfprence, said : “India will lose nothing if she gives tho uttermost freedom ^ to 
the MuaBalman areas even as the British Empire has not lost anything by giving 
the Westminster Btatute to her Colonies”. 
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18th. The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, in a letter addressed to prominent 
members of different political organizations in Bengal, requesting them to 
attend a meeting in Calcutta, observed : “In this crisis, our fiist duty is to 
unite for the , promotion of better relations among the communities and the 
protection of life and property of the people.” 

A Press JSiote from J^ew Delhi said : “The Government of India were 
recently addressed by the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the 
necessity for conserving food-grain supplies in this country.” 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, writing on behalf of Mahatma Gandhi, said regarding 
the Hur menace in Sind : “It is no use depending on the Congress or the 
Congress Leaders* They must take courage in both hands ane defena themselves 
with whatever they can muster.” 

19Ui. Sir K. Nazimuddin, interviewed in Madras, regarding the resolution of 
the Madras Congress Legislative Party, said : “Personally, I think the move 
is in the right direction and, in my opinion, is the only way to bring about 
Hindu-Moslem Unity, specially at this critical time when India is faced with 
grave danger of foreign aggression.” 

Mr. C. Baiagopalachari, addressing a public meeting at Tanjore, explained 
his proposal for a Congress-League rapprochment — Mr, Kajagopalachari said 
India had been made a belligerent unarmed as she was. If inspite of their 
differences with Britain, the Indians died in the defence of their motherland, 
that would be the greatest indictment of the Biitish rule and a glory to India. 
It would hasten the advent of Swaraj.” 

20th. Mr. M. N. Roy issued a statement to the Press ; “Sir Stafford Crip'ps* 
declaration in the House of Commons, that the offer of a substantial transfer 
of power to an Indian National Government, with which he came to India 
is withdrawn, because the Congress leaders refuse to accept it is an affront 
to democracy.” 

At a meeting of the leading citizens of Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, ways and means for the establishment of 
communal amity between the different communities in Bengal during the 
crisis was discussed. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement, said : 
“I appeal most earnestly to the public in general and to drugs and chemical 
manufacturers in particular for donation in cash and gifts in medicines and 
medical equipments for peoi)le in Assam,” 

Mr. J. B. Kiipalani, General Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee 
wrote ; “Sri Kajagopalachari wants a Congress-League settlement on the basis 
of Pakistan to get British consent to the establishment of a National Govern- 
ment. He is convinced that if the unreasonable demand (he considers it perverse 
and childish) of Pakistan is conceded, the League will join the Congress for the 
demand of a National Government. As soon as this is clone the British 
(government will yield. Is this view correct V Has it any historical basis ? Is 
it a fact, whenever the Congress and the League have presented a joint demand, 
the Government has yielded ?” 

21st. The American Technical Mission, headed by Dr. Henry Grady, which spent 
in India about five weeks investigating India’s war production, cabled to 
Washington some 35 specific recommendations. 

The Governor of Bengal assented to the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
(Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Non- Agricultural Tenancy (Temj)orary 
Provisions) Extending Bill passed during the last session of the liengal 
Legislature. 

The soundness of the financial position of the Government of India was 
emphasised by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Member of the Viccroy^s Executive 
Council, in an interview with Press representatives in Calcutta. 

Mr, Rajendra l^rasad, in the course of a statement at Bhagalpur, drew 
attention to the shortage in salt apprehended at almost everj; place that he had 
visited in the course of his tour and said that unless immediate steps were 
taken, it might cause great hardship and suffering to the people, particularly 
to the poor who, very often, have to depend only on salt, to enable them to 
gulp the coarse food they could som^ow manage to get, 

22nd. Pandit Jawharkl Nehru, at a Press Conference at Lahore, said : *^110 
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crisis affects our country today is likely to impart a new tinge to tlie 

communal problem and give rise to a new approach for its solution.” 

The Goverimicnt of Orissa issued a communique inrthcr clarifying the 
Government policy in regard to the expediency of exporting surplus stocks of 
rice in the coastal districts of the province following a number of articles and 
- statements that ap])eared in the local Press on the subject. 

Pandit 3awbarlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Lahore, said : “The 
step taken by Mr. Itajagopalacdiari is detrimental to the interests of our 
country. It appears to me that he is breaking to pieces the weapon which the 
Congress has fasliioned after 22 years of innumerable sacrifices.” 

The Governor of Sind, in the course of an appeal said : “As Governor of 
Sind, with the full supj^ort of and agreement with my Ministers, I think it 
necessary to issue the following message to the Zamindars of Sind and 
especially to the Zamindars of those areas in which the Hurs are committing 
abominable crimes. This message is an appeal to you. It is also a solemn 
warning.” 

The (government of India issued a food grains control order under which all 
persons, other than the producers of food grains, engaged in any undertaking 
which involved the purchase, sale or storage for sale in wholesale quantities (i,e, 
quantities exceeding 20 maunds in any one transaction) of any of the specified 
food grains would be required to apply to the Provincial Government for a 
license. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, presiding at a meeting of the International Fellowship 
Centre of Hydex'abad, said : “I am not at all worried about the Hindu-Moslem 
question because I know that with all the drum beats, with all tlie headlines in 
the newspapers and with all forms of the wrong kind of s])eeclics that are being 
made on either side, things are shaping themselves very well.” 

28rd. A Press Note said : “The Government of India have icason to believe that a 
practice is growing up in New Delhi that landlords in leasing Iiouscs at the fair 
rent take from prospective tenants, before agreeing to the lease, lumpsum 
payments in cash in excess of the prestuibed rent, for which no receipt is given.” 

At an emergency meeting of the working committee of the Madras Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabba, it was resolved to constitute a propaganda committee to 
organize “effective” opposition to the move initiated by Mr. 0. liajagopalachari. 
24th. IMahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption, “I^awlessncss in 
Bind” : “The real remedy is for Congress members to withdraw fiom the 
Assembly and Khan Bahadur Alla Bux and liis fellow Ministers to resign. These 
should form a peace brigade aud fearlessly settle down among the liuis and 
risk their lives in pesuading their erring countrymen to desist from the crimes.” 

Mahatma CJandhi wrote in the IJartjan re : Crii)p8’ Mission : “Bir Btafibrd 
could have asked cither the Congress or the League to form tlie ('^abinet. If he 
had done so probably the party they entrusted with responsibility would have 
succeeded in having the co-operation ol the other i>arty. In any event, the 
(lOvernment would then have dealt with the real representatives of either party 
rather than having their own nominees.” 

Mr. C. Bajagopalachari, in a statement in reply to Pandit Nehru, said : “He 
says that Congress has been fashioned into a weapon of great potency as the result 
of twenty two years of imumerablc sacrifices. This is quite true, but is it not 
all the more a tragedy that in this supreme crisis, Congress must watch things 
as a 8pe<^tator.” 

Mr. Yusuf Mehcrally, Mayor of Bombay, in a speech at Poona, said that 
the Moslem League had not so for put forth its definite scheme for Ihikistan 
only because they knew too well that it would be rejected the moment it was 
announced.” 

25tli. At the annual conference of the Communist Party of C»reat Britain in 
London, a resolution was passed proposing that negotiations shonld be imme- 
diiitcly reopened with the Indian National Congress for the formation of a re- 
presiaitative National (Government ‘Svith full powers wliich could enjoy tho 
contideiKM* of the Indian people and mobilise them for active defence in co-oper- 
ation with the Ionte<l Nations.” 

q'he Anti-Fahcist Confeiein*e after drawing up a six-point juogramme for the 
people of India in order that th<‘y should organize themselves against aggression, 
was roncUuiecl at Nagpur. Mr. K. M. Ashraf of Allahabad presided. Tho 
conference was largely attended by, among others, students aud kisans. 
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The fiervices rendered by the late Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee to the 'cause of 
University education in Bengal, were recalled on the occasion of the 18th 
anniversary of his death in Calcutta. 

A Press Note from New Delhi said that a representation was made to the 
Government of India in connexion with the Revised Newspaper Control Order 
( 1942 ) which was due to come into force on June, 1942. 

A Press Note said : In connexion with the food production drive inaugurated 
by the Government of India, the question was raised whether the position of the 
cultivator might not be seriously affected if a nation-wide effort towards in- 
creased food production lead to such an augmentation of output "as to affect the 
saleability of the crops. The Government of India regarded the possibility of 
any such developments as remote. 

The Andhra Piovincial Congress Working Committee was held at Bezwada. Mr. 
T. Prakasam presided. It expressed full agreement with the All-India Congress 
Committee resolutions passed at Allahabad. The Committee heartily approved of 
the proposals of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, for bringing about Hindu-Muslim 
unity and trusted that steps had already been taken in this behalf. 

26th. A communique issued from New Delhi, said : *‘His Majesty the King has 
approved of the extension for six months of the term of office of Sir^Roger 
Lumley, as Governor of Bombay. 

The Indian Agent-General, Sir G. S. Bajp-ii conferred briefly with President 
Roosevelt. Sir G S. Bajpai told the Press that they exchanged views on matters 
of common interest. He said he had seen press reports that Pandit Nehru 
might come to Washington for discussion with President Roosevelt, but had no 
confirmation of this- 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent a message to the civil servants in India. His 
Excellency said inter alia : “Victory in assured, our single minded endeavour 
now can bring the day of victory nearer. There is work enough for each one. of 
you today.” 

27th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, addressing a meeting of the Progressive Coalition 
Party in Calcutta appealed to members to take steps to allay panic and create a 
spirit of resistance among the people. The Government scheme regarding the 
formation of Home Guards was also discussed. 

The Government of India issued orders prohibiting all future contracts in 
wheat and gram. 

A message of fraternal greetings to the people of India, and especially the 
workers represented by the All-India Trade Union Congress, was handea over by a 
delegation of the National Maritime Union of America to Mr. N. M. Joshi, m.l.a. 
(Central), General Secretary of the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani, in a statement on the Pakistan scheme, observed : 
“Though the Congress is a national organization by reason of its aims, objects 
and policies, it advocates an open door for all communities to join its ranks, it 
does not command the allegiance of all the denominational communities. It 
cannot purchase the good-will of one community at the expense of another by 
conceding what is not generally accepted and what it itself consider wrong 
mischievous, inspired by its enemies and repudiates all its aims, its historicS 
past, its stimggles and sufferings.” 

Dr. Rajendra Prosad, President of the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee 
at a meeting at Monghyr, said : “Conurcssmen at Monghyr who have taken an* 
active part in forming Evacuees’ Relief Committee have my entire support.” 

28th. Sir Andrew Clow, Governor of Assam, in a talk on “National War Front” 
broadcast from Calcutta, emphasized the need for cultivating the spirit of the 
soldier, which meant discipline, unity, comradeship and chivalry.” 

The formation of a “national volunteer organization” was advocated by the 
Progressive Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislature at its resumed sitting in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly building in Calcutta. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hua leader 
of the party, presided. 

The services rendered to the Hindu Mahasabha movement by Mr. V. D 
Savarkar, the president of the Mahasablia, were recalled at a public meeting in 
Calcutta. Mr. N, Q. Chatterjee presided. 

Mr. L. S. Ameij, Secretary of State for India, welcoming the new High 
Commissioner for India, Sir Aziz-ul-Huq at a reception in London, said that 
there was still an atmosphere of great suspicion in India. Mr. Amery.iaid, “I 
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have no doubt that suspicion will very soon die out and that Great Britain and 
India will meet in common partnership,^’ 


aOlh. His Highness the Maharaja of Indore in a letter to President Roosevelt- 
suggested that United States should interview and arbitrate in the differences 
between India and Britain along with the Governments of China and the 
U, S. S. B. 


The Special Tribunal appointed by the Government of Bengal to I’eview the 
cases of Securitv Prisoners in the different jails of the province, sent a 
questionnaire to about 165 prisoners. 


30th. Mr. Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan 
Conference, which opened at Bihta (Patna), observed : *Tt has now become 
the boundeii duty of every Indian to defend his motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Russia in organizing armed resistance against the enemy.’' 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga, inaugurating the National War Front movement 
at Darbhanga, said : “The stress of war has afforded us a great opportunity 
to develop some of our qualities that have lain latent during all these years. 
Voluntary discipline, organization and leadership are bound to take us a long 
way not only in sustaining the armed forces that are giving their lives for our 
protection, but also shaping our future.” 

Several important resolutions relating to the programme of the policy of the 
Progressive Coalition Party of the Bengal Legislative Asssembly were adopted 
at the resumed meeting of the party in Calcutta.— One of the subjects discussed 
was the question of expansion of the Cabinet. 

Sir, C, P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in an interview at Mysore, 
said : “Personally I consider that the idea of Pakistan is essentially destructive 
of Indian unity, and I cannot conceive of any compromise on issue of unity of 
Indian adminstration.” . . , ^ 

Mr. T. Prafasam, President, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, in an 
interview in Madras, said : “Andhra Congressmen are solidly opposed to Mr. 


Bajagopalachari’s move.” 

A circular from the General Secretary of the A, I. 0. C. was received by the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee office at Calicut, pointing out that Mr. 
Bajagopalachari’s supporters should resign from the responsible positions they 
occupied in the Congress if they wished freely and whole-heartedly to support 
Mr. Rajagopalachaii. 


31st. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Barijan : “There is no doubt that Rajaji 
is handling a cause which has isolated him from his colleagues The extra- 

ordinary energy with which he has thrown himself into the controversy of which 
he is the author reflects the greatest credit on him. He is entitled to a respectful 
hearing. His motive is lofty.” 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee met at Lucknow under the presi- 
dentship of Pandit Srikrishna liutt Paliwal. 

Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking at a public meeting at Salem, 
said that India should be one, united and indivisible. If India was allowed 
to be divided she would then lose her greatness. 

The U. P. Provincial Congress Committee concluded its session at 
Lucknow, after passing a resolution, welcoming the resolution of the A. I, 0. C. 
passed at Allahaoad defining the policy of the Congress, 


June 1942 

Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola, K.C.S.I., O.I.E., ex- President of 

the Central Legislative Assembly died in Bombay on the 1st. June, 
at the age of 80. 

With reference to the failure of the Cripps* mission, Maulana 
Ahul Kalam Azad, Congress President, said that negotiations broke 
down on the ground of defence and Mr. Eajagopalachari’s speech 
to the contrary at Coimbatore was baseless. — Mr. Eajagopalachari 
said : ^'The negotiations broke down over other points and not over 
defence/ ' 
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Sir Mirza IsmaiL former Dewan of Mysore was appoinfied as 
the Prime Minister of Jaipur State* 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a speech to 
the Oxford Union, referred to India and said : ‘'Our aim publicly 
declared and sincerely held is that India should attain as speedily 
as possible to the same complete and unqualified indopendcnco as the 

Dominions The question still to be answered is : 'Have her leaders 

enough spirit of tolerance and compromise without which self- 
government would inevitably destroy her peace within and invite 
danger from without.” 

At a conference of the Labour Party of India in Calcutta, it 
was resolved : “If we want peace, the only way to get it is to 
defeat Japan and destroy Fascism. 

The Governor- General in Council decided to implement the 
recommendations of the American Technical Mission to the maxim uni 
extent possible. — A commirtue of the Lxecutive CJoiincii was sot up 
to deal with the co-ordinate problems of war production, transportation, 
communication, finance, rationing of goods and materials atid all 
connected matters. 

India’s determination to adhere to the Allied Nations’ resolve 
to fight Fascist aggression and to assist in establisliing a just and 
durable peace after victory had boon won, found expression in tluj 
observance of the United Nations Day in Calcutta. 

Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, President, Indian Cdiamhcr of Commerce, 
on the observance of tlio United Nations Day at Lfilion^, said : 

“Punjabis of ail classes and creeds arc doing their duty to a man 

I am sure my countr\mcn will do ovoryiliing to keep the enemy 
away from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardha ; “ff independeium is tho 
immecliato goal of the Congress and ti\o j^ruslim League, tlum without 
waiting to come to any terms, all will llglit together to ho free 
from bondage.” 

A largely attoiulod public mooting was ludd in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Desh})andhu Cliittaranjan Das, 
on the occasion of the commemoration cj his ITtlu death anniverHary 
on the 16th. June. 

Mr. L. S. Amery informed the House of Commons tliat 100,000 
people, the majority }>oing Indians, had n^achod India from Ihinaa. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an intervhiW in Lotulon, observed ; 
“We are not going to walk out of hulia rigdit in tlio middle of 
the war, though wo have no wish to remain tlieru for any 
imperialistic reasons.” 

Pandit Jaivhaiial Nehru, in an iutor\iew in Jiomhay, ropl>ing 
to Sir Stafford said : “Much has happened in this war which the 
British Govornmont did nut intend ami ciid not iiko mul mticii is 
going to happen in India and elsewhere inspito of iho wishes of the 
British Government. ’’ 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notitication stated that a 
resolution of the Congix^SB Working Oommitteo, adopted at Allahabad 
on the 28th. Axml, 1942, was banned tmder the Defence of India Buies. 

The All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful under the 
Defence of India Eule 27A, 

13 
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The Government of India published the new Bnle 27 A of the 
Defence of India Buies, which provided inter alia that “no person 
shall manage or assist in managing any organizations to which this 
rule applies ; promote or assist in promoting a meeting of any 
member of such an organization ; invite persons to support such an 
organization/’ 

Sir Slianmuhham Chetty resigned his oJOQce as head of the 
Indian Purchasing Mission in the United States of America. — In 
succession to Sir Shammukham, Mr. K. C. Mahindra was appointed 
to the post. 

The Government of India decided to admit Indians possessing 
foreign medical qualifications of the requisite standard to the emergency 
ease of the Indian Medical Service. 

iBt. The salient features of the Budget spech of the Dewan of Mysore to the Budget 
session, of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore ), were the increased piovision 
for nation-building activities, such as education, public health, ruial reconst- 
ruction, cottage industries, ample provision for the expansion of war industries, 
and adequate grants for food production and conservation, civil defence measures 
and irrigation projects 

'Ihe death occurred of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, G.B B , ic.C.S.i., 0 1.E., 
ex-Piesidcnt of the Central Legislative Assembly, at the age of 8C, in Bombay. 

2nd. Manlana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, said that the Cripps’ 
negotiations bioke down on defence alone, and Mr. Rajagopalaeliari’s statement to 
the contrary was entirely baseless. — The Manlana was referiing to Mr. 
Rajagopalaohari^s speech at Coimbatore, in which he was reported to liave said : 
“The negotiations broke down over other points ajid not over defence ” 

Monogamy was made obligatory even as regards sacramental marriages, under 
the provisions of the Bill to codify Hindu Law relating to marriage prei>ared 
by the Ban Committee and published in the Gazette. 

3rd. The Bill to amend and codify the Hindu Law relating to intestate successioa 
published in the Gazette had three main features, viz., “( 1 ) It embodies a 
common law of intestate succession for all Hindus in British India ; ( 2 ) it 

removes the sex disqualificalion by which Hindu women in general have hitherto 
been precluded from inheriting ])ropert.y in various parts of India, and ( 3 ) it 
abolishes the Hindu woman’s limited estate.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, former Dewan of Mysore, was offered and accepted the post 
of Prime Minister of Jaipur State. 

4th. The extent to which India could aid the United Nations in the equipment of 
a formidable Indian Army might prove an imf^ortant and perhaps a decisive 
factor in the war, said the preliminary report of the American Technical Mission 
to the Government of India. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachan, dwelling on his hopes for his proposal for a Congress- 
League settlement, in an address in Madras, said : “I know that reason must 
have its weight and I feel so strongly that what I say is right that I have the 
fullest confidence that Mahatma Gandhi will come round to my view.” 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in a speech to the Oxford 
Union, with special reference to India said ; “Our aim publicly declared and 
sincerely held, is that India should attain as speedily as })ORBible to the same 

complete and unqualified independence as the Dominions while also, like them, 

(the Dominions) maintaining the bond of free association with the rest of the 
commonwealth. We have given India unity, internal peace and right of law. We 
ha^'e inspired in her a passionate demand for democratic Self-Government. I'lio 
question still to be answered is, have her leaders enough 8{)irit of tolerance and 
compromiBe without which self-Government would inevitably destroy her peace 
within and invite danger from without. 

5th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru made an appeal to the public for fundB to help the 
National Herald of Lucktiow. 

6th. It w’as announced that the Government of India decided to extend the 
existing conceBsion to the glass industry for a further period of one year. 
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The Government of Madras, in a Press Note, drew attention to the maximum 
retail prices of matches fixed by the Government of India and said it was an 
offence for any one to sell matches at prices in excess of those rates. 

7th. At a Conference of the Labour Party of India held in Calcutta, a resolution 
was passed stating : “Japan would ruin us all alike, ruin us as a people, 
degrade us as a nation. If we do want peace, the only way to get it is to defeat 
Japan and destroy Fasc'sm.” 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, under the caption “Differences very 
real”, in reply to a friend ‘‘who is most anxious to bridge the political gulf 
between Eaiaji and me ” Mahatmaji stated : “But it cannot be by any make- 
believe. On the contrary, any make-believe will mislead the country and serve 
neither bis immediate purpose nor mine. We love the country vvith an equal 
passion. But onr modes of service for the time being are diametrically opposite. 
He believes in resisting the threatened Japanese attack with British aid. 1 regard 
this as impossible in the long end.” 

Acharya Narendra Dev, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India ICisan 
Conference at Bedoul (Muzaffarpiirl declared : “'I’he world will live in peace and 
tranquillity only when both Fascism and Imperialism are destroyed ; economic 
security and freedom are essential pre-conditions for such world peace which 
can be delivered only by a socialist scheme of things.” 

8th. A communique fiom New Delhi said : ‘‘ilis Excellency the Governor-General 
has decided to extend the life of the existing Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly for a fiuther ])criod of one year from October L 1942, when the 
extensions effected in his oidcrs jdated July 10 19 U, will expire.” 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, a strong plea ior the establishment 
of Responsible government in the State wns made l)y Mr. Chengalraya lleddi, 
Congress Party leader, dining the general discussion on the Budget, 

Mr. Asaf Ali, General Secretary of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, said in a statement in New Delhi. “World strategy demands that 
operations in the Eastern hemisphere should be entirely based on a self- 
Buflioient India, just as operations in the Western hemisphero should be mainly 
based on America.” 

qiie Congress Picsidemt Maulana Abut Kalam Azad. in a statement said : 
“It IS necessary that we should know where we are standing. PerBonally, my 

mind is quite cli’ar about the present attitude of the Ctingresa ‘I'he march 

of events would itself shape the future, and the attitude of the governments 
would be responsible for the results which would naturally follow.” 

9th. I'he Indian High CommisBioner in f^outh Africa, Bir Shaffat Ahmed Khan, 
said in Durban : “To say that Iiulinn soldiers are fighting magnificently (in 
Libyan battlefields) is merely to state that they are true to type. I had tlie 
honour of addressing histone regiments of India and I am convinced that 
these virile sons of India will uphold India’s honour among (ho allies.” 

Bir Bijoy Prasad Buigh Roy in an address on the “National War Front” 
broadcast Irom the CalcuUa station of All-India Radio, stressed the necessity for 
keeping up the moialo of the people. 

The Bed etaiy of Btate for India, Mx-. Amory, replying to a qneBtiun in the 
Commons said : “As regards the resumption of negotialions witli leach r« of 
Several Indian partii'S, the attitude of His Majesty’s (Jovernment was clearly 
stated to the House on Apiil 28 by the Lord Privy Biud and myself.” 

10th. It was announced from New Delhi that the Govetnor-Gcneral-in-Cuuncil 
eonsidereil the report of the Ameritum qVchnidd IVlission and decided to 
implement its recommendations to the maximum extent possihio 

A committee of the Kxcculivo Council wns set up to d(‘id with the co-ordinate 
problems of war production, transportation, communication, finance* rationing 
of goods and matdials, and all connected matters, -q'he committee would be 
known as the War Kesourci's Committee”, and would consist of the Governor- 
General (President) ; the 1 efcnce Member; the Bupply Member (Vice-Fresident) ; 
the Finance Member; the Commerce Member and the Communications Member. 

Lieutenant-General His Royal Jlighncss the Duke of Gloucester arrived 
in India. 

11th. On the occasion of tlie cehbration of the biith day of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, His Excellency the CJovernor of Bengal sent a message of 
respectful greetings on behalf of the Government and the people of Bengal.— 
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His Excellency received the following reply : “I sincerely thank you and the 
Government and people of Bengal for your kind congratulations on the 
celebration of my birth day in these anxious times. I much appreciate your 
loyal assurances.” 

Mr. A. V, Askwith, Chief Commissioner, Delhi, declared at a public meeting 
in New Delhi : *T have always found it difficult to believe in the likelihood 
of a full scale invasion of India by the Japanese ; it seemed to me that their 
hope of Bitccess in such an enterprise, even after the fall of Singapore and the 
overrunning of Burma, was so faint that it would probably be not attempted 
and with the daily strengthening of India’s defences the expectation of a grand 
attack is surely lessening.” 

12th. His Boy al Highness the Duke of Gloucester arrived in New Delhi and was 
received by_ His Excellency the Viceroy. 

His Majesty the Kuig-Emperor in a message broadcast to India by His 
Boyal Highness the Duke^ of Gloucester, said : “It is with deep pride that I, 
as your King-Emperor, join with you, the millions of men and women of India, 
in the brotherhood of service. I am happy to think that my brother is 
now paying a visit to India, that great country which to my infinite regret, I 
have not yet had the good fortune to see, but which I look forward eagerly to 
visiting w^n peace prevails once more. I have asked my brother to deliver to 
you, the Princes and people of India, a personal message of greeting and good 
cheer from myself.” 

Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru, speaking on the occasion of the 37th anniversary 
of the establishment of the Servants of India society at Poonn, observed that 
Indians were anxious to give the utmost help they were capable of to the 
countries that were standing up for the principles of human freedom, but they 
were being denied the opportunities that they asked for to enable them to be 
free soldiers in the war ot human liberation, llalf-heai ted measures would 
only lead to disapx)ointment. 

13th. Sardar P. S. Sodhbans, President, Indian Chamber of Commerce, in a 
statement on the observance of the United Nations Flag Day at Lahore, 
said : Punjabis of all classes and creeds are doing their duty to a man and 
I ana sure that my countrymen, irrespective of i their individual views on 
^ issues, will do everything to keep the enemy from India’s doors.” 

Mahatma Gandhi said at Wardhagang : “H independence is the immediate 
goal 01 the Congress and fche Muslim League, then without needing to come 
to any terms, all will fight together to be free from bondage.” 

14th. India’s determination^ to adhere to the Allied Nations’ resolve to fight Fascist 
aggression and to assist in establishing a just and durable peace after victory 
had been won, found expression in the observance of the United Nations Day 
V,^tct\t;ta. — His Excellency the Governor of Bengal in a message said : 
‘Civilization, and all that it means to mankind must and shall be saved from 
these (Axis) bandits and barbarians. The peoples and lands which have been 
overrun and assailed must and shall be rescued from their greedy clutches.” 

His* Highness the Nawab of Bhopal in a message on the occasion of the 
United Nations’ Day emphasized that the day “symbolizes the closest co-opera- 
tion and unity of purpose between the Allied Nations in the pursuit of the 
common aim of destroying the forces that menace the very foundations of 
civilization.” 

15th. At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in Calcutta, a resolution was adopted which welcomed the stand 
c Allahabad in categorically repudiating the move 

of Mr. Rajagqpalachari conceding the Muslim League demand for Pakistan in 
order to secure its co-operation in imi)lementing his scheme for the establish- 
ment of National Government in the Provinces even after the failure of Orinns’ 
negotiations. 

Mr. liajagopalachari, replying to the welcome address fiom the hladura District 
Board, said that Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Mr. .linnah should come together. 
He \U8hcd he had the courage to practice true non-violence, hut stfif-deception 

approach to non-violence, but were contrary to it. 
JnclHlereiice and inaction were not non-violence. Ibey w'cre a terrible snare 
and temptation, 

The terms of the pact which was arrived at between Raidar Bakiev Singh, 
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leader of the United Punjab Party and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan were 
announced by the Premier at a Pi*es8 Conference at Lahore. Tlie ^ terms, which 
were embodied in a letter addressed by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan to Haidar 
Baldev Singh, related to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Gnrmukhi, legiHlation 
regarding leligioiis matters, service under the Piinjal) Government and 8ikh 
representation at the Centre. The terms were so formed as to apply equally 
to all communities in the Punjab. 

16th. The services of the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das were recalled at a 
public meeting held in Calcutta, on the occasion of the commemoration of his 
17th death anniversary. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S- Amery, in a written reply to a 
question in Parliament stated that it was estimated that 400, OCK.) people, the 
majority being Indians, had reached India from Burma by sea, air or overland 
up to the end of May. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in an interview in London referring to Mahatma Gandhrs 
repeated demand for British withdiawal from India, observed : *‘We are not 
going to walk out of India right in the middle of the war, though we have 
no wish to remain there for any irnperiatlisiic reasons.” 

17th. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, interviewed in Bombay by the United Press on 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ stalemeut that the British (toveinment were not going 
to walk out of India in the middle of the war, observed : “1 (‘an quite believe 
that the British Government has no intention at present of walking out of 
India in the middle of the war or after this. Ihii, mueh has happiuoHl in thm 
war which the British Government dit’Xiot intend and did not hke and nuu-h 
is going to happen in India and elsewhere inspite of the wishes of the Biitish 
Government.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru expressed the view in Bombay that he would willingly 
meet Mr. M. A. Jinnah if that would serve the eauso the (k>iigreH« had at 
heart — the achievement of Indians independence. 

18th. An attempt at bringing about a compronnse between the Zaiuindars aiul 
tenants in South Orissa, where the Madras Estates i.nnd Act was in force, 
was being made by the Orissa Government. d'lH‘y set up a <3ommittee 
consisting of Aflsembly I^lembers of different pailit*s, und<‘r the ehairmtUJHhip 
of the Keveniie Minister to make recommendatituiH for revising the .Madras 
Estate Land Act and if possiblo to eome to an agreement with the Zaniindars. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Becietary of State for India, in his airgraph letter to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, stated : ‘‘At a time like this with the enemy at 
India’s gates, every link that helps to Ixring m all closer together Is of iin^Htim- 
able value.” 

His Highness the Blaharaja of Jammu and Kashmir following the derision 
to postpone general electiouB extemled the life of the existing Projanaldia 
(State Assembly) for a further peiiod of one year from September 7, PJ-kf, ilia 
Highness ordered that the eight vacant seats in the J’rojasnbha shall be filled 
by nomination, 

19th, Sir Ohimanlal Sctalvatl issued a statement from Bombay : “It is amny.tiig 
how people of great intelligence and patriotism like I\Ir. tbmdhi and I’andit 
Nehru shut their eyes to realities and praetiee aelf-deceptiom dhey want tin* 
immediate withdrawal of the Jhitish, hag and Bom India. Tiny snv 

that the first requisite is the independence of India ami when tlmt is attaiiUHf, 
by the withdrawal of tlie British, India w'ouUI dtal with the Japanese nieuaee. 
All-India of whatever ]'ohti<*al shade of opinion, desiie the indepeiHienco of 
India. But the question is whether India will gain ind<’pcnden<*e and will tin 
able to keep it under the present war conditions liy the men* witlnlrawal of the 
British.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, in a staiment to the Biess from IVIiiilrga, said ; ‘To Iniild 
our future political work on the jossibility ot a BntiKb defeat at the handa of 
the Japanese will be one of the greatest idundc rB. I da not suppose that the 
British are so rotten or Inoken ; they will come out siiecessfid eventually.*^ 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary notification stated : “Wlierms in tlia oplniofi 
of the Central Goverximenfc the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Oonpess adopted at Allahabad on April 28. 3942, beginning 
with the words ‘The Committee has noted the recent extraordinary liapjieninge 
in Lower Burma and notably in the City of iiangoon” and ending with tha 
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words “in particular all panic should be avoided even though those in authority 
give away to it” is a prejudicial report, the Central Government under the 
Defence of India Rules prohibits the further publication, sale or distribution 
of any document reproducing or containing a summary or translation of the 
whole or any part of the said prejudicial report, and declares to be forfeited 
to His Majesty every such document.” — A poition of another resolution was 
similarly banned. 

Mahatma Gandhi, replying to Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement that “We are 
not going to walk out of India light in the middle of the war’', observed : 
“The step that I have conceived overcomes all difficulties, shuts out all contro- 
versy about violence and non-violence and immediately free India to offer her 
best help to the Allied cause, and more especially to China, which is in imme- 
diate danger. I am convinced that the independence of India, which the 
withdrawal of the British power involves, would ensure China’s freedom and 
put the Allied cause on an unassilable basis.” 

20th. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal Premier, addressed a letter to prominent 
Moslem Leaguers throughout India regarding his proposal for a progiessive 
All-India Moslem League. 

At a Conference in Calcutta, under the auspices of the Hindu Moslem Unity 
Association, the supreme need for the promotion of amity and good v\ ill between 
Hindus and Moslems in the hour of danger to the country was stressed by a 
number of speakers. — ^The Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad presided. 

The Indian Army Act (Application) Ordinance provided for the application 
of the Indian Army Act to forces raised and maintained in India under the 
Central Government’s authority 

At a meeting of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee held at' Amala- 
puram, resolutions were passed wholeheartedly endorsing the main resolution 
of the A. I. 0. 0 passed at Allahabad and inviting the attention of the country 
to its operative clause at the end. 

21st. Mahatma Gandhi writing in the Harijan answering the question : “What is 
the meaning of your appeal to the British power to withdiaw from India. There 
seems to be confusion in the public mind about your meaning,” said : 
“So far as my opinion is concerned, Biitish authority should end completely 
irrespective of the wishes or demand of the various parties. But I would 

recognise their military necessity. They may need to remain in India for 
preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause between them 
and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore, 1 would 

tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers, but as allies of a 

free India.” 

The Government of Bengal turned down the representation of the Calcutta 
Corpoiation asking to be exempted fiom payment of the Bales I’ax in 

respect of their purchases. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : ‘T have no desire whatsoever to 
woo any power to help India in her endeavour to free herself from the foreign 
yoke. I have no desire to exchange the British for any other rule.” 

22nd. The Government of India published the added Rule 27 A of the Defence of 
India Rules, — The new rules contained luovisions closely parallel to those of a 
similar regulation in the United Kingdom and also included ceitain powers that 
might be used against unlawful Associations under the Oiiminal I.aw (Amendment) 
Act.— The new Defence of India Rule provided that “no i)er8on shall (a) manage 
or assist in managing any organization to which this rule applies ; (h) piomote or 
assist in promoting a meeting of any members of such an organization or 
attend any such meeting in any capacity ; (c) publish any notice or advertise- 
ment relating to any such meeting ; (d) invito persons to support such 
an organization or otherwise in any^ way assist the operations of such an 
organization.” 

'Jlie All-India Forward Bloc was declared unlawful by a notification issued 
by the Government of India under the new Defence of India Rule 27A. 

At a public meeting held in Calcutta, a resolution welcoming the Anglo- 
Soviet Alliance “which brings before us a new perspective and the growth of 
a new international power which guarantee both victory in the anti-Fascist 
struggle and peace based on social justice and progress and prosperity.” 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutta, Deputy President of the Central Legislative 
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Assembly, issued a statement from Darjeeling : “India at present is' almost a 
passive spectator in the woild conflict but she cannot remain n passive spectator. 
Whether free or fetteied she cannot remain neutral even if she cliooses to do 
so. She must fight Nazism and Fascism which are a menace to the freedom 
and peace of the world. She must, therefore, fight the Axis.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league, in a statement 
said : “I am glad that at last Mr, Gandhi has openly declared himself that 
unity and Hindu-Muslim settlement can only come after the achievement of 
India’s independence and has thereby thrown of! the cloak that he had worn 
for the last twenty-two years and preached day in and day out as the oldest 
‘‘lover” of Hindu-Mualim unity.” 

23rd. Sir Shanmnkham Chetty resigned his office as head of the Indian Purchasing 
Mission in the United States of America. The Government of India accepted 
the resignation with regret, and placed on record ^their appreciation of the very 
valuable services rendered by Sir Shanmnkham. 

Mr. K. 0. Mahindra, member of the firm of IMessrs. Martin and Company 
was appointed head of the ludian Purchasing Mission in succeBsion to Sir 
Shanmnkham. 

Mr. K. M. Munslii issued a statement from Bombay : “Recent events have 
forced the piotagonists of Pakistan to elaborate the idea which, as I have been 
insistkitly pointing out, has a very sinister signiricance. '’J'he day the IMnalim 
League adopted Pakistan as its objective Jt declared war on the Indian nation. 
No sane man can have any illusions in the ma'ter. A war is being waged on 
the Indian nation on every front which is possible and open to the disniptioiiistB 
under the present circumstances, which render an armed conflict imposHiidc.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, addressing a jiublic meeting at Gonoor, made an app(’al to 
the Hindus to get their boys trained in military methods to defeml India and 
to consider tlie Hindu Mahasabha as their saviour. 


24th. Mr. M. N. Roy, in a statement from New Delhi, said : “Mr. Gaudhi’fi 
reply to the London Ttmen is pure sophistry. Ho <‘omplains tliat Im proposals 
have been distorted. But he actually owns up to the charge levelled against 
him when he says if there is anarchy in India, Britain alone would be rcHponsibla. 
not 1. What I have said, is that I prefer anarchy to the prcHcnt slavt^ry ami 
conspquent impotence of India, vSo he admits that hiH proposals involve the 
danger of anarchy for India. He has not proved that danger is imaginary.” 

25th. Mr. L. S. Araery, Secretary of State for India, in refdy to questions in the 
House of Commons, declared that Provincial Governments, eKpeeially on the 
eastern side, made very cmiBiderabie improvements in organizing and training 
the civil defence services since the war with Japan fitarted. <lo*ardination of 
the services with training mdiools and experienced instructors from Britain wera 
provided by the Government of India. 

Mr 0. Rajagopalachariar expounded his proposals for a Hindu-^Iuslim 
understanding to an audience at Matiinga (in Bomliay). 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzru, in his inaugural address to the Btudents of 
1 oona, ohfierved : ‘If the youth of India worked with pure hearts for tho 
freedom of their country, feeling that every one w)u> regarded India as his 
motherland was their brother, the mist of ignorance and prejudice may vet lift 
and the bun of liberty shine on this ancient land. ’ ’ 

26th. A Press communique announced that His Excellency the Governor of tha 
I unjab was pleascti to appoint Bardar Baldev bingh to he a member of hii* 
Comuiil of MmiHters and to allot him the portfolio of Development in aueecaaion 
to Bardar Dasaundha Bingh, 

“Produetion of Klmdi,” I\Iahatma Gandhi wrote In the 
Ilhadi Jagat : Just as the grow more fomB slogan is heard on all sidfs, tha 
same should be the case with Khadi. If we tio not pioduce Kliadi. crorea 
wilHmve^ to^go jiakcd just as crorea will have to die of starvation if wt do nofc 


produce foodsniffe and their number will 

mth this diffiu-ence that they face death knowingly mid are called martyrs 
while no one takes note of those dying from starvation.” ^ 

rtd that as a ^ war-time mea««ie the Government of India 
Indians possessing foreign medical qwalillcaiion of tha 
the emergency cadre of the Indian Medical Service. 

Fresi Note issued In Calcutta, the ipeelal Criminal Courts 


27lh. It was ann 
decided to adn 
requisite standard to "the 
According to a 
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Orclinaniee, 1942 (Ordinance No. IL 1942) which had previously been enforced 
in Chittagong, Noakhali, "i’ippera. Bakarganj, 24— Parganas. Alidnapore. Khulna, 
Burdwan and Howrah Districts was brought into force in Calcutta and in the 
remaining Districts of Bengal. A Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary notified the 
appointment of certain judges and magistrates to be special judges and magis- 
trates under the Ordinance. 

Other notifioatioiiB being the Penalties (Enhancement) Ordinance, 1942 
(Ordinance No. Ill of 1942,) as amended by Ordinance No. VII of 1943 into 
operation in Calcutta and the Districts. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference in RIadras, under the presidentship of Dr. B. S. Aloonji, a deputation 
waited on His Excellency the Governor, urging on the strengthening of the 
country's defences and the immediate starting of a Military School in the 
Ihesidency. 

28th. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, re. the Hurs in Sind : “I have 
no doubt that if I could have gone to Sind, I might have been able to do 
something. I have done such things before, not without success. But I am 
too old for such missions. What little energy I have, I am storing up for 
what promises to be the last fight of my life.” 

Dr. B. S Moonji, Vice-President of the Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a public 
meeting in Aladras, stressed the need for militarization of the people of India 
on a large scale, to beat off the enemy from the shores of India. 

Dr. Moonji made an appeal to Mr. Bajagopalachari to desist from his 
propaganda and join the Hindu Mahasabha. He said : Now that Mr. Eaja- 
gopalachari has given up the Congiess and wants to fight the Congress as be 
wants to fight tfie Japanese, his only place is in the Hindu Alahasabha.” 

29th. A Sugar Control Order was issued from New-Delhi. It laid down that 
“no producer shall, after such date as the Controller may notify in this behalf, 
dispose of, or agree to dispose of, in pursuance of any agreement entered 
into on or before such date make delivery of, any sugar except to or through 
a recognized dealer or to a person specially autlioiized by the Controller to 
acquire sugar on behalf of the Central Government or of a Provincial 
Govern men c.” 

30tli. In the rei)air statistics relating to India, Britain and America, it was 
indicated that despite the war, the repair position of locomotives and wagons 
in Indian railway workshops and sheds compared favourably with the pre-war 
period and the position on British and American railways. 

The Government of Bengal passed orders under which they withdrew or 
directed their officers to withdraw orders of restrictions upon a considerable 
number of communist members of the Bengal Students’ Federation and they released 
from detention a number of security prisoners belonging to communist groups. 

A communique issued from Now Delhi, stated that in pursuance of a 
recommendation of the Food Production Conference hold in April, the Govern- 
ment of India decided to constitute a Central Food Advisory Council consisting 
of both officials and non-ollicials. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, presiding over the District Political Conference at 
Aligarh, declared : “Wo don’t want to be slaves of Japan or Germany. We would 
fight against any nation which wants to enslave us.” 

Mr. Herl>ert Moirison, Home Secretary, announced in Tjondon that the Indian 
fire-fighting organization would be strengthened by volunteers from the British 
Fire Service. He said that large response had been made to the call for 
volunteers for India and a number of British firemen had gone on that 
vital mission, 

As part of the general expansion of the Royal Indian Navy, steps were taken 
at major Indian posts to meet the greatly increased demand for training 
in naval gunnery. 

A joint meeting of (he Scientific and Industrial Research Board. Government 
of India, and the Hyderabad Scientific and Industrial Research Board was held 
at Hyderabad. Sir A. Ramaswami Miidaliar, Commerce Alomber to the 
(tovernment of India, presided. 

Dr. B. S Moon jo, Vice-President, All-India Hindu Alahasahha, addressed a 
gathering at ’’ianjoro on the political situation with special reference to Mr. 
Kajagopalachari’s proposals. 



Notes on Indian History 

It has truly been said that a History of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millenia of her disdnctive life and civilisation in its actual shape and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outline and making such a comprehensive and connected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
Indians past — a mist which ^ (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has 
perceptibly thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make 
one’s incursion into the age that saw the birth of Budhism and Jainism in India 
in the Sixth Century B. 0. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae’' relieved 
here and there by a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. 
These “nebulfe” have probably a depth and density to be measured only in terms 
of millenia. But fiom the position where we can now make our historical 
prospecting, these vast remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and 
fold up and, at last, look like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy 
of human remembrance. 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond 
the time when Alexander the Great invaded the Buniab (320 B. O.), the galactical 
system of detailed and authentic Indian history docs not far extend. 'I'bere are too 
many unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic ncluihc beyond that i.ime still. 
Beginning approximately with that period we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the sha]>e of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, with inscriiiiional and other kinds 
of decipherable and dependable domestic evidence. Of coiirsc, an immense mass of 
‘‘documentary” evidence and evidence in the more or less lluid, volatile state of 
tradition, heresay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) liavo always lain by the side 
of the historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any 
corroborative evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of 
ancient Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, lain neglected by 
his side. It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, '‘on 
scientific lines”, the missing skeleton of ancient Indian History* It has been, 
however, of great use to the comparative mythologist, philologist and anthropologist. 

But even the historian wlio seeks to reconstruct on scientific line the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do 
well to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton ho may have been able to put 
together will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the 
touch of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, folk-lore, religious and social 
institutions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, plates etc., 
we can build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we 
can j>ut our little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a 
mosme of dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succesBion, war and conquest) 
is of course important as necoBsary ground-plan of history. Bui it is not the com- 
pleted structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. Bo 
we have to distinguish between structural or moiqdiological history and organic 
“physiological” history. 

Now India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient coun- 
tries like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materiulB” for writing the first kind 
of history, and the available materials, as wc saw, do not carry us much beyond 
the time of Bndha and IMuhavira in the sixth century B. G. Bcceutly, however, a 
very old and, apparently, a high oidcr of civilisation has been unearthed in the 
Indus Valley in the Punjab and in Sind, which according to current official 
beliefs, is of the Sumciian pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light 
not only very interesting features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of 
India in so remote a past (when the ludo-Aryans had not, afK'ording to the common 
view, yet migrated into India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues 
that may eventually help us to unravel many of the riddles of our Vodic and post- 
Vedic history. The Tantrik cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in 
the soil of India than have so far been granted or susi)ected. Nothing contempora- 
neous with or earlier than the Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in 

13 
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other parts of the sub-con tinenh So the present trend of speculation is to regard 
the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort of wedge driven into V estern India— the 
whole of which was still at the low level of aboriginal darkness (with the possible 
exception of some parts that might have risen to the Dravidian 'light^ level) — 
probably by the races and civilisation of Sumer. 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less than probabilities as 
to the dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley 
but also of the Dravidian s and Indo-Aryan people. We do not know for certainty 
when and from where the Indo- Aryans came into India. The fact of Aryan immi- 
gration into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immi- 
gration be admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive 
streams of immigration. Such theory, apparently called for to account for some of 
the critical turnings and ‘‘sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, 
will lead to many unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and 
characteristics. 

The Rig VEDA 

The Bigveda—the earliest and the most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that we possess — appears to set the sta^e amidst scenes which show the 
Aboriginal, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in the 
land of “Five Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the 
Vindhya Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier bet- 
ween Northern India (Aryj^avatta) and Deccan. Gradually we find the aborigines 
cornered and driven to the hills and forest where their descendants, more or less 
Aryanised, still continue to live. In considerable parts they were also absorbed into 
the fold of Aryan society and ^ culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail 
to impart some little part of their own character of the Aryan complex. There was 
not so much of racial or even linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. The 
process of Aryanisation in language, culture, etc. has been a process admitting, 
naturally, of different shades and degrees, leaving at the one end aboriginal races 
that have almost kept aloof from Aryan influence and having at the other others 
that have become part and parcel of the Aryan system. The Aryanisation of the 
Dravidian peoples, especially in religion, culture and civilisation, has been a much 
more perfected process. But on the other hand, the Dravidian impress on the Aryan 
system is also in many places, deep and unmistakable. The Dravidian is co-ordinated 
or even subordinated to the Aryan but not lost in the latter. This power of assimi- 
lation of alien races and cultures without losing the individuality of its own essential 
Type or Pattern and without at the same time making the diverse elements assimi- 
lated lose whatever is essential in them — has been a special characteristic of the 
Indo- Aryan race and culture-complex. This has meant organic unity or unity in 
diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature than can, perhaps, be claimed 
for the political or national unity with which histories are commonly familiar. 
Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity which lies deep and sees only the 
diversity which lies on the surface. India to them is thus a veritable chaos of 
jarring elements of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and culture which have 
never known unity before the days of the unitary political rule of the British. Of 
course, the intioduction, in later times, of the Semitic religions— Muhammedanism 
and Christianity — disturbed to some extent the ages-long unity and balance of the 
Aryo-Dravidian culture and social system in India* But even these elements were 
in the process of being slowly drawn into the sphere of influence of what we may 
call the genius of India. In other words, a slow but sure process of cultural 
assimilation even of these “militant” factors was going apace. Buddhism, which had 
risen as a “revolt” against orthodox Hinduism — but yet as a revolt from within — 
and which dominated the situation in India for several centuries, ended in the land 
of its birth by being eventually absorbed and assimilated into the parent religion. 
Jainism and many other old or later “revolts” have thus “squared their accounts” 
with the same parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably 
side by side with one another and with the latter, 

'I'his power of assimilation and co-ordination in winch all the components 
make tiieir own contributions and arc permitted to live side by side as members of 
a commonwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the. wonderful resisting and 
staying power of the Indian culture-complex against such disintegrating forces as 
have smashed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be 
easily shown from facts that this staying power has been in evidence nob only in 
the realm of cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political 
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ones. There have been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, 
but it is a travesty of facts to imagine that Indian resistance has always been weak 
and short-lived and that such invasions are typically like the raids of Mahmud of 
Gazni which even swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house 
of cards. Before her final subjugation by the Mabammaclan Power — and the final 
subjugation of the whole of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for 
a time during the reign of the great Mogul Emperors— .India had been, it should be 
borne in mind, a mighty Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at least 
three thousand years. And it should be remembered further that when the British 
in India turned from trade to conquest (always with native help and alliance) they 
had to settle their accounts not only with Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan in the South 
but mainly the Maharatta and Sikh Powers which had risen on the ruins of the 
Mahammedan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian Empire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, 
operated against India developing a compact and coherent political and military 
organisation, except occasionally like, for instance, the Great Roman Empire of old 
or the British Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retros- 
pect of the remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Pumas speak. But as far 
as appearances go, an unitary, centralised. Indian Empire was the exception and 
not the rule. In later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a common 
achievement. As we said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional 
unity beneath all her diversities. India has fought, and fought bravely, for the 
integrity of her sacred Land, her sacred religion and tradition, and for their sacicd 
visible Symbols and Embodiment. But she has rarely fought for the “State” as 
such or an Empire as such. The spirit of her culture did not favour the formation 
and consolidation of Nationalism in the sense it is commonly understood, and her 
basic institutions would hardly consist with many forms of centralised State control. 
The all-controlling and co-ordinating Principle was Dharma (the Principle of Human 
Values and Conduct) rather than any State agency. Each village, for example, was 
a self-contained commune and autonomous unit owing permanent allegiance to the 
reign of Dharma and only temporary allegiance to any kingship that might function 
for the time being. So the village communes continued to live though kingdoms 
after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little afiected by the accidents and 
exigencies of politics. 

Again, the spirit of Dharma (which should not ho translated as religion) has 
definitely and systematically favoured all human ox’ even alMiving values and ten-* 
dencies and a co8mo])oIi(an outlook, and has opposed militant aggressive, “predatory” 
nationalism. The old Upanishads are clear and courageous in their conce]>tion of 
those higher values ; and the Dharmashastras (or Codes laying down sotdal and 
individual conduct) were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, 
Budhism and Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stresB 
such values as non-violence and fellowship with all men and all living being. These 
forces operating through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classcH and masses 
a common disposition not quite favourable to the formation and consideration of an 
unitary military state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Vedas 
(Samhitas, Brahmans, Aranyakas and UpanishdaH), the various »SntraB (or Digests) 
Philosophies, Epics (the Eamayana and Mahavarata), Puranas and Tantras (our state- 
ment here is not anything like full), wo possess (unless one is preuar<»d to grant the 
claim of the Puranas recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain mate- 
rials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with the 
very earliest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose of 
writing a political history both copious and correct as to facts and their chronological 
order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and Institutions of the times we do 
possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And after all, what is 
real history but this ? Bcholars have been busy with their sketches and drawings of 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs, and uractices that existed in India* 
But oftener than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modem 
Btandpoins, with modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and apprais- 
ing values. This has not enabled us in any just measure, to understand, much less 
appreciate, a civilisation (not confined to India hut, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot 
therefore, be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on th© 
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road which has through a long, long inarch, at last brought us to our present 
advanced stage. The ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civnisation we have 
yet not seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation we still 
regard, without understanding, as consisting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, 
“theological twaddle” and crude superstition. Side by side with all this we^ find, 
however, the highest philosophy, deepest mysticism and pure ethics. There is also 
much that is of oiiginal and genuine value from the point of view of human 
material and mundane progress. This seems to us a curious medley of what is 
nearly the highest and what is about the lowest. But let us pass on. 

Coming to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great 
of India proves in the result to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious 
armies could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice 
the Macedonian would ingest, but could not digest. His steam-roller of conquest 
speedily developed “war-weariness” on the plains of the Punjab, and he had to go 
back only adding a bib of India to his vast Empire. He had won some of his 
battles in India, but it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 

ClTANDRAGUPTA AKD ASOKA 

After his death shortly afterwards, the vast Macedonian Empire practically 
weht to pieces. Chandragupta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himsedf 
too powerful for the Greak invaders who had viola^i sanctity and integrity of 
the sacred Land of'the Five Eivers. As the result of the foimidable opposition by 
the armies of Chandragupta, a treaty was concluded between him and the Greek 
which made him the supreme, undisputed lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. 
Megasthenes, who was sent by Seleucua as an ambassador to the court of Chandia- 
gupta, left a very valuable record of the times, of the customs and morals of tlie 
people, and of the administration, which though unfortunately fragmentary, bears an 
eloquent and admiring testimony to the high order of material and moral civilization 
attained by the Hindus centuries befoie the Christian era. And fcliis liigh civilisa- 
tion was evolved in India not in isolation but in commerce with other civilisations 
that fiourished in ancient times, such as the Babylonian, Greek, Persian and Chinese. 
Ohandiagupta’s son was Bindiisara who was succeeded by Asoka (269-231 B. 0.), 
who was undoubtedly, one of the gretest rulers of men holding their sway for the 
material and spiritual good of mankind. Numerous edicts and inscriptions record 
the noble and glorious achievements of his reign whicli, in his later stages, left the 
bloody path of war and conquest and devoted itself to the much more noble and 
fruitful task of the moial and spiritual conquest and redemption of ourselves and 
our fellow-being. With commendable catholicity and tokiance, not seeking to 
impose it upon others by his great imperial authoiity and power, he exercised that 
authority and power for the purpose of trauBfoiming Budhism, which had been 
more or less a local sect in the Ganges Valley, into one of the gicutcst and most 
potent living world religions. Asoka^s reign is ihciefoio rightly held to be an epoch 
in the history of the woild. His edicts also show the man, his ideals and his 
methods. But all this had not allowed or favouied the cement of the great jMaurya 
Empire setting into the requisite haidness. Independent kingdoms like Bacteiia 
and Parthia took their rise in the border land, and the Greeks renewed their 
incursions. New races (the Yuen-chi) came in a surge of migration which swept all 
before thorn, and in the first century A. D. a considerable portion of North-west 
India came under their influence, 

Gupta Dynasty 

Kaniska, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a 
patron and missionary of the Budhistic religion. Under him the Eushan branch of 
the Yuen-chi reached the zenith of his power. But this power fell as another power 
in middle India rose- the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or XJjjain would, 
some time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vast ness of Indian waters. 
In the beginning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was 
again shifted to Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power, 
bamudragupta, who ruled for fifty years, and his son Chandragupta, greatly distin- 
guished themselves not only in w’ar but in the sphere of peacetul and fruitful 
administration, promoting general prosperity and giving liberal encouragement to art 
and literature, a gloiious' tribute to which was paid by the OhincBc pilgrim Fa-hien* 
Accoiding to his testimony, their Empires were vast and their admiiUBtration just, 
enlightened. Towards the end of the fifth Oentuiy— when the White Ilims from 
Central Asia began to pour themselves into India — the sun of the Gupta dynasty 
set (during whose regime, it should be noted, there had been a revival and 
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reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahman ical culture as evidenced 
especially by the literature of the Purans ; but this reviving process was, very 
largely, a |)rocess of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilationO More than a 
century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose another 
great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the greatest 
of the Indian rulers in historical time — Asoka. Emperor Harsha, who consolidated 
his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning of the 
seventh country, was famous equally for his great prowess, his high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of 
his times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is 
still painted in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into 
what may be called the mediaeval period, the conditions which had made the 
political unification of India sometimes possible in the past, neaily disappeared, and 
India was thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in which petty"^ 
kingdoms rose like mushrooms and constant internecine strife prevailed. Some 
outstanding figures like Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but 
such events were few and far between. In the South of India was being enacted a 
very interesting but involved diama in which the Andhras, Ballavas, Chalnkyas and 
Cholas were the principal actois, Kashmoro in the North, Kanauj in the Doab and 
Bengal in the east were also alive with many vivid and vital scenes and events of 
political, cultural and social interests. But we shall not try to make a review of 
them here. One outstanding event in the confusion and complexity of the general 
Indian situation which deserves notice even passing was the rise of the Hajput power 
upon which the mantle of the old caste Kshatnas (tlic warrior and ruling caste) 
fell and which was the chief opposition that the waves of Mahammechin invasion 
coming one after another ever since the second quarter of the 7th century, hud to 
encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, Malwa, Ajmer, lianauj and Delhi 
were the principal scenes of the new drama of Rajput ascendancy— a drama so full 
of episo^les of superhuman bravery, noble heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause 
of religion and liberty that they have ever since lived in human memory as models 
which future generations of patriots in any connlry might well try to emulate. 
Though Rajput ojposition was borne down in Northern India by the end of the 
twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that animated it survived the crash 
of the Hindu Empire of Delhi and Ajmere over which Prithvi Raj,-* the hero, the 
last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the Hindu rulers, had held 
away. Rajput bravery and Rajput love of independence were still factors to reckon 
with in the days of the great Bloghuls — Akbar, Jahangir, Shabjahan and 
Aurangzab. Col. Todd and some others have nanaled the story, and it constitutes 
one of his proudest annals in the vast ai chives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohamedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won : that the first Blnhammedan impact was 
in the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mabam- 
medan kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12th. 
century. Even this did not mean either a complete or final subjugation of India, 
and there is another thing to be noted. Hindu power fell not because its resistance 
was weak and its bravery and heroism in tho field was not backed by adequate 
tact, strategy and discipline in diplomacy, planning and preparation. 

The centuries of the mediaeval ago in India were marked by a conspicuous lack 
oi political unity and solidarity. But they were by no means unimportant and barren. 
It was not a ‘‘dark” Age. In the Gupta period and in the centuries before and after, 
a marvellous process of social, cultural and religious ret^onstriuition wuis going apace. 
The old Vedic scheme of social economy (involving as in did the four Varnas or 
“caste’^ and the four Ashrama or ‘‘stage^* of life) was being transformed through a 
process of adaptation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more 
comprehensive and at the same time more complex. The inflnoiice of Budhism, 
Hellenism and that of Mongoloid races also led to adaptations and assimilations, 
in many important directions in the older order of Indian customs and institutions. 
The gradual assimilation of Budhism itself was a phenomenon of the greatest import- 
ance. The Vedic religion survived but it was transformed The Pnranas and Tanfcraa 
renewed and gave a new expression to the Banatana Pharma, In the domain of 
literature, art (both useful and fine), science and mathematics, philosophy and 
metaphysics, these centuries were also productive of fruits that were and still are of 
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the greatest interest and value. Great poets like Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, and great 
Philosophers like Shankaracharya and Ramanuja and also other pioneers and 
masters in other fields formed a galaxy of men ot genius and talents which showed 
that an age of political dia-equilibnum and confusion in India was yet not necess- 
arily an age of cultural depression and darkness and social disruption. The soul 
of India could, apparently, function to its best advantage inspite of her troubled 
politics. 

But whilst this was true for some time it could not be true for all time. Her 
politics at last began to tell on her constitution. We do not, however, propose to 
continue the story through the Mohammedan and British periods. The history of 
these periods is more settled and definite in features, and these are, generally, well- 
known. One special feature, which is not always clearly recognised and to which we 
should like to draw attention is this. From the twelfth century right up to the 
eighteenth, or even for some time later, the Hindu power of revival and regeneration, 
of initiation and execution, was never like dead or even dying. Independent and 
often powerful kingdoms like Vijayanagar in the South, those of Pratap, Shivaji and 
the Peshwas in the west ( we do not mention some others e. g, those in Bengal ) 
would, now and then, proudly lift their heads and challenge the authority of the 
great Moslem emperors. Under that authority, too, there flourished many great Hindu 
administrators. Ministers, governors, generals and financiers. In short, during the 
Mohammedan era, the Hindu genius was not at its best but it was not quite decadent 

The Mahammedan rule 

The Mahammedan conquerors, again, from Mahomed Ghori who wrested the sceptre 
of the kingdom of Delhi from Prithviraj after a first unsuccessful attempt, came to 
India as foreigners but they did not remain here as foreigners. India was the land 
of their adoption. Kaids like those by Ohengis Klian or Nadir Shah were raie and 
they did not represent the normal course of events, India snflcred, and sometimes 
badly, no doubt, from the effects of the conquering ardour and proselytising zeal of 
some of the Mahammedan rulers. But the great Moghuls were as much of 

the soil” as the humblest of the Hindu “heathen”. And this sharing together by 
the Hindus and Mussalmans of a common “hearth and home” naturally tended 
to breed a consciousness of community of interests in both as India’s offspring. 
There was steady assimilation of the Semitic and Indo-Aryan cultures also and 
even a growing understanding and appreciation of one religion by the other. 'Jlie 
religions touched and even blended with each other at their highest points — e. g., in 
Sufism and Vedantic mysticism. They also met and evolved a broad common 
“shrine” to which folk beliefs, practices and institutions would bring* their united 
homage. Even a common dialect (Urdu or Hindu sthani) was evolved between the 
two in Northern India which gradually blossomed into a fine literature. The 
patronage extended by tlie Mohammedan emperors to Music, Architecture etc. was 
also fruitful of very fine result. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce 
of the whole civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered 
in an attempt to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese traders all came and scrambled for market, ami eventually, 
for political power in India. It is also worthy of note that even under the sway 
of such masterful monarchs as Slier Shah, Akbar or Aurangzcb, the government of 
the country was in the main decentralised, allowing x>rovincial and loc'al autonomy 
—down to the autonomy of the village units — to adequately function. Even ])etty 
local chiefs — like the feudal lords of the mediaeval WcBt— never unlearnt the art 
of fighting and governing. So it was always possible for a man of amliition and 
ability, like Shivaji for ^ exmple, to evolve sanctions whereby he could implement 
his high political aspirations. It was the very large measure of local autonomy 
and local initiative that existed that rendered }iosBible the rise of the Marhatta and 
Sikh Po^yers and also of the kingdoms of llyder All and the Nizam in the south. 
And British Power in India in its rise to paramountcy found its most formidable 
rivals or powerful allies in them. 

The British Btjle 

In 1599, during the reign of Queen Elilzabeth, some merchants of London formetl 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted 
a royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was }mrely a trading <*oncern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
teiing its affairs in the three “presidencies” which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time 
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however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating" its 'growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the Ei-ench rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrison 
*of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled i it with, territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Power in India. French 
intrigue failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most 
decisive battles fought was the battle of Plassey in 1757. The battle* was 'won with 
the aid of faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of the 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad has been paved, amongst other things, with the, consent, ’alliance and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India, It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassey. It was 
again so during the “ordeal” of the last great War. The machinery of administration 
by the East India Company was from time to time modified by Acts of Parliament 
(1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 183B). By these a Govern or-General- 
in Council was made the supreme administrative authority in India subject to a 
Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Company ceased to be a commercial 
concern and became a political and administrative body only. After, the Sepoy Mutiny 
another Act was passed by which the Government of India ’was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and thenceforth the Governor-General was also the Vi(*eroy 
of India. The functions of the Government of India are 'v\ude>ndjts responsibilities 
heavy. But its responsibilities arc to the Crown and the Parliament.. It has not rested 
on an elective popular basis. There have been legislative bodies, but its motions, 
resolutions and votes have not, except as regards certain matters of secondary 
importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the tyovernment. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War wore groat,"* but “reward” 
that come in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her a “progressive 
realisation or i*csponsible government”, the stages and times of which were to ))e 
determined by the Parliament alone was not comforting to her nationalist ‘’aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, whi(;h is still in actual function . though 
it has been, apparently, broadened and amplified in some (Iire(*tions by a recent 
Parliamentary Statute, did not meet the wishes or ex ]HK‘.tu lions of India. By that 
Act dyarchy or a kind of dual responsibility was established in the provinces, where 
the “nation-building” suhjec.ts were ‘’transferred” to Ministers (not . 'responsible how- 
ever to the legislature), whilst the more important Bubjects were “reserved.” In 
practice the transference of certain suhjc<‘.t8 to Ministers (who were appointed by, 
held office under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the (lovernor) meant little 
more than a complication of the administrative machinery which,. became, ‘.in conse- 
quence, more cumbrous and expansive. The Central Government continued to remain 
unitary under the scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were 
expanded with non-offidal majorities, but this placed little power, for construction 
or even for obstruction, in the hands of the popular parties. Whilst the liberals 
proceeded to work the scheme, the main body of nationalist forces, as ropresented 
by the Indian National Congress, would not first even look at it. But some time 
later, under the guidam'-e of Mr. 0. K. Das and Pandit Matilalj Nehru, a Sivaraj 
Party, analogous to the present Congress Parliamentry Party, was formed whi<*h 
entered the legislatures, both provincial and central, in tolling numbers and by its 
obstructionist tactics caused not a little embarrassment to those entrusted with the 
work of day to day administration. In some provinces it was ev(‘n able to “wreck” 
dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the system lias woikcd, though not satisfac- 
torily even according to otihial ajuu'eciation. We need not in parti<*ular* refer, to the 
unwelcome labours of the All-White Htatutory Himon Commission, to whi(ii even 
the habitually co-operating Liberals refused to lend their co- 0 ]>eration. Meanwhile 
the Congress ideology was be<‘onung bolder day luf day, amt the Lahore session 
adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete Independeiu^e or Porn a 
Swaraj. A campaign of civil diBobe<licnce followed to create “sanctions” binder the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm of Congress affairs 
since the early twenties. The Hound Table idea was broached rather too late ; but 
Mahatma Gandhi after conclmling, what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin Fact, joined 
the Conference subsequently, "ilio result of the deliberations of that body fell short 
of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co-operation. 
This was forced ^ on the Congress T>y the way in which the British ruling 
classes used during the Hound Table Conference discussions Indians internal 
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clilfereiices as an excuse for the frustration of her political ambitions* The 
“Coinmiiual Award’^ of the British Premier Ramsay MacDonald that imparted a 
‘^vote value’’ to religious differences and social inferiorities revealed the tactics of 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. It was modified by the epic fast of Mahatma 
Gandhi so far as the Hindus were concerned. But in its wider ramifications, 
it has stimulated separatist conceits and ambitions that in course of the last ten 
years have created a \‘ivil war” mentality in the country where almost every creed 
and class has been organizing themselves to capture political power in the name of 
their particularistic interests. It is well-known that Mahatma Gandhi wanted to avoid 
a fight so soon after the Gandhl-Irwin Pact. This attitude was evidenced by the 
wording of his telegram to Lord Willingdon sent on the 29th. December, 1931 — 
"‘whether you expect me to see you and receive guidance from you as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” Lord Willingdon rejected this 
opportunity of cementing co-operatioii between Indian Nationalism and the 
enlightened self-interest of British Imperialism. The second Civil Disobedience 
Movement was the natural result which continuing for about two years — 193J“’34 — 
prepared by repression the mind of India to receive the constitutional changes 
made by the Act of 1935 The genesis and the long-drawn processes of shaping 
this machinery wore informed by a spirit of arrogant imperialism, ignoring at 
every step Indian self ' ' Annin not accept any of 

the suggestions made in the Joint Memoranunm ut 

by itself. The arrival of "‘provincial autonomy” changed in no way “a relationship 
that rests on conquest,” whoso “sanction” was tlie physical might of Britain, to 
quote the words of the well-known British publicist, Mr. Biailsford. 

With the passage of this Act Iho ruling authorities hoped that they had 
been able to so provide things that the men and women of India would remain 
satisfied with their enlarged electorates, from 70 lakhs to about 4 crores, and witJi 
the Ministries charged with^ the solution of “things that matter” — the piohloms of 
health, edneation and economic well-being with whicli are intimately bound up the 
life of the majority of the people. These ])robIems of dirt, disease and ignoran<‘e 
could not be neglected any more without doing permanent injury to the body 
politic. The increasing recognition of this sorry state of affairs joined to the 
increasing resentment with the pretensions of “external authority”, felt by 
increasing numbers of Indians, created a conflict in the mind of India that was 
reflected in the discussion of public affairs — a contradiction between the spoken 
word and the practice that sought to give it sha]>e and form, 'riie organization 
of the election campaign on behalf of the Congress was characterized by this 
contradiction. The purpose of sending Congress representatives to the Legislatures 
’.TToa HPAiarpd to be to “combat” and to “end” the Act of which these were the products ; 

^ T^* i.t.n ^nnssed at the Karachi 


icuci tijxvuH _ _ and social 

— from which the people suffered. Facing tuo uongiehw : yotes, 

stood the upholders of varied interests, communal and class, that under variouH disguiseH 
and with radical programmes on their lips tried to canalize the rising temper ami 
the organized feeling of the country- In the election contest the Congress securctl 
absolute majorities in five provinces — Madras, the United ProvineeB, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Behar and Orissa ; it was the single largest party in four — 
Bombay, Bengal, Assam and the North-West Frontier Province ; in the Punjab 
and Sind Congress members were in a minority— a negligible minority. 

When their leaders were called upon by the Governors in the provinces to 
help him in forming the Ministries, they demanded of the Governors’ assurance 
that use would not be made of their veto and emergency powers, and that 
the advice of the Ministries would not be “set aside in regard to their 
constitutional adivities.” The Governors expressed inability to divest themselveB 
of “certain obligations” which the Parliament had imposed on them. Ensued a 
constitutional deadlock ; the Assemblies were not called in seven provinces 
“interim ininip(,ries” were appointed to “conceal” this “breakdown” of the 

constilutinnal device, said Prof Berriedale Keith. For four months the cnntroverHy 
waxed mid waned. As the statutory period for the convening of the AsHcmldies drew 
nearer, the^ poyernment, “ultra-sensitive over questions of prestige”, yielded. 
Congress Ministiies wore formed in seven provinces ; in Bengal and Assam, in 
the i’unjab and Sind coalition ministricB were functioning from April, 1937 (he 
Congress Ministries from the last week of July, 1937. The refusal of the Congress 
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to entertain the idea of allowing its members to enter into coalition even as the 
predominant partner, as it was possible in Bengal and Assam, enabled Muslim 
communalist Ministries to be set up in these two provinces whose activities 
helped to work havoc with the decencies of civilised life, to inflame the bitterness 
of communal feeling and waft its poison all over the country. The lowest depth of 
this degradation was reached when outbursts of arson and loot in the city 
of Dacca and tlie country-side within the district occurred during 1941. The device 
of the ‘‘Communal Award” has been working toward its logical end. 

The India Act of 1935 had a federal scheme to introduce. A sort of Diarchy 
was contemplated, and vast areas of power in the administration were withheld 
from the people’s representatives ; the nominees of the rulers of the Indian States 
were given a disproportionately high representation in both the upper and lower 
houses of the Central Legislature. The Beserve Bank and the Federal Bailway 
Authority were instances of the former ; and the so-called States’ representatives 
were so many ‘'pocket-boroughs” under the command of the external authority 
represented by the Governor- General. These and the industrial and commercial 
and political “Bafeguards” with which the Federal Scheme bristled repelled 
public opinion in India. The majority of Muslim politicians were afraid of a 
central Government where their communalist politics will keep them in a perpetual 
minority and where they were not prepared to play their part in politics free from 
narrow appeals to creaal and class conceits and ambitions. The rulers of the 
Indian States were reported to be trying to press hard bargains in their negotia- 
tions over the “Instruments of Accession” both in their relation with the “Para- 
mount Power” and in their apprehensions of the rising tide of democracy in 
their own States, For two years Lord Linlithgow was kept busy smoothing all 
this opposition with his utmost diplomacy when in September, 1939, the World War 
II of the 20th century burst upon the world. 

India was declared a belligerent by the Governor-General without even the 
pretence of consultation with the Central Legislature. This was regarded as an 
insult to Indian self-respect ; it exposed before all the world the unnatural 
relation that subsisted between India with her 40 crores of people and Britain 
with her 5 ; it exposed the hollowness of the slogan raised by Britain that she 
was being forced into the present war for the defence of democracy. The declaration 
was no panic measure ; the ground had been prepared for it six months earlier by a 
new Section-— Section 126A — in the Act of 1935 securing to the Central Government 
of India “essential poweis of direction and control” over the Provincial Govern- 
ments when an emergency due to war was proclaimed by the Governor-General 
under Section 102 of the Act. The emergency power granted by this latter Section 
had been given to the Central Legislature elected on a wide popular franchise, 
whereas the new Section empowered an irresponsible Executive with power to 
“give direction to a Province as to the manner in which the executive thereof is 
to be exercised.” The majority of the Provincial Ministries raised objections to 
this “invasion by the Centre on the sphere of authority conferred by the Act on 
the Provinces.” ‘rechnically the British Government might have been right. But 
in relations like those that subsist between India and Britain legal and constitution- 
al correctitnde does not play a helpful hand. 

The actual outbreak of the war did not ease the tension between Indian 
Nationalism and British Imperialism. The Indian National Congress voiced almost 
universal Indian feeling when in a statement issued on the 14th September, 1939, 
it called upon the British Government to declare their “war aims in regard, to 
Democracy and Imperialism and the New Order that is envisaged ; in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present.” Such a declaration, said Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru in a message to the 
Jjondon Daily Chronicle, will be able to “make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which was not theirs.” The Congress invitation to the British 
Government was international in its import. Dissatisfaction with the vague 
generalities of British politicians that found expression even in the statement* 
of British leaders of thought was a proof that these *‘war aims” needed 
clearer statement. Other organisations of vocal Indian opinion — the Muslim 
League, the Hindu Mabasabha, the Jamiat-uUUlema-i-Eind — the organization 
of Muslim divines of India, for instance— were in their statements as insist- 
ent on the clarification of Britain’s war aims and their application to the peculiar 
conditions of India. Up to now, (1942), the British Government has not been able 
to satisfy any party in India, to set up a Central Government at Delhi-Bimla that 
would enlist the self-respect and self-interest of the country on the side of thia 

U 
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war ot continents and oceans. Tliis failure had led to the resignation of eight 
of the eleven Proviricial Ministries of tho country — Bombay, Madras, Central 
Provinces & Berar, Orissa, Bihar. Assam the United Provinces, and the North-West 
Frontier Province. Two of these have since been revived—Oiissa and Assam — 
carrying on a pale imitation of * provincial autonomy’^ iimler the rule of the 
military bureanocacy in India whom this ‘‘world war’" has placed in this dominant 
position. 

A})art from this argument, between Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism, 
the various elements in Indian composite life have not shown that unity for ends 
and means that would have wrested political power from unwilling hands. The 
“Pakistan’^ cbiim of the. Muslim League^ demands that areas where the Muslims 
happen to be in a majority shoiiUi be constituted into aoveroipu ‘Tiulependent States.’* 
This chum 1ms been recognized by opinion in India and in tho wide world outside 
as a t.hrent to the unity aiul integiiry of India. Confronted by such a situation 
the British Government stands in anxious helplesKpess. Ending itself on its concern 
for minorities it finds itself coercing the majority at eve.ry step. ISince the 8th 
August \1940) proposals of Lord Liidithgow for the enlargement of his Executive 
Council, there have been two enlargements thereof till to-day it consists of eleven 
Indians and four Europeans inclusive of lUs Exc6llen<‘y. This increasing 

'Tndianizathm” and the “Draft Declaration” brought by Bir Stafford Cnpps on 
behall of the British Cabinet in Maich, 1912, have not for divergent reasons 
appealed to any responsible party in India, Japairs startling success iu Burma, 
in Malaya, in the. Phiilippines, in the Dutch East Indies, the failure of 
Britain, the IT. S. A. and Holland to stand up to the far-flung Japanese 
aggression have brought down their piestige in the maiket-pla(‘e of woild affairs. 
And the pen]des of these aioas along with those of India have 
reasons to be apprehensive of their future. A sense of frustration appears 
to be oporefising the minds of the men and women of India It is not 
fear of Japanese invasion alone that is responsible for this state of thinga. TPe 
evacuation oideis or» people living in the coastal areas of the country have disturbed 
and disrupbd their habits of life; practically no arrangements have been made on 
behalf of the State for life iu newer i>laces and suiioundings for hundreds of 
thousands of men, women and children ; the orgy of piofiteenng in the necessaries 
of lif« ; the incompetence of officialdom in face of these anti-social activities — all 
these, the latter two specially, have spiead a feeling of helplessness in the country. 
This mentality has been affecting, however indiiectly, the “war work” that was 
to repel the enemy and wrest ^ victory from his grasp. Bince the “Mutiny” days 
eighty-five years back the certainties of existence for the people of this continental 
country have not been so rudely shaken as dining the first six months of 3042. 
The break-down of tlie machinery of civil administration in Malaya and Burma have 
sent more than five lakhs of refugees to India — men and women of India who had 
made their living in those countries. This has also added to the confusion of the times. 
O'hese betokened changes for which the minds of the peot>le had not been prepared! 
This unprepared ness has created difficulties both for the rnleis and the ruled. The 
Japanese occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the heart of the Bay of 
Bengal, the advance of Japan s hosts towards India’s north-eastern borders, the 
burned defence arrangements set up in the eastern districts of India— -all these 
signs and ^mrtents confront us as we send these pages to the Press. 

But it is not all dark. In our neighbourhood China has been showing how 
disappointments are to be faced. She alone has been showing for five years an 
unbeaten front against Japan. And the visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek in February, 1942, has been interpreted by all 
as hi in gin g a message of hope to an India divided against itself and preparing 
herself to fight against imperialism within and aggression from without. This visit 
will remain a laud-mark in India’s recent history. The United States of America 
has sent to India her armed forces across ten thousand miles of the waters of 
three oceans to sustain the cause of the United Nations. India, kept unorganized 
in the modern arts of war and ricace, unequal to meeting the chalhmge of inter- 
national anarchy, is thankful for such fiiendliness. But she is not quite happy with 
this arrangement. For, she remains a debtor both materially and spiritually. 



India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The year 1941 closed and the year 1942 opened wifch defeats for 
the “United Nations” in the Pacific area stretching from China to the 
approaches of Australia — about four to five thousands 
PnlspectTa June” i^iies. Japan, the newest to arrive at the field of 

^ 1943 ' imperialistic competition and exploitation, proved during 

seven months from December 7, 1941 to June, 1942, 
that she had got the man, she had got the ships, “that she had got 
the money too to successfully challenge the might and prestige of 
Britain and the United States of America, and make good her claim 
to be the dictator of conduct in East Asia. During these months 
controversy has waxed louder with regard to the personal and impersonal 
forces and influences that have been responsible for the doba le that 
has overtaken the A. B D. Powors (America, Britain and Dutch Bast 
Indies.) The Briti^h Premier -and his military advisers had |>romised 
that “every preparation” had been made to meet the danger, that 
“a good account” would be givt-n of themselves by their lighting 
forces. These promises have not been fultilled, presaging the closing 
of an epoch which is expressed so succintly by Prof. Nathaniel Puffer 
of the Columbia University (U B. A.) ; ‘^Tho day of Western Empire 
in the Bar East, if not in the whole East, is done”. In a House 
of Commons discussion in the last week of January, 19^2, Mr. 
Churchill described the stratogivc r*‘asons that had advised the kaeiflng 
of the various defence mcasuros comparatively weaker in East Asia. 
His Vice-Premier, Major Clement Atlee, also sought to justify this by 
saying that they could not be “strong everywhere”. Mr. Churchill 

made much of facts that help liad to bo sent to Bnssia, that a 
major offensive had to he organ i:ied in North Africa to drive Marshal 
Bommel out of it. But tlm failure of this offensive, typified by the 
fall of Tobruk announced on th > 21st of June 1912, has yet to be 
explained. A British Army 11 pur cent, superior in numbers, 40 
per cent stronger in tanks, GO per cent in artillery, and at least as 
strong in the air, operating closer to its bases of supply, suffered 
a .defeat in the desert warfare, because the Germans wore able to 

“surprise’' tludr foes with a typo of anti-tank guns that they had 

used in every campaign in this war and with hotter tanks than those 
that had rolled out fr^mi tlio assembly lines of U. S. factories to the 
battle lines of the Middle East. In this sea-saw of advances and 

retreats, of victories and defeats, that liavro characterized the North 
African campaign, a joint Anglo-American attack has started, as we send 
these pages to the press. 

Bussia is a front by itself. Djspiti th3 wonderful recovery of bar 
powers which appeared bo have wrosto<l victory from the Gorman 

, , * , hosts, at the end of June 1942 she was far from 

reaching the objectives that would permanently halt 

onoughi German advance pulled up for a while by the 

Bussian winter, Leningrad still remained encircled. 
The Germans held Schluessebarg, due east of the city, confining 
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Bussian access to it only across the ice of Lake Ladoga. Smolensk 
had yet to be regained. And to survive in the South the Russians 
must make operations on the central sector as expensive to their 
enemies as possible. Dniepropetrovsk, the site of the great dam 
destroyed by Russians themselves as a step in the pursuit of their 
“scorched earth” policy, remained to be captured. The surrender of 
Sebastople a week later showed that during winter Germany had not 
been idle, that “the most gigantic and most concentrated winter work 
that the world has ever known'’ was done in two-thirds of Europe, 
for the forging weapons of offense that made the re-capture of 
Theodosia and Kerch by the Germans possible. Kharkov, the Jamshedpur 
of the Soviet (Russia) Republic, was in German occupation. It was, there- 
fore, no great consolation to the “United Nations” that the superb defence 
put up by Russia wrung from Herr Hitler the declarations : “What- 
ever German Armies achieved in the Erench, the Low Countries 
(Holland and Belgium), Norwegian and Balkan campaigns pales in 
comparison with the task in Russia'’ ; that “we made a mistake 
about one thing — we did not know how gigantic the preparation of 
Russia against Germany bad been”; “Not the Soviet Army but 30, 
35, 45 degrees of front have forced the Germany Army to abandon 
offensive operations in favour of stationary warfare ” For, the German 
Panzer divisions have rolled on, penetrating into the Black Sea coast 
of central Caucasus, and trying to go further east. But Stalingrad 
stands in the way, and for about fourteen weeks Slav and Teuton 
have been wrestling in and about it from street to street, from block 
to block, from room to room ; a fatal fascination holds the combatants 
to this stretch of land where nothing built up by the hands of men 
could have stood under the hail of bombs and mortar shells. For 
about four months Stalingrad has stood as the symbol of human 
endurance, the height of which no human being could ever imagine — 
human endurance, Slav and Teuton- 


What the Nazi leaders wanted we have discussed in Vol. II. 
of 1939 and in Yol. I. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Register, 
What influenced them to choose the particular’ time 
™%oviet ^ attacking the Soviet Republic, leaving their 

recovery accounts with the British Empire unsettled, has 

remained almost a mystery. The apostolic denuncia- 
tion of Bolshevism is a thing apart. In the last week of May, 1942, 
however, Marshal Hermann Goering lifted a part of the veil. The 
decision to invade Russia at the particular time chosen, was caused 
by “the Russian speed-up in tank production, by the Russian construc- 
tion of nearly 1,000 aerodromes in one year in the newly-occupied 
Polish territories.” But, what enabled “the sheep-like multitudes of Russia” 
to beat back this attack is well-known. It was their combination of 
intelligent, self-reliant courage which taught the people in a country, \vhero 


“People, army, industry and soil— they are inextricably mingled in the con- 
ception of the Hoviet State and in the development of its strategy, in the ‘peace’ 
years as well as to-day.” 

Historians have told us that “every incident of the Boviot Union's 
history, every item of its social programme, every change in its 
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political form and every enterprise under its industrial 
The foresight of Five Years Plans is related to its state of war during 

lndnstLTtran"^OT- t-wenty-five years.” Apprehensive of German 

ted beyond the attack on the industries growing up in the western 
Volga territories of the Soviet Union, the new builders of 

the Soviet State early decided to create a second coal 
and metallurgical base in the vast region beyond the Urals. This is the 
Ural-Kusnetsk Combine — 1,260 miles apart — the combination of Kusnefcsk 
coaking coal with the ores of the Urals. Thus have been built up 
“the largest iron and steel Works in Europe’* — the “Stalin Iron and 
Steel Works” — at Magnitogorsk Machine tool factories are studded all 
over from the Ural-Begion to the Maritime Province on the Pacific. 
The Aircraft Works at Irkutsk lies almost at the centra of this 4,000 
miles expanse of territory. The oil that moves the mechanism of 
modern fighting forces comes to Bussia from its own oil fields in 
the Oaucacus-Maikop'Grosney in the north, from Baku in the south. 
The world has been told that the German drive towards the 
Caucasus will be threatening the pipe-lines of this region, that these 
and the oil wells will be dynamited and devastated by the Bod Army 
itself. A ^‘second Baku” has, therefore, been provided for. In 1938 
at Syzran in the Samara bend of the Volga an oil refinery was 
established for the oil fields of this region. This very short story 
gives an indication of the foresight of the Soviet rulers Tbe Urals 
were organized as a second arsenal of the Soviet Union. Into this 
region have also been crowded all the factories that were evacuated 
from the Donotz Basin. A summary report of the industries and 
factories thus evacuated may be quoted here to give an idea of the 
dynamics of Soviet policy : 

“The Voroshilov factory, formerly at Diiiepropetrovsk, began its retreat to the 
Urals at the end of September, 1941. In October 11, it was in pioduction. By 
December Ist, it was already exceeding into former output. In the neighbourhood 
of Kuibyshev machine-tool plants from Kharkov have been re-ereeted and are in full 
production. Tanks, places and guns are now being produced in factories erected 
in the Volga, in the Urals and as far east as Irkutsk in Central Siberia. The 
tremendous teat of transferring these factoiies eastwards can be gauged fiom the 
burden on Soviet rolling stock. Over 7,000 freight cars were used in transporting 
the machinery and workers of a single factory plant— now a tank plant— from 
Kharkov to the Samara region.** 

Tha loug-raugod Five Years Plans, and the new industrialism that 
has been built up beyond the Urals since the eruption of German 
onslaught on Bussia, have gained a new importance 
Distant help to since Japan attacked the United States at Pearl 
her from the Allies Harbour. The destruction and disruption of Bus&ian 
industries in the Ukraine and in the Donetz Basin made 
it necessary for Bussia to indent on Britain and the United States 
for certain of the essentials of war. A Throo-Powor Supply Conference 
was held at Moscow — the Soviet Bepublic, Great Britain and United 
States — to find the best way for the “distribution of their common 
resources.” A plan was drawn up. But it was held up when Japan 
joined the war. She prevented the U.S.A. from sending machine-tools, 
oil and aluminium to Vladivostock by closing the Straits leading from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Sea of Japan and locking the maritime 
coast of the Soviet Far East. No merchant vessel of the Allies 
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could risk unconvoyed the submarine-infested waters of the Pacific ; 
they have not the capital ships and destroyers and planes to spare 
for convoy dufcy in North Pacific. As it is, Britain and the United 
States are engaged in an Atlantic Battle against German submarine 
attacks which have dared approach the easten sea-board of the latter ; 
in addition their ships have been trying to carry some help to 
Russia through the North Atlantic Ocean and the seas. By drawing 
the U.S A. into the war Japan has thus deprived the Soviet Republic 
of a great part of the help sho used to get from the Anglo-American 
Powers, and has thus indirectly but powerfully helped her Axis partners 
in Europe. She has forced on the “United Nations" the adoption 
of the longer supply-lines for supplies to Russia through the alternative 
routes — t’uit the Persian Gulf, through Iraq and Iran into the Caucacus 
or across Turkestan and the Caspian Sea into the Urals. An idea 
of the help that Russia might have received from outside can be had 
from what the British Minister of Production, Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, 
said on the occasion of the inauguration of the “Anglo-Soviet Week” 
in the middle of July, 1942 : 2,000 tanks had been sent at the rate 
of 50 tanks a week during a period of little over nine months ; 
by the end of May il942) 11 per cent more aircraft had beon shipped 
than those promised up to the end of June (1942) ; for every 100 
aircraft promised 111 had been shipped. Whether or not they had 
reached their destination was another matter. 

But this was not the only help that the Soviet expected to receive, 
and deserved to receive. For a year since the 22nd June, 1941, tho 
Soviet people, civil and military, have boon l)(‘aring 
Russia & Allied the full fury of German attacks. And practically 

strategy nothing has been done by the Allied Powers to draw of! 

a part of this fury on themselves, We have S('en it stated 
that it was not hoped that Russia could survive bt^youd the autumn 
of 1941, that any help rendered to her could not stay her defeat. 
On the 18th of July, 1942, some such sentiment found expression in 
a leading article of the New York Times, 

*\..Fiom Biitish and Ameiican points of view it is of vital imjHn'tance that 
Russia in Asia should stand even if ItusBia in Europe should be temporaiily 
knocked out”. 

Even up to the time when we send these pages to the press (December, 
1942), Russia m Asia has stood whole and erect. But it has not been 
much of a help to the “United Nations”. For, by a 
Hope of a “Second special clause the Soviet Government has released itself 

Front” from obligation to participate in the all-out Allied 

campaign against Japan. By this attitude tho Soviet 
has been r’elieved of any pressure from the eafct, from Japan. But 
from the west Germany has been allowed to work havoc witii the life, 
work and liberty of tho Russian peoide, and no pressure has hcicn 
put upon her that could wH‘aktn her stranglc-bold on them. To this 
failure of Britain M. Josef Stalin pointedly referred in Novtinber, 
1941 : 

There is do doubt that the abBt-uee of a second front in Kuioi'C apaiuHt the 
CieirnanH cciiBideiahly iclicvtB the i osinon of the Ocinuui Ain.y. Koi can there ha 
anj doubt that the appearance of a second fiont on the Ctuiiinenl of Europe— aad 
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undoubtedly this will appear in the near future — will essentially relieve the position 
of our armies to the detiimeut of the German Army.” 

later when the **TJnited Nations” front .had been 
the United States of America had been forced into 
war by Japan, and had been forced to take the leadership 
of this Grand Alliance, the Soviet people still looked 
in vain for the relief which their leader had indicated. 

Their ambassador to Washington, M. M^xim Litvinoff, • 
in course of a speech delivered at the Over-Seas Press Olub Dinner in 
New York, gave blunt expression to a widely-felt disappointment : 

“We hear a lot about the common efforts of the ‘ United Nations” BntcoinTnon 

efforts which do not include common jSf^hting may not be sufficient only by the 

simnltancous offensive operations on two or more fronts could Hitler’s Armies 

be disposed of ” 

These statements from Bussian leaders brought on the 

notions of “United Nations” strategy, specially of British strategy, 
harsh criticism. In the last week of May, 1942, a 

debate was held in the House of Commons in response 
to an insistent demand for a “second front" against 
Germany. Sir Stafford Oripps was put up to speak 
on behalf of the British War Cabinet. He very handsomely recognised 
that Bussia was protecting the vital heart of our resistance in 
Britain itself. Bab with regard to the second front, he was vague 

and indefinite. He could only say that Britain intended to make a 

carefully-planned attack on the continent of Europe at the right 
moment. Britain's unpreparedness for such an adventure was made 
manifest in the same speech. “Orders for dive-bombers had been 
given in 1910 ; why those have not come forward could not be 
revealed in Statements like these could not bub hurt the 

self-esteem of the Biitish people who felt that they were nob pulling 
their full weight in the war. Mr. Ward Price writing to the London 
Daihj Midi in the last week of Mai*ch, 1912, said that unless Britain 
took the lead in making “an attack somewhere before autumn,” she 
could emerge only as “a minor partner in the victorious alliance”, 
that 

“when so much of the rest of the world is fighting desperately, it is hardly 
conceivable that this country should keep large military forces marking time 
at home throughout the coining summer.” 

The fact also came out in this article that the air-strengtb 
concentrated in Britain was “much greater tlian the Germans have 
in France-” Yet, those concentrations could* not make 
any impression on the German defence measures 
erected from Norway in tlio north to the Bay of 
Biscay in the South. An attempt was made at about 
this time to send to Germany and over her cities, 
factories and ports increasing numbers of bombers showering death 
and destruction on ^ them, disrupting the production of weapons of 
offense of all descriptions- 300 planes were sent, directed against 
Mannheim — rail-road centre on the upper Phine in which were the 
Daiml'r-Benz air- plane engine works (for Messerschmitts, Dorniers 
etc), the Lenz Armament plant, the vast Badische Chemical Works). 
Over Cologne were sent 1,130 planes — bombers, heavy and light — 


Air Haids into 
Germany — a sub- 
stitute for a 
“second front” 
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Cologne which housed Air and Submarine Engine, Explosives, Synthetic 
Rubber, and Chemical Works- The Royal Air Eorce swept over 
“occupied” France with 1,000 planes ; struck at Essen with 1,035 ; 
bombed Bremen with 200 ; swept the Channel coast with 500 ; re- 
visited the Ruhr with 230 ; hit the Bmden with 200 ; attacked the 
submarine centres at Liibeck and Rostock, shattering as the Germans 
had done to Coventry in Septembor-Octobar (1940); the blasting of 
Kiel and Trondheim and other small objectives used more than 1,500 
planes. “Altogether Air-Marshal Harris sent between 6,000 to 7,000 
planes over the continent in 8-days' time’’. The effect of air-raids 
like these has been held up for the world’s instruction from a 
quotation made from the Kolinche Zeitiing : 

‘Those who suTvicd... were fully aware that they bad bade fare-well to the 

Cologne (they knew), because the damages are enormous and because the integral 
part of the character, and even the traditions, of the city are gone forever. 

The campaign of destruction opened by these air-raids was treated 
at that time as the beginning of a “second front”. The British 
Air Ministry issued a communique suggesting that 
15.00,000 German troops were being kept in West 
A^s^Alr Power Europe by this new ofTenpiva and all that it portended. 

The Loivion Times claimed that “half of the entire 
fighter strength of th LfiftwaJ'fe is being kept a-way from the Russian 
front to meet the R. A. E attacks ” As against this claim the latest 
estimate of the German air-strength and its distribution over Europe 
has to be considered — annual production 24,000 ; air strength 39, GOO, 
distributed as follows : France and Low Countries (Holland k Belgium’ 
— 1,050 (first-line planes) ; Norway — 300 ; Italy and Sicily — 700 ; North 
Africa — 500 ; Greece and Crete — 100 ; the Russian front — 1,600 ; Ger- 
many — 400 ; Total — 4,650 It has to he remembered in this connec- 

tion that for every air p’aiie in the fighting line, there ai'e about five 
more in reserve and in use for training and transport. Comparing 
those figures with Britain’s there is truth in the claim made in the 
middle of April, by the latter's Labour Minister Eaxmest Bovin, that 
his country's air-craft x^^’oduction bad reached parity with Goraiany's, 
and that in five or six weeks more the output of U.S.A. factories 
will be equalling it to the combined production of (Jermany, Italy 
and Japan. Accepting at its face-value this claim the question re- 

mained yet to he answered — why with this superiority in one of the 
major weiipons of the present war Germany still retained her hold on 
“occupied” Europe, retained nine-tenths of the area that she had 
snatched from Russia ; why Japan which has an aircraft production 
of 300 only a month should be able to range over more than 5,900 
miles from the Aleutian Islands in the North Pacific to Now Britain 
north-east of Australia ? Answers to this question have not btuni 
forthcoming. But this the world knows tliat the air-raids sent otit 
from Britain that have ranged from Bergen and Danzig, to Venice 
Milan and Turin have failed to ])reo.k through tho dofiuiceH oroctei! 
by (Jerman engineers like Todt and Speer who have rontlei'cd the 

coriRtal areas of Continental Europe nearest to Britain “invulnerable 

against invasion attempt.” 
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tried to draw a picture of the European and African 
these stood in June, 1942, the events and developments 
during which form the subject of study in this volume of 
the Indian Annul Register^ A “second front” to 
relieve pressure on Bussia remained to be opened, 
though a U- S. A. paper spoke in the last week of 
May that the Eussian Foreign Minister Molotov carried 
to Washington some sort of an “undertaking” that a 
would be opened in 1942. As the New York weekly. 


from his visit 
“second front” 

Time, put it : 

“The map spoke eloquently for an Allied offensive in Europe. There the Allies 

would be closer to their own bases, closer to the enemy than in the Pacific They 

also would find welcoming;, Nazi-hating populations, instead of the uncertain, 
imperialized hordes of the Indies, Malaya and India.** 

The world has been told by Mr. Churchill who dictates policy 
and strategy in the British War Cabinet of the many deficiencies in 
their armour, specially shipping and transport, of tho 
many other difficulties that stood in the way of a 
“second front”. But still the world speculated whether 
or not political prejudice has had any influence on 
the failure to send the long-waited-for and long-delayed 
help to the Soviet people. In discussions of the subject specially 
after Japan’s sweeping victories that had hit the U. S. A. so hard in 
her self-esteem, the point has been raised that as Bussia has been 
receiving help from the “United Nations’’ and expecting and clamouring 
for more of it, she should reciprocate in some way. The news that 
a bomber, the “Flying Fortress”, has been sent to Bussia occasioned 
comments in the U. S. A. Press. The Washington Rost can be regarded 
as representative of this feeling when it wrote : 


Bussia’s indiffer 
ence to Allied 
debacle in the 
Far East 


“The landing of an American bomber on Bussian soil will reinforce the 
feeling that the Russians should be asked at least for passive co-operation in our 
war with Japan.’* 

“We are not asking Russia for active co-operation in the Pacific which the 
“United Nations” are giving Russia in Europe. Yet this co-operation is surely an 
argument for some approach to reciprocity.** 


The paper became concrete when it suggested that Bussia should 
lend at least to the United States some of her air-bases in the Artie 
area, thus making it possible for the latter to direct a continuous 
air offensive upon Japan, Certain U. S- A. tacticians planned it this- 
wise. As the key to the victory in the Pacific lies in the north, 
so does the key to the north lies in the Sakhalin. Geographic 
obstacles and i)oor communications should not be permitted to dim 
the value of this front. If the estimated losses of a year be concen- 
trated and accepted in an offensive in this front that would not only 
eject the Japanese from Karafuto (southern half of Sakhalin) but would 
follow them to Hokkaido with Hanshu (the main Japanese island) 
and Tokyo as the objective. The invasion of Hokkaido may take 
place not only from the Sakhalin but via the Kurile Islands which 
continue the Aleutian chain. American carrier-planes and bombing 
squadrons based upon Kamchatka would serve a double purpose. 
While considering this complication, it may be noticed that the tacticians 
of the Japanese fighting forces have anticipated such a development by 
15 
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bombing Dutch Harbour, the chief naval and air base of the Aleutian 
Islands and by occupying Iviska, the western-most island of this chain 
of iblands. Though the point discussed in this paragraph is a digression 
from the story related above, Russians indifference to the debacle 

that has overtaken her comrades of the “United Nations” has a distinct 
l^laoe in the record of World War II of the 20th century. 

The discussion of Allied failures in Europe and North Africa traced 
thus far may have its relieving features in the glorious chapter of 

Eussias fight against the hosts recruited under the 
An estimate oS Nazi ])anner from almost all countries of continental 
Shis debacle Eimope except Sweden, Turkey, Switzerland, and perhaps 
PorlugaL In the Far East the Allies have failed 

more ignominously. The measure of this defeat is incalculable to-day. 

An estimate of it given by a U. S. A. weekly, The Time of New York, 
in June 1942 gives in summary the effects and consequences of Japan’s 
victory. 

“The XT. S. A. is alrendy the senior partner nmonp: its allies in the battle.’* 

“And in the Far East the U. S. A. has actually taken over from Britain the 

gu'titcHt burden of the bat, tie.’* 

“Yet the immediate military position of the “United Nations” is far weaker 

to-day than it was before Pearl Harbour.” 

“Before Pearl Harbour the 'United Nations’ commanded the Beven Seas. 
The British strategy has been to blockade Europe until Hitler ran out of oil. 

Six months later the ‘Onited Nations* have largely lost control of the 

Mediterranean, the eastorn part of the Indian Ocean, and a good part 

of tiu) Baeific (the part whore rubber came from). They have even luul 

to permit the enemy to roam the Atlantic coastal waters of Continental 

U.H.A.” 

“Meanwhile oil has also become a problem of the United Nations, 
Australia must now get oil from the U.S.A. (7,000 miles). The British 
have to get oil from Vencznala, or around the Capo of (lood Hope 

(11,000 miles.) In 17 States of the U.S. whose entiio civilian economy 
has been oil-motived for 30 years, oil is rationed. That alone sufliceH to 

tell the Americans that the winning of the war has not begun and 

that its losing has gone on a])ace. 

“At the 'end of the first six months of the war the U.B. learnt 

three ugly facts ; 

(1) “That even ils continental borders are not safe from attack, 
that West coast raids are ‘inevitable* ; the East coast is already strewn 
with the wreckage of its own coast-wise tankers,” 

(2) , “That the British, ns an ally, can bo a liability as well as an 
asset. In the Fur East, in Hongkong, in Malay, in Burma, aboard the Prince of 
Wales and Eepulse, the unexpected weakness of their forces and the incompefcnco 
of their commanders almost made Americans forget the great lesBOn of lOlO, 
that Englishmen are brave” ; 

(3) . “That defence cannot win the war.” 

“The campaigns to dale have been won by the enemy. 

“Axis flubmarinefi operating from Newfoundland to 8outh America had 
attfti'ked and sunk 213 vcBsels since Pearl Harbour, at the rate of more than a shin 
a day.’' * 

‘“Ihe U.H. has been licked all along its eastern sea board. 


As against this sombro story of retreats and surrendors the 
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world could record United Nations” success at tho 
battles of tho Coral Soa and tho Alidway, and tho 
ea])tur 0 of vital bases in Madagascar. By tho former 
two tho U.B. Naval-and-air-forcos '‘avenged” Fear! 
IIar])onr ; “restored the balance of tho Pacific naval 
By tho latter Britain helped to clear the western part of the 
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Indian Ocean of Jap prowlers of the sea. For once, it was said, 
“the British made an effort to get their first.'* This 980 miles 
long island, the fourth largest in the world, belonged to France. 
There was every possibility that it might fall into Axis hands as 
Indo-Ohina had been allowed to do. Its naval base at Diogo Suarez, 
and the 4 major air-fields at Diego Suarez, Ivato, Fort Bergo and 
Majunga would have been invaluable for the Axis joining of hands 
in the Indian Ocean In the last volume of the Meginfer we have 
discussed the possibilities of the grand strategy of the Axis partners 
in Europe and Asia in which Marshal Ernest Eommel would bo 
over-running Egypt and the Axis forces poised in Greece, Crete and 
the Dodecanese Islands, and sweeping through Syria and Palestine, would 
be meeting Jap ships in the Bed Sea and the Arabian Sea. That 
would break the “United Nations” blockade and present Germany and 
Italy with the riches of the East, the Near and the Far East. The 
beating that Jap naval and air-forces received at Colombo and 
Trincomalee and the capture of Madagascar did not a little to intercept 
the march of this “grandiose plan”. If l^Iadagascar had fallen into 
Axis hands, the 25O-mil0S wide Mozambique Olianuol between it and 
Mozambique in Africa’s eastern shore would have been infested with 
Axis air-craft and naval ships, playing havoc with Allied slipping 
to the Persian Gulf, to Egypt, to Karachi and to Bombay In-inging 
the essentials of war and peace to Bussia, to Egypt and to India. 

We have tried to draw up a balance-shoot of Axis and “United 
Nations” profit and loss during the first six montlis of 1948. In the 
last volume of the Register we traced the source 
A six months’ of the many forces that enabled Japan to gain such 
Balance Sheet resounding successes against Britain and tlio United 
States. There cannot bo any maiinor of doubt that 
the incompetence of military commands and the congonital weakness 
of civil administrations combined to produce the disasters that have 
startled the world — the vanquished and the victors alike. The report 
of the Commission appointed by President Boosovelt to investigate 
into and fix the blame for the Poaii Harbour ‘*day of disgrace” 
revealed the complacent disbelief in the dangers of whicli the 

Commanding General and the Commanclor-in-Ghief of the U. 8. A. 
Pacific Fleet had been warned by the Washington autliorities for a])Out 
twelve months, and exposed the other military failing tlvat “the Navy 
was Navy and the Army was Army and never tlio twain should 
co-operate". With regard to Britain's E\ir Eastern possessions, though 
the British Government has refused to hold an inquest into the 
disease of the “Singapore spirit”, the same failings have hooii traced 
all through the Hongkong, Malaya, Singapore and Burma canipsugns. 
Wo must await the end of the war to receive enlightonmont oa the 
many causes that brought down in ruins the structure of British 
Imperialism in this region of the earth. But one thing has come out 
in the context of this story of failures and stupidities —“tho British 
Colonial policy of not carrying the indigenous peoples’ support” for 
the prosecution of peaoe-and-war-aims, as Mr. Horo Belisha, 

Britain’s war minister in the Chamberlain Government, phrased the 
indictment. 

Observers from far and near, correspondents of the British and the 
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Unit ed States Press, who have accompanied the British forces in their 
retreats and fights have time after time stumbled on 
Burman disalfec- this hard fact. One can go on quoting them for any 

tion& revolt length. We give below representative extracts from 

their comments and communications. In the Over-seas 
Daily Mail (London) of the 28th March, 1942, appeared the following ; 

“As the Japanese moved north the truth of the campaign in Southern Burma 
is emerging from the smoke, and the full extent of Burmese disaffection can be 
revealed”. 

^^Numbers of Burmese went over to the enemy. The Jap formed them into 
'Burmese’ bands with blue uniforms, and it is believed that these were in action 
against us, Certainly these were active in sabotage. The civilian population also 
to some extent were anti-British.” 

The United Press (U.S.A) correspondent, Karl Eskelund, was told 
by an American pilot of the American Volunteer Group of air-men 
after visiting four Burma towns : 

‘'Natives in many districts have rebelled and are killing unarmed Britisher*. 

The Burmese are assisting the advancing Japanese in every possible way Rangoon 

is a horrible i^lace. Foreigners risk their lives when they walk in the city, which 
are completely in the bands of the looters and killers who are running amok”. 

The most comprehensive account of the various factors that 
contributed to the defeat of the British was sent by Jack Belden, 
special correspondent of the New York Time (weekly). 

“In the first place we lacked sound political theory ; wo had no war aim in 
Burma. The people, advocating independence, were unfriendly from the beginning ; 
and when the Japanese began to succeed this ripened into open hostility.” 

“The open hostility of the people caused us to fight blindly Intelligence 

broke down almost completely. The Japs were led by Burmese people through 
country paths, jungles, thickets, into the rear of our position again and again, 
causing numerous road blocks, clogging our supply lines, disrupting communications 

and causing an adverse psychological effect on the minds of men and officers 

Railroads were wrecked, cars were fired upon in the dark The Japanese and 

small groups of active Burmese that were their allies, literally and devastatingly 
burned their way through Burma. 

“Gut lines of communication were uncertain. The railroads often did not 
run because the rail way men ran away or were intimidated by the Burmese”. 

“We never received any reinforcements ” 

“Finally, the Japanese fought total war, backed by political theory and 
strengthened by powerful propaganda. They made this total war feasible by 
cornering economic life in conquered areas, utilizing labour power and seizing raw 
materials to supply continuing war from war itself. It is a type of war thoroughly 
understood by Russians and Germans, half adopted by the Chinese, and little 
understood by Britain and America.” 

“We lacked air support. The Japs continually knew our every movement* 
and picked out hole* in our lines through which they pushed their troops,” 

“Every cottage was a machine-gun nest. They (our troops) have trampled 
over treeless, waterless hills, and been sniped at by Bur man traitors and Japs 
posing as Chinese.” 

In reply to analysis like this the Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Leopold Amery, attempted a justification which only transferrod 
the blame from these outskirts of the Empire to its centre at 
Downing Street. Speaking to members of the Birmingham Unionist 
Association, he asserted that Malaya had not been lost 

‘•for lack of loyalty of its people or becaus* of incompetence or want of 
sympathy on the part of our administrators. It is because we here at home failed 
lujfiicieiitiy to honour the obligation* for their defence implicit in our tru»tee-*hip.” 
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In trying to explain, in course of a broad-cast to Canada, the failures 
in Malaya and Singapore, Lord Beaverbrook said that the latter “was not 
lost to superior equipment", on the contrary “that 
Many Interpreta- weight of munitions was on our side''. In course of 

lions ofthis failure a speech at New York on April 23, 1942, he said : “Wa 

cannot explain our failures". This official British 
attitude leaves the door open to all sorts of speculations in which Mr. 
Amery’s are as plausible as the others that have been indulged in. 
Whether this attitude is conducive to the ultimate victory of the “United 
Nations" is more than one can hazard to say. Political sympathies 
or antipathies will have a part in colouring these speculations. But 
discomfort has seized the conscience of people whom force of circumstance 
has ranged on the side of Britain in what appears to be a defence of 
British Imperialism and all that it has stood for as the pioneer of 

capitalist exploitation of distant lands and peoples since the middle of 

the 18th century. This discomfort has become most manifest in the 
United States which willy nilly will have to foot the bill of the present 
“global war". It is to this discomfort that we can trace the argument 
as it has been framed by one of the most wide-awake of U. S. publicists 
— “Pundit” Walter Lippmann : 

“It has never seemed possible to the pre-Singapore British Government that 

it could apply the principles of the Atlantic Charter east of the Suez The 

Western nations must now do what hitherto they lacked the will and imagination 
to do ; they must identify their cause with the freedom and security of the peoples 
of the East, putting away the white maids burden and purging themselves of 
the taint of an obsolete and obviously unworkable white man's imperialism. 

•‘We have reason to think that the peoples of Asia will believe us.... the 
Phillipino knew that under American law their own independence is assured to 

them This is the only part of partnership that deserves to work. It is the only 

kind of patnership that can work.’' 

This statement takes us into the heart of the problem of social and 
colour discrimination that has been embittering relations between men 
and men in the modern world, India and China which 
Racial & colour are inhabited by about half the population of the 

arrogance world are victims to such discrimination. This lowly 

status of theirs in the international world cannot 
restore balance to it when rival ideas and ideologies, conceits and 

ambitions, hopes and fears have converted whole continents and oceans 
into so many battle fields* Japan’s cannibal designs on China and 
her success in bringing Thailand, Malaya, Burma, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Phillipines into her “co-prospority sphere,’* have forced the 
hitherto dominant Western peoples to dimly recognise that without the^help 
and co-operation of tho more than ninety crorcs of those two countries their 
own particular interests and the peace of tho world cannot be ensured. 

For more than five years China has been mahitaining the unity of 
her State and the integrity of the soul of hor people under the leader- 
ship of one of the greatest man of this ago — ‘Generalissimo 
China’s “lifelines” Chiang-Kai-shek. She has been encircled in the 

& India north-east and south-east of her territories ; her ports 

in tho more than two thousand miles of her coasts 
have been blocked or taken away from her ; her contact with the world 
has been all but cut* Only through the North-West '*Ked Eoufee” to 
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Eussia and through the South-West “Burma Eoad” did she maintain 
the line of communication on which rolled to her the weapons of war 
and the materials of peace during these years. It has been reported 
that over this “Bed Boad'* China received soma of the captured German 
]QOoty — Mauser rifles, machine-guns, anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns. 
Japan has been able to cut the “Burma Eoad” by her conquest of 
Burma. This danger did her far-sighted leaders anticipate. And they 
set their labour power to build an alternative Eoad. In the wild, 
peaked plateau where India and China meet, just above the conquered 
Burma “some 20,000 Chinese cutters of stones and some 4,00,000 other 
labourers blasted, hewed and dug away at a substitute route into India 
from Cheugtu, capital of the province of Szechwan, across 10,000 ft, 
peaks, across three rivers and many other obstacles between Sichang in 
China and a border railhead at Sadiya in north-eastorn India .” — {Time 
February 9, 1942). The world knows now of this engineering feat, 
yet incomplete, though begun two years back *, the same paper reporting 
that it took two years and 2,00,000 labourers to build the easier 350 
miles stretch to Sichang. There is yet another substitute “route” — that 
supplied by about “100 transport planes” provided by the United States. 
Supplies landed in India’s west coast are carried across India by rail 
and down some hundreds of miles to China from air-bases “somewhere” 
in India. Each plane can carry a load of 3 to 4 tons ; daily rounds 
of trips by these planes could carry 9,000 to 12,000 tons a month — as 
much as the Burma Eoad had carried on trucks. These pianos could 
carry most of the things the tracks did — pack mortars, field 
mortars, Bren guns, small machines, engine parts, medical supplies, 
radio equipment. This is how through India has been going help to 
China from the “United Nations”. By driving the U. S. administration 
from the Phillipines the Japanese have converted India into one of the 
bases of operations — distant operation through China — to be directed 
against them* By cutting the “Burma Eoad” the Japanese have shut 
one back-door of China, and forced another through India. 

This development has given meaning to the now Allied strategy in 
the Ear East — “India must be held not only for horself but for China 
also.” The failure of Britain to hold Burma and 
India’s place in Malaya and the eastern half of the Bay of Bengal, 
this strategy bas forced this extended line of offence and defence. Till 
the end of the war when Governments will publish their 
versions of the war’s successes and failures, and commanders of their 
armies, navies and air-forces will publish their stories, we must coniiiuio 
to speculate why the British did not accept the help proferrod by tho 
leaders of China in the shape of seasoned soldiers who have boon 
trainod into hardness by five years of battlo with tho Japanese 
technique. We have been told that this help was offored boforo the 
Japanese had burst into Thailand in thoir way to Malaya. Wo have 
yet to understand why the Allied High Command did not direct attack 
on the right flank or the rear of tho Japanese army as it moved into 
Malaya. The Chines© soldiers wero there at least. 


Tho consequence of this policy or strategy was that it was 
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possible for the Japanese to take Burma with “only 60,000 troops”, 
to quote Lieutenant-General Sbillwoll, ihe U. S.-born 

The story of Oommander-in-Chief of the Chinese forces in Burma. 

“juBgle warfare” it might also be that the superiority of Japanese 

soldiers — their toughness, their ability to “linger 

on meagre rations’’ — weighed all along the campaign ; that to quote 
Lieutenant General Stillwell again — “you can’t go up against him (the Jap) 
with a rag-tag and bob-tail collection of troops and hope to win”. 
This depreciation, and the story, given out later, that the army in 
Malaya and Burma were not trained in “jungle warfare”, were hard 
to accept at their face value. We do not know the classes of people 
that constituted the British array in these two countries. But it 
is difficult to believe that a few battalions were not formed by men 
from the tribal areas to the north-west of India — the training 
ground of the Indian Army for about three quarters of a century ; 
that Garhwal and Nepal did not supply their quota All these men 
came from hilly and jungle tracks Further, wo learn from the 
Daily Mail that the 93rd Foot of tho Argyll and Suilu'rland Highlandora 
went to Singapore in August, 1939, one month before the present 
war broke out, with the object of becoming “.lunglo spocialists”, and 
forming “Tiger patrols” ; other soctiions of tho Indian Army — Indian 
and foreign — must have been mado to pass tlirongli tlio same training. 
The question will, therefore, continue to bo asked — wliy should tho 
British army in Malaya’s jungle war-faro and Ihirma’s have failed to 
stand up to the Japanese as they poured into these foreign countries ? 
Perhaps, it is best to rest content with tho reply given by Lord 
Beaverbrook that tho failurcis in the Far East could not bo explainod. 

The developments during the seven months — Eocombor 1941 to 
June 1942'-'sincQ the 7ih of Docember, 1941, when Japan started the 
Whv did not East— -haW) brought uB to this fact— 

JapL invade Burma tho Japanese must attack India; to 

India? maintain possession of the Dutch East Tnclios they 

must attempt tho invasion of Australia. British and 
American piqiers gavo it out that they were capable of attacking both 
simultaneously. None of these anticipations have come true- Between 
]\!andalay and the eastern horclors of Bengal lie 300 to 400 milos of 
almost iminhahited jungles and mountains witliout roads. In and 
aliout the Bolomon Islands tho dapanoso have boon held back. Tho 
possession of New Jiritain’s Babaul ami New Guinea’s Gona-Buna 
area has not enabled them io approach lU'arcr to Australia, though 
they have bombed Port Darwin any mimbor of timc 5 s. The mouROon 
has stopped them at a distance of about 40 miks from tho State 
of Manipur within India’s borders. Tho liandH of their opponents have 
also been stayed from attempts io dislodge tin in from Burma. CheiTapoonji 
and Akyab are in tho same line— north and sentth-— which h the 
wettest region in the world ; tho former registering 500 inches of rain in 
tho year, the latter 250 inches- 2i is not possible to say why the 
Japanese did not utilij^e tlieir position in tho Bay of Bengal to attack 
India though the air and sea, ir:^mg to disrupt and destroy tho various 
organusations and institutioxis that have boon set up there preparing 
weapons of war for future iiso. The bombing of Yi^agapatam and 
Oocanada, of Colombo and Trincomalee showed the danger of this 
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sittaclj. Ill tii6 O 0 ylon area the Japanese suffered a defeat, though inflicting 
on the British the loss of two crmsoxB— Dorsetshire and Coriiwall— 
and of a small carrier— Herme.-?. Then they turned their back on 
India. Why ? 

The air-attack on Tokyo on April 18, 1942, must have been partly 
responsible for this turn of the tide* From the sea to the north- 
east had swept a fleet of U. S. bombers and “for 
Air attack on the first time in 2602 years the island cities of 

Japan by U. S. Japan were subjected to enemy assault*'. Tokyo 

received the first bombs ; Yokohama, the first port 
of Japan, was left “a wreckage" ; the great Mitsubishi and Aichi 
air-plane manufacturing plants at Nagoya received attention as well 
as the shipyards and foundries of Kobe. The raiders were reported 
to have numbered 60. This air-attack posed a problem for Japan— 
where did the raiders come from — from carriers or from air-bases in 
China ? Much later it came out that they had flown from carriers that 
had started from Pearl Harbour, more than 4,000 miles away. But 
in April, the Japanese thought that these came from air-basos built 
in the provinces of Shantung and Chekiang, the latter the Generalissimo's 
native province. The names of Kinhwa, Nanchang, Hankow and 
Changsha leapt into prominence in those days. The fear of large- 
scale bombing attacks on their island homes from ^ bases in ^ China 
drove the Japanese to concentrate their whole attention on China — to 
destroy or occupy the air-bases in China, and to cut China ofT 
from all external sources of supply. For the latter purpose Japan 
directed attack on China's south western province, Yunnan, from three 
directions — up the Hanoi -Kunming railway from Indo-China, up the Burma 
Eoad, up by roads from Myitkyina into western Yunnan. This com- 
bination of Japanese moves appeared to be “a graver threat to China 
than any that has appeared in nearly five years of war", to quote 
an American authority. British failure to hold Burma intonBifiod 

this threat. And the importance of India in the schomo of “United 

Nations'" strategy for saving China and defeating Japan increased. 

We noticed in the last volume of the Begister the differences that 
had arisen between London strategists dominated over by Mr. Churchill and 
the leaders of the Pacific nations. Australia's loaders 
China’s Military were very bitter in their criticism of this policy. But 
Mission to U. S. the rulers of China could not afford to bo so 
outspoken. They had to wait, do thoir own part 
of the fighting, send their strategists to London and Washington 

to tell their opposite numbers amongst the “United Nations'" of tho 
experiences that they had gathered during their fights with tho JapanoBo In 
tho second week of April, 1942, they sent a Military Mission to Washing- 
ton headed by General Ilsiung Shih Hui ; the Oissimo's noplmw, 

klr. Peter Chub, was one of its members. A U. S. A paper has told 

us that the Mission x'ontcd a house, set up an office on tho walls of 
which hung military maps, showing in detail the disposition of Japanese 
troops in China and all south-eastern Asia : inside this office 
sat on chairs “several men whoso heads are crammed with 
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informations abont the Japanese army, how it operates and how it 
fights”. But during five weeks “no high-ranking U. S. Army officer” 
took the “trouble to call on the telephone or knock at the door of 
2,374 Massachusetts Avenue”. And General Hsiung issued a statement 
to the press pointedly pointing out that the “United Nations” might 
not win “unless there is a unified strategy covering all the theatres of 
operations.” 

In the last week of May the “United Nations” High Command — 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff — held its first sesion at Washington in which 
the principal Pacific Powers were represented. This 

New High new organization superseded the earlier arrangements, 

Command announced in the beginning of January, 1942. The 

bitter disappointments of the Malaya, Burma, and 

Dutch East Indies campaigns had led to this supersession. General 
Archibald Wavell reverted to his position of Commander-in-Ohief of 

India, adding Ceylon to his jurisdiction. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 

shek retained his supreme command of the “United Nations,” which 
are now or may, in the future, be operating in the Chinese theatre 
of war including certain portions of Indo-Ohina and Thailand, Lit. 

General Joseph Stillwell as Chief of Staff of the “Gissimo” controlled 
U. S. forces in India, Burma and China. It was at this meeting 

of the Allied Chiefs of the Staffs that the United States accepted “primary 
responsibility” for the Pacific Front. 

We in India had no part or lot in these discussions, though our 

hearts beat in unision with the cause represented by China. The 

reason for this failure and inability is implicit in the 
India^ helpless- -Qnnatural relation that subsists between the people 
lears^°^ ^ State in India. The rulers of China early 

recognised the danger of this inner weakness of the 
country that should be a shield to the western frontier of their own country. 
This recognition must have brought Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India in the first week of February, 
1942, when the Japanese were hammering their way towards Singapore. The 
object of this visit was, to use the words of the supreme leader of China, 
to have a “personal exchange of views” with the members of the Govern- 
ment in India, and with ‘prominent men” in India’s public life, in 
order to ‘'secure more effective united efforts against aggression”. The 
visit had been preceded by a discussion held at Chungking between 
China’s Supreme Oomraandor and General Wavell as the threat to 
and through Burma became imminent. In his parting message he 
explained this idea more explicitly. To “his brethren, the people o£ 
India,” he addressed as follows : 

“ at this most critical moment in the history of civilization onr two 

peoples should exert themselves to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all 
mankind, for only in a free world could the Chinese and the Indian peoples obtain 
their freedom. Furthermore, should freedom be denied to either China or India 
there could be no real peace in the world”. 

To their “ally Great Britain” he confidently appealed: : 

without waiting for any demands on the part of the people of India, 

(she) will as speedily as possible give them real political power so that they may 
be in a position further to develop their spiritual and material strength and thus 
realizJe that their participation in the war is not merely an aid to the anti-aggression 

16 
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nations for securing victory, but also a turning-point in their struggle for India’s 
freedom. 

These two quotations give ns the idea which brought about this 
historic visit — to make an attempt for the reconciliation of India’s 
national self-respect with Britain’s interests. For the 
The motivos^ of ^ success of this work he must have used his powers 
e ©nem^issimo s persuasion both on Lord Linlithgow and on the 
leaders of the Indian people. We know that his mission 
was a failure. Great Britain could not transfer “real political power” 
into the hands of the Indian leaders ; the latter, therefore, could not 
persuade their people to render that heart-felt help to China that they 
desired. We will come to know the real facts of the Generalissimo’s 
talks with Lord Linlithgow and the Indian leaders when the history 
of these times comes to be published. We do not know whether or 
not the bureaucracy in India welcomed the idea of the Chinese 
loader’s interference, however friendly, with affairs in India. Ha was 
feasted and featad and spoken of in complimentary terms, no doubt. 
But the correspondents of the Press, Indian and foreign, could not 
help commenting on the fact that Lord Linlithgow sent his aide-camp 
only to the New Delhi aerodrome to receive the honoured guests 

from China. The New York weekly, Tiiiio, datocl March 16, 1942, 

wrote : “Last month when Generalissimo Ohiang Kai-shek paid his 
momentous visit to India, the Viceroy sent an aide to welcome him 

instead of going himself The leaders of the Indian National Con- 

gress, of the Hindu Maha Sabha, and of the Sikhs were profuse in thoir 
welcome ; the leaders of the Muslim League were of divided mind ; 
they were afraid that the removal of the Indian deadlock at the in- 
stance of the Chinese leader might do harm to their particularistic 
conceits and ambitions. 

It is a historical fact, however, that the vast majority of India’s 
politically-minded people have been keen supporters of the national 
j , cause of China since the days when Dr. Sun Yat-Son 
began his struggle for the roali^sation of the “Throe 
Japan Principles of the People” in the life of the “Five Peoples” 

that make up the Chmt3S0 Nation — The Ilan, The 
Man, The Mung, The Huai, and the Tsan—The Chinese px*oper, the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the followers of Islam, and the Til)otans. It 
is true that Japan by her victory over Bussia in 190l-’05 captured 
the imagination of all non- white peoples as the rising hope of thoir 
racial and national self-respect. In the opening years of this century, the 
visit of Kakuju Okakura, the author of The Ideals of the Blast, was 
one of the influences that inspired the Swadeshi Movement assooiafeod 
with the agitation against the Partition of Bengal. It is on record that this 
Japanese thought-leader was a welcome guest in the Tagore family 
at Calcutta where foregathered Eabindra Nath Tagore and other momhors 
of the family, Sister Nivedita of Bamkrishna-Vivekaimnda, Bipin 
Chandra Pal, P. Mittra and other thinkers and public men who were 
planning to make a “now departure” in the political thought and 
conduct of our ^people. But Japan’s treatment of Korea (I9l0-’ll), the 
history of her '‘21 Demands” made on the Chinoso Eopublio in 1916, 
her invasion of Manchuria (1932) worked a change in their dream# of 
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an Asian Unity to be organized under Japan's leadership against the 
pretensions of the Western peoples. 

The lining up of the Indian people by“ the side of the Chinese 
became vivid in the correspondence between the Japanese poet Yone 

Babindra Nath Tagore ( September- 
Rabindra^Nath’s October, 1938 ). The former had appealed.^ to the 
correspondence latter, and through him to the Indian people, ‘*to study 
with Yone Noguchi the Japanese stand-point" in this fight between two 
neighbours. Time was when the Indian poet had spoken 
of *‘the living bond of love and reverence" that had bound him to 
the land from beyond which the sun rises. In the correspondence 
under notice he spoke with sorrow of the causes and the many consequences of 
the ‘'desolating mutual destruction" in which China and Japan had 
got ‘‘entangled". And this sorrow was intensified as he and his people 
contemplated the shattering of their hopes of an Asian renaissance 
in which Japan would be plying a helpful part : 

*T can no longer point out with pride to the example of a great Japan. It 
is true that there are no better staiidaids prevalent anywhere else and that the 
BO-called civilized peoples of the West are proving equally barbarous and even less 
worthy of trust”. 

The Japanese poet drew attention to the ultimate harm that 
India's attitude of criticism and eondemantion of Japan’s adventure in China 
may lead to : 

“What I fear most is the present atmosphere in India which tends to^ wilfully 

blacken Japan and to alienate her from your own country Believe me, it is the 

war of “Asia for Asia”. 

Babindra Nath found no grace in this doctrine. And the developments 
that have taken place since then to the present day when Japan 
has made good by blood and iron her claim to be 
“Asia for Asia” the leader of a '*co* prosperity sphere in Greater East 
Asia" have proved the hollowness of this propaganda, 
as unsubstantial as the idea of the unity of a Christian 
Europe. It was true that in our own country also the question of an 
Asiatic Eederation had been canvassed for about the same length of 
time, for about 40 years since the Busso- Japanese war. In certain 
previous volumes of the Register, specially those of 1988 and 1940, 
we have tried to understand and explain the many personal and 
impersonal influences that have played their part in encouraging and 
discrediting belief in this propaganda. The proceedings of the Indian 
National Congress during the twenties and the latter thirties have to 
be studied to get a clear idea of the movement of thought on 
this subject. 

At a time when the forces of progress and reaction in Eastern Asia 
have ranged themselves in distinct and definite positions, when Japan 
W jBw become the disturber of the peace to all progressive 

renewaTol Indo- peoples in ^ Asia, when China has become the 

Chin comradeship hope and friend of all that stands for human dignity, 
India has chosen her side. It is not possible to trace 
in full detail the history of the evolution of the new comradeship of 
India and China, during the recent decades. But students of international 
relations have not failed to take note of the fact that the Nationalist 
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Movements in India and China have acted and reacted on each other. 
Others have tried to recall ns to “the ancient bonds of history that 
unite the people of China and India as brothers,” to quote Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek's felicitous expression. We had lost all traces of this 
history till Eabinda Nath Tagore recovered them from the debris of 
ages during his visit to China in 1924. The Chinese in appreciation 
of this great work, perhaps, conferred on him a Chinese name — 
Chu-Cheii-Tan—'Thnndex-Yoiced. Eising Sun of India” — on the occasion 
of his 64th birth-day, Eabindra Nath recalls this episode in lines of 
sensitive feeling ; 

Once I went to China. Those whom I had not met 

Put the mark of friendship on my forehead. 

Calling me their own. 

I took a Chinese name, dressed in Chinese clothes. 

This I know in my mind — 

Wherever I find my friend, there I am born anew,^’ 

In these words Eabindra Nath speaks as a representative of India- 
Through him India and China have come nearer to each other, 
renewing ancient relations. In one of our P'm’a'iias — 
bon^^oUdstory records of old times — there is a reference io on© of 
that unite” the Bishis and saints of the clan of Yasishta wTio 

two peoples went to Maha-Chin — Great China. In historic times 
since the rise of Buddhism the connnorce of spiritual 
and material things between the two countries became brisk and 
remained so for more than a thousand years. The names of religiotis 

pilgrims, of seekers after truth, that became prominent and find a 

place in history are Kasyapa Matanga, Kuiiuirajiva and Gunaratna 
among Indians ; Fa-Shien, Hsuan-Tsang and Ti-Tsing among Chinese. 
In the history of the Tantrik Cult there was mention of inter- 
communication between the two countries. How and why this profit- 
able commerce shrank in value and volume, it is difficult to say. 
And there is no doubt that for about three centuries it ceased 

completely. From the side of China the i)ilgnnis to Buddha Gaya 

and other holy places of Buddhism in India Itavo kept up some sort 
of a relation. From the side of India there was hardly any appreciation 
of this avenue of spiritual give-and-take. It was Eabindra Nath, as 
we have said, who revived the old traditions. And in the Ohema 

Bhavan attached to the Visva-Bharati ^ the nucleus of a World 

University, established by him at Shantiniketan (Bengal), w© have 

the sign and symbol of a renaissance in Asia that would build up 
a newer and better world. 

For, there cannot be any manner of doubt that for bettor or for 
worse the life and labour of 90 croros of human beings will have to 
be counted in any world-development that we can foresee. As Will 

Durant put it in a magazine article, speaking of the Chinoao : 

“Surely the future must belong to a nation that can be happy without money, 
content witiiout love, strong without good food, healthy without soap. And iatelli^ 
gent without knowledge I ” 

The coming together of this vast mass of humanity must have a 
meaning in the scheme of creation, hidden though it may bo at 
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present from our limited comprehension* A sensing 
development was presented to the European 
future world in a book by a pacifist who suffered for his 

belief during 1914 — '18, Hr. G. F. Nicolai, sometime 
Professor of Physiology at the Berlin University. In The Biology of 
War he indicated the possibilities of a Chinese awakening in these words : 


“the Sons of Heaven have the enormous advantage of being able to work 

equally well under all heavens, whether under the icy waste of tundras or under 
the burning sun of Sumatra. Apparently, this is a special Mongolian peculiaiity ; 
even primitive Teutonic peoples simply melted away under the southern sun to 
which their impulse had led them, and Negro races got consumption if tiansferred 
to colder climates.” 


There may be a hint of ** Yellow Peril” in the words quoted 
above. The late Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany who started and lost 
World War L of the 20th Century is credited with 
Cheeua Bhavan raising the cry of “Yellow Peril” to Europe. That is 
brotherhood longer a factor m international affairs* New 

developments have started the growth of certain 
mental and material processes that, the world hopes and prays, will 
help to eliminate all narrow racial and colour conceits in the conduct 
of States- The joint efforts for the defeat of reactionary forces in 
which India and China are partners to-day indicates the possibilities 
of such a future. In a previous para we have referred to commerce 
in matters spiritual between India and China. In recovering fuller 
traces of it Indian and Chinese scholars and researchers will come upon 
many interesting things. The Cheeua Bhavan at Shantiniketan under 
the guidance of Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan has been laying the foundations 
of a noble and necessary work — necessary for friendship between 
nations — friendship built on knowledge. The appreciation of the 
worth of this work has been more than handsome from the side of 
China. Funds have come from it to give the Cheena Bhavan a start ; 
the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek have donated Es. 80,000 
for the development of “cultural fellowship between China and India, 
through the medium of the Vi^wa-BharaiiT 


This fellowship will also pave the way for the commerce in 
things material between our two countries. And in this connection 
it is significant of the future that the country 

The Bay of Bengal that is to-day known as Bengal had a part 

area & China to play in the evolution of China’s economy. Havell’s 
History of India made a reference to this fact. An article 
in the Pacific Affairs (September, 1934) has sold that without a knowledge 
of bronze weapons and irrigated rice culture there could not have been 
increase in population and the foundation of largo organized States in 
China. Eeferring to the develoi)ment of the latter the article has 
the following : 


‘‘The cultivation of irrigated rice culture appears to have begun in North- 
eastern India, somewhere aiound the head of the Bay of Bengal. Its diffusion 
hence, both East and West, had commenced at least as far back as the second 
milleuium B. 0. It must have reached the Yang-tze Basin by the Burma-Yunnan 
route, and then travelled to the Red Basin of Szechuan. Thence it even worked 
up to Kansu where the iiainted pottery makers knew it. Eastward the growing 
of irrigated rice extended itself down the great river and latterly up its tributaries 
until it leached the coastal regions.” 
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The relation between India and China has thus a longer history 
than we generally know of. The Burma-Yunnan Road is not a 
20th century fact on which 20th-century books and 
Material <& newspapers have written so profusely. The necessities 
spiritual ties of survival in a 20th-century war might have 
brought China's South-west — the six provinces 

of Hunan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Kweichow, Sjsechuan (Chunking, 
the war capital of China lies in this province) and Sikang — 
into the lime-light, as the base of China’s national recovery and 
eventual victory in the war. We may excite ourselves over projects 
of building a railway between Burma and Yunnan ; over the building 
of high roads between Assam and Szechuan. But in times beyond 
memory, four thousand years back, from the head of the Bay of 
Bengal area started a stream of culture, irrigated rice culture, material 
and concrete, that enriched China’s life, and enabled her to build up 
organized States for herself. That stream flowed to meet the demands 
of a not less stronger urge to life. Thus through the expanse of four 
thousand years, India and China stretch their arms and link their 
fingers for the service of a common cause. And men and women 
with historic imagination in both the countries can view the visit of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Chiang Kai-shek as a 
natural event, as the renewal of a brotherhood in things material and 
in things spiritual. 

Students of sociology have told us that there has been a mixture 
of Indian and Mongolian blood . in the eastern provinces of India ; one or 
two publicists of the Brahmaputra Valley (Assam) 
Hopes of th© have told us that they are not Indiam, that they belong 
future to the Mongolian race, and that after centuries of 

“Indianness” they feel in themselves responses to the 
cry of common blood — the Mongolian blood. We do not know what 
the future holds in store for us of the two nations, how near we will 
be coming together through the highways and airways that are being 
erected in the now- unknown regions which once had been trodden by 
Indians and Chinese in their comings4n-and' goings-on. The dust of 
times and the jungles of Nature might have hidden these paths 
from us both. But in the 20th-century struggles for survival as self- 
respecting human beings, the Gods and men haye brought Indians 
and Chinese together for the advancement of what national and 
international good only the future can say. In the living present we 
have been called upon to co-operate in a war of continents and 
oceans, in which old relations are being snapped and new ones forged. 
It is in the background of events far and near, in the perspective of 
revolutionary events shaking the foundations of social life far and near, 
that the visit to India of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has to be viewed. And in this effort of imagination and intellect the 
meeting of two ancient friends, long lost sight of, gains a new meaning 
in the new world that is being shaped by the blood and tears of 
millions of men and women in all the parts of the globe- 

The story told so far makes it clear that India and China have 
got to know more of each other if they were to co-operate for pur- 
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poses of world history in the near future. The 
by process ot re- politically-conscious people of India know more of 
education Britain and Europe than of this immediate neighbour 

of theirs to the east ; the politically-conscious classes 
of Ohina know more of the life and conduct of the U. S. A. people 
across the Pacific Ocean, 5,000 miles distant, than of their immediate 
neighbour to the west. Pearl Buck has told us in an article in the 
New York monthly, Asia, that ^‘Thanks to Japan’’, to Japanese 
bombers and the Japanese army, the intellectuals of China have been 
forced to know anew their country and their people which they had 
come to regard as non-existent beyond the coastal area of their 

country wherein had been built up by the '"foreign devils'’ the towns 
and cities that drew into them all that ^was enterprising and adven- 
turous amongst the Chinese. As Lin Yutang has written in his hook — My 

Cotintry and My People — “Shanghai is not China, hut Shanghai is 
an ominous indication of what modern China may come to.” Authors 
of books on countries that bowed low before the aggressive 

modernism of Western countries, accepted the political domination 
of white rulers, have written on the class of men and women 
produced by the methods of administration and enlightenment of their 
alien rulers — men and women “who frankly did not know how to 
live in their own country and in the age in which their country still 
was.” In China also this phenomenon had developed, and would have 

continued longer if the West had not betrayed itself during the last 

world war, and had not been hit by slump and depression that followed 
after a year or two of the war profiteers’ prosperity. The failure of 
science to control or regulate its innumerable progeny has created 
the mentality of disappointment and discomfort, of bitterness and resent- 
ment amongst the hitherto “master races” — amongst their toiling masses 

In every country this bitterness found expression in books, pamphlets 
and poems- The Victory in the last Great War and the betrayal 

of the peace that was to sanctify it were parents of 

wTst^weary & revolutions in thought and action. Peelings 

disillusioned generated then draw th6ir inspiration from misery in 

material life. They burst out into view in poems like 
the following that appeared in the Daily Herald (London) entitled — 
“The Toast”. It was addressed to England, it is true. It might have 
been addressed to the rulers of any country, victor or vanquished, 
great or small, Imperial or Colonial. England which had set herself up 
as an example to all the world or claimed to do so, England as 
guide to conduct to all people, England in this poem is taken as the 
representative of the ruling classes in all countries. The poem was 
written by “an unemployed Ex-Service man,” Prank W. Howe of 
35, Addington Koad, Bow, London B. 

**yro(<eotor of weaker nations, whether Arab, or Pole, or Greek ; 

Alw.^ys ready to help— abroad — ‘tie the second time we speak, 

We have drunk before to thy greatness where the sunken roads ran red. 

Some of ns drink this secona toast— but the lucky ones are dead. 

Ocean and dock and harbour, where flaming warship sank ; 

Field and forest of Flanders are red with the first we drank. 

Now — workless, homeless and hopeless — a second toast we give 

To a land where heroes— and profiteers — but no one else— can live. 
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We*re down in the gutter, England — down and damned and done — 

But we pledge a toast to thy greatness, thy greatness that we have won, 

With water stale from the gutter, we pledge thee, deep and strong, 

Oh land, where a man is free— -to starve, if he doesn’t take too long,” 


Interpreters of the new developments in world ^history 
to ns as Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism or the “Imperial 


The East may 
light a new 
way 


of Japan, have told ns that the people, the 
masses in almost all countries, have shown by 
conclnct that they were prepared to sacrifice 
freedom and the democratic ways of their 


known 
Way’’ 
toiling 
their 
their 
life if 


they could get an assurance of economic stability, of peace between 

men and man, between nation and nation. These experiments have 

not yet fulfilled the hopes and desires of the masses. They have, 
on the other hand, been called upon to more work, to sacrifice more, 

to bleed more, for the sake of hopes that are proving to be liars, 

for the sake of desires that are destined to remain unfulfilled. Faced 


by disappointments like these, thought-loaders amongst western nations 
have been surveying the world for a philosophy of conduct that 

would restore health to their twisted world. In this search they 

stumble on Eastern truths that appear to promise them peace, and delivorence 
from the fret and fever of which they are the victims. The story 
of this search suggest to ’’colonial” or “semi-coloniar’ peoples that 
they should return to their own institutions of society and state, 
and regaining their — Sivaraj, contribute to the healing of the world. 
This appeal has helped to strengthen the nerves of understanding 

and the moral fibre of disinherited peoples. This come-down of the 

dominant nations, the description and demonstration of the failure of Western 
peoples to uphold human happiness have come to Asiatic and African peoples 
with a new message of assurance that perhaps their habits of thought and 
conduct were not “so bad” after all, that perhaps their quietitudo hold 
in its bosom seeds of a completer life- In the 1936 volume of the 

Annual Register in tracing tho evolution of the process by which 
the people of India re-captiured confidence iti tho philosophy and prac- 
tices of their composite national life, we dealt with this aspect of tho 
matter in certain detail. The present stirring on tho waters of life 

in all countries will start fresh comparisons between the social patterns 
of the Western and Eastern peoples, and wo have no doubt that tho 

latter will come out of the test quite honourably. Not only in tho 

realms of thought but also in tho practical conduct of affairs of State 
a new confidence is astir among Arabs and Persians, Egyptians and 
Afghans, Turks and Syrians, Indians and Chinese, that is the promise 
of a better world order. 


For five years China has been meeting Japanese assanlts on her 
honour and material interests. Single-handed she has been keeping up 
this fight. And when Japan has presen tc^d to hor such 
British tailures & valuable allies as the United States of America and 

China’s fears Britain, she appears to be facing a greater clangor in 

Juno, 1942, than in July, 1937 or 1938 whan she 
had to leave her capital at Nanking to tho ttmdor mercies of tho 
Jap soldiery. It was a tragic irony that Britain refused or declined 
her assistance at the early stage of tho Burma campaign ; and it was an eye- 
opener at a later stage, after the fall of Rangoon, that for about ten days 
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since March 18 at Toungoo and round about, “a lone Chinese division'* v^-as 
left to fight “the Japanese motorized 55 Division and regiments from 
the 33rd Division,” to quote from the chapter — “Military Affairs” — in 
the book — China after Five Years of War — published by the, Chinese 
Ministry of Information, and available at the Oalcttta Branch. The 
book is made up of certain pamphlets written by Chinese publicists on 
various phases of Chinese life functioning under the pressure of a 
national war. The disappointing experiences of the Chinese divisions 
with British tactics in Burma must have been partly responsible for 
the Burma debacle, throwing light on the political and military deficien- 
cies of British administration in eastern Asia. This discovery must 
have been one of the reasons that brought the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India to use their influence in setting right the 
political deficiency by persuading the leaders of political thought and 
conduct in our country to throw in their weight and prestige — their individual 
and party influence, into the defence-and-offence organization of India. 

The Supreme Commander of China had a right to expect better 
results from his Mission to India. His people had demonstrated that 
they had the stature, moral and physical, to stand 
Modern China’s up and exchange blows with the Japanese, not for 
glorious history weeks or months, but year after year, for five long 
years. The New York Tvme has recorded this glorious 
chapter in China’s history. 

“His people bad been beaten and ^ battered from one end of China to the 
other. Their cities bad been bombed ; their soldiers gassed ; their women raped. 
From Valley Forge tbroup:h Valley Forge he has fought and gone on lightinj^f. 
The aid that the democracies promised liim was never enough. But he kept on. 
In eailier years lie had foup;ht a retiring battle. But in 1941 he fought the Japanese 
to a stand-still. That was an achievement neither British nor Americans have yet 
accomplished.” 

This epic of endurance is being written by men and women — 
crores of them— in their blood and tears. How the miracle has been 

achieved will be the theme of bards and poets of 

How China dis- many lands which they will love to celebrate in 
covered herself words of pathos and of fire. Lin Yu-tang in the 
chai^ter entitled — “Story of Sino-Japanese War" — in 
his book — My Country & my People — has traced for us the process 
by which China did discover herself : how the bitter lesson in 
disillusionment first at the Versailles Conference, then at the League 
of Nations, and finally through a life-and-death struggle with Japan, 
rid her “of hesitancy and importunity and begging for mercy, of 
evasion and futile pleas for intercession, and useless crying over broken 
pledges,” and at last enabled her to “nerve herself to the new atmosphere 
of the household” of modern aggressive and pi-edatory nations. In 
China after Five Years of War, wo have an informing record of 

the various organs of social life and institutions of constructive 
nationalism that have grown up under the auspices of the Kuo Min- 
tang. These have lUKlertaken the task of shaping “a sprawling 
mass of humanity” into a modern “fighting nation organized by 

railways and radios and propaganda bureaus and equipped and armed 
for carrying on or resisting international aggression.” It, China’s 
history of shame and disgrace since 1840, when Britain’s “Opium 
War” started the era of aggression and encroachments on her sovereign 

17 
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rights to 1893-’94 when pigmy Japan defeated her, to the “Boxer” 
outburst in 1900 — organized by “The Eighteous Eiatcrnity of Fist- 
fighters” — and the sack of Peking by the international army — this 
history discredited the Manchu Court beyond ^ n covery. Then came 
the attempt at recovery by the Eepublic ; the “21 Demands” present- 
ed by Japan w^hich, if acted upon* would have reduced the country 
to a “colony,” followed by persistent encroachments till Japan exposed 
her hands by the “rape of Manchuria” — this story of a discas-'ed body 
politic recovering itself by the inner strength of its b(dng is told us 

in the two books from which wo have quoted above in many places. 

Lin Yu-tang’s book helps us to probe into tlie biology of the 

Chinese people and understand its psychology. The miracle of her 
survival through the centuries, as of Fudia’s, is an 
i^Utto^em^bodies Q'^rgument in support of the plea that these two 

the spldto* new ancients amongst the other nations of the world have 
China continued in the world’s stage for thousands of years 

because in the scheme of creation they have a ({oliniie 
contribution yet to make for the enrichment of the world’s life. 

He has given us a character- study of the Generalissimo whom 
he calls “the supremo chess-player of the Far Fast and one 

of the greatest political chess-players of all time.” His ‘inhuman 
coolness” has enabled him to stand the insults that riapan heaped 

on bis people for about twenty years ; the cultivation of this virtue 
has made it possible for him to rein in his from making an 

ultimately outburst against the aggressor from the cast. }Iis <*oolm\sK, 
his “fine calculations,” his stubborness, “unusually un-Chinese,” have 
made him the recognized leader of “a new nation,” the law-giver of 
“a new society,” recognized all over the world as such— one of the 
builders of China — one of those few in every age and every clime whom 
Pearl Buck described as “a modern, whose roots are firmly in the 
past, but whose rich fiow^ering is in the present.” The spirit that uiovoh 
these millions has embodied itself in the Goneraliasimo, tin* spirit 
that has enabled unknown men and unknown womt3n to fatH> the 
Japanese terror, to see their homos ])urnt over their heads, to me 
their children die, and yet go on building roads and dams and clear- 
ing waterways so that a better China may emerge out of the tribula- 
tions in the material conditions of their life. Wattdnng from afar the 
hundreds of Chinese labourers building her roads, a Western writer 
broke out into this paon of praise : 

"J'he great Himalayas tower about the men, toiling at thdr task. Like while* 
capped giants the mountains look at labourers who seewti like ants, scuriying 
hither and thither. But in the hearts of these men there is a great faith. And it 
is a faith which can move mountains.” 

This admiration, so poignantly felt and so vividly expressed sanctifies 
the sorrows and suffeidngs of our Chinese neighbours And India would 
have been glad and proud to bo of sorvice tu ilio nobio 
National Cmr^ress represented by them. The Indian National Congrt‘BB 

& Ohhm been consistent in its sympaiby with China. 

And wo know that under Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s leadership the 
politically-cons(‘iuus among the Chinese showed their a\Min‘n<‘ss of the 
many events that was demonstrating the strength of tlic Nationalist 
Movement in India. The founder of the Chinese Eepublic in his lectures 
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on the methods and ideals of Chinese Nationalism delivered in 1923-‘24, 
which were later incorporated in The Three Pi'inciples of the People^ 
drew attention to the Non-Co-operation Movement in India, and its 
application to the different conditions in his own country where the 
‘‘foreigners” had nob yet come to run into Governmental and adminis- 
trative machinery. From the side of India the establishment of the 
Eepublic in China bad been welcomed as paving the way to an '‘Asiatic 
Federation,” — a topic on which C. E. Das and Srinivasa Iyengar as 
Presidents of the Congress bad expatiated in their inaugural speeches 
in 1922 and 1926. At the Madras session (1927) a proposal to send 
a Medical Mission to China was mooted ; a resolution was passed recording 
protest against “the dispatch of Indian soldiers by the Government of India 
to suppress the Chinese national movement of freedom,” demanding the 
recall of Indian troops from China and calling upon Indians never to 
go to that country ‘^as an agent of the British Government to fight 
or work against the Chinese people.” The Congress Medical Mission 
failed to go because the Government refused to allow the necessary pass- 
ports. At the Calcutta Session (1928) the Congress sent greetings and 
congratulations to China for having “ended the era of foreign domi- 
nation in their country.” The next few years in India were years of 
intensive political fight against British Imperialism. The Lucknow, 
Faizpur and the Haripura Congress sessions were marked by an inter- 
national out-look that had developed under the inspiration of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Subhas Chandra Basu ; Japan’s “China Incident”, started 
in July, 1937, swung India’s feelings and opinions wholly against the 
aggressor. And it w^as wdiilo the latter was head of the Congress Exe- 
cutive (1938) that the Indian Medical Unit could be arranged to be 
sent to China on September 1, 1938. A former President of the 

Congress, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu , spoke of the unimportance of this Unit 
compared to China’s needs. But its value lay in the fact that it was 
“a gesture of India’s solidarity in endorsing China’s valour.” Dr Atal 
who had experience of similar service in Spain was head of this Unit. 
Since those days the sympathy of India and her admiration for China 
has been constant and unw^avering. Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru’s flight 
to Chungking in August, 1938, linked the two countries more closely. 
Till to-day Japan’s victorious march through Malaya and Burma has 
made the two countries comrades in feeling in a common fight for 
the defence of international decency and national self-respect. 

Japan has burned China’s fiank, and both by land and sea she has 
made a threatening advance in her rear. Confroi^icd by this new peril 
the Generalissimo and the Government of China had 
The Chinese to know wliat was the position in their rear, represented 
Goveniraen^ had at present by India. It was for getting this information 

conditions in first-hand that the leader of China paid his visit. The 

India Calcutta British daily— The biatesman — thus described 

the purpose of this visit, and the impression the party 
carried with them from India ; 

To know where India stands, how solid she is in support and, if not solid, 
how she can become so, what potentiality and resources she can be counted on to 
develop and contribute, what is the country’s morale- all these information is 
vital for China Ihey are not satisfied with what they found. They bare in- 

dicated clearly what is wrong and they icturn full of hope that under the 
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compelling impact of the world war India is about to find herself fully where she 
ought to be.” 

We have tried above to understand and explain the develop- 
ments that led to this latest contact between India and China, forced 
by the conditions of war released by J apan upon the hundred crores 
of men and women in Eastern Asia. It was suggested in “die-hard"' 
quarters that the leader of China by trying to interfere with the affairs of 
India did a thing which was unusual. But the times were unusual also. 
And China by her heroic endurance of five years has earned her right 
to say something on how the “grand strategy*' of the “United Nations” 
should be carried on in her immediate neighbourhood. 

China's life and death struggle, her concentation on war activities, 
form part of an evolution that was laid down by the founder of the 
Chinese Eopuhlic about 20 years back. It has not 
possible for us to deal in detail with the 
new China basic ideas that started from Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
have brought China into this war with Japan — the 
doctrine of the Three Principles of the People^ and the three stages by 
which these have to he realized in the life of the x^eople, and how they have 
responded to their message. The “The Principles” are : 

(1) Independence of China as a nation ; 

(2) Democratic control of the internal life of China ; 

(3) Socialization of the more important units of economic activity, such as 
railroads, electric power etc. 

The stages are — Militarism, Tutelage, and Constitutionalism. At the 
first period the revolutionaries are to subdue the wax'-lorcls and other 
provincial satraps who would try to take advantage of the transition 
created by the fall of the Manchu dyn.iSty. These men tried to set 
up independent administrations thus threatening the unity of the country. 
Their defeat was the first duty imposed on the rcxmhlican leaders by 
the conditions of their country’s ultimate victory over all separatist 
and selfish interests. This stage — the Napoleonic stage of the Chineso 
Revolution — Dr. Sun Yat-sen clefinod as klilitarism. The w^ar against 
Japan has also been helping to strengthen this militarism* Tho S(»eond 
stage — Tutelage — was built on the belief that tho Chixiese people wex'o 
not ready to undertake the form of representative and responsible 
government of the present times. On the party— tho Kuo M in-Tang — 
devolved the exercise of the sovereign xxowcrs of government and the 
duty of preparing the people for the exex'ciBe of their political riglits. 
The third stage — State Socialism — would work oixt tho problem of 
decent “livelihood** for the peoide* The Ee-organization Convention of 
the Kuo Min-Tang adopted, in January, 1921, a programme in this 
behalf ; a few items of which are given below ; 

(1) all unequal treaties to be abrogated. 

(2) All loans that do not injure the country politically and economically 
to be repaid, 

(3) Loans contracted by militarists which do not serve the good of the people 
of China, not be paid. 

Those have been tho basic princifdes and policicB of the Chinasa 
Nationalist Movement. Tactics have differed with different times and 
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different leaders. Dr. Sun-Yat-sen in his early life as 
Uons^o^ CMna’s ^ revolutionary, for instance in 1905, was rigid in his 
leaders in post- programme of the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty, 
Republican days of the foundation of a Republic ; at that time the 
Tong Min-hui in which were represented the three 
principal groups of Chinese revolutionaries had suggested or adopted 
as a plank of their party "an alliance between the Chinese and 
Japanese peoples.** It is well-known that Dr. Sun received valuable 
help from Japanese civilians and militarists, and often found asylum 
there from the wrath of Manchu administrators, and of the reactionary 
politicians of China after the foundation of the Republic- Of these 
the most prominent was Yuan-Shi-kai, and the agents of foreign 
capitalist interests, the . chief of whom was Chun Limpak, leader of 
the Canton Merchants’ Party, the "campadore” (head business agent) 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Canton. This person organized 
a Merchants’ Volunteer Porce which aimed at the overthrow of the 
Canton Government, The Generalissimo himself had had his military 
training in a Staff College in Japan, and had served several years 
in the Japanese army. As a matter of tactics the Kuo Min-Tang had 
resolved in 1924 to co-operate with the Soviet Union, to allow 
communists into membership, and to organize the farmers and workers 
to build up a basis of mass support for the Party. In his last days 
Dr. Sun had leaned on Soviet help. The Russo-Chinese Agreement 
signed on May 31, 1924, had by its Art. IV abrogated all the treaties and 
agreements "concluded between the former Tsarist Governments and any 
third party or parties affecting the sovereign rights or interests of 
China.” For years the Soviet has been helping to uphold China’s 
struggling democracy. But General Chiang Kai-shek, as he then was, 

did not appear to have much appreciated the value of this 

alliance. Lin Yu-tang has spoken of his "anti communist 
complex, born of bis days of association with Borodin.” His 
campaign against the labour unions, the peasant movement and 
the student organizations, begun in 1927, has cost China dear. The 
Nanking Government under the control of General Chiang Kai-shek had 
pledged itself to "the ruthless extermination of the communists”, an 
activity that became "an obsession with him.” For seven long years 
"he spent his best time and a very heavy part of China’s national 
revenue in fighting them, in five successive campaigns, using more 

and more resources until in the Fifth Campaign, in late 1933, he 

mobilized nearly a million soldiers.’* In Edgar Snow’s book — JRed Star 
Over China — we have this epic story told ; Lin Yu-tang has summarized it, 
and tells us why he dwelt on the "anti-conamunist complex” of the leader 
of China, the bias that 

“made him commit the one mistake of policy in all those years and pass by 
the opportunity of making a definite alliance with Russia in 1935, which would 
have prevented the war” (between China and Japan), 

This interpretation was based on insufficient data, as it appears 
from later events which came to light in January, 1939. Lin Yu-tang’s book 
was first published in February, 1939 ; the edition we 
Soviet help and have seen is dated May 1939. This fuller knowledge 
advice to China makes necessary a modification of the criticism of the 
policy followed by the Chinese Government. We get 
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ifc from Dr. Sun Eo, President of the Legislative Yuan, in a statement 
made on January 1, 1939, it appears that M. Bogomoloff, the Soviet 
ambassador to China, arrived at Nanking in April 1, 1937, with pro^iosals 
for a full-dress Russo-Chinese Alliance, namely, that Russia and China 
should sign a Non-Aggression Part as also a Mutual Assistance Pact ; 
he also suggested that China should take the initiative in proposing the 
convocation of a Pacific (Peace) Conference. 

‘‘deliberately’" postponed action on the lines 
Government “for fear it might prejudice 
Britain and America”. This expectation 
and even now when China is one of the pillars 


The Chinese Government 
suggested by the Soviet 
assistance from Great 
was not realised then, 
of the “United Nations”, 


Japan’s move to 
Counter China's 
recovery 


British and American help during these months since December 7, 1941, 
has been like a trickle. It was not any “anti-communist complex” that 
really stood in the way of a Russo-Chinese Alliance. All the same, it 
has to be deplored that the Soviet suggestion was not acted upon. Chinese 
initiative in convening a Pacific Conforonce would have turned tho tide 
of world affairs, at least of affairs in Asia. By acting as suggested China 
would have come as a leader and not as a suppliant to the imperialistic 
Powers of the world. Such a Conference would not have confined itself 
to Japans “special position,” but would have dealt with tho special 
privileges of other Powers — the presence of foreign troops in Cliina, con- 
cessions, extra-territoriality, spheres of influence, conti'ol of China’s Customs 
Administration, leased territories, naval bases, etc, etc. — probltrns that 
China had unsuccessfully raised at the Washington Conference (1921-22), 

It appears also that Japan got scent of some such matter, and 
announced on July 4, 1937, its plan to call “a Continental Kcononiic 
Conference to consolidate the economic relations of Korea, 
Manchuria and North China” and to establish a unified 
economic system under a comprehensive economic plan 
for the three areas. British capital was to assist the 
Japanese in the exploitation of this “Organic continental bloc” — -parti- 
cularly North China ; and this “bloc” was to bo closely linked, tlirough 
capital investments, with Japanese industries, (^iuostioiis in ihi^ House 
of Commons with regard to negotiations between leaders of ihdtisb and 
Japanese industries could not wholly re-assuro feuding in China, as Dr. 
Arnold Toynbee is his “Survey of International Affairs (1937)*’ comiiionted : 

“ tliere can be little doubt, that the fears engeiideied by the London 

negotiations eontiibnted to the dtUerminatinn of the Nanking Ctovernment to 
strengthen their grif) on North China befori? any agreoinenl among thiid particB 
had time to become effective.’’ 

We have told our story of the many recent events that have brought 
India and China nearer to each other in one of the greatest crisen of 
their national life. Bot.h the coimtriea had adopted the 
“hermit policy” as a protective measure of their sotfial 
and cultural values. Why they did so we will never know, 
when they did so wo cannot point out to any exact 
date- Four thousand fivo hundred years back India and China were not 
hermit nations. Historians have coi^imcnted on a remarkable fat*t that 
during tho century, five hundred years previous to the Cbrihlien era, a 
galaxy of prophets appeared almost at tho same time in eounirios 
as far apart as China and Italy — Laot^^e ami Confucius In 
China, Buddha and Maliavira in India, JJioroaster in Inin, Ezekiel and 


A remarkable 
century its 
prophets 
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the Second Isaiah in Jndea, Thales in lonea and Pythagoras in Southern 
Italy. Their advent can he explained by a -wide-spread social disintegra- 
tion threatening the life and conduct of millions of men and women. 
These path-finders must have appeared in response to keenly-felt distress 
and doubt felt by the Chinese, the Indians, the Iranians, the Jews, 

the Greeks and the pre-Eoman Italians. This distress and douhfe 

must have been a link between i3eoples so distant from one 
another. And the prophets must have been moved by a common 
impulse to have appeared almost at the same time and to have 

loointed to the way of salvation to so many millions of people. This 

history ought to have prepared them for a League of Nations where 
their rex)resentatives would meet and discuss the many ills from 
which their societies suffered. But experience proved otherwise And 
our ancestors more than four thousands years back who had thrilled 
to the message of these prophets in the different countries were followed 
by men and women who knew not their common heritage. 


To-day it requires no little effort of imagination to draw inspira- 
tion from this history. But world events, the threats of barbaric 
appetites and ambitions, have made us all, in all 
Through rivalry countries, into partners in an adventure on the result 
^ests*to^c<r^ art which the self-respect and happiness of mankind 
* nership^** "* depends in ways not fully understood at present. 

Humanity may be divided into warring nations to-day. 
But the forces released by modern science and the present war must 
compel us, if we desire to survive, to build a world -scheme of 
partnership in a common work. The visit of the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek to India, and the manner in which the 
Indian people welcomed them, have spun now threads of fellowship 
for ninety crores of human beings, counting almost half the population 
of the world. We may hope that this will be no short-time war- 
arrangement. India and China might not have gained the immediate 
object desired by both of them. But the events of February, 1942, 
will stand as a land-mark in the history of their two countries, and 
will influence world-liistory, and its future evolution. Men and women 
conversant with international affairs, in touch with vital forces 


of present-day history, have begun to speculate on the outcome of an 
Indo-Chinese Alliance, and its influence on ‘‘the inevitable Consortium 
of Asiatic Powers”. Thirty years back Bipin Chandra Pal in Natirmrdity 
& Empire discussed the consequences of the awakening of the giant 
nation of eastern Asia, Upton Close in Eemlt of Asia prophesied 
that Asia’s rise to consequence would remove the centre of world 
affairs from the Atlantic to the Pacific Basin ; that Bussia, China 
and the U. S. A. would assume the importance which the size of their 


populations and the w^ealth of their resources would enable them to 
do, that the XT. S. A- will “succeed Grc‘at Britain as the spokesman 
of Western Civilization and the vanguard of the white peoples in 
their front against a revivified Asia.” ^cott Nearing in his book — ^ 
Whiiher Chma — puhlishtd in the latter pait of 1927, looked forward 
to “a rivalry of races and cultures as W’ell as of economic interests'" 
in which he placed a “Eurasian bloc,” consisting of Soviet Bussia, 
China, and Japan “as a subordinate but powerful member” — one-third 
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of fbe world’s population — in opposition to “the arrogance and predatory 
ruthlessness of the last two of the Great Empires” — Great Britain 
and the U. S. A. He arrived at another interesting conclusion from 
these stated premises. 

“The Boviot, Ujiion will contiiuie to be the spiritual father of the new social 
order. Bnt tlie Chinese will be its business manager.” 


World War 
the time being 

India’s role in this 
re- grouping 
of peoples 

unknown factor 
of a non-Indian 


II of the 20th century has, however, modified, for 
at least, the alignment of forces in the international 
held. Japan has moved out of the bloc ; the Soviet 
Union, China and the United States are allies in a 
“global War”. India, the second largest country in 
the world in point of population, is an uncertain and 
as her man-power is under the direction and control 
State. But when India comes by her own and is 
able to make her own decisions in national and international affairs, 
she will have a decisive say in the development of human relations. 
Placed almost at the centre of the continent of Asia it may wall be 
her destiny as w^ell as her desire that sho should play a “co- 
clash of races, cultures and economic interests 
had prophesied. An Indian luihlicist, long 
States, Krishnalal Shridharani in an article in 
entitled — “India In A Changing Asia” — has 
his country. He sees India as “the centre of 
Nations.” Geographically, tho Binkiang 
a probable. But the logic* of economic 


ordinating role” in the 
which Scott Nearing 
resident in the United 
the Pacific Affairs, 
indicated this role for 
the coming consortium of Asiatic 
province of China may look as 


India. And tho Hindu- 
playing a decisive part 


forces would weigh the scale on the side of 
Muslim rivalry within India herself would be 
in the matter. 

“ the Muhammadans are dragging India westward towards the 

Muslim world, while the iliudus are accelerating India's eastward oiicntation 
towards the Bndtlhiat world. This tug-of-our may result in a tie and turn India 
into a meeting place of the two great arms of Asia.” 

This study in power politics puts a narrow interprotatiim on tho 
role that India may have to i^lay in tho near future. Thought leaders 
of India from times hoy ond recorded history has rosc^rvod 
that could ^ nobler part for their sacred land to play. As tho 

play meeting-ground of many races, of many cultures, now 

lost in a new composition, licr social legislator.-^ had 
risen over creeds ; they spoke not of racial or national creeds but of 
Maiiava !)harma-^Vi\e law of being of humanity. In our own days and 
in our own times, the xu’opheta and poots of Indian Nationalism have 
spoken and sung of their country as the ocean into wliich many streams 
from the right and the left empty their waters and find their fulfilment in 
this loss of identity in the heart of a great immonsity. All the living 
cultures have their followers in this country — -Hindus, Muslims, CTirisiinns, 
Buddhists, Bikhs, FiU'sis, to name only a few of them. By their utughhourhood 
to one another thiiy have had to arrive at some sort of a synthesis and 
reconciliation. This s])ii'it of give-and-take will have influtuu'cs in all 
oth'.T spheres of life— in inditics and econonrics also. Therefore has it 
been thougiifc that India offers tho host icBting-houHo of the many pro- 
hlrrns of racial, political and economic confiicts and ctunpctitions that 
twist and disfigure tho life of tho modern world. luilia has developed 
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the mind fit to receive and impart a wider and all- embracing view of 
human relations. It is felt that being the meeting-ground of all the living 
cultures of the world India has gained the experience and earned the 
right to act as the co-ordinator of all separatist conceits and ambitions 
of the various nations of the world An identical service to the Western 
world, to Europe and to the Americas, could have been rendered by the 
United States which has been called the “melting-pot” of races, of 
Western races specially It was expected that she would act as the 
arbitrator between the warring nations of the West. But the experience 
of the two world wars have belied these hopes, and there is none in the world, 
individual or nation, who by reason of his or their prestige and tradition 
of disinterestedness can act as the peace-maker between modern States. Per- 
haps, hopes like these are never realized in actual life or never have 
been. The experiences of India during the centuries of her history 
supports the hopelessness of such hope. In her epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahahharata, are recorded how attempts at peace and reconcilia- 
tion proved failures, and Vivishena and Sri-Krishna had to he witnesses of 
mass-murders which they did their best to halt and stop. 


Heelings like these assail our minds as we survey the battle- 
fields in all parts of the globe. Old men and old nations are 

said to be cynics with regard to the talk about 
^sub^ection' justice and international friendship ; they know that 
stands in the way merely a diplomatic mode of speech and sheer 

“rubbish”, and that all international diplomacy is based 
not on sentiment but on the conflict or community of interests. 
Indians and Chinese have acquired this knowledge through their 

bitter experiences of the remembered and recent past. In the case 
of the former, being a dependent country, this feeling stands between 
her and Britain who has been using her man-power and her natural 
wealth for the purposes of her survival as a Great Power. The 

Generalissimo could understand this during his visit, and the reasons 

for the failure of his efforts at reconciliation. His appeal to the 

people of India and to the British, carried in his parting message, 
has not borne the fruit desired and expected- The British Government 
made, however, an offer sent through Sir Stafford Cripps which did 
not in any sense transfer “real political power’' to the people of 

India and their representatives and accredited leaders. The Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek returned to their country in the third 

week of Pebruary. 1942. 

And on the 11th March a discussion was held in the House 
of Commons in course of which the British Premier made an 
,, important statement bearing on the Indian situation — 

nitioB^of^the^need ^^POi'tant not for any positive change to be brought 
help about in the irritated relations between the two 
countries hut for the reedgnition on the part of a 
“die-hard” politician that a change was required. 


“The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Jai)anese advance has 
made us wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from the 
menace of the invader.^’ 


As Leader of the House of Commons Sir Stafford Cripps an- 
nounced that “a debate will he held possibly* very shortly upon the 
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basis ol a Government decision in the matter.” This came off 
on the 28th of April after his return from his mission 
^ This reco^mon India. These announcements did not, however, seem 

"^from*'eiiowgh’’ assure world opinion, or “United nations” opinion, 

though many regarded them as some^ sort of a 
response to the Generalissimo’s parting appeal to the British Govern- 
ment and people. A sample of the opinion expressed in those days 

spoke of the fear that “Britain’s something would not only be late 
but far from enough,” that when the war was bearing down fast on 
“India’s disunited, disaffected Hindus, Moslems, Princes and untouch- 
ables,” Britain’s “shortly” was much too far away for “cither action 
or debate on India.” The retention of Mr. Leopold Amcry as Secretary 
of State for India during many of Mr. ChurchilFs Cabinet re-shufflings 
was also regarded by many as “a bad sign for India’s political 

hopes.” The British Labour Party issued a statement in the first 
week of March, 1942, in course of which they said that it was 

“the duty of the British Government to take every possible step to 

promote Indian Agreement.” And as preliminaries thereto the British 
Government should give “all posts in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
of 14 to Indians,” that this Council should immediately take steps 
towards the drafting of a new Indian Constitution to ho ratified after the 
war. There were other indications that the British and other 
peoples who were organized in the “United Nations” were 
uneasy with happenings in Malaya ; they were justly suspicious of a 
regime that could betray their cause in the way it was done there. 


The debate in the House of Lords held in the first week of Eebniary 
was expressive of anxiety widely felt, and of “die-hard” misciiief- 
making. Lord Parringdon who initiated the cl chat o put 
A debate in the the Labour point of view with moderation ; Lord Ban- 
House of Lords keillour in putting forth the Conservative view doubted 
whether the calling into the Governor-fUmorarB C<nin- 
oil of more Indians, the releasing of political prisoners, wcaild avail more 
in conciliating extremist Indian opinion than the remittance of Houthern 
Ireland’s debts and the handing over of naval porta had done. The 
official view was put forward by the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
the Duke of Devonshire, The difficulty in India to-day was not with 
regard to transference of power by the British Govcrnm<‘nt but “what 
Indian Government or Gcjvernraonts were to take ovct” the reins of 
administration from British hands. Tho u^o of the word — “Governments” — 
is significant, for it occurs in one or tv\o other plac‘es of tho speech, 
showing that even more than a month before the Cripps Mission was 
thought of the mind of the London Government Imd booxi dallying wifcli 
tho idea of more than one Government for India. The Duke of 
Devonshire was scion of a family whose tho-thon head did his hmi 
or worst to Mil the first Home Bulo Bill for Ireland in tho eightios of 
tho last century. The father of the present Premier of Britain was 
tho inspire! of revolt in Ulster when ho declared — “Ulster will figlit, 
and Ulster will bo right”. And the Duko of Devonshire was carrying on a 
very venerable tradition, when he declared : 


‘'The Moslem and Hindu communities do not want the same thing, imcl to 
ffiink of them as a majority and a minority is to risk a serious error, for that line 
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of thoiiglit will suggest that it is the duty of the minority to bow to the wishes 

of the majority. The minority has no more duty to bow to the wishes of the 

majority merely because it is a majority than the smaller peoples of Europe, such 
as the Greeks had to bow to the wishes of the Germans merely because they 
were a minority.” 

The Under- Secretary of State did not rest satisfied with granting 
this “charter of intransigence” to all minorities in every part of the world ; 

he spoke of “chaos” into which India would 

the^“die^-hard[’’ plunged if the British Government transferred “control 

gam© of the Government” without securing some measure 

of agreement between various elements of the popula- 
tion of India. We have our doubts with regard to any good coming 
out of any argument, mild or heated, on this imperialistic plea* We 
have grown so familiar with it that we propose to dismiss it with quoting 
what the Calcutta Indo-British daily said so neatly in noticing this speech. 

“The British Government continually adjures Indians to get together. It omits 
to say what it is xn'epaied to transfer to them as soon as they do so. That is the 
root of the trouble. Hindus and Moslems will not face the fact that neither of 
them can have all the cake they want till they are offered the cake between them. 

We have to recognize that in getting hopeful over the proposals that 
Sir Stafford Cripps was carrying to India it was not possible for any one, 
even in those days, to forget this history. Politicians 
^ad^c^^s^aud* both in India and Britain might speak of the British 
threats lo India Cabinet sending Sir Stafford to India as a move 

from outside in the right direction, as a proof of British sincerity. 

But the majority of the politically-minded people in 
India could not help feeling anxiety over last-minute penances. The 
Press of the “United Nations’’ did their best to boost the Mission. The 
people of India became recipients of advice from all and sundry. Prom 
far and near flowed into our country these streams of advice and veiled 
threats. It was difficult to resist resenting all this solicitude. Prom 
the United States came most of the pleadings passing through the sieve 
of a discriminating censorship the control of which was in British hands. 
We propose to sample out some of these for the benefit of nations. 
As was but natural the reported intervention in the Cripps negotiations 
by Colonel Louis Johnson, President Boosevelt’s “envoy in New Delhi” 
in those days, was given a wide Press in his country. The 
majority of the U. S. Press cuttings that we have come across 
asked us to take note of and understand the significance of this 
intervention. They made this the text of their preachings. 

‘‘This should bring home to India the United States’ profound concern at the 
Indo-British negotiation. Tliat concern is not limited simply to the desire to see 
an agreement as such between Britain and India but it extends to the details of the 
agreement. India’s fortunes and ours now are so inter-locked that the gates of 
India at wliich the Japanese arc hammering have become as vital to our security 

as if they were our own frontiers The agreement wliich Colonel Johnson is 

urging in New Delhi, as the Indian people must know, has the support of the 
neighbouring China as well as of a friendly America .” — Washington Post 

‘We in the United Btates are inexperienced in the mazes of Indian politics 
but we can see with perfect clearness that it no agreement is reached the lot of 
India and Britain, our own too, will be infinitely worse than even if an imperfect 
compromise is accepted. Final failing would be devastating to the cause of freedom 
for India and the united Nations. It such occurs and if persons responsible can 
be identified the burden of their public guilt will be enormous ” — New York Trmes» 
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‘‘The notion that the United States could do so (impose a solution) tends to 
stultify the position which nationalist leaders themselves have claimed that India 
should be free to work out her own destiny without artificial hindiances or restric- 
tions by the British. That opportunity Britain seemed categorically to promise in 
her latest offer, but now the oujection to it is that various Indian leaders are not 
now asking for greater freedom to meet their own problems. Instead they seem 

to be insisting that the problems should be fore-closed in their favour The 

way in which the offer has been received has not increased American estimate of 
the realism of Indian political leaders. The most that any of us can hope for in 
this desperate world is the chance to solve our own problems and not guarantee 
that they be solved for us.” — New York Herald Tribune. 

‘Tf Indian leaders reject Britain's amended terms it means they cannot agree 
between themselves on the alternative proposal; for, it is evident that Mr, Churmill, 
probably prodded by President Roosevelt, is ready to accept almost any compromise 
that would be backed by the two main groups in British India-— the Congress Party 
and the Moslem League. Whatever is the answer to the British offer India is at 
war. The military problem remains the same. The immediate decision of India's 
leaders cannot affect the effort of the other fighting nations to defend India to the 
utmost against the common enemy.” — Ann McCormick in Neio Yoi-k 2\me$. 

‘There is every indication that the military situation will soon rim over the 
political, that no matter what decision is reached there will be no time to put it into 
effect before the Japanese are on India's door-step. What happens on the fighting 
fronts in Burma is likely to mean more to the future of India that what happens 
in New Delhi.” — Philadelphia Recorder. 

“India's decision is almost as important to the United States as to Britain. 
The United States with Britain and other nations fighting the Axis has a right to 
ask India's acceptance of freedom which is qualified only by the demands of war 
itself.”— iVaiton (Weekly). 

“India will not fight for any kind of empire personified by Mr. Amery, and 
we gloomily see a major disaster ahead for the United Nations.”^ — Chicago Times, 

“The crux of the situation in India does not lie so much in the character or 
degree of Indian independence— or rather of English dominion— offered by the 
British Government. It lies in the unwillingness of Asia any longer to recognize 
any form of foreign dominion Asia for Asiatics is the principle around whicdi the 
people of Asia are for the most part rallying. The first obligation of England, the 
first step in framing a practical plan for the delence of India, is to overcome that 
sentiment and completely convince the leaders and people of India that co-operation 
with the Unitf'd Nations means not only freedom from the Japanese aggression but 
from English domination. There is only one requirement necessary in the situation 
and it is sincerity.” — From the Hearst chain of new.^papers. 

We present this sample of U. S. A. opinion to enable oirr people 
to see themselves as others see them. A similar result will ho 
gained if they cared ^ to study the debate in the House 
A sample oi of Commons on April 28,1942, that ensued on the 

British opinion report submitted to it by Sir Stafford Cripps on his 

Indian Mission. The impression is left on the mind 
that the members of the House could not mako out why the negotiations 
failed. Mr. Gordon Macdonald who spoke on behalf of the Opposition 
drew attention to the “authoritative statement on the break-down of 
the New Delhi negotiation/' made by Pundit Jawaharal Nehru, 
‘'which presents a different viewpoint and puts an entirely different 
complexion upon what happened." His analpis of the character of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and the manner in which ho prosented his case, 
is so interesting that it should bo shared with our readers. 

“Mr. (huKlhi IiaB been defined as a saint brought up in a lawyer's ofiice.” 

“Sir 8tafibr(l ivas a lawyer lirought u]> in a saintly hoine.” 

“He seemed to (io his job pretty well like a lawyer this morning, and 1 detect- 
ed here and there, espcnaliy iu the closing passages of hi ^5 Bpcecli, a hint of the saint, 
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but I saw more o£ the lawyer from the beginning. I would not expect anything else 
from him.’^ 

His reference to the Secretary of State for India was perfectly 
courteous but devastatingly cruel. 

“ I know that policy sometimes fails because of certain t^^pes of person- 
ality. I am just wondering I have already said that the best man fitted 

to be sent out to India was sent out. That in itself is a reflection on the 

Secretary of State I do not want any man who has not the confidence of the 

Indian people, and whose words do not carry the weight that the words of a 
Secretary of State ought to carry, to remain in office too long.” 

Sir Alfred Knox quoted two un -named Muslims, “one very responsible 
and highly placed” and another “who has done great service for the 
, British Government in his own country,” slanging the 
^excLfafon^Iiito”^ Indian National Congress^ The former represented it as 
Indian politics body of industrialists and capitalists, essentially of 

non-martial elements” which will try to “save itself and the 

moneyed people in the manner and fashion of Thailand” ; the 

latter complained that the Government has “given latitude to Congress 
Fifth Columnists and others.” Bari Winterton attempted a bit of psycho- 
analysis of the Hindus and Muslims of India. “Unfortunately” in many 
cases the former seemed to produce better briefs for the information of the 
members of the House of Commons than did the latter. “Possibly the 


latter are nob as acute politicians'” He represented the Muslims as 
feeling that “partly connected with the extremely intellectual character 
of the Hindu religion,” the Hindus were good in putting a case. But this 
is an old story : they do not or need not feel like that today. For, they have 
found in Mr Jinnah “one of the most acute and analytical brains that any 
community has had in India for many years/' lie also throw a bouquet 
at Mr. M. N. Eoy — “a very remarkable man of whom much will be 
heard in the future” — who was “prophetic” when he said that as in China 
so in India as a result of the “revolution,’* old ideas and regimes would 
be destroyed ; and that when power came into the hands of the workers and 
peasants not much would be heard of “the typo of leaders like Mr. 
Nehru.” Sir Stanley Beed instructed the w’^oiid on the reason why 
the word “Union” was used in preference to fcho word “Federation" 
in tho declaration that Sir Stafford bad carried with him to India. The 
latter meant “a supreme Central Government handing something hack 
to the constituent units which aro the Provinces,” while tho use of 
the former ixioant “that tho Provinces are the constituent units giving 
pow’'ors to tho Central Government for the purpose of unity, strength 
and direction.” Mr Sorenson believed that ho was right in saying 
that “the actual breakdown! in negotiations was x)recisely on tho 
question of tho transfer of x^ower.” Mr, Bichard s confessed that he 
was “left with tho fcoling that even ho (Sir Stafford Cripx)s) finds it 
rather clifiiciilt, when ho analyses the xiosition, to say exactly why the 
negotiations should have broken down.’* 

One member, MV. Cove, oxxn*osscd tho opinion that Mr ChurcMlPs 
Indian record should have prepared them for the failure of the 


The Chttrchill 
tradition failure 
o! the Cripps 
Mission 


Cripps Mission. He quoted from the British Premier’s 
“Bpceches on India,” x'^icked up from a second-hand 
shop, extracts to drive home his point. During 
discussions on tho Government of India Bill, Mr. 


Churchill had blurted out in the House of Commons 


the tnith of tho hyxiooiltical side of British policy in India : 
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*‘It was even pretended, or at any rate allowed to appear, that Indian disunity 
was the only or the main obstacle to our speedy departure.” 

And to give colour to his picture of Hindu- Muslim antagonism in India, 
Mr. Churchill used very picturesque language indeed : 

“Side by side with this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu population 

there dwell in India 70 millions of hluslems, a race of far greater physical 

vigour and fierceness, aimed with a religion which lends itself too readily to w^ar 
and conquest. While the Hindu elaborates his argument, the Muslem sharpens 
his sword.” 

Three extracts from Sir Stafford Cripp’s speech of this clay, his 
presentation of the New Delhi negotiations, will enable us then to turn 
to India, to her parties, to her official and non- 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ official participants in tho Delhi talks. Sir Stafford 

difficulties stated thus the difficulties that stood in the way of the 
success of his Mission. 

“I was not prepared to bind the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement 
for the conduct of his Executive.” 

“But once self-determination has been promised to India as was proposed in 
the Draft Declaration, it would be impossible for his Majesty’s Government to 
impose terms in the new Indian constitution.” 

the position of complete power asked by the Congress — whhdi was 

not demanded by any other section of India-— would leave the matter in an 
impossible situation. The Executive Council, once chosen by the Viceroy, would 
not have been responsible to any one but themselves, or in a somewhat looser 
way, perhaps, to their political or communal associations, and there would have 
been no protection, therefore, for any of the minorities ...” 

In the days when the Oripps negotiations opened at New Delhi, there 
were high hopes in the ‘‘United Nations" that Britain was doing the right 
thing, and India could do no less. The Neiv York 
Sie^ifeinrarissue Time& could, therefore, write : “The prayers of all who 
of the contro- pray, the hopes of all who hope, are with her (India) at 

versy this terrible moment." After the publication of the 

Draft Declaration of the British Government, the paper 
came on solid ground, and could appreciate tho stand-point of India : 
“There is justice in the Indian demand for participation in tho direction of 
the war. Nor can the Americans consistently quarrel with tho objec*-tion 
raised against the right of secession from tho All-India Union which the 
British proposal provides."^ Then followed tho days of exhortation and 
hectoring, of the growth of “a tendency to indulge in judgment of this group 
or that, and this leader or that, and so bringing hitterncHg to the 
controversy", to quote the words of Dr. William Temple, the Archbishop- 
designate of Canterbury. The Woehingion Tost could go so far as to 
write : “Congress control would be a dissolvont rather than a cement of 
resistance to a Japanese invasion.’’ In their anxiety for the success of the 
Oripps Mission many a British and U- S. A. publicist did lose sight of the 
central issuo^of the controversy as it emerged out of the vaguo gonoraliyia- 
tions of the “Draft Declaration" — ^tho issue stated so succinctly by Mi\ 
Brailsford in the MeyiiolTs News. 

“Dues Knglishman shrink from serving under an Indian Minister of Defence ? 
This one misiuiderstaiKiing wo dare not risk. Our wdiite skins arc not at this 
moment an asset, q his is by all accounts the main issue which endangers the 
(-Jovern meat’s offer, and its substantial issue because it touclies India’s self-respect 
80 closely.” 

By bringing into a focus the view-points of U. S. A. and British 
people, as rcfleciccl in the Press and in iho House of CommonB 
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respectively, we get a clear vie^w of the argument that has been agitating 
the relations between India and Britain. The fortunes of war, the . 
defeats suffered by the “United Nations” in course of the first six naonths of 
1942, have made this Indo-British quarrel a concern of the whole world, 
despite the desperate attempts of the British author!* 

^ a “domestic question.” The impact of 

people Japan’s war and the unpreparedness and incompetence 

of British strategists, however, forced on the British 
Government this unpleasant task of making advances to Indian National- 
ism. This may be true. But the time chosen was or seemed to be in 
March, 1942, “too late”. British troops had begun retreating out of Burma. 
Singapore, the bastion of the British domination in the Far Bast, 
had long ago fallen ; Eangoon had been left a burnt city ; by the 
time Sir Stafford Gripps reached India the Andaman Islands with its 
bases had been captured by the Japanese. And the feeling even amongst 
loyalists, and beneficiaries from British connection, was expressed by a 
member of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi : 

“ we have been left in the lurch. Goodness knows how we are 

to defend ourselves 1” There is bitterness in these words, there is 
helplessness in them. Prof Coupland in his hook — The Cripp.'^ Missio7i 
— has tried to indicate the various ways in which people in India reacted to 
the happenings that had brought the dangers of war to the frontiers of their 
country. 

“ it is iindorstaiidable enough that people who had been so often told 

that, if British had taken away their fieedom, she had paid for it by giving them 
the Pax Brtta7xnica, should vent their rage on the British Government. And this 
new bitterness inevitably sharpened the nationalists’ earlier resentment at the false 
position, as they <^onccivc it, which had been forced on India from the very out- 
set of the war.” 

An Indian participator in the Cripps negotiations has speculated 
what would have been the result of a Mission like what brought 
Bir Stafford Cripx'JS to India if it had come before the fall 
' Td th*e idea^of of Singapore, before the fall of Eangoon, before the Japs 
acceptance of began bombing India itself. The Chanceller of tho 

Cripps proposals Pinncos’ Chamber, His Highness the Jam Sahob of 

Nawanagai’, lias suggested that if Japs bombs had not 
fallen on Vis^aga^ratam and Coconada, Colombo and Trincomalee, the response 
of tho various x)olitical parties in India, specially of the Congress, would 
have been diiloront. Candid friends of tho Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment have charitably probed into tho feeling of Congress loaders thus 
— “this was no time to ho accepting any increase of political power 
whatever.” This kindly intcn-prelation was x^ut in face of the words 
used by tho President of tho Congress, Maulana Abul Kalam Ajzad, 
in his letter dated Axndl 11, 1942, the last letter that he wrote to 
Sir Stafford Orixips : 

“But we pointed out to you that bo far as tho xu’oposals relate to the future 
they might bo Bet aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibiUty for India’s 
Government and defence in this hour of danger. This responsibility could only 
be undertaken, however, if it was real responsibility and liower.” 

Another factor that must have had its influence in creating diffi- 
culties for the negotiations, apart from the imminence of Jap attack 
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on India, was ibe story that was brought' from Burma by the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees fleeing from the Japs and 
^Bu^ma^e^acua-^^* Burmese. This evacuation had extensively started in 

tion'methods did \Yeek of December, 1941, when Eangoon had 

the saiiio work begun to be bombed. And in handling this vast 

problem, the racial discrimination as l-iotwoen Indians 
on the one side and xlnglo-Burmans, Anglo-Indians and the ‘’allied 
communities’' on the other, stirred feelings of disgust the like of w^hich we 
have not witnessed during recent years. From the statement issued over the 
signatures of two members of tho Central Logislaiure — Pundit Ilriday Nath 
Kunisrii (Council of State) and Sri Ananga Mohan Dam (Legislative Assembly) 
who accompanied the Ilon’blo IMr Aney, Membor-in-Charge of the 
Department of Indians Overseas, in his tour through border stations 
in Assam including tho State of Manipur, this feeling can be gauged. 
The experiences of the “White Boad” and the “Black Eoad’* will long 
be remembered ; the bitterness carried in the hearts of evacuees and 
transferred to their friends, relatives and neighbours has like the 
memory of tho Jallianwala Bagh tragedy lengthened over the whole of 
India. By tho time Sir StajQford Cripps arrived, these experiences and 
details of them had become the talk of tho country. Jack Boldeti, tho corres- 
pondent of the New York Weekly, who accompanied Major-General 

Stiilwel in his retreat from North Burma, in his letter to his paper iliat 
appeared on May 11, wrote of “the utmost misery” that ho wiinosseii — 
“roads were lined with belongings abandoned by refugees" ; on tho 
day before he wrote this letter 20,000 of these had crossed tho 
Irrawady, “hoping to get to India, but their clmnco is very slight,” 
Even those who escaped into Indian territory, at Tammu for instance, 
“were unanimous in complaining bitterly of tho callous and insulting 
attitude of tho evacuation officers and their principal 8i:bo‘'dinatoB,” 
(wo are quoting from tho statement issued ]>y tho two momi>ers of tho 
Central LcgiHlakiro) : 

“It fippears tluit Tndiiin refugees are treated in such a %Yay as to liumiliatc 
them and make them feel that tluiy belong to an inferior raced’ 

“In this matter, as in some others connected with evacuation, we are paying the 
penalty of our political subjection.” 

Wo have tried to indicate the advorso e.onditimiH under ilm shadow 
ot which the Cripi)8 negotiations wore carricnl on. Prof. E. (loupland, 
Beit Professor of Colonial History in tho University 
Brof. Coiiplaml’s of Oxford, came to India in tho autumn of 1941, 
Study of Iiulia “fjo study tho constitutional problem imtlcr the auspices 
of Nuffeid Ooilege.” When ho wm on tho point of 
returning to England, Sir Stafford Cripps arrived, and at his request 
tlio Professor “joined his staff.’' Ho has attempted a britd record of 
the IMission’s work, seen at “(dose <iuartorB” and while Ills “imprcHsionH 
were still fresh.” This record has been prefaced liy a retjord of tlio 
menial and moral reactions of India to tho Brifish handling of affairs 
since Soptemhor, 3 929. A title of one of his cliapkn’s is^ — (Ui^i 
In tra<‘ing ilio growth of the “distrust of Britisli intentionB” 
ho found it difficult “to cKaggorato the discpucting effect of, ........’Mr. 

Oliurcliiirs statenunt in Beptomher, 1943, that the Atlantic Charter 
was primarily intended to apply to Europe*” lie found a now 
suspicion spreatling “beyond nationalist circles”, he reports tlio confes- 
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sion of^^a ‘‘highly intelligeui; Indian official” — the anxiety and uncertainty 
■which “this business of the Charter had for the first time implanted 
in his mind” — and there was little doubt that “many of bis colleagues 
felt the same.” And it seemed to Prof* Goupland 

“more than probable too, that many of the young Indians who were obtaining 
commissions in the fast-expanding Indian Army were affected by something of the 
same uneasiness about the future," 


Then he traced the “intensification of the old antagonism between 
the great Indian communities, Hindus and Moslems” — how the rivalry 
betwoeia them “has now become a struggle for political 
^ The story of the power”. He dealt with Mr. Jinnah’s “atrocities’* 

antagonism^be-^ story — and came to the conclusion that “the case against 

tween Hindus & Congress Governments as deliberately pursuing an 

Muslims anti-Muslem policy was certainly not proved.” The 

Oxford professor then reports on the evolution of the 
idea of Indian Muslims being a separate “nation” — how what had hither- 
to been a “vague dream,” a theme for poets or young visionaries became 
a “definito political objective — Pakistan”. The adoption of this theory 
has tended to stiffen the political dead-lock in India. Sooner or later the 
grim words, ‘civil war’, were uttered by most of those with whom Prof. 
Coupland had occasion to discuss the communal question ; Mahatmaji 
has talked of its possibility “coolly enough”. And he reports further 
that many sober-minded men, indeed, are thinking that India may have 
to tread the Chinese road before she attains a final solution of her 
major problem, be it union or partition*’. As a report of developments in 
India, one may not quarrel with its authenticity. Por these are impres- 
sions gathered by him during his tour. And impressions depended so 
much on one’s mental attitude. Even an Oxford professor, however, may 
miss somo of the other factors that have contributed to the “disunion” in 
India that ho came hor© to diagnose. Por a full and truthful report 
he ought to have at least hinted at the contribution that his own people, 
inon and women, official and non-ofiicial, mad© to encourage and pati'onise 
the many forces, personal and imiiersonal, that add to the volume and 
c.xtont of this “disunion’. Men and women do not welcome the dread 
prospect that Professor Coupland’s “sober-mined men” hold before us, 
unless something more valuable than peace was involved in the matter. 
The United States through whoso help Britain hopes to tide over the 
present crisis will ax^preciate the choice that the Indian people may be 
called upon to make China has made it, and come out victorious over 
separatist conceits and ambitions. Britain with all her proud boasts has 
not been able to save us from this choice. The Vfjrdict of history will 
amend ProL Coupland’s report on this point at least. Till then we have to 
suffer this miareiu’esentation. We know that Sir Stafford Cripps and 
many British public men and publicists have been trying to rei^resent the 
failure of this mission as due to communal bickerings in India ; in Ms 
report to the House of Commons Sir Stafford s fated that the shadow of 
communal differences constantly lowered over his attempts to negotiate 
acceptance by th© Hindus and the Muslims of the “Draft Declaration” 
of the British War Cabinet’ — the “Declaration of Independence”, Professor 
Goupland calls it in his enthusiasm. How unsubstantial was the structure 
sought to be built up by the Declai'afcion has been proved during the last 
few months as the smoke-screen, raised by British public men and publicists. 
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has had time to get thin. The hectoring of U. S. papers has grown 
weak and silent. Bricish propagandists have found their occupation dis- 
credited. The truth of Abraham Lincoln’s words has been again vindicated 
that — you can mislead some people for all time ; all people for sometime ; 
but you cannot mislead all the people for all the time. 


India’s lack of 
faith Sl Britain’s 
suspicion 


Writing after about seven months of the visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to India, it is easy to lose sight of the many psychological 
factors that played havoc with the negotiations during 
the last week of March and the first ten days of 
April. It becomes necessary, therefore, to labour to 
laiild up the back-ground of those three weeks which 

were regarded as fateful. The seven months that have followed have 

nob realized all the fears entertained then. But one fact has remained 
unchallenged yet*— as a U.S.A. paper, The New York put it 

then — “the signilicance of the proposal (Cripps) lies in the fact that 
Britain does not feel confident in their ability to defend a reluctant 
and divided India-’* The compulsion of an apprehend od full-scale 
invasion by Japan was the driving force of British and Indian 

policy — Britain recognized the need of the help of the “unbribed’' 
mind and body of India ; India was anxious to play her legitimate 
part in the defence of her hearth and home, but she was not (luitc 
confident of the competence of British militjary leadershii) to do this ; 
Britain was even then suspicious of the bona-Jhfes of Indian 

opposition to the Axis Powers, specially to Japan ; India saw Britain 
planting . Ulsters all over her territory. On this lack of confidence 
(Indian) and on the rook of suspicion ^ British) the Cripps IMission 
was wrecked. The Indian point of view was confirmed by what 
happened in Malaya, Burma and Borneo ; the British point of view 
was asserted by Sir Stafford Cripps in the first Press Gonforonco held 
by him at New Delhi on March 29, 1942. In reply to a series 
questions on the defence of India and whose responsibility it would 
be, he said : 


“The defence of India will not be in Indian hands, even if all the parties 
want it. It would be the worst thing for the defence of India.” 

The representatives of the Congress to talk with Sir Stafford 
Cripps — its President, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad with his interpreters — 
at first Mr. Asaf All, M.L.A., (Goniral) of Delhi and 
then Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru— know of this declara- 
tion of the “agent” of the British War Cabinet. Yet 
for twelve days they carried on negotiations with 
him. They, perhaps, believed that they would be 

able to pin him down to his talk about “National 

Cabinet” and of the Governor-General acting as the king in England 
did — reigning but not ruling. There is no denial from any quarter 
that even at his first interview with the Congress President Sir 

Stafford Cripps did use the words. In various public stafeomoniB and 
in private talks also he used these words. In his letter dated 

April 7, 1942, to the Congress Pi-esident there were the words— “New 
National Government.” It appears now that he used tiio words in a 
sense that is different from what is attached to them by constitutional 


Loose use of tlie 
word8—“National 
OoTernment” — 
ky Sir Stafford 
Cripps 
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pundits and by the general public. And the Congress President was 
right in his suggestion that Sir Stafford was playing with these words. 

“These have a certain significance and we had imagined that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy acting as a 
constitutional head.'* 


The above appeared in the letter dated April 10 from the 
Congress President to Sir Stafford Cripps. And in his letter dated 
April 11 intimating the rejection of the ^*Draft Declaration/' there 
is an element of bitterness felt by negotiators who found out rather 
late that they had been misled and misunderstood. 

‘•The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been 
completely shattered by what you told us during our last interview.’* 


This bitterness has characterized all reference to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and bis Mission in the controversy that ensued on the failure 
of the March-April (1942) negotiations. The public do 
tMons with^iir know details of the many conversations that Indian 

Stafford Cripps leaders of various parties and schools of politics had 
with him. The Congress Bulletin, issued by the 

ofiBice of the All-India Congress Committee, containing the “Congress 
Eesolution and other Papers Eelating to Negotiations with Sir Stafford 
Cripps/’ is the fullest that we have so far seen. The Congress 

resolution rejecting the ‘‘Draft Declaration,” and a few letters that 
were exchanged between the Congress President and the negotiator 
of the British Government, are given in full ; the other papers and 
statements are published therein in summary. The other organiza- 
tions and their representatives — the Muslim League, the Hindu 

Mahasabha, the ‘'Scheduled Castes,” the Indian Christians, the Sikhs 
and others — have not cared to help the public with even this much 
in understanding the various issues involved in the proposals of the 
British Government. The failure of the Muslim League to do this 
obvious duty has given opportunity to Sir Stafford Cripps and British 
propagandists, big and small, to beat the big drum of the “absolute 
dictatorship of the majority,” of subjecting all the minorities to “a 
permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet,” to quote from 
Sir Stafford’s letter to the Congress President, dated Axu’il 11, 1942. 


On behalf of the Indian National Congress it has been asserted 

Communal ques- times without number that the “communal question’’ 

tiou did not form did not occupy any important part during the 

a major subject whole of the negotiations. In his letter to Sir 

of discussion Stafford dated 11th April, 1942, the Congress President 

made the positive assertion that 

“in my first talk with yon, I roinied out that the communal and like ques- 
tions did not arise at this sta^^c. As the British Government made up its mind 
to transfer real lower and resi son nihility, the other questions could be tackled 
successfully by those concerned- You gave me the impression that you agreed 
with this approach.** 


Of course, there is the resolution of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Muslim League released to the Press on April 11, in 
course of which it is said that “as the Committee 
Momin come to the conclusion that the proposals for 

Conference the future are unacceptable, it wlil serve ^ no useful 
purpose to deal further with the question of the 
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immediate arrangements/' But there is no reference in it nor in the 
speech of Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah as President of the annual session 
of the Muslim League held at Allahabad* to the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Cripps proposals so far as these applied to the immediate 
present. The Muslim League appeared to have had no concern for the 
self-determination of India ; it asked for the self-determination of 
Muslims only ; it demanded the unequivocal acceptance of “Pakistan" 
which required the division or partition of the country of India that 
geography and history has made one and indivisible But not all 
Muslims in India are of this politico -religious persuasion. The All- 
India Momin Conference claiming to represent 44 millions of the Muslims 
of India, about half of the Muslim population of India, spoke with 
another voice. Its Working Committee adopted a resolution declaring 
their firm belief that 

“the solidarity, intergrily and unity of India is vitally essential for tlie 
common good of the Indian people and especially in the best interests of the 
Muslims of India’^ ; 

“that such communal dissensions and animosities as exist at present will 
completely disappear with the establishment of full self-rule in India.^’ 

The Committee further held that 

“the proposal relating to the option given to the provinces to keep out of the 
proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously deviseu in-as-much-as its practical 
effect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters’ in India.” 

And a constructive suggestion was made with a view to meeting the 
fears and suspicions of “minorities" in the following modification : 

“I'hat no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for ten years.” 

The Congress negotiators bad exerted their utmost powers of 
persuasion on Sir Stafford Cripps for acceptance of the “National 
Government” and “National Calnnot” ideas on which 
^th?'“n^on-acces-*^ expatiated with eloquence in his talks with 

siou” clause some of tho Indian leaders. Except tho Muslim League, 
ail other organiisations, national and Bectional. were 
startled into flaming opposition to tho whole of the ' Draft Dcclax'a- 
tion" owing principally to the presence in it of Clause IC) which ran 
as follows : 

“His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and inqdement forthwith the 
constitution so framed siibje<^t only to (i) I'hc right of any province of Biitinh 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitutional position, provision being 
made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

“With such non-acceding )>rovince8, should they so desire, His Blajesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new constitution giving them the 
same full status as the Indian Union..../” 

The Hindu Mahasbha based its rejection of the scheme on 
religious and cultural grounds, on the “basic principle" of its being — 
The Hindu Maha- i^hat India is one and undivisible. It takes another 
sabha goes into objection which we think goes into the heart of the 
the heart of the pretence that the British Government was giving 

ques on India “an opportunity ...to dotermintj fur herself and 

organize in all liberty of choice her fi'eedom and unity...," to quote 
woi'ds from Sri Aurobindo’s message of appreciation sent* to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. It contended that 

“The right of uon-accession of any province to the ‘Indiim Union’ cannot he 
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justified on the principle of self-determination, and no such right can be imposed 
by any outside authority,** 

The British Government by indicating bow the “New Indian Union** 
should bo formed has tried to “determine*’ the future development of 
India, thereby taking away from the principle of self- 
^”parties ' determination its very pith and marrow. The Indian 

Committee’s Stand people are not left any “liberty of choice’* to frame their 
constitution, to mould its shape and size. And the 
British offer to accord to non-acceding provinces the opportunity to enter 
into a new State-organization haviug the same status as the “Indian 
Union” creates a competition or rivalry between different conceptions 
of the future State in India that will be approaching conditions of civil 
war in the country. This promise or readiness to promise recognition 
to any and every recalcitrant element in India’s vast population has taken 
the grace away from the promise to completely transfer responsibility for 
the governance of India “from British to Indian hands.” How intense 
was the feeling raised by this part of the “Draft Declaration” was 
vividly brought to view by the representation made to Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the Sikh All- Parties Committee. It characterized 
“the specific provision” made for the separation of provinces as a blow 
to the “integrity of India,” as “a betrayal of the Sikh cause.” And 
the bitterness was expressed in language instinct with the senti- 
ment of outrage to moral prestige and injury to material interests. 

“Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in 
“every battle-field of the Empire and this is our reward that, ou-r- position in the 
Punjab which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a 
predominant position, has been finally liquidated.’* 

In their despair of receiving any consideration from the British 
Government, the Sikh All-Parties Gommitleo has, strange to say, 
succumbed to the very temptation that is the parent 
Separatist fears, conceits and ambitions in 
the Punjab country. By its very question — “why could not 

the population of an area opposed to separation bo given 
the right to record its verdict and to foirn an autonomous unit — it 
supplies an argument to tho soparationists organized at present, for instance, 
under tho leadership of Mr. Mabommed Ali Jinnah. Their olijection 
to the “extraneous trans-Ihcdum population” — the people of the districts of 
Jhang and Multan — dominating “tho future of the Pun jab,” raises the 
question of tho proper redistribution of tho Punjab as at present constituted. 
The Committee tolls tho world that “tlie IHiiijab proper extended up 
to the banks of the Jhelum,” that tho trans-dlielum area, tho districts of 
Jhang and Multan, were “added by the conquest of Maharaja Banjit 
Singh and retained by the British for administrative convenience.” The 
purpose of reciting this history is, evidently, to suggtjbt that it is the huge 
Muslim percentage in these tw’o districts that has made tho Punjab the 
“Muslim majority Pro%’inco” that at present it in repr-esinted to be, that 
the elimination of tlu‘So two districts frojn ilto Punjab would weaken 
the basis of the claim made by Mr, Mohammed Ali Jinnah that along 
with Bengal which will ho corner-stone of Eastern Paldstan the Punjab 
should be the “centre-piece** of 'Western Pakistan. By quoting figures 
from census reports the Bikh All-Parties Committee prove their contention. 
We quote from their Memorandum ; 
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“From the boundary of Delhi to the banks of the Ravi river the population 
is divided as follows : Muslims — 45,05,000 ; Sikhs and other non-Muslims 
— 70 , 46 , 000 . 

“From the Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding: Jhang 
and Multan districts : Muslims— 82,88,000 ; Sikhs and other non -Muslim s— 93,48, OCO, 

“To this may be added the ]>opulation of the Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, 
Jind, Kapurthala and Faridkot, which is about 26,00,000. Of this ^ the Muslims 
constitute barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of the Muslim population 
still further. 

The facts stated and the claims built thereon by the Sikh All-Parties 
Committee woiild require the overturning of the boundaries of all the 
^ . provinces in India. They indicate that every group, 

^0 class, caste and community in India are preparing 

Govenunent their body and mind for cutting their country’s body 

into slices. People have begun to think and speak of it 
as a ‘‘struggle for political power.” For the capture of this very 

material thing the help of religion, philosophy, history and oven of 

mysticism has been requisitioned — the memories of wrongs done l>y 
dead men and women to dead men and women have been sought to 

be stirred into life. The cynicism and materialism at the back of this 
mind was best brought out in the speech of Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Yusuf as Chairman of the Reception Committee to the delegates and 
visitors of the Allahabad Session of the All-India Muslim League on 
April 3, 1942 

The conception of a strong unitary form of Government is all right 

as long as the British Government is there as the third party to hold the balaru^e 
evenly between the Hindu and the Muslim nations. But the moment we think 
of the British withdrawal and the mooted question of transfer of power to India, 
they manifestly give rise to some pertinent questions such as “Who wdll be heir of 
tire British Government ? On whom should the power devolve Obviously the 
power cannot be handed over to the Hindus although they happen to be in majmity 
because the Mussalmans do not agree to it. Similarly the power cannot be handed 
over to the Miisaalmaiis simply because the British Government snatched away the 
empire from them. Jfno agreement could be reached then it is possible that some 
form of constitution may have to be imposed from above, namely, by the British 
Government, or the British Commonwealth of Nations 

The “Depressed Classes” or the “Scheduled Castes” opposed the 
Cripps proposals for reasons not stated in their letter to Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Dr. B. B. Ambcdker and Eai Bahadur M* C. 

“Depressed Rajah told the world that they had stated these reasons 
**tTnmUiffflted'svs- meeting with the British negotiator on March 

tem of Hindu ^ SO, 1942, why they were “convinced that the British 

rule'* proposals would do the greatest harm to the depressed 

classos and are sure to place them under an unmitigated 
system of Hindu rule.” They also asked him to impress upon his 
Government that they look upon it 

a breach of faith if his Majesty's Government should decide to force upon 
the depressed classes a constitution to which they have not given their free and 
vohmtaiy consent and which does not contain within itself all the provisions that 
are neecKsary lor safeguarding their interests. 

We do not know what they proposed to obviate the necessity of 
their being ^ placed “under an unmitigated system of Hindu rule”, th© 
Vafegnards*' that tho\ would require in a democratic Btate in India. 
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For, this is the consummation towards which all public men and 
publicists, all reformers in every sphere of our life, 
©s^’Meaders did** since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy, have been 
not state what taking their people. This State or social organiza- 
they wanted tion in the bosom of which all men, wom#n and 
children will have assurance of the full flowering of 
their personality, in which their self-respect will have a secure anchor 
in the awakened conscience of all of them, where the decencies of 
material life will be made possible for them from their birth to their 
death — the foundation of such a State or social organization has been 
the dream of these path-finders amongst us, has engaged every 
thought and activity of their active hours, has lived in their uncons- 
cious minds as the patterns of conduct to be realised in the life of 

every man, woman and child of India, Every one of us who draws 
his breath under the Indian sky, who draws sustenance from the 
soil of India, has this duty imposed on them to strive to build this 
life beautiful in the land of their birth. There may be controversy 
with regard to the ways and methods of realising this dream, of 

bringing into being all the institutions that will work towards enrich- 
ing our common life by freeing individual lives from the cramping 
conditions of selfishness and ignorance. Dr. Ambedkar and Bao 
Bahadur Bajah may have very good reasons, very well- documented 
histories, to support tjhe brief they placed before Sir Stafford Oripps. 
But the public statement that we have seen in the Press issued 
over thfjir signatures has not told us the constructive suggestions 
that the Indian public may consider with a view to ameliorate the 
conditions of our life in its various phases. 

A section of the Muslim community fools and thinks that they 

will find their salvation in ‘^Pakistan’", though it is difficult to say 
how they propose to bring the same solace to their co-religionists 
who happen to find themselves in areas whore they are in a minori- 
ty. We have not yet heard of any such scheme of “Ghettoes’' — 
“reserved plantations” — being suggested for the “Depressed Classes” — 
the “Scheduled Castes” of the British Government’s manufacture. 
Dispersed as they are all over the country, forming countless racial 
varieties, they have either to remain as they are and be prepared to 
play thoir legitimate part in the composite life of their neighbourhood 
or fall back upon what has been indicated for them 
*Vot©-valu© ’ of Dr. Abdul Latiff— “the fullest freedom to select 

degradation their place in either the Hindu Nationality or the 
Muslim or the Christian.” By supporting or seeking 
advantage under the “Communal Award” of the IMacDonald Govern- 
ment, the leaders of the “Depressed Classes” or “Schodulod Castes” 
must bear on their foreheads the hall-mark of one of the religious 
communities — hall-mark that has been given a “vote-value”, a hall- 
mark that has become the most important tiualilication of voters in 
India, of the rulers, potential and legal, of the country. 


The census reports tell us that there are six crores of people 
placed in the enumeration of these classes. Their number can have 
a deciding influence on the future of the country, either for good or 
for evil. Many of these classes supplied from amongst their number 
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rulers over various areas of India. Bighfcly may they claim to 

have a share of the future democratic rule in India. 
The b^iiiidcrs ot Their numbers awakened after centuries of torpor will 

n la- 0 - 0 secure them this right. The instinct for the right 

and t% true that is implanted in every human heart will not 
long allow them to be used for separatist purposes. From certain 
points of view they are the upholders of the patt urns of life sancti- 
fied by Indian tradition ; th3y have boon holding fast to these, un- 
known to most of us thougli the I’oason for ovistenco of these social 
and cultural habits may be. And it may he that our intolligeneo 
illuminv^d ])y modem science and thought may enable us to find in 
them answers to the riddles of the many <liscontents and despairs 
that infest the life of modern humanity. If such illumination ever 
comes to us, then will thero bo reason for all of us to fool grateful 
to the millions who far away from the glare and speed of 20th century life 
have been nursing in their neglected hamlets the seeds of the an dent 
wisdom made pregnant by modern knowlodge and experience. 

The two loaders of the “Depressed Glasses” had, as we have saitl, 
no constructive suggestions to mako with regard io the transfer of 


century life 
the an dent 

have Haiti, 
transfer of 


real x^olitical power at the present moment, a moment of cndsis wh-ui 
their country stood in apprehension of Japanese invasion. It is this 
apprehension that bad forced the British Government io proposo 
to make the “Draft Declaration”. It is conceivable that witlitmt the 
compulsion of the events in East Asia the British Gt; comment would 
not have cared to make a move in tho matter of constitutional 
liberali/iation in India. The Congress had for decades heeii working 
for tho root-and-branch re-form and ro-cen-itructhin of 
clmtacter State organijzation in India. In this it represented 

Non-Party Lead- most advanced school of political thought in the 

ers’ Conference c.ountry, giving voice to its heart’s dosirc ‘-the desire 
that builds tho character of individuals and nations. 


Other political parties not tingod with sectionalism or comiuunalism 
have been working for tho evolution of an Indian State owning 
allegiance to the British Crown, satisfied with tho pogition of a Domi- 
nion in a “Commonwealth of Nations”“to-b 0 Of those, thut org;un?;od 
as “The Non-Party-Loadars’ Oonforenco” under the leadeivdiip of tho 
Et. Hon’blo Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has for about two year 4 brnm 
trying to iiso their xircstige as friends of tho British eomioction for 
tho complete Indianissation of tho Govotnor-Generars Jilxoeutive Coun- 
cil. This step they have been pressing for its psycliolngica! efiVe! 
on the people. An Indian in charge of the dof^mce of the <;unntrv 
as Minister would alter the present indifference of the paople by 
appealing to their sense of self-esteem so long insulted by the luilitary 
policy of the British Government. Concrete proposals in thig behalf 
wore sent io tho British Premier by Sir Toi Badiadur Bapru in 
January, 1942. To the proposal for recognitiun of India’s upial 

status with tho principal members of the “United Nafions”, Mr. 
Churchill sent a reply intimating that tho Goveimmoni of India had 
])oon invitjd to send roprosontativos to the British War Cabinet and 

I lie Pacific. Council This reply has been regarded by some m going 

“.some way at least to meet Sir Tej on the point of national 

status.” Bo, when on March 11, it was announced that Sir 
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Stafford Cripps, a new member of the British War Cabinet, Leader of the 
House of Commons, with a new prestige gained as the patient diplo- 
mat who had “brought Russia into the war’', was being sent out to 
India, it was natural that hopes would be raised high amongst the 
sedate and sober politicians in our country — the old Liberals who, 
soured by many disappointments, yet retained their faith in Britain 
doing the proper thing by India. Even - amongst people represented 
in the Congress there was discernible a little flutter of hope For, 
has not Sir Stafford Cripps mixed mostly with Congress leaders, and 
has not Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah publicly complained when the 
news of this “gesture” was made public that “he (Sir Stafford) is a 
friend of the Congress ?” Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru represented even 
this sector of Congress opinion. 


And the Memorandum that he and the Et. Hon’ble Mukunda Earn 
Jayakar presented to Sir Stafford gave expression to their disappointment 
with the measures proposed by the British Government 
^ Jayakar^' transference of “real power in the Central Govern- 

Meraorandum ment at the present moment”. This Memorandum, 
which appeared in the Press on April 4, 1942, was a 
carefully prepared criticism of the scheme brought out to India. Half 
of iti was occu|)ied with consideration of the problem of the “defence of 
India” which has gained a new significance since the advent of Japan 
on the eastern frontier of our country and in the Bay of Bengal. They 
pleaded for the abandonment of “the old-world ideas of keeping Indians 
in the x>erpetual position of un-armed helplessness, and also the feelings 

of distrust and suspicion which has led to this policy ” They pleaded 

for the appointment of an Indian Defence Member as “an unmistakable 
tokcm’’ of the reality of the transfer of real political power from British 
to Indian hands, and “as a symbol of the confidence ” of the London Govern- 
numt in the people of this epuntry. Those who have gone even carelesslly 
through the “literature” that has grown round the Cripps Mission must 
know what has been the response of Mr. Churchills Government to these 
picadings The Sapru-Jayakar idea of a Defence Member was trans- 
formed beyond all recognition into a mockery and a parody. To meet 
the criticism of the Indian public on Clause (e) of the original “Draft 
Declaration”, Sir SbatTord Cripps was authorized to make some amend- 
ments to this part of the scheme. In his letter to the Congress Presi- 
dent dated April 7, he proposed a way out of the present difficulties. 


The Defence TMcmbcrship was bifurcated — the Commander-in-Ohief 
was to I’otain his seat in the Governor-General’s Executive Council as 
‘Svar member” ; an “Indian representative member would be added” to 
the Council who would take over “those sections of the 
British Cabinet’s Department of Defence which can be organizationally 
Vehmee^membVr separated immediately from the Oommander-in Chief's 

war Department ” These were specified in an annexure 

sent with this letter. The matters thus to be transferred to a “Defence Co- 
ordination Department” are as follows : 

(i) 

(a) Public Relations. 

(b) Dmobilization & Post-War Reconstruction. 

(c) Petroleum Officer ^ ^ - 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

19— a 
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(0) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and their dependents, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(f) All canteen organizations. 

(g) Certain non-technieal educational institutions, e g., Lawrence schools, 
K.G.H.I.M, Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College. 

(h) Stationery, Printing and Forms for the Army. 

(1) Reception, accommodation, and social arrangements for all missions, 
representatives and officers. 

(ii) 

In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
major (piestions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing department. 

Examples are : 

Denial iiolicy. 

Policy of o^'acuation from threatened areas. 

Signals Co-ordination. 

Economic Warfare. 

A lot of negotiation was carried on between the Congress representatives 
and Sir Stafford Cripx)S. The foriner asked for a list of the subjects 
to be transferred to the Defence Minister when a 
The poliHciams o! ^ “formula” was presented by a "‘third party ” 

lers aV*Delb1^ShnU Was it Colonel Louis Johnson, President RoosevolCs 
representative? Pundit Jawaharlal Nohrii has told 
the world that this formula” afforded, in the Congress Working 

Committee’s opinion, “a basis for arriving at an agreed formula for 
Defence,” The list was never sent. Instead, the Congress negotiators 
were treated to “a long disquisition on the Indian Army that “it 

was really an off- shoot of the British Army, controlled by the British 
Government, through their representative the Commander-in-Chief.” From 
the report, summary of the report, given by Pandit Jawaharlal, it 

appears that the two Congress representatives wore rather quiet 
listeners to this pedantry. They took eager pains to exiilain to the pedagogue 
that “it was not their intention to do anything to upset arrange- 
ments, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make the Indian army 

feel that the Army was theirs". But the pedagogue was “rigid”, 

instructed from London and by bis New-Dolhi surroundings to bo 
“rigid”. We get an inside view of these interesting talks from what 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Asiad, told a Press 
Conference, held on April 11, 1942, when the tiegofeiations had com- 

pletely broken down. Beforring to those talks on the Defence pro- 
blem, he said : 

“In the course of our talks, Sir Stafibrd Oripps had repeatedly emphasised the 
technical diliiculties in the way of transferring defeiu^.e to an Indian member He 
had suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
technic-al side better.” 

“But curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commnnder-in-(^hief 
at which other military offiicers were present, not a word was spoken about anv 
tecdinical difficulty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. Tt did not 
strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but an exnert 
politician.” 

The discussion at such length of this “Mission that failed” has 
become necessary to expose the propaganda of British public men and their 
dupes that Sir Stafford Oripps roturnod to England without being 
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able to deliver the Dominion Status because there was none in India 


The crux of the 
differences — 
Clause (e) 


wifch authority to receive it, because the Hindus want- 
ed one thing, the Muslims another, and the others 
something else. Sir Stafford Cripps took infinite 
pains to propagate this fiction. But within the course 


of four months or so we have seen it e:sploded. A 
U. S. A. publicist and lecturer, Mr. Louis Biseher, who was in India 
during these negotiations, told the world that the Mission had failed 
not because there was the Hindu-Muslim disunity but because Sir 
Stafford Oripps could not make or was not allowed to make good 
his assurance about the “National Government”. In an article in 


the New York weekly, The Nation, he said that he had interviewed 
“the British ofificiar’ whom Sir Stafford Cripps met “late every 
evening” to reiDort on his conversations with Indian leaders. This 
high personage told him that negotiations had failed because of poli- 
tical reasons, because the Congress negotiations had “reverted to the 
question of the Viceroy’s rights in relation to the Indian members 
of the Government’’ He had interviewed a high-ranking military man 
who told him that in talking about “National Government”, Sir 
Stafford Cripps was saying something which ho had no “authority” to do. 
The “British official” could be no other than His EKCcllency Lord 
Linlithgow. For, it was to him tliat Sir Stafford had to report every 
day. The high-ranking military man could bo no other , than one of 
the two — General Hartley and Majov-Genoral ]Mo 1(3B worth — who wore 
present when the Congress President and Pundit Jawaharial Nehru bad 
met General Wavoll to get enligiitonmont on India’s military complexi- 
ties. Yet, oven to the uninstructed Indian, the matter was simple. 
Long before Sir Stafford Cripps was hoard of we had known that the Indian 
Army was an instrument of Britain’s imperialist policy, used in coun- 
fci'ies as far apart as Soutli Africa, Egypt and Chirm ; since 1914 it 
is being called to Europe to fight tlio Empire’s battles- Control over 
this Army, power to ordta- its movement to any part of the world, 
is not a military problem. It iA the major political pro1)i(‘m on the 
rocks of which tho Cripps Mission was wrecked. Clause (o) of the 
“Draft Declaration” \vht»rein it is claimed that tho Britisli Govorn- 


mont “must inevitably bear the re.sponsibility for and retain <*,ontrol 
and direction of tlio Defence of India as part of their world war 


effort” — was tho crux of this xirublom. Wo do not know wlitllior or 
not the two Congross negotiators did pub any quest, ion with regard 
to tho basis of this conceit of the British strategists which ai’Uu’ tho 
bitter experiences of the blalaya and ikirma campaigns could think oC 
using the words “immfc” and “iiuwitably” in connection with tlmir 
self-inflicted sense of responsibility for tho deflmco of India. Tho 
British Government has n(iv<*r shown imagination to understand the 
insult to the sclf-respeet of inilia implied in the asBumptlon of this 
responsibility. Sir Btaffoul Cripps wdth all iiis radicalism did not 
show himself any way beitur ; hu most naturally fit himself into 
this assumption of supcritulty. And his Mission “inevitably” failecL 
as it deserved to do. 


Tho hittomess of tiisapointmont with this mucli-applaudod man 
wm symbolixod in Mahatma Gandhi who made himself the moitth- 
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piece of the ' programme for the ‘^orderly and timely British withdrawal 
from India.” These words appeared in an article in 
Harijan dated April 26, 1942. From an article in the 
Cri^s IMission same papver dated July 5, over the penmame of M.D., 
entitled — “Friends' Ambulance Unit in India” — we 
are able to get a glimpse of the genesis of this idea in Gandhiji’s mind. 
In a letter written to Prof. Horace Alexander of Wood-brooke College 
(Birmingham), sent by air-mail on the 22nd April, voice was given 
to this idea for the first time. As M. D. said : “he was the first 
person with whom Gandhi ji had shared his great thought.” Again : 
“He had not discussed it with any soul on earth, but as he was 
writing the letter the thing that was, so to say, cooking in his mind 
ever since his return from Delhi, came to his pen”. The relevant 
words were put thus : 


“My firm opinion is that the British should leave India now in an orderly 
manner and not run the risk that they did in Singapore, Malaya and Burma. That 
act would mean courage of a high order, confession of human limitations, and right 
doing by India. 

In this letter Gandhiji described his feelings wdth regard to the 
“dismal mission” that had brought Sir Stafford Cripps to India ; 
the meeting between them ; how he did not want to go to New Delhi ; 

how — he being “anti-all-wars” — all his suggestions were 
fn brushed aside as “not practical”. All this be nar- 
* thisTdea rated to give Prof. Alexander ^ and through him all 
progressive men and women “the back-ground” of the 
developments in India. This he tried to draw up for the world in 
successive issues of Harija7i all through May, June, and July, 1942 In 
an article that appeared in May 17, entitled — “To Every Briton” — 
Gandhiji analysed the glib British talk of “India's participation in 
the war” ; described the British “ingenuity” in making even “an 
anti-all- war register’’ like him pay for the war in a variety of ways 
— -he is made to pay two pice as an indirect war-tax on every letter 
he posted, one pice on every post-card, tw’o annas on every wire 
sent. Even before the Japanese menace approached India her home- 
steads were being occupied by British troops — Indian and non-Indian ; 
the dwellers were summarily ejected and were expected to shift for 
themselves , they were paid a paltry vacating expense which carried 
them nowhere ; their occupation was gone ; people in East Bengal 
may be regarded as amphibious— living partly on land and partly on 
the waters of their rivers ; light canoes enable them to go from 
place to place. “For fear of the Japanese using the canoes the 
people have been called upon to surrender these”. This is like 
cutting a limb of theirs. And to complete the most jirominent of the 
details of this background, more in sorrow than in anger he wrote 
what appeared in the issue of May 24 : 

“But it is from the frustration of every efibit made to bring about unity by 
me among many others, that has arisen the, for me, logical stP[> that not until 
British power is wholly withdrawn from India can there be any leal unity, because 
all parties will be looking to the foreign power’’. 

From that time on it became “the fixed determination behind 
every act” of Gandhiji 's that “the British must withdraw”. By the 
first week of May, 1942, this demand and request of his gained world- 
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wide publicity. In tbe ‘‘Question Box’* columns of Harijan dated 

May 3, a correspondent put him the straight question — “ are 

you not inviting the Japanese to invade India, by asking the British 

rulers to withdraw ?'* The answer was as explicit : “l am not, I 

feel convinced that the British presence is the incentive for the 

Japanese attack. If the British wisely decided to withdraw and leave 
India to manage her own affairs in the best way she could, the 

Japanese would be bound to reconsider their plans, 
the^impiic^ions novelty of the British stroke will confound 

o! Ms own idea the Japanese, dissolve the subdued hatred against the 

British Questions like these began to pour in 

on him, and in trying to answer these he was helped to clarify 

to himself the various issues involved in this suggestion, charged with 
the destiny of nations, of 50 crores of men, women and children* 

Bor an “orderly withdrawal” of British domination would require a 

moral revolution in India and Britain, in all the peoples — Briton and 
non-'Briton — who are united to-day in a disagreeable companionship. 
It is the realization of this unpleasant state of things that led Gan- 
dhiji to reverse the story of Sindbad the Sailor and the Old Man 

of the Sea in its general application to the relation between India 
and Britain. This he did in course of a conversation that he had 

with Mr. Preston Grover, the representative of the Associated Press 
of America (News Agency). M. D. in the issue of Haidjan, dated June 
June 21, has reported this interview from which we quote the 
words : 

** Gandhiji reversed the simile and likened Britain and the Allies to 

Sindbad carrying a heavy carcass on his shoulders India is thus a corpse — a 

heavy carcass of which the weight might make your victory impossible. If by 
some chance England comes to her senses — the Allies come to their senses — and 
say, let ixs get rid of this carcass’, that single act will give them a power which 
no military skill or resources and no amount of American help can give 
them.” 

“To-day the Allies are carrying the burden of a huge corpse— a huge nation 
Wing prostrate at the feet of Britain, I would even say at the feet of the Allies. 
For, America is the predominant partner, financing the war, giving her mechanical 
ability and her resources which are inexhaustible. America is thus a partner in 
the guilt.” 

It was natural for Mr. Grover to try to get a clear idea of the 
implications of Gandhiji’s ideas on the matter. He 
He softens in Ms asked the question — “Do you see a situation when 
attitude to India’s after full independence is granted, American and 

‘‘““tbirwar can operate from India ? whether 

you contemplated complete shifting of the present 
troops from India ?” Gandhiji’s answer to the second 
question was — “Not necessarily” — ought to have removed tbe “lot of 
misconception” which Mr. Grover wanted removed. When India is 
free, the Allies, tbe “United Nations” — will see “real co-operatien” ; it 
will be “real help from a free India”. In the same issue, in its 
“Question Box” columns, Gandhiji was more explicit. 

“But I would recognize their own military necessity. They may need to re- 
main in India for preventing Japanese occupation. That prevention is common cause 
between them and us. It may be necessary for the sake also of China. Therefore 
I would tolerate their presence in India not in any sense as rulers but as allies of 

free India The tei*ms on which the Allied Powers may operate will be purely 

for the Government of the Free State to determine.” 
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In an arMcle in Hrn'ijan of the 28th of June, entitled — “A Poser” 
« . , * — Gandhi ji returned to the same problem. He 

^ f accepted the reasonableness of the contention that 

^^China^down” “abrupt \vithdrawai of the Allied troops” from 

India might result in the “Japanese occupation of 
our country and China’s sure fall”. 


“I had not the remotest idea of any such catastrophe resulting from my 
action. Therefore I feel that if in spite of the acceptance of my proposal, it is 
deemed necessary by the Allies to remain in India to prevent. Japanese occupation, they 
should do so subject to such conditions as may be prescribed by the National 
Government . ...But India must not by any act of hers short of national 
sxiicide let China down or put the Allied Powers in jeopardy.” 


There were critics, friendly critics, who regarded this concession 
to Allied necessities as a derogation from India’s independent status. 

There were others who criticized Gandhiji’s “recon- 
ciliation” to the presence of Allied troops in India as 
“United yations” descent” from his position of non-violence. The 

necessities. first class of critics argued that if India had or attained 
independent status as a nation, she might not get 
entangled in the present war or might remain neutral as Eire 
(Southern Ireland) has been though she is part of the British imperial 
organization We have seen it suggested that it was Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s anti-Eascism or anti-Nazism and his adhesion to the cause 
of China’s freedom, his hatred of Japan’s “Imperial Way ’’ that has 
forced Gandbiji to make this compromise with his creed of non- 
violence by agreeing to the idea of India taking part in the present 
war, by recognizing the Allied necessity for India being made “a vast 
arsenal and supply base” for the organized offense against Japan, for 
the campaign in north Africa, for the support of Soviet Eussia 
through Afghanistan, Iran, and Iraq. Beading through all these 
articles one can detect the unexpressed regret that India, even free 
India, should have had this choice forced on her of joining in this 
suicide of nations. Gandhiji could only plead that his “non-violence 
dictated a recognition of the vital necessiW” of the Allies, that he 
was “unable to state that the non-vioTent effort will make India proof 
against Japanese or any other aggression” ; that the “whole of India 
not being non-violent in the sense required,” it would be honester to 
say that the policy of free India would be a mixture of non-violonce 
and “militarism of a, modified character” The existence of so many 
martial races in India would incline our people towards the latter 
development. This reasoning showed that Gandhiji was not the 
impatient idealist that he is represented to be. It also showed the 
mental worry and struggle that he was working under, the effort 
that be was making to make his proposal “fool-proof”. 


But there remained one objection that appeared to baffle the 
intellect. “To whom are they to entrust the administration ?” — asked 
the representative of the Daily Clnviuc/e (London) 
on May 14, 1942. The reply was : “Under my 

proposal, they have to leave India in God’s hands — 
but in modern parlance to anarchy, and this anarchy 
may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities. From these a true India will rise in place of 


The fear oi 
anarchy & 
Oaiidhiji s 
prescription 
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the false one we see.” When the same encitiirer pointed out that 
“already there were signs of civil insecnrity*', that life would ha 
more insecuro if the present administration were suddenly to withdraw, 
Gandhiji replied that the present insecurity has been “chronic”, and, 
therefore, “not much felt”. He said the same thing to the representa- 
tives of the Bombay Press : “ we are living today in a state of 

ordered insecurity this ordered disciplined anarchy should go, and 

if there is complete lawlessness in India, as a result, I would risk 

it ” The anxiety of Allied peoples with regard to this matter 

was not abated, however. It became manifest in the many 

interviews that were sought of Gandhiji in order to get enlightenment 
or in order to persuade him to reconsider the steps that he proposed. 
The columns of Harijan were full of questions and answers on this 
subject during the months of May, June, and July, 1942. A few of these 
we have already noticed in course of our interpretation and chronicle 
of the developments that had forced Gandhiji to pro|)os 0 the “orderly 
and timely withdrawal” of British Power from India. 


It was 
made by him. 

The anger of a 
section of the 
U. IS. Press & 
public 


quite natural for Britain to get furious with the demand 
We can also understand the cause of this fury. The 
demand requirevl such a revolution in the thought and 
the conduct of the ruling classes of Britain, . required 
such a sacrifice of conceit and arrogance born of it, 
that we were not surprised at the strength of this 
fury and the vigorous language in which it was 
expressed. We have long been habituated to the manners of the British 
public and its Press. But the reaction of a section of the Press of the United 
States to Gandhi]i’s proposal came as a surprise to many in the country. 
Not that many of us were much impressed with the window-dressing in 
the life of that country. We have discussed in previous volumes of the 
Indian Annual Regi.stco', siDecially those of 1940 and 1941, the many 
ties, mental and material, that bind tha two p -oples of Britain and United 
States, and traced the development of the many common material 
interests that have made the labtt^r come forward for the defence of 
the former m two World Wars. We can, therefore understand why a 
section of the Press of the United States should be joining in the howl 
raised by their opposite number in Britain, should be slinging at India and 
her leaders threats and insults A sample of this method of controversy 
was selected by Heutrr from the Ileralu — Tribune of New York and wired 
for our benefit We were told by this organ of a section of U. S. A. 
opinion that if India, as represented by Gandhiji, did expect that the 
“United Nations” other that Britain could be frightened into a demand upon 
the latter for a greater concession to nationalist “face” than Sir Stafford 
Cripps had made, then they were going to “learn that American public 
opinion which Mr. Gandhi rates so low, does not react that way to 
a stick-up/' 

This ill-mannered outburst came naturally from that section of 
U. S. A. feeling and opinion which has constituted itself as the protector 
and guardian of the various vast assets that Britain 
^cceSed commands. Some such development was foreseen by 

British brief public men and publicists long ago. A book on the 

Anglo-American relationship of economic competition 
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has quoted a predecessor in office of Mr* Churchill, William Ewart 
Gladstone, as prepared to accept such a dispensation 

"It is she (the United States) alone who, at a coming time, can and probably 
will wrest from us our commercial supremacy. We have no title, I have no 
inclination to murmur at this prospect- If she acquires it, she will make the 
requisition by the right of the strong and the best. We have no more title against 
her than Veilice, Genoa, and Holland against us.” 

In Bertrand Russel’s Prospects of Industrial Civilization we have the 
same reading of the future : 

"It is, of course, obvious that the nest Power to make a bid for world- 
empire will be America. She may not, as yet, consciously desire such a position, 
but no nation with such resources can long resist the attempt. And the 
resources of America are moi*e adequate than those of any previous aspirant to 
universal hegemony.” 

Politicians and diplomats of the United States were not, however, 
as unconscious of the destiny that awaited their country as Bertrand 
Russel thought. We find Joseph Davis, ambassador to Britain during 
World War I. and to the Soviet Republic twenty years later, writing to 
President Wilson in 1917 : 

“The future of the world belongs to us. The English are spending their 

capital Now, what are we going to do with the leadership of the world 

presently when it clearly falls into our hands ? And how can we use the British 
for the highest uses of democracy.” 

In an article in the pages of the Empire Review of August, 1941, Lord 
Queensboroiigh wrote : 

The needs of the first World War, and the more dire necessities of the 
second Worhi War, have forced Great Britain into a position of dependency 
upon American friendship and goodwill - ...the Lease & Land Act, and the ceding 
or certain power to America over our territorial bases in her hemisphere, 
have made formal this dependency, which confers dignity upon both parties to 
the common bond.” 

But it is not political ambitions alone that have driven the United 
States to assume this responsibility. Einance-capital which seeks outlets 
as naturally as rivers tend towards the sea has been 
*^oiru^S^Tina^ce^ creating conditions for the emergence of U. S. A. 

-capital leadership of the Anglo-Saxon Bloc of world Powers. 

We have seen an estimate of the growing strength 
of U. S capitalism. It showed that in 1913 investment by foreigners 

in America amounted to a little over 1,500 crores of rupees while the foreign 
investments of U. S. citizens were half of that amount only ; in 1933 
foreign holdings of U. S. citizens has risen over 5,000 crores of rupees, and 
those of foreigners in the U S. has risen to a little over 2,100 hundred 
crores of rupees only. This huge accumulation of capital in the hands 
of a single nation — the U. S. A. — has posed a problem for solution 
by the leaders of that country. It has presented to them a strict 

alternative -either their country’s productive power be switched to all 
corners of the globe and American capital becomes instrumental in 
such “long distance transmission’* or American superiority, the Ameri- 
can standard of life, could not be maintained in the long run. This 
alternative has dictated the policy that has brought the U. S. A into 
Britain’s and even into the internal concerns of her far-flung 

empire. Britain represtmts today, even after the loss of Malaya, 
Burma and Borneo, incalculable riches hidden in the purchasing power 
of 40 crores of Indians, of 6 or 7 crores of Africans, of another 7 
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or 8 crores of the “colourless** people of Great Britain, Eire, Canada, 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. The challenge of the Axis 
Powers to British capitalist-imperialism has thrown it almost helpless 
into the arms of U. S. A. capitalism. And it would be more than human 
for the latter to refuse to exploit this grand opportunity for the use of 
her abounding powers. A U. S. A. publicist has speculated whether 
his country can more sucessfully make a stand against “the economic 
nationalism of the West” by under- writing the imperialism of Britain, 
by accepting the managing directorship of this firm, than by render- 
ing assistance to “the struggle for economic and political independence 
in the Bast.” We have a certain feeling that the dominant classes 
of the United States have made their choice. 


The threats and warnings that appeared in the Press of that 
country during the time of the Gripps Mission to India and the 
months following have given the show of detachment 
“diVhards*’ away. And we in India need not take a too tragic 

think view of the discrediting of the many slogans in the 

name of which Britain and the United States have 
been leading or misleading the “United Nations*’ today. Bor us the 
issues of the war in the Bar Bast, at least, have been made vivid 
by what B. H. Parker, an I. 0. S.-man, enjoying a pension from 
India, said in course of a paper read at a meeting of the East India 
Association (London). 

‘Tf our victory destroys Japan as a Power on the Western model we at the 

same time destroy the grounds upon which Indian claims rested, India in 

part claims equality because Japan has risen to equality.” 


The response or reaction of the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the “United 
Nations’" to Gandhiji’s challenge to the sincerity of their professions 
has not helped to ease feelings in our country. The 
What India & conceit and arrogance that have been characteristic of 
China think their conduct has had wider repurcussions. What the 
leaders of the Soviet Bepublic have been thinking and 
saying on the political deadlock in India we do not know, because 
censorship has thrown a smoke-screen around the matter. What China 
feels, thinks and says we know from the Generalissimo's parting 
message to us in the third week of February, 1942. China’s Foreign 
Minister, T. V. Soong, brother of Madame Ohiang Kai-shek, projected 
these on the wider screen of Asia. This ha did in course of a 

speech delivered by him in the second week of June, 1942, returning 

thanks for conferring on him the honorary Doctorate of Laws by the 
Yale University : “Asia is tired of being I'egarded only in terms of 
markets and concessions, or as the source of rubber, tin and oil or 
as furnishing human chattel to work raw materials.” 

This sensitiveness of China and India with regard to their status 
in the comity of modern nations has been at the bottom of the 
many disasters that Have overtaken the modern 

Post-war world ^orld. The tactics of British and U. S. A. politicians 

pfbliciste publicists do not, however, appear to show that 

they appreciate the danger to world ^ peace from ^ an 
unreconciled India and China. Even in their anxious speculations 

on the shape of the world they would like to have in the near 
future when the smoke of war will have rolled away from over the 
19— b 
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face of the earfch, they develop a curioiis short-sightedness. sample 
of this was presented to the world in the third week of April, 1942. 
It was prepared by a Committee headed by Baymond Leslie Buell, 
chief editor of the weekly, Fortune (New York), belonging to the same 
organisation that runs the two other weeklies Time and Lifo» The 
Committee was helped by the various editors of these weeklies, and 
obtained “over a period of several months unofficial advice and cri- 
ticism from diplomats of the United Nations’, from U. S officials and 
many an expert on world affairs, internationalists and isolationists 
alike.” The purpose of this round-table discussion was to explore 
the problems of post-war economic, political and social existence and 
arrive at thoughtful, “if still debatable”, conclusions. A pamphlet 
entitled — Relations with Britam — started with three “frank assump- 
tions” : 

(1) The “United Nations” will win the war ; 

(2) That in the post-war world the centre of gravity of all military and econo- 
mic power will rest in the U. S. A.; 

(B) That a peaceful world cannot be attained without “profound collaboration 
between the IT. S. A. and Britain. 

We are told that the members of the Committee were “no 
imperialists,” as the statement of their belief — political belief — went 
to show : “The time for an American or British 

b©tweea^“collect- sense of the word has passed, 

ivism” & the ‘^ree hut the U.S. can and should work out with Britain and 
enterprise system” the Dominions a programme of leadership, outmoding 
past imperialism, while working toward eventual world 
unity.” Those of us who can remember the slogans with which Presi- 
dent Wilson enthralled the world during the latter part of World 
War I. of the 20th century, can remember how the European leaders of 
the victorious Powers sabotaged these, and can remember bow “Mandates” 
were invented to do duty for naked imperialism — those of us who 
remember this betrayal of the world’s hopes, will smile at the 

innocence of Editor Buell’s political belief. This criticism apart, we 
detect in the economic programme drawn up by the Committee, in 
their economic ‘conviction”, the hint of a conffict between two schools 
of economic thought and two systems of economic organisation which 
may well be the seed-plot of another world war. This “conviction” 
has been bifurcated thus : 

(1) That a free enterprise system must be made safe against any assault of 
collectivism ; 

(2) That a “free market area” must be established between the U. S. and 
the United Kingdom, aimed towards universal free trade as the ultimate goal of a 
peaceful world. 

In Vol. 1. of 1941 of the Indian Annual Eegister we liavo 
indicated the various elements that go to make up the economic 
“Profound collabo- **^onviction” of Editor Buell’s Committee. In driving 
ration'” between the point of this argument we summarised the 

U. S. & the statistics to support it that had appeared in the 
United Kingdom book — A Trade Policy for national Defence — written 

by Percy Bidwell, Director of Studies, Council of 
Eoreign^ Balatioiis, and of Arthur Upgren, Associate Pi'ofessor of 

Economics at the School of Business Administration in tho Univer- 
sity of lUinnesota. We showed how the eager search by XT. S. A. 
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leaders of industry and finance-capital for a **£re 0 market area’\ for 
tlie maintenance of ‘free economy” and of the “free enterprise system”, 
has found its harbour of safety in the British Empire. The argu- 
ment of this part of the present study is our excuse for referring 
again to this book, for quoting the following from it : 

“The British Empire area furnishes the markets and supplies the materials 
which can keep^ the western Hemisphere a going concern. We are interested, there- 
fore, in preseiTing the British Empire as a political entity so that its markets may 
remain open to our exporters, and so that its raw materials may remain accessible 
to our importers”. 

Here we get at the material basis of the concern felt by the 
leaders of the United States of America for the people of India and 
China. Japan had shown by her treatment of U. S. trade and 
finance-capital in Manchuria and the territories in China that she 
, dominates that she entertained no respect for “free 

understandr "the economy”, for the “free enterprise system.” This 

meaning of this attitude created all the bitterness between these two 

"collaboration” countries and has driven them to the present war. 

Britain has been content to follow U. S. A. lead in 
matters concerning the countries of the Pacific area, and the U. S. A. 
has been found to be acting as the protector of her honour and 
interests therein. The cruel necessities of the present war, specially 
Japan’s victories in Malaya, Burma and Borneo, have extended the 
area of this protection. This is the psychological back-ground of the 
excitement that lias been prevailing in the United States over the 
controversy between India and Britain. Indian irritation and resent- 
ment can also be exiilained by the fear of a rising capitalist-imperia- 
lism that would step into British shoes. The evolution of the development 
which we have indicated above may not be known to many in our 
country. But their instinct has helped them to appreciate this danger. 
When Mr. Churchill repudiated the meaning and application of the 
“Atlantic Charter” to the British Empire, his co-signatory who is 

President of the United States kept silent over it. Since then we 
have had occasion to read reports of many a “fire-side talk” of Mr. 
Koosevelt holding forth on the many “freedoms” that the world would 
be enjoying as a consequence of the defeat of the Axis Powers. But 
of concrete steps in this behalf in any part of the “subject” coun- 
tries under the rule of Mr. Eoosevelt’s co-signatory, we have had no 
sign. Considering this history U. S. concern for India is not 
above suspicion. 

We have tried to trace above the many factors that have broad- 
ened and deepened the sense of frustration that has prevailed in 

India during the first six months of 1942. The handl- 
ot the problems of the military and civil defence 
helplessness ol India, of the provision of food and clothing for 

the people the millions of this country, of the organisation of 
industries serving the needs of peace and war — the 
handling of these by the bureaucracy in India has not helped to ease 
the situation. As the Japanese marched through north Burma to the 
borders of Assam, as their ships of war rode over the waves of the 

Bay of Bengal, panic seemed to paralyse all coherent activities in 

the country. The masses yielded to the sweep of the current, while 
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the politically- minded amongst the people — the majority of them — made 
futile attempts to harness the powers of the State in India to the 
slowly awakening resolve of the people to do something for the defence 
of their hearths and homes. Lord Linlithgow’s Government did prac- 
tically nothing to encourage and quicken this resolve. When in their 
bewilderment people began to think and talk of “Home Guards”, the 
Government could only say that they had no instructors to train 
“Home Guards” for India, and no equipment to put into their hands. 
When it was pointed out that in Britain itself the instructors 'were 
old soldier-pensioners, that for weapons the civilian people there had 
only “pitch-forks, sharp-edged spades, old swords, shot-guns, pistols 
and revolvers of varying ages, knuckle-dusters and sand-bags — anything 
calculated to stop the enemy if caught unawares’’ — the reply of the 
Government was stolid silence, and some sort of a stony stare. The 
fear of “Fifth-Column” people utilizing the “Home Guards” for their 
own purposes may have been partly responsible for this official un- 
responsiveness. As the “martial races” theory of the Army Headquarters 
at Delhi-Simla has killed in the major part of the country all mili- 
tary traditions, we, therefore, find foreign correspondents in early May 
(1942) writing of “the uncertain, undependable Province of Bengal”, 
and of “the doubt that the soft pliant masses of Southern India 
would be much of a help for the military defence of India.” The British 
bureaucracy must have supplied this brief to these correspondents, 
little suspecting that it was a reflection on their own policy — a policy 
that could he responsible for the disgrace that only 20,00,000 persons 
out of India’s 40,00,00,000 population have ever seen a rifle. As this 
military policy has affected even the “civil defence” organization of 
the country, it touched on the whole of the Indo-British disagree- 
ment and made “civil defence” even a problem of politics — a “conten- 
tion” between the self-respect of India and the self-interest of 
Britain. 


This political discontent born of helplessness found the country 
Rising prices prepared to meet the onslaught of the attack on 

struck hard on the the roots of India’s economic life, on the very fibi*e 
fibre of India’s of ifcg being. Published statistics showed the move- 

being ment of mounting prices of the necessaries of life 

during the 33 months of the war. We quote from a statement the 
following index numbers of whole-sale prices : 


August, 1939..... 100. 

Average of 1939 — ’40 115. 

Average of 1940--’41 119, 

Average of 1941"-’42 144. 

April, 1942 157. 

May, 1942 169. 

June, 1942 182. 


The Government in India has been looking helplessly on this crisis 
in the life of the millions of this country created by the war and 
Breakdown of iiite^isified by their want of foresight. The needs of 

supply arrange- appears to have monopolized all their thoughts 

ments ^i^d activities ; they appear to have had no time 

to think of the many factors that upheld civilian 
morale — the most important of which is the provision of food and 
raiment for the people. Distribution of men and things through the 
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normal channels of communication — ^railways, motor lorries, boats and 
steamers, bullock-carts — has broken down so far as the needs of 
the people are concerned. 200 locomotives and 12,000 wagons 
were reported to have been sent to the Middle East from India, ex- 
plaining part of the difficulty in our transport system. This aspect 
of the matter was brought out very prominently in the debate ini- 
tiated by Sri Kshitish Chandra Neogy on behalf of the Nationalist Party 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly during its March session at Delhi. He 
cited instances of the remissness of the railway administration in the 
matter of wagon supply even to factories that had been doing war 
work, one of which deserves record. The Indian Mining Federation 
of Calcutta authorized him to state that on a particular day “there 
were not less than 600 wagons standing idle between the East Indian 
Bailway and the Bengal Nagpur Eailway’*. The Hon’ble Khan Baha- 
dur Abdul Karim, Minister of Bengal, brought a graver charge in 
course of a discussion held on March 3, 1942, in the Bengal Council : 

“The position^ at present was that it was not the price of coal (in the mines) 
that counted, but it was the price of wagon. Whoever succeeded in unrestricted 
competition to pay for the wagon secured the coal”. 


We have read of the self-complacence of the ruling classes of 
Britain ; in India it has been the theme of more than one Boyal 
Commission report. The irony of the thing in the 
‘‘total wa^’ present case is that this stringency in food supply 
occurred during the regime of a Governor-General 
whose name has long been associated with agricultural and bovine 
improvement, both in Great Britain and India. He pushed this coun- 
try into a “total war” without, it appears, understanding its implica- 
tions, without caring to organise the food front Lloyd George who 
was organiser of victory on the British side during the last great war 
appeared to give more credit for foresight in this respect to Herr 
Hitler, Signor Mussolini, and M. Stalin than to the rulers of what 
has been called the “democratic front”. In course of a House of 
Commons discussion on the food problem in Britain, he called the 
Governments they headed as “war governments’’ because they had 
regarded war as “inevitable”, because they had prepared for it, and 
also because they had regarded “increased food production as about 
the most important part of their programme for a war *’ The British 
Government and their “subordinate branch” — the Government in India 
— have played with the idea of war for about six or seven years 
before the present war caught them unawares, since the days when 
Mr. Baldwin had talked of the frontier of Britain being on the 
Bhine. In India they have also played with the problem of food production 
even after three years of war. 


Lord Linlithgow has been seven years in India ; half of his time 
has been peace years when he talked much of rural economy and of 
the cultivator being the corner-stone of India’s eco- 
we^n lnd?a and other half has been war years when his 

Britain Government has been found helpless in face of soar- 

ing prices, of profiteering, of scarcity of food grains 
that has reached famine conditions in different areas of the country. 
The absurdity of the situation became vivid as we compared the price 
of loaf in Britain with that in our country. The Ministry of Foo4 
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in the former announced in March (1942) that the price of a 2-ponnds 
(one seer) loaf in the former -was 5 pence (about 5 annas) while it 
cost us double that amount. The wheat from which the loaf was 
made in Britain came from a distance of more than 4,000 thousand 
miles of which 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean were infested by 
submarines. And the wheat that came from the Punjab to Bengal, 
for instance, has to move on trains, motor lorries and bullock carts 
over a distance of 1,500 hundred miles only. Since the declaration 
of war any number of Price Control Conferences have been held in 
India, the fifth being held in the second week of April 1942. Con- 
ditions have grown worse with each of them. Price Control attempts 
have failed, increasing the confusion and distress of the people. Any 
benefit from them went to the bureaucracy — the hig fish and the 

small fry. Por they had not to stand in the queues before shops. 
A “Grow More Pood” propaganda was started, the member in charge 
of Lands, Mr. Nalini Eanjan Sarkar, dilating on a planned attack on 
the problem, on the “ ploughing up ” campaign that was reported to 
have notably expanded the area under crops and increased their 
production in Britain, in America and in Bussia. The book — Science 
in War — does not support the story of this achievement They talked 
of ^ “ standard cloth ”, samples of which was displayed at the fifth 
Price Control Conference. Nona of these have appeared in the 

markets and eased conditions for the millions of this country. And 
cotton grows at our door-steps. The same futility attended the 
supply of sugar in a country which produced more of it than it could 

consume. The disappearance of small coins from the markets of India 

has pressed heavily on the life of the poorest in the land who could 
not sell their homely things and buy the homely needs of their 
existence. Trade that enabled the poor man and woman to live was 
thus restricted. 


It is an arguable proposition that a certain amount of discomfort 
and suffering must be our lot in a war whose dimensions are woiid- 

na hnrnn,! ^^chnological improvement in the means of 

ment is found ' ti;ansport has made the earth smaller and brought 
equal to “total distant countries nearer one another. And the picture 

war” conditions of the cultivator driving his plough undisturbed by a 

battle being fought somewhere near is a pleasant 

imagineering today. “Black markets” flourish as vigorously in India 
as in other countries. Eationing of food threatens to become a habit with 
peoples in all parts of the globe. In Britain the egg ration was 3 
a month ; “ most people have forgotten the taste of cheese or wished 
they could forget it.” Eestaurants have not served real butter for 
months, and the portions^ of margarine are “ half the size of a postage 
stamp and nearly as thin.” Cauliflowers are a shilling and six pence 
a head. The consequence has been that “ most Britons are already 
thinner- as much as 10 lbs. per man.” This discomfort may appear 
comfortable placed against the back-ground of conditions that prevail 
in the conquered countries in Europe, and in China where more 
than two crores of men, women and children are reported to have 
died owing to scarcity created by war- The self-satisfied bureaucracy in 
India may feel satisfaction that things are not as bad here as in 
other countries. But wo are just at the beginning of hard time s. 
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The masses in India have habituated themselves to habits 
of life and comfort that are by modem standards abnormally 
low ; and their acceptance of the decrees either of fate or of the 
8arkar Bahadur has given the State in India a charter of indiffer- 
ence to what they felt or needed. In other countries the Govern- 
ments have been more careful, if not very much more successful. A 
“ Chinese economist ’’ writing to an Indian weekly on Japan’s war- 
time Economy” has told us of the ineffectiveness of the many 
measures taken by the Government to control and regulate the soar- 
ing commodity prices. The ordinance in Britain that limited ” meals 
to “ three courses ’* only and banned the sale of fish, game and 
poultry on “ certain days ” of the week, tells the same story of dis- 
comfort and suffering. Perhaps, no human Government can pass the 
test of a “ total war.” 

But in our country owing to alien leadership of the State the people 
do nob feel any exhileration in the many sacrifices that people in 
other countries have been doing. The latter accept 
“Grow More these as part of their duty to their nation ; here in 
Food” campaign India they grudge these sacrifices, and sufferings. “Grow 
More Pood” campaigns they watch with a certain air 
of unconcern, because it is led by people who do not know 
the country, do not appreciate its habits of work. Therefore this 
campaign has made so much noise and printed so much “literature” with 
so litfcle to show. “Experts” imported from Britain wilt and wither 
under the Indian sun. But such is the conceit of our rulers that they 
have been importing ship-loads of them. The window-dressing of an 
Indian member presiding over the department has not been able to hide 
the poverty in the counter. The “experts” from Britain judge the re- 
quirements of this country by the standards of - a foggy country, and they 
fail, as they have been failing since the beginning of British rule. To 
discuss this “Grow More Pood” campaign. It does not require much 
imagination to realize that in the growing of food under war conditions 
the whole attention should be centred on getting the food in the quickest 
possible time. The cultivator is being called upon to plough more lands* 
Por that he must be provided with the lands — with more lands ; with 
more labourers to help him ; with many more ploughs ; with many 
more cattle ; with more seed. We have not yet seen an organisation 
equal to such an effort. Land there is in plenty, even Government land. 
But it has remained in the state in which nature left it. Labourers 
there are plenty, but unorganized. Ploughs — the simple Indian plough — 
can be made by any village black-smith and carpenter. Cattle in India 
we have been told number more than there is necessity for. There is 
no assurance that there is enough soed to make a success of this campaign. 
The co-ordination of all these elements of the work that would produce 
more food has been absent. Otherwise, there would not have been 
the wide-spread scaj’city that has created bitterness in the country. 
It has been estimated that our shortage in the principal food croi>s — 
rice and wheat — amount to about 19 croro maunds of rice and about 
1 erore 25 lakh maunds of wheat ; that about 6 crores of people in 
India go without suf&eient food during 364 days of the year. The 
demands of “total war” have worsened conditions for them and many 
more crores of our people. 
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We do not know if the scarcity of food in India has been 
caused by the arrangement undertaken by the British Government 
to partly feed the people of Iran, Iraq and the 
countries near about ; by the feeding of other peoples 
for strategic reasons. We know that Indian troops 
have been fighting in Egypt and the deserts around 
her, that it is expected that India should not only finance a part of their up- 
keep but must arrange for their food carried across the Arabian Sea and 
the Bed Sea. We know that India has also to think of feeding the 
60 lakhs of the people of Ceylon included in which are 10 lakhs of 
Indian-born man, women and children, the majority of whom has 
made the island their home for generations. The Government of Cey- 
lon who desire to see the last Indian leave their shores at the quickest 
possible moment appear to have found a new use for their Indians — as 
a lever for the larger importation of rice from India to the homes of 
their people. The nature of this pressure can he understood from the 
fact that the quantity of rice consumed by Indians in Ceylon before 
rationing was introduced was 20 per cent of the total imports ; that 
the percentage allotted to them in April, (1942) is only 11 per cent 
of the imports. Indians in Ceylon who have made what she is economic- 
ally and financially to-day are being required to be fed from India. But 
their share is getting less every month. 


In the field of industrial development and organization, in the 
opportunities offered by the war for the starting of new industries in 
India and the expansion of the old, the differences 
Indian industries between the British bureaucracy and the Indian people 
and British policy remained as keen as ever. These are as old as 

the East India Company whose policies and practices 
killed Indian industries. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Eanade, 
Eomesh Ohunder Dutt and William Digby have done pioneer research in 
exposing the processes of this destructive work. No student of affairs, 
Indian or foreign, does question today the truth and validity of this 
indictment ; no writer on India’s life and institutions can pass by this 
fact without commenting on it. One of the latest, Dr. Bhimrao 
Ambedkar, a member of Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council taken 
into it at its last enlargement, can be quoted in this connection : 

“"Ever since the Industrial Revolution, British-Indian tariffs have shaped 
India as a raw material producer for British industry, a market for British 

finished goods, British-made goods drove India’s handicrafts out of business, 

forced millions back to the over-populated soil.” 

The had traditions of those days have been persisting even unto 
these days in the inner counsels of the British empire. The little modern 
industrialism that one finds in India has grown in 
of war-work^hi opposition to these traditions, in spite of the frowns of 

India the Burma Sahebs in the Delhi- Simla Secretariat and 

in face of the anger of their opposite numbers in mox'chant 
offices of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Cawnpore, and the 
other industrial centres of India. Even during the present war when 
India is being proclaimed as the “arsenal” of the “United Nations” in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans areas, this bias has been halting India's 
industrial efforts on their behalf, and has boon a point of contention 
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between the Government and the leading Indian industrialists. 
The latter view with suspicion and apprehension the enthronement 
of British commercial and industrial leaders in the seats of the 
mighty in the various departments called into being in India to serve the 
multitudinous needs of a " total war In the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi a member made a grievance of the fact that the appointment of 
purchasers of various war materials had gone invariably to British 
industrialists ; that there is only one Indian name amongst these. 
The list of names is interesting. Mr. Owen Eoberts is purchaser of 
wheat and cereals ; Mr. Inskip of hide and leather goods ; the wool 
adviser is Mr. Watts; the adviser on jute fabrics is Mr. Walker; 
the supplier of ghee is Mr. Alopi Pershad. The criticism of this 
British monopoly is another proof that British capitalists and indus- 
trialists who have passed the best years of their life in India, 
making their pile here, have nob been able to make themselves into 
Indians, to he accepted as Indians. The ways in which the Delhi-Simla 
bureaucracy tried to give effect to the recommendations of the American 
Technical Mission, popularly known as the Grady Mission after the name 
of its Chairman, Dr. Henry Grady, brought out this spirit of monopoly. 
In the absence of a full report of the Mission submitted to the President 
of the United States, it is not possible to make constructive criticism on 
it. The summary published by the Government of Lord Linlithgow 
has been challenged by American correspondents as inaccurate. Sir Homy 
Mody as Supply Member was spokesman of the Government in this matter. 
His comments giving a summary of the Grady recommendations left 
the impression of a tepid interest in the matter ; he appeared to dismiss 
these with faint praise. The Mission had suggested some sort of a ^‘War 
Cabinet.” Lord Linlithgow gave it shape in a “War Eesources Committee 
of the Council” (his Executive Gou nciD, a re-sbufde of the old Economic 
Sub -Committee of the Governor-Generars Executive Council. This War 
Eesources Committee consisted of His Excellency the Governor-General 
as its President, His Excellency the Defence Member (the Commander-in- 
chief), the Supply Member (Vice-President), the Commerce Member, 
the Einance Member and the Communications Member. Pour of the 
members are non-Indians ; the Secretary of the Committee also belongs 
to this category. Power and influence in non-Indian hands is thus 
preserved. Eesentment with this state of afl*airs found expression through 
the words of Sir M. Visveswaraya, ex-Dewan of Mysore, and a leader 
of Indian industrialists ; “just as the Indian element is entirely absent 
from the higher ranks of the army, navy and air force services, so heavy 
industries have been excluded from the orders placed with Indian 
industrialists or firms. 


There is another factor in this criticism — the presence during war-time 
of business leaders in Government Directorates raises the question 
. of private interests influencing or being in a position to 

^llUcal ^ethics influence State policy and practice towards their own profit. 

Their being honorary workers offering their experi- 
ence to the State during a crisis in its life makes the problem deli- 
cate and difiScult. During the last great war the Munitions Board 
scandal in India pointed to this danger; during the present war 
there have been instances of it in Britain herself ; there is a record 
19— c 
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Miat “in at least one case, an important ‘Trade’ official has been, 
siiatiltaneonsly with performing his duties in the Ministry, engaged as 
a, Tipde'.EepreserrtaJive in negotiating with the Ministry as regards 
the ' op^ratirf^* '‘m^^gihs* to be allowed to his own trade/’ Bipin 
Chandra Pal in his book — The New Economic Menace to India — 
based on the experiences of the last war, devoted more than one 
chapter to this source of evil. The experiences of the present war 
have not re-assured the world that the evil has been scotched either 
here or outside. 


Here we must conclude our interpretation of the many happenings 
during the first six months of 1942. The attempt to understand and 


during the first six months of 1942. The attempt to understand and 
explain their significance has not been an easy one. The 
intorolatron minds of crores of people have been disturbed as never 
describ^ India before, except once in 1857, during the last one hundred and 
eighty-six years. The throb of the war drum in Europe 
had left the vast majority of them indifferent for about two years. 
But Japan’s vaunting ambition and her successes in Malaya and 
Burma, in the Bay of Bengal, have changed all that. She has en- 
trenched herself in her new strong-holds, aiming her thunders at India, 
leaving the rulers and the ruled guessing where the blow would fall. 


She had expected that under this threat and under her blockade 
India would “ soften and crumble The intervention of the monsoon 


has postponed the realization of this expectation. And India has remained 
the enigma that she has been to history. The British Government 
has elected to carry on without tho support of the “unbribed intel- 
lect” of India. Tho leaders of organized public opinion in India have 
remained unreconciled to the ways of -the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
Unprepared and kept untrained by the State policy followed in India 
to face the danger such as Japan has projected, the reaction to it 
on the part of our people has been resentment against the managers 
of this policy, as Prof. Coupland has indicated. This reaction has 
coloured all the thoughts and activities of our people during the 
whole period. At the end of which they appear to have resigned 
themselves to whatever the future might bring, trying to find solace 
and strength in the traditions of their country built up by thousands 
of years of various experiences. Whether this poise will be maintain- 
ed when real danger approached their homes is more than one could 
say. This note of interrogation lengthened over India described her at 
the end of June, 1942 . — Specially contributed by Sri Suresh 
Chandra Deb, 
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The Government bf Bengal 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

A provision of Es. one crore and twenty-five lakhs for civil defence measures 
and a lump provision of one lakh for promotion of communal harmony are the out- 
standing features of the Bengal Government’s budget for 1942-43, which was presen- 
ted by the Finance Minister, the hon. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee before the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on the opening day of its budget session at Calcutta 
on the 16lh. February 194*4. 

This is the first budget for the new Ministry which was constituted two months 
ago under the leadership of the hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. 

The budget discloses a deficit in revenue account of Es. one crore and five 
lakhs. The year start with an opening balance of one crore and fifteen lakhs which 
is the anticipated closing balance for the current year. Eevenue receipts are placed 
at fifteen crores seventy lakhs, or forty one lakhs higher than the revised estimates 
for the current year. The estimate of expenditure on revenue account stands at 
sixteen crores seventy-five lakhs, which is forty-four lakhs greater than the antici- 
pated expenditure in the current year. On the basis of these estimates, the deficit 
on revenue account amounts to one crore and five lakhs. Outside the revenue 
account, the budget anticipates a net surplus of sixty-nine lakbs. The joint effect of 
the revenue deficit of one crore five lakhs and the surplus of 69 lakhs in the capital 
and debt deposit section of the budget is to reduce the opening balance by thirty- 
six lakhs. The year is accordingly expected to end with a closing balance of 
seventy-nine lakhs. 

Pointing out that, in a limited sense his budget was in the nature of a “ war 
budget/' dealing as it did with the schemes of civil defence of considerable magni- 
tude, Dr. Mookherjee explained that in the estimates that he was placing before the 
House, “ nation-saving ” took the place of “ nation-building After referring to 
the international situation which had brought the war to the very doors of India, 
the Finance Minister observed : “ All parties in the House will agree that, so long 
as the present emergency continues, there can be no diversion of the resources of 
the Province to puiposes that can wait. This must be the guiding principle of our 
budgetary plana for the coming year. We must bid adieu for a time— short or long 
as Providence may ordain, to the normal standards of peace-time budgeting.” 

Four Crores for Civie Defence 

Out of total estimated expenditure of four crores provided in the next year’s 
budget for civil defence measures, two crores will be required for the payment to 
the personnel of various A.R.P. services, thirty-five lakhs for^construction of shelters, 
fifteen lakhs for the relief of persons rendered homeless by "air attacks, forty-nine 
lakhs for supply of stirrup pumps, respirators, helmets and eye-shields, nine lakhs for 
the civil nursing scheme, five lakhs for expansion of the Fire Brigade, fifteen lakhs 
for organisation of street fire-fighting services, eight lakhs for rescue service, thirty- 
one lakhs for hospital accommodation for air raid casualties in vulnerable areas, 
two lakhs for mass inoculation against cholera and small-pox and six lakhs for the 
establishment of infectious diseases hospitals. 

The revised civil defence expenditure estimates in the current year including 
fifteen lakhs for temporary housing and feeding of persons rendered homeless by air 
attacks, sixteen lakhs for an alternative water supply in Calcutta by means of tube- 
well, nine lakhs for expansion of the Calcutta Fire Brigade, five lakhs for fire-fight- 
ing services in industrial areas outside Calcutta, nine lakhs for protection of essen- 
tial Government buildings and emergency hospitals by means of baffle-wslls and ten 
lakhs for provision of emergency hospitals and motor ambulances for the treatment 
of persons injured in air raids. 

One Lakh for Promotion of Communal Harmony 

As regards the lump provision of one lakh under the head, General Adminis- 
tration, for the promotion of communal haimony, the Finance Minister empha- 
sised that it would be one of the foremost endeavours of the present Ministry to 
restore amity and understanding between the two communities that have a 
common interest in the prosperity of the Province. In explaining the reasons 
for increase in expenditure in the current year, Dr. Mookherjee had stated in the 
earlier part of his speech that a heavy drain on the provincial exchequer 
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was caused by the protracted commimal disturbances in the town and the district 
of Dacca, 

After pointing out that the Ministry had barely three weeks’ time to formu- 
late its budget proposals, Dr. Mooker jee "said that a Ministry taking office at the 
fag-end of the year did not take over a clean slate but a running concern with 
all its commitments, good and bad, “Some of these commitments”, he said, “may 
well call for reconsideration and revision in the wider interest of the Province. 

I can assure the House that, if on further scrutiny, we are of opinion that it 
will be in the best interests of the Province, to revise any such commitments, 
that revision will be undertaken.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Mookerjee made a fervent appeal for help and co-opera- 
tion from all sections of the people to enable the Ministry to serve the needs of 
the Province. 


Government of the Punjab 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

“The coming year’s budget makes a provision of over Es. one crore to meet 
the situation created by the war, and I make bold to affirm that, when we consider 
our total resources and the exiguousness of provincial finance, this will compare 
favourably with any province in India.” observed Sir Manohar^ Lai, Finance 
Minister, presenting the budget estimates for 1942-43 in the Punjab Assembly 
at Lahore on the 27th. February 1942. 

The salient features of the Budget, which discloses a deficit of Es 10 lakhs, 
are the provision of Es. 61 ^ lal^s for air raid x)recautions, an additional Es. 25 lakhs 
for Police, Es. 14 lakhs for grain compensation allowance on account of the heavy 
rise in prices, Es. 2 lakhs for war publicity and Es. one lakh for the promotion 
of communal harmony. 

The revenue receipts are estimated at Es. 13,53 lakhs and the revenue expen- 
diture at Es. 13,63 lakhs, resulting in a small deficit of Es. 10 lakhs. 

Sir Manohar Lall said : Ihe deficit is due to the fact that a large provision 
of Es. 61 lakhs had to be made for air raid precautions. If this exceptional 
expenditure had not been incurred, there would be a normal surplus of Ils. 50 
lakhs ; or what would be a more correct way of describing the position— this Es. 
50 lakhs more would have been available for Government’s other activities, mainly 
in the beneficent departments. 

Eeviewing the accounts for 1940-41, the Finance Min ister^f said : “When 
revised estimates were available at this time last year, a surplus of Es. 24 lakhs 
was in sight. Actually the year has ended with a surplu s of Rs. 69 lahhs.” 

INGBEASED SUBPLUS IN 1941-42 

Coming to 1941-42, the Finance Minister said that when the estimates were 
presented last year a surplus of Es. 4^ lakhs was expected. About two months 
ago a position of substantial surplus definitely emerged in sight and it was realised 
that the surplus would certainly be not less than Es. 50 lakhs. The final 
revised estimates would have shown a surplus of over Es. 85 lakhs but for the 
decision of the 1 Government to add a sum of lis. .30 lakhs to the Special Develop- 
ment Fund and create a new fund called the Peasants’ Welfare Fund with a sum 
of Es. 30 lakhs. Even after making this provision of Es. 60 lakhs and after 
allowing for exceptional expenditure under air raid precautions of nearly Es. 16 
lakhs, the year is expected to end with a surplus of over Es. 25 lakhs. The total 
revenue receipts are now estimated to be Es. 14,19 lakhs as against the budget 
estimate of Es. 12,60 lakhs i.e., an increase of Rs. 1,59 lakhs. On the side of 
expenditure the revised estimates disclose a figure of nearly Es. 14 crores as against 
the budget estimate of Es. 12,56 lakhs, i.e», an increase of Es, 1,3? lakhs, leaving 
a surplus of over Es. 25 lakhs. ^ 

Estimates for 1942-43 

As regards the year 1942-43, Sir Manohar Lall said, the ordinary revenue 
receipts of Es, 1,353 laks marked an advance of Es. 65 lakhs on the accounts 
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of the year 1940-41. These include Rs. 33,68 lakhs under the head “Taxes on 
income other than corporation tax,” received from the Government of India, Rs. 
22,80 lakhs under other taxes and duties and Rs. 9,38 lakhs under provincial 
excise. The main fall is under irrigation where the direct receipts show a decline 
of Rs. 10 lakhs and working expenses an increase of Rs. 7 lakhs. The 
receipts under the Motor Vehicles Act also show a drop of Rs 3 lakhs, which is a 
direct result of petrol rationing. 

Revenue expenditure proposed for 1942-43 stands at Rs, 13,63,50,000. This 
marks a drop of Rs. 31 lakhs on the revised estimate for the current year, but 
almost the whole of it is explicable in terms of smaller expenditure on strategical 
roads that were a special feature of the current year, financed from increased 
transfer from the Central Road Fund. 

Increased Provision for Industries 

Dealing with the beneficent departments, the Finance Minister said ; “Though 
there is an advance of Rs. 21 lakhs on the accounts of 1940-41, and of Rs, 13 
lakhs on the revised estimate of 1941-42, the expansion has not taken place on the 
scale we all should have desired because of the heavy call of famine and now 
of war. The Industries Department has an additional grant of nearly Rs. lakhs. 
The problems of the production and industrial utilisation of Punjab coals are 
to be studied, cottage^ and small-scale woollen industries are to be developed, 
subsidies under the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, 1935, to the extent of 
Rs. 75,000, are to be given and a huge glue factory at a cost of Rs. IJ lakhs 
is to be established.” 

Dealing with irrigation, the Finance Minister’ said that during the current 
year a sum of Rs. 32 lakhs had been provided for the Thai project and in the 
next the provision stood at Rs. 55 lakhs. 


Government of Sind 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

A revenue deficit of Rs. 15,27 lakhs is revealed in the budget estimates for the 
year 1942-43 which were presented before the Sind Legislative Assembly at Karachi 
on the 4th. March 1942. 

The total revenue is estimated at Rs. 4,80,74,000 and the expenditure charged 
to revenue at Rs, 4,96,01,000. This deficit is proposed to be met from the free 
balance which at present amounts to Rs, 1,27,29,000. No fresh taxation is proposed. 

Major heads of expenditure include Rs* 13 lakhs on irrigation schemes and 
A.E.P. and civil defence for the province get an appropriation of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

The province has benefited from the large expansion of war industries in the 
country and the large expenditure on supplies not merely on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India but also on behalf of His Majesty's Government and the Allied 
Governments and Sind’s share of income-tax revenue has risen considerably. The 
estimated revenue under this head is Rs. 17,10,000 against Rs. 14,54,000 in 1941-42 
and has become, next to the land revenue and the provincial excise, the most im- 
portant source of revenue for the province. 

The estimates under civil defence include Rs. 2,25,000 for air-raid precautions, 
Rs. 29,000 for civic guards, out of which Rs. 10,000 is recoverable from the Govern- 
ment of India, and Rs. 7,65,000 on civil defence works. A sum of Rs. 2 lakhs is 
earmarked for construction of air-raid shelters for the civil population at Karachi, 
Rs. 125,000 on A.E.P. for public utility services in Karachi, Rs. 3 lakhs for jSre- 
fighting in Karachi, Rs. 40,000 for A.R.P. measures in Sukkur and Rs. 1 lakh for 
A.R.P. in connection with electrical undertakings. 

The rationing of petrol supply has affected the provincial revenues in the com- 
ing year to the extent of nearly Rs. IJ lakhs under the Motor Vehicles Act and the 
Sind Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act, due to the fall in the number of motor 
vehicles anticipated and the difficulty in importing motor cars because of the inter- 
national situation. 
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A special provision for a sum of Es. 1.00,000 has been made in the budget this 
year for the promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Lloyd Barrage debt 

The Lloyd Barrage debt position is very satisfactory. The current year . marks 
the end of the interim period. Before the introduction of regular funding of the 
the Lloyd Barrage debt up to March 31, 1942, the repayment of debt is entirely 
dependent on receipt from the system. From the next year, however, the debt is to 
be refunded by the payment of fixed blocks of capital beginning with Ks. 75 lakhs 
and decreasing gradually together with interest at a fixed rate of per cent on all 
debt outstanding in each year. In 1940-41 Sind was able to repay more than Rs, 75 
lakhs and again in the current year it hopes to re-pay considerably more than 
Es. 75 lakhs, thanks largely to increased realisation ;of instalments of Malkano. 
From 1942-43 onwards, if the barrage yields more than is required to meet the fund- 
ing arrangements, the surplus goes to the benefit of provincial revenues. If, how- 
ever, there is a short fall, the deficit must be made good from provincial revenues. 

So far as the next year’s budget estimates are concerned, it is expected that 
the revenue receipts of the Lloyd Barrage system will be sufficient to repay the in- 
terest plus Es. 75 lakhs and yield a small balance of Es. 3 lakhs. From the latest 
review of the prospects of the system, it is expected that for the next five years 
receipts will produce sufficient revenue to cover the debt charges. 

No FRESH TAXATION 

Though no fresh taxation is proposed, the Government expect that if the Bill 
before the Assembly to amend the Local Boards Act is passed in this session it 
would add Es. 2,25,000 towards their revenue, by way of Government’s share of the 
local fund cess for improvement and maintenance of the local board roads. 

Sind has now completed almost six years as a separate province and nearly 
five years of autonomy. During this period, Sind has not merely been able to pay 
its way but has been able to build up a reassuring balance. It has met all its 
obligations and can continue to do so. 

A word of caution is, however, sounded in the budget note. ** The war situa- 
tion is liable at any moment to give rise to expenditure on a very considerable scale 
on measures of defence which brook no postponement. There is also the ever present 
fear of inflation which has already begun to lift its ugly head. It should also be 
remembered that the province was separated when India as a whole was beginning to 
recover from a deep depression and the past six years cover an upward curve of the 
trade cycle. The future years may not reveal such satisfactory financial results as 
have been achieved in the last five or six years. Nevertheless there is reason to 
suppose that the province will be able to keep an even keel and ride successfully the 
inevitable ups and downs of the financial sea.” 


Government of Bombay 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

A provision of Es. 50 lakhs for any intensified A.E.P. measures that may!become 
necessary and of a further amount of Es. 20 lakhs for other expenditure indirectly 
arising from the war is made in the Bombay Government Budget estimates for 
1942-43. The estimates provide for a revenue surplus of Es. 98,000, the revenue 
receipts being Rs. 1,518,16 lakhs and expenditure being Rs, 1,517,18 lakhs. 

It has been decided that all existing forms of provincial taxation should con- 
tinue during the Budget year. 

In regard to the Urban Immovable Property Tax, the rates of which were 
reduced at the commencement of the current year from 10 to 8 per cent and from 
5 to 4 per cent, account has been taken of a further slight reduction in rates, viz,, 
from 8 to 7f per cent and from 4 to 3f per cent, with effect from April 1, 1942. 
The reduction corresponds to an increase of Rs. 4 lakhs in the extra revenue anti- 
cipated to accrue to the Government on account of the relaxation of Prohibition 
measures. This extra revenue was placed at Es. 24 lakhs for 1941-42 and is expec- 
ted to be Rs. 28 lakhs for 1942-43. In pursuance of the stated policy of the Govern- 
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ment the benefit of the extra revenue so accruing is to be passed on this body of 
taxpayers. 

Governor Explains Budget Details 

His Excellency Sir Roger Lumleij, Governor of Bombay explained the Budget 
proposals to a press conferenee in the Secretariat on the 27 th. Biarch 1942. His Excellency 
said that the year 1941-42 had from the financial point a view been very satisfactory. 
The revised estimates of Revenue and Expenditure based on the results of eight 
months showed a surplus of Rs. 1B7,79 lakhs as against a surplus of Rs. 65.000 
anticipated at the time of the Budget. The most important sources of increased 
revenue were Income-tax. Provincial Excise, Land Revenue, Stamps and Forests. 
On account of increjvse in the total amount of ineorae-tax to be distributed by the 
Central Government to the Provinces, Bombay’s share of income-tax receipts was 
Rs. 56.20 lakhs more than was anticipated at the time of the Budget. 

Provincial excise had given Rs. 42.03 lakhs more, due largely to increased con- 
sumption both of country and foreign liquor. His Excellency explained that of 
this amount only Rs 4 lakhs could be attributed to the changes made in the Prohi- 
bitition policy during the year 1940-41. Land revenue collections showed an increase 
of Rs* 28.93 lakhs over the Budget figure. The war did not seem to have affected 
the volume of business transactions as much as was anticipated, and there was an 
addition of Rs. 20.90 lakhs under Stamps,’ The sale of trees uprooted by a cyclone 
and supplies of timber to the army and railway had caused an increase of Rs. 21.27 
lakhs in the receipts under * Forests.’ 

Provision is made in the new Budget for transfer of Rs. 100 lakhs to the 
Special Development Fund, Rs. 94,000 for the establishment of a pre-cadet school at 
Poona for giving preliminary training to candidates foi* emergency commissions, 
who are not up to the standard required for the army, Pv,s. 12 lakhs estimated in- 
crease for the grant of a dearness allowance to Government servants drawing below 
Rs. 50 a month in Bombay and Rs. 35 a month in the mofussil, and an increase of 
Rs, 19 lakhs towards social services. In this Budget provision has also been made 
for setting apart Rs. 22^ lakhs to form the nucleus of a Post-War Reconstruction 
Fund. 

His Excellency added it was not proposed to borrow and a reserve had been 
kept in hand of Rs. 161 lakhs in cash and Rs. 75 lakhs in securities. Other alloca- 
tions made in the Budget include Rs. 208 lakhs for education, which includes 
Rs. 85,000 as additional grants to local authorities for compulsory education ; 
Rs. 46.000 as direct grants to primary schools under the mass literacy scheme : 
Rb. 55J lakhs for Medical Relief ; Rs. 56 lakhs towards Public Health, which in- 
cludes" Rs. 15 lakhs for village water supply; Rs. 114.25 lakhs as grant for roads 
next year, including repairs to original works, and Rs. 10.5 lakhs grant for the 
Industries Department. It is proposed to spend Rs. 14 lakhs towards minor iniga- 
tion works. 

Aik. Raid Pkboautions 

His Excellency said that the sum of Rs. 50 lakhs allotted to A.B.P. work in 
the Budget includes Rs. 3 lakhs to deal with casualties in case of raids, Rs. 6^ lakhs 
for the purchase of trainer pumps and tenders to deal with fires, an appreciable 
amount for the construction of 48 static tanks in the City and for the reopening of 
most of the 1,600 wells and sinking of tube- wells, Rs 13 lakhs for the purchase of 
materials for A.E.P., including ten million sand bags, and Rs. 8 lakhs for 
protecting municipal water mains and sewage installations. 

Public Health schemes which the Government have undertaken for the current 
financial year include a scheme for serum manufacture at the Haffkine Institute, 
the appointment of a staff for dealing with epidemics, malarial survey and the 
establishment of a permanent malarial organisation. 


Government of Behar 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

An apparent surplus of Es. 62,83.000 is envisaged in the Budget Estimates of 
the Bihar Crovernment for the year 1942-43 published from Patna on the 24tli. 
March 1942. The total estimated revenue for 1942-43 is Ks. 6,43,25.000 against an 
expenditure of Es. 5,80,42,000. 
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The estimated revenue for 1942-43 is Es. 6.43,25,000 as against Es, 6,50,99,000 
for 1941-42. There is a drop of Es. 12 lakhs under industiies mainly due to a 
decrease of Es. 9j lakhs in receipts from cess on sugar cane and of Es, 3| lakhs in 
the provincial share of the jute export duty* Forests have gone down by Es. IJ 
lakhs and Police by li lakns* Bihar’s share of the income-tax revenue is, however, 
expected to be Es. 13 lakhs better than the revised figure of 1941-42. 

A large part of the surplus is due to the very appreciable increase in the share 
of income-tax receipts and this, in turn, has mostly resulted from war conditions. 

On the debit side, very heavy expenditure is anticipated on civil defence 
measures including expenditure on air raid precautions. 

According to the revised estimates for 1940-41 there was to have been a sur- 
plus on revenue account to the extent of Rs. 6,48.000. Actually there has been a 
revenue surplus of Rs, 3,02,400 due to a slight improvement of revenue (If lakhs) 
under different heads and to a decrease in expenditure of Rs. 22 lakhs. 

The year 1941-42 will close with a total balance of Rs. 3,40.50,000 including 
Es. 2,00,00,000 in the cash balance investment account of which Rs. 1,31,40,000 is 
ordinary balance and Rs. 1,59.10,000 other balance for specified purposes or in depo- 
sit accounts. There is an estimated increase of lis. 40,-16,000 in the former and of 
Es. 43,98,000 in the latter. 


Government of The Central Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The budget of the O. P. and Berar Government for 1942-43 published from 
Nagpur on the 24th. March 1942 discloses a surplus of Rs. 3,24 lakhs. The revenue 
is estimated at Rs. 526.62 lakhs and expenditure on Revenue Account at E&. 
523.38 lakhs. 

The accounts for the year 1940-41 closed with a Revenue surplus of Rs. 29.93 
lakhs. The revised estimates for 1941-42 show a revenue surplus of Rs. 4.52 lakhs, 
an improvement of Rs. 2.54 lakhs over the Budget estimates. 

In the Budget for 1942-43, a lump provision is made for the present of four 
lakhs for air raid precautions and for providing hospital accommodation to air raid 
casualties. There has been a considerable improvement in the Ways and Means 
position. 

The year 1942-43 is expected to commence with an opening balance of Es. 89.CB 
lakhs and to close with a balance of Rs, 108.55 lakhs. 


Government of The United Provinces 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The United Provinces’ fourth budget since the outbreak of the war estimates a 
surplus of over four lakhs. The Budget was published from Lucknow on the 
t.9th* March 1942. 

* The budget has an opening balance of Rs. 1,26,01,000. The revenue receipts 
total Es. 17,12,32,000 and charges amount to Es. 17,08,30,000 leaving a surplus of Es. 

^^e%ear 1940-41 finished more favourably thah was anticipated and at the 
close there was a balance of Es. 2,49 lakhs or Es. 1,19 lakhs better than the budget 
estimates. In 1941-42 when the Government first considered the revised estimates 
of receipts and expenditure, a revenue surplus of Rs. 92 lakhs was anticipated, 
nearly half of which was a direct result of the war. The Government then thought 
it prudent to set aside the major portion of the anticipated surplus in such a way 
that it might be available in future for emergency purposes. With this end in view 

19(d) 
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Ihey created a Revenue Reserved Fund, the primary object of which would be to 

finance expenditure on Civil Defence. . t, ,r, i , i, 

Hfiveniic recEipts for 1942-43 have been taken at Rs, 17jl2 lakhs, an inciease of 
Es. 63 lakhs on the revised estimates of the current year. There will be no fresh 
taxation. Capital expenditure is being: restricted as much as ]>os8ible and has been 
taken at Es. 33 lakhs. The result of all tiansaction will be an improvement of Es. 89 
lakhs/ieaving a closing balance of Es. 215 lakhs. In the current and coming years 
this province will receive Es. 1,07 lakhs more as its share from Income-tax. The 
first charge on this unexpected windfall will be the expenditure on Civil Defence 
and other purposes connected with the war. The Governor has decided that sixty 
lakhs from the surplus of the current year and another forty lakhs should be 
placed in the Revenue Reserve Fund on this account, and it is hoped that the 
Government will be able to meet all expenditure on civil defence in the present and 
coining years, which is at present estimated at Es. 75 lakhs but may be consider- 
ably more, without having recourse to any contribution from the Government of 


^^^^^Kstimate for receipts from forests for the coming year is Es. 90 lakhs and the 
large increase is due to the orders for timber from the Supply and Defence 
Departments. ^ _ 

Inceeasb in Police Force 


Of the provincial departments, the one most affected by the war was the Police 
Department the expenditure on which rose from Es. 175 lakhs in 1939-40 to Es. 181 
lakhs in 1940-41. The budget estimate for the current year is Es. 189 lakhs and the 
estimate for the coming year is Es. 211 lakhs. The most^ important recent 
development was the formation of special armed constabulary, which alone accounted 
for twelve lakhs of rupees, besides the money spent on the expansion of the regular 
police force. Expenditure on jail was unusually heavy owing to the abnormal num- 
ber of prisoners and the high prices of grain. , , , . 

The Government proposes to spend Es. 71 lakhs during the coming year over 
maintenance and repair of communications. The Department of Industries will have 
at its disposal during the coming year a sum of Es. 94 lakhs, *. which is fourteen 
lakhs more than the current yearns estimates. The explanation is the large orders 
for blankets, locks and camouflage nets and other smaller orders received from the 
Government of India. The activities of the Department are to be further expanded 
with the object of developing small scale industries to meet war demands. 

Total liabilities at the end of the current year are estimated at Es, 37,08 
lakhs and at the end of the budget year at Es. 37,46 lakhs. The increase is entirely 
due to the expectation of a large issue of bonds under the Encumbered Estates Act. 
The ways and means position has been exceptionally easy throughout the current 
year and is likely to remain so next year. The U. P. Government now hold about 
one and a half crores worth of defence loans. 


Government of Madras 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

The Madras Presidency’s Budget for 1942-43, published from Madras on the 
16Ui. March 1042 estimates the revenue at Es. 18,97,87 lakhs and the expenditure 
at Es. 18,94,28 lakhs, leaving a small surplus of Es. 3,59 lakhs. 

Explaining the reasons why no reduction in taxation is proposed, the Govern- 
ment state : 

“The Government have considered very carefully whether the favourable 
revenue situation in which they find themselves justifies any reduction of taxation 
or the suspension of any of the commercial taxes. They have come to the con- 
clusion that the course of events during the coming year is so uncertain that 
there is a possibility that revenues may be seriously affected, that expenditure on 
Air Raid Precautions or on relief of distress may far exceed what lias been pro- 
vided, and for this reason they have reluctantly come to tlie conclusion that any 
such proposal must be abandoned and that all resources be conserved for 

emplwment in any emergency which may develop.” 

The budget estimates provide for the grant of usual land revenue concessioiii 
and for the continuance of all the existing taxes at their present rates. Owing 
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to the uncertainty of the political situation no provision has been made for a 
Ministry or for the pay or travelling allowances of the Members of the Legislature or 
for elections to the Provincial Legislative Assembly. Provision has, however, been 
made for the revision of electoral rolls and for the triennial elections to the 
Legislative Council. 

An increase of Rs. 19,20 lakhs is anticipated in the Income-tax revenue, while 
the revenue from Provincial Excise is expected to fall by Rs. 29,03 lakhs. The 
Revenue from the Motor Vehicles and Petrol Taxes shows a decrease on account 
of petrol rationing. On the expenditure side, provision has been made for payment 
to local bodies of an additional toll com]>ensation amounting to Rs. 22.57 lakhs for 
payment of an additional contribution of Rs. 9,75 lakhs to the Sinking Fund, for 
a block grant of Rs. 5.76 lakhs, inclusive of the half grant expected from the 
Government of India, for the relief of groundnut cultivators, and for an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 15,00 lakhs for the relief of distress among handloom weavers. A sum 
of Rs. 60.10 lakhs has been provided for expenditure on Civil Defence measures, 
while additions to the Police Force are also to be made to bring it up to the 
strength considered necessary to deal with any emergency. 

Provision has been made for schemes of new expenditure involving a net 
liability of Rs. 41.24 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 22.23 lakhs recurring and an 
expenditure in 1942-1943 of Rs. 28.85 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. 17.67 lakhs 
recurring. 

Provision has been made for the multiplication of good cotton seeds and 
their distribution to ryots who grow cotton, for the creation of five new posts to tour- 
ing Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and for the opening of four new veterinary 
dispensaries and also for the establishment of village shearing and grading centres 
in the tracts of the Province where woolly sheep are bred and for the opening 
of a buffalo-breeding station at Prattur in Guntur district. Nearly Rs. 10 lakhs 
have been provided for new educational schemes, which include grants to the 
Annamalai and Andhra IJniversities, provision for opening of a B.Sc. Course in 
“Home Science” in Queen Mary’s College, Madras, grants for the opening of new 
schools, hostels and forms, teaching, building and equipment grants to local bodies 
for public libraries and for acquisition of play-grounds. A sum of Rs. 2,19 lakhs 
is provided for further extension of the facilities for education and the provision 
of midday meals for school children among the communities eligible for help by 
the labour Department, for the construction of more wells and for the acquisition 
of house-sites for them. 


Government of Orissa 

Financial Statement for 1942 — 43 

A revenue surplus of Ra. 12,000 was revealed by the budget proposals' of the 
Government of Orissa for the year 1942-43 which were placed in the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly at Cuttack on the 5th. March 1942 by the hon. Pandit Godavans 
Misra, Finance Minister. The total revenue for the year is estimated at 
Rs. 1,97,07,000 while the total expenditure on revenue account amounts to 
Rs. 1,96,95,000. 

Outside the revenue account, the budget anticipates a receipt of Es, 4,29.00 
lakhs and expenditure of Rs. '3,91.81 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs, 37,19 lakhs. 
The combined effect of the revenue surplus of Rs 12,000 and the surplus of 
Rs. 37 19 lakhs in the capital-debt-deposit section is that the opening balance of 
Es. 12.2 lakhs at the beginning of the year will be raised to Es. 49,59 lakhs at the 
end of the year which will be the closing balance of the year’s budget. 

On the revenue side, a drop of about Rs. 4.87 lakhs is expected under *' land ”, 
mainly on account of arrear payment to local bodies in South Orissa for land and 
cesses collected on their behalf amounting to about Rs. four lakhs. Forest revenue 
is likely to fall by Rs. 0.91 lakhs, the primary reason being that extra sales of 
timber for supply to the War Board may not be on such a large scale as in the 
current year. 

On the expenditure side, one of the noticeable features is the provision of 
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Bs. 3.36 lakhs for civil defeoce. Provisions tinder Education, Agriculture, industries 
and Medical have been increased by Es. 0.49 lakh, Rs. 0.58 lakh, Es. 0.54 lakh and 
Es. 0.55 lakh respectively. Expenditure under “ Police ” is expected to be Es. 0.58 
lakhs more than in the current year. 

After explaining the budgetary position of the province, the Minister referred 
to the various schemes which the Government proposed to give effect to for the im- 
provement of education in the province. The schemes included opening of a pre- 
medieal course of study in biology at the Raven shaw College, introduction 
of vocational and industrial education in the middle English and middle schools 
managed by local bodies and conversion of the Board Higher Elementary Schools 
at Koran nr into a Middle English School. 

Pandit Misra said that the expenditure under Education ’’ had increased. 
But the pi'oblem still lay where it had lain when the province was created six years 
ago. Litile in the field of education can be done without solving the most impor- 
tant question of inaugurating a University of our own. There is a widespread 
feeling that a University should be started immediately. I am trying to expendite 
preliminaries and to come before the House within a few mouths’ time, with a Uni- 
versity Bill drafted on the lines suggested in the report of the University Committee 
and also with a supplementary demand for the necessary money.”' 

Referring to public health. Pandit Misra informed the House that a provision 
had been made in the Budget for the appointment of Committee for establishing 
a link between the Public Health Department and the public. Pandit Misra also 
referred to the various schemes proposed to be undertaken by the Government du- 
ring the ensuing year for the improvement of agriculture and industries in the 
Province. 

Civil defence 

Dealing with civil defence measures, Pandit Misra said that theirs was now a 
full-fiedged province which must be able to carry on its civil defence as worthily as 
possible. So far as military defence was concerned, necessary preparations were 
being made. ** The Government are conscious of their responsibility at the present 
crisis. Therefore, necessary funds are being provided even at the sacrifice of nation - 
building developments ; because nation saving is more important than nation build- 
ing. I assure the honourable members that everything possible within our means 
will be done to ward off danger.” 

Concluding, Pandit Misra observed : “ We have long and probably too long 
relied on external protection. That has unfortunately proved now to be the weakest 
spot in our national character, a fact which is being realised by our rulers in 
Britain. However, we must prove that in spite of our want of equipment, the 
defence of our province is our first concern.’’ 
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The Council of State 

Budget Session — New Delhi — 18th. February to 2nd. April 1942 

C.-iN-C.’s Tribute to Indian Army 


The Council of State held the first meeting of the Budget Session at New 
Delhi on the 18th. February 1942. The President welcomed the Commander-iu- 
Chief who took his seat to-day and added he had no doubt that he would 
follow in the footsteps of his two immediate predecessois. The following is the 
statement of His Excellency General Sir Alan Hartley, the Commander-in-Chief : 

“Sir, as one who has ^rved in the Indian Army for nearly foity years, and 
whose pioud privilege ir is to conclude that service as Commander-in-Chief, it 
is, as hon'ble membeis must appreciate, a source of great jiride and satisfaction 
to have seen that the army acquit itself with outstanding distinction in this greatest 
war of all time. Unlike my two distinguished predecessors, I have not, so far, 
had the opportunity of seeing or commanding formations of British and Indian 
troops from this country in the actual fields of operation against the Axis. But, 
many of the units whose skill and determination were, in a large part, responsible 
for some of the most outstanding victories achieved by the British Commonwealth 
in the Middle East, previously served with me on our North-West Frontier. 
I know them, and I know the stuff of which they are made, and I never doubted 
that their performance would fail to equal that ot any of their comrades in the field. 

“Events have moved fast and far since my predecessor, General Y^avell, 
in last November, gave an account, to this house, of the achievements of Indian 
troops in the various theatres of war. A few days after he spoke to you last 
November, General Auchinleck struck at the German and Italian armoured 
strength arrayed on the borders of Cyrenaica. It was the first offensive m the 
shape of an armoured and aerial blitz, which the Commonw'ealth has been in 
a position to launch since the war began. Scarcely three weeks later Japan, 
'while talking peace, dealt those heavy and treacherous blows which spread the 
the flames of war to the Far East. On both the fronts, 'ivhich as you know we 
have always alluded to as the bastions of India’s defence, and which, as long 
as they are securely held, prevent active warfare reaching the shores of India, 
Indian and British formations from this country were immediately involved- 
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But wixile to the West, our troops repeated the triumphs of Sidi Barrani, East 
Africa, Syria, Iraq and Iran, those in the East were exposed to the concentrated 
might of a great and long prepared military and naval Power. 

Indian Troop&^ Heroism in Malaya 

*‘The self-sacrifice and the heroism of those from India who fought step by 
step as they withdrew, in the face of overwhelming odds, on the Malayan Peninsula, 
merit no less recognition than the great part played by the 4th Indian Division 
in North Africa. 

The hon’ble members will not expect me to describe in detail the actions in 
which the 4th Indian Division so distinguished itself in the battle with General 
Pommel. Suffice it to say that the Division never failed to achieve" the successive 
objectives for which it w^as made responsible. The reduction of Sidi Omar and 
Libyan Omar, the battle of Bir el Gubi, and the final full-dress action in the 
vicinity of Gazala represented the four main stages, from the Division’s point of view, 
of the giant operation, which broke the hold whh*h the Axis then had in Cyrenaica. 

‘Tt is fitting too, I conceive, that due recognition should be given on the 
floor of this House to the magnificent fighting spirit and achievements in this 

? articular operation of the British Battalions and British Gunneis with the 4th 
ndian Division, The Eoyal Sussex Pegiment at Sidi Omar, the Cameions at El 
Gubi, and the stand of the Buffs at Gazala, were outstanding contributors to 
the success and to the high tradition of the 4th Indian Division. Nor must we 
forget the artillery. In many respects, the battle in Cyrenaica turned out to be 
a gunners’ battle, and to them goes no small share of ilic credit for the destruction 
of a high proportion of the German and Italian armoiii’ed foimations. 

“As honffile members must have seen in the newspapers, the 4 th Tiidiaii Division 
was actively engaged in maintaining contact with the enemy on the Egyptian border 
throughout the pause between June of last year and the middle or November. 
There weie a series of small actions arising fxom patrols seeking to find out 
as much as possible about the enemy’s dispositions. When our assault in November 
began, the 4th Indian Division first deprived the German raiding column 
of a tank-proof sanctuary provided by the fortified positions round Sidi Omar. 
Following further successes, at Libyan Omar, the division drove on as the leaders 
of the infantry advanced behind the British Armoured forces, and finally became 
involved in the pursuit, of the defeated Axis armies fiom Gazala onwards- Taking 
the coastal route by Derna and Giovanni Berta, units of the division beat down 
in quick succession every delaying position the enemy tried to hold and lost little 
time in reaching Cirene, Barce and Benghazi. 

Syrian Operations 

“Formations from the Fourth Indian Division, particularly the Fifth Indian 
Infantry Brigade, which was involved in the Byria^ opeiations have been almost 
continuously in the action since late in 1940. And neVer once have their exemplary 
discipline and fighting spirit flagged. 

“Peference must also be made here to certain units of the Fifth Indian Divi- 
sion wffiich accomplished a striking thrust, i’loin Biwa, in the south of the Egyptian 
desert and captured the Italian garrison of the useful but lonely oasis of Jalo 
far in the interior of Cyienaica. That little operation was carried out with a dash 
and determination which achieved a well deserved and conspicuously inexpensive 
success. 

‘By this time General Pommel had withdrawn south of Jediibya where a 
combination of terrible w^eather and communications which were stretched to 
many hundreds of miles prevented Geneial Auchinleck from following him up in 
force. The bon. members will recall that, at the beginning of our Western Desert 
Ofiensive in November last, rain in Cyrenaica seriously handicapped the German 
Air aims giving support to their ground forces. Unprecedented storms and lain 
swept over Cyrenaica in January wLere this time it was our forces who bad to 
Bufier all the impediment of bogged communications, and unserviceable aerodromes. 
As a lesnlfc, Geneial Pommel w’as able to reform his battered anils and wu'th the 
lielp^ of reinforcements, which had got through at some cost acioss the 
Mediterianean, to launch a counter-oftensivc againsf the forwaid units of the Eighth 
Arniy. This conn fir-offensive began in early January. The Fouith Division for 
which there had been some prospect of well-eained rest and respite at Benghazi, 
naturally became again immediately involved and fighting took place. 

“The Seventh Indian Infantry Brigade was soinli of Benghazi and was cut off 
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by columns of German tanks which cut the road north of the town. Effoxts by 
the remainder of the Fouitli Indian Division to break through to the rescue of the 
beleaguered party "were unavailing and it appealed that the whole of the Seventh 
Brigade and also a part of the Fith Brigade ^voiild be lost. For two days there 
was silence, and the worst w^as feared. Then the Seventh Brigade suddenly appeared 
back in our lines west of Tobruk. It is one of the most thrilling stoiies of the war. 
The brigade was led out of the trap, not to the noith and east as the Germans 
expected, but to the south-west. Eight through the German lines they w^ent, and, 
then turning east, made their way bac£ On the way they frequently passed enemy 
columns ; but by a combination of blniF and boldness managed lo deceive the 
Germans and so got through safely. Full details are not yet available, but it is 
believed that most of this personnel of the Brigade have escaped, although they 
lost a certain amount of vehicles and equipment. 

“In the meantime, the remainder of the Fourth Indian Division was caiTying 
out a fighting retreat to the noith of the hills. Closely followed by the enemy, who 
constantly attempted to encircle them or break through the rear guards, the Fifth 
and Eleventh Indian Infantry Brigades safely rejoined the main body of the Eighth 
Army near Gazala. This retreat was excellently carried out. I can now say that 
the military education of this great division is complete ; for now they have 
had their first experience of what a retreat means. 

Tbieute to the 4th. Indian Division 

“I should like to tell the hon. Members what a highly placed British service 
officer on a visit from the Middle East to Delhi said to me the other day about the 
Eourth Indian Division. He said that it was the finest fighting formation at pre- 
sent in the Empire. It is pleasant to hear that from a completely unprejudiced ob- 
server. And ill a message received from the Middle East a week ago, I was de- 
lighted to read that, in spite of their present setbacks, the morale of this famous 
Division is just as high as ever. 

“I must now turn to the grim picture on our Eastern fiank. Here our Indian 
soldiers have been engaged in a number of retreats and desperate defence, and I 
fear our losses have been heavy The first serious reverse, in which Indian troops 
shared with British and Canadians a heavy sacrifice, vas in Hong Kong. There the 
Fifth Battalion, the Fourteenth Punjab Regiment, the Hong Kong-8ingapore Royal 
Aitillery and medical personnel, were involved in the capitulation after a short, but 
deteimined, struggle. They had to hold great frontages with little force— four miles 
to a battalion. They had been faced by odds of about four to one without any air 
support at all. A contributory cause oi the surrender was the destruction of the 
water-supply. The garrison had done its best. It is an honourable defeat, A 
Biitish Army officer who managed to escaxie has spoken enthusiastically of the 
great fight put up by our Indian soldiers. 

'‘To turn to another theatre of w^ar. In North Malaya. Gurkha and British 
Battalions, including Indian States Forces Battalions, met the initial Japanese on- 
slaught. Without any - declaration of war, the Japanese launched large forces, 
amounting to four divisions, from Southern Siam and diove bald-headed for 
Northern Malaya. Admirably equipped for the purpose and with large numbers 
which enabled them to hold strong bodies on the coast in the rear of our positions, 
their direct assault could not possibly be stemmed for any length of time with the 
forces at our tUspoal. As hon. members are well aware, the enmy had, in addition, 
sui^eriority at sea and in the air. The fail of Singapore is a great though not 
crushing defeat. I have few details of the actual events in which our men took 
part, and how it is unlikely that 'we shall know the full stoiy until later. 

At Singapore and Buema 

“You will have seen in the papers to-day the list of units present in Singapore. 

I must not give any further details ; as to do so would nierely give the Japanese 
information with wduch to check their captures. It is not likely that any whole 
units have escaped but small parties may have been able to get away, I cannot, 
however, hold out much ho]3e. The loss of these bni\e men, as well as .of their 
valuable equii^ment, is, of course, most serious. There is just one thing I should 
like to mention. Fantastic stories have been put about by the enemy of desertions 
by Indian troops. All I can say is this. Far liom deserting in the heartbreaking 
conditions in which they found themselves, large bodies which weie from time to 
time cut off by Japanese landings in the rear, or by infiltration, refused to surrender 
and forced meir way back by jungle tracks alter immense exertions. And this 
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happened, I would have you note, time and^tinie again, w'hen it would have been so 
easy to surrender and have done with it all.” « , 

In Burma also, as you know, the Indian troops have been fighting against a 
strong attack, and have been slowly pushed back. The stoutness of their defence 
has given time for some reinforcements to reach that country. In the north, Chinese 
troops have come into Burma and taken over a section of the front in the protection 
of their life line, the Burma Eoad. The unity and common interest of India and 
China is shown by the visit of Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek. Our troops and his 
ate now fighting alongside each other. ^ . a ^ 

‘Tn spite ot our present situation, there is no cause to lose heart. Admittedly 
our losses are grievous and the situaiion is serious, but in other wars, as well as in 
this, we have pulled through from even greater situations.” 

‘^Biit I must warn you. We must be prepared for more bad news before the 
tide turns. We must be prepaied for attacks on our shipping on the seas ; and we 
must be prepared for attacks on this land of India from the air and 1by bombard- 
ment from the sea, and we may even have to face the possibility of a landing. One 
thing I feel quite certain, and that is that the enemy will lose no opportunity for 
spreading panic and undermining the morale of the people.” 

‘We must face these threats in a spirit of calmness. To brave men danger is 
an incentive to additional effort. I am able to give you that military prepaiations to 
meet the new situation are well in hand. But we must have equipment to replace 
our losses ; and I urge all men in the factories, in the mills and in the workshops 
to work as they have never worked before. I will repeat the Prime Minister’s 
famous message : ‘Give us the tools and we will finish the job.’ We, in this case, 
means the soldiers, sailors and airmen of India. And I say tliat on the workmen of 
India lies the responsibility for providing the sinews of war to keep the horrors of 
conflict away from our fields and from our cities.” 

After the Commander-in -Chief s statement, the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

Official Bills Passed 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Within thirty minutes this morning, the Council passed, with- 
out discussion or amendment, seven bills recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Four of them were sponsored by the Commerce Secretary, Sir Alan Lloyd, They 
were Bills to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act and the Indus Vessels Act and a Bill to continue the provision made 
under an Ordinance for assistatice to the coffee industry by regulating the export 
of coffee from and the sale of coffee in British India and by other means. The 
Bills to amend the Indian Medical Council Act and to provide for the incorporation, 
regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to 
one province were sponsored by Mr. Tyson, Secretary, Education Department. 
Lastly, Sir Feroz Khari Noon had a Bill to amend the Indian Boilers Act. 

Aid to Burma Evacuees 

Earlier in the morning, on a motion to elect four non-official members to serve 
on the Standing Emigration Committee, Pandit IJrtday Nath Kunzru referred to 
Indians in Buima and Malaya. He' said that owing to war conditions in Burma, 
Indians were compelled to return to India and about 40,000 haci already reached 
this country, mostly by sea. The sea route, however, had become unsafe on 
account of the Japanese submarine menace, and he urged that the Government 
should make every endeavour to develop land routes to Burma without the least 
possible delay. The Pandit next referred to reception arrangements for the 
evacuees in India and suggested that timely information should be given to the 
reception committees at the ports to cope with the rush. He also suggested that 
the staff of the Protector of Immigrants should be strengthened and greater 
latitude should be given to him in the matter of incurring expenditure. Lastly, the 
Pandit urged that the Government should take steps to afford facilities to evacuees, 
most of whom might be starting life afiesh. 

Messrs P, N, Sapru, Padshah and Hossain Imam participated in the discussion. 

Mr. Q. S, Bozman, Secretary, Department of Indians Overseas, replying to 
the discussion, said that so far 65,000 Indians had left Biiima, but exact figures of 
the evacuees from Malaya were still unobtainable. Mr. Bozman said that there 
were two land routes to Buima from India, both of which were freely used 
without any restrictions. The Government were also making arrangements to 
provide shelter, food and medical aid all along the loute. As for shipping infor- 
mation, Ml. Bozman said that the difficulty was that none knew when a ship 
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would arrive. They could only know when a ship left a port. Mr. Bozman also 
assured the Council that all steps were being taken to strengthen the organisation 
of the Protector of Immigrants, and the ppdiJlem of finding employment for 
the evacuees had not escaped the notice of the Government. He added that 
the Government of Burma were taking all possible steps to protect the lives and 
property of the Indians still in Burma. 

Referring to the allegations of racial discrimination, Mr. Bozman said that the 
Council and the public would be wise to defer passing judgment till conditions 
settled down. The information which came out to India in regard to these 
allegations was generally tainted information. In conclusion, Mr Bozman Assured 
the House that the Government would do all in their power to ease the lot of 
Indian evacuees and make them feel that they were returning to their homes. 

Discussion on Railway Budget 

24th. FEBRUARY : — The Council held the general discussion on the Railway 
Budget to-day. Sir A. P. Patro, who opened the debate, regretted that the Budget gave 
no relief to the people of India, who had decidedly contributed to the huge surplus. 
He asked what the Railway Board had done to increase amenities and facilities 
for the travelling public and to help the ryot in the transport of his law produce 
direct to the Central market eliminating middlemen. Sir A. P. Patro considered 
that it was not possible for the small cultivator to indent a whole wagon and the 
proposed levy of two annas in the rupee on smaller consignments of foodstuffs and 
grain was bound to act as a great hardship on him. The speaker complained that 
no initiative had been taken for effective co-ordination of transport facilities and 
the railway authorities had not given up their attitude of systematic apathy to- 
wards indigenous industries. 

Sir Shantidas Aslcuran hoped that the Communications Member would take 
immediate steps to consult non-official and business interests with a view to 
solving the increasingly difficult transport problem. He hoped that in the light 
of non-official criticism of the proposal to increase freight rates and fares, which 
was expected to yield only one crore of rupees, the Communications Member would 
give up the proposal. 

Mr. Dalai deplored the Government’s obstinacy in refusing to encourage 
locomotive pioduction in India. He hoped that in future the Central Railway 
Advisory Council would be consulted before any railway lines were lifted. 

Mr. Eussetn Imam suggested that instead of increasing freights on smaller 
consignments of foodstuffs and grains and fares of passengers, the railway 
authorities should effect economies by doing away with saloons, and free passes. 
He expressed the opinion that His Majesty’s Government should bear a good 
proportion of the cost of the dismantled railway lines which were made over to 
them for war purposes. 

Mr. Kalikar characterised the Government’s refusal to encourage Indian 
industries as a sbort-sigli ted policy intended to placate vested interests. He com- 
plained of acute shortage of wagons in the countryside, aggravating the hardships 
of the poor cultivator. 

Pandit Eridaxpiath Kunzru charged the Government with under-estimating 
their revenues and wanted to know why the net cost of the dismantled lines 
had been debited to the Depreciation Account when the money had to be 
recovered from the Britsh Government. Referiing to the curtailment of services, 
Pandit Kunzru said that it would not be a wise policy to further dismantle 
the railway lines when the war was threatening to come to the shores of India. 
In this connection, he characterised the railway policy as ‘‘halting and shortsighted”, 
in not preparing to meet emergencies in peace time, particularly in the matter of 
construction of locomotives and machine tools. He said : “Had the Government 
thought less of vested interests and more of the future of the country itself, India 
would have been in a position to make a much larger contribution to war effort. 
The Government’s decision to take over the B. N. W. and R, K. Railways was due 
to the efforts of the members of the expanded Council and he urged that the 
Government should take advantage of the present situation and take over the 
remaining three company-managed railways forthwith. As for the depreciation 
Fund, Pandit Kunzru urged the appointment of a committee of the Central 
Legislature to enquire both into the size of the Fund and the Separation Convention. 

Mr. P. AT. Sapru referred to the recent railway accident on the E. I. Railway 
and wanted the fullest details and a message of sympathy to be sent to the victims 
of the accident. Referring to the Budget Mr. Bapru criticised the curtailment of 
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transport facilities ai a time when other means of transport had already been 
CvOn traded to the lowest, limit. Be felt that it was entirely nn justifiable to enhance 
rates and fares when the means of transport in general had shrunk and prices had 
gone up. He regarded this an indirect taxation which he characterised as the worst 
form of taxation. In this connection, Mr. Sapru referred to the use of saloons and 
of fiea passes to railwaymen and said that the railways were reducing the facilities 
for trans|)Oi*t for the public, but not for their own men. Mr. Sapru also enquired 
if the policy of dismantling railways was being followed by the Dominions and 
the Colonies. 

Sir Andreiu Clow, Communications Member, replying to the debate, referred 
to Sir A, P, I^atro^s observation that the phenomenal surplus was not diie to the 
careful management but due to the war. He was the last to claim, said the 
Bailway Member, that the efficiency of the railways should be measuiTd by a 
deficit or a siir})his, although some members of the House applied that test when 
the dark days of depression were with us. Management, nevertheless, played a 
great part in the earning of revenue: surplus did represent additional work done 
by an immense army of men. 

Replying to ciiticisms made by Mr. P. H. Parker and others as regards the 
Depreciation Fund, the Railway Member declared that so far from the fund 
having too much in it, it had, on the whole, too little in it, and there was little 
ground for complacency until it stood at a higher figure than it did at present. 

After explaining the changes proposed in the rates for food grains, he said 
that the increase proposal was intended not to raise half a crorc, but to secure 
better use of wagons which, members would agree, was a laudable object. 

In giving an increase in wages, railways were, in many cases, following private 
employers. It was tiue that an increase of purchasing power at a time when the 
supply of goods had not increased had its dangers, and it was well to he reminded of 
that fact. As regaids the suggestion in favour of some form of deferred expenditure 
the railways were following it to some extent by extending the provident fund; but 
to give a benefit which was going to accrue after the war, maant that the man who 
had accustomed himself to a certain standard of living on his present wages had to 
tighten his belt. That was a hard thing to ask a man to do on a very low scale of 
pay. Speaking of the extensions given to ofiicers, the Railway Member asked for the 
sympathy of the House in the acute paucity of experienced officers which railwavs 
were experiencing as a result of a large number of men going overseas. He 
explained that these ofiicers, sent abroad, received their railway salary or the salary 
of their military rank, whichever was higher, and in most cases, the railway salary 
was found to be higher. In the ranks of General Mangers, suitable officers ‘did not 
flourish in large numbeis, and the posts of General Managers were such that it was 
not desirable to have a rapid change of officers. The Council at this stage 
adjourned till the 26tb. 

Teansfer of Defence to an Indian 

26th. FEBRUARY Pt. ff. N, Kuncru's resolution urging the transfer 
of the Defence portfolio to a non-ofiicial Indian, which was passed to-day by 
11 votes to 5. official members remaining neutral, evoked a keen debate. 
The Pandit said that there was nothing new in his proposal, as the Feder- 
ation Scheme envisaged that the Commandcr-in-Ghief would cease to be a 
member of the Governor-Generars Council. He maintained that it was entirely 
within the competence of the Secretary of Slate for India to effect the change 
asked for without an amendment of the Act. Pandit Kunzru felt that political 
and military considerations demanded that the Commander-in-Ohief should be 
relieved of his political duties and left free to devote his whole time to pressing 
military duties. He averred that the present arrangement had not roused popular 
enthusiasm for war and maintained that the proposed change would go a long way 
to mobilise public support for war effort. He. tlierefore, appealed to 'Britain to act 
before the Bituation became still graver. 

Sir Shaniidas Aslatran supported the resolution from the conviction that the 
defence of India was the primary responsibility of Indians themselves and an 
Indian Defence Member would be in a better position to strengthen the people's 
morale and iiispiie them with confidence necessary to face the future with couraae 
and foriUude. ^ 

4 .U 7 thought that Indians should be increasingly associated with 

tne fie ence oi the count] y and therefore considered that ho patriotic Indian 
woLiid dmer from the geucial principle underlying the proposal contained in the 
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resotiltion* He declared that patchwork arrangements would not satisfy Indian 
aspirations, and advocated a radical change in the structure of Indian administration. 
In his opinion,^ there was no justification whatsoever for the Government with- 
holding responsibility for the defence of the country from Indians. 

Sir Mohamed Yakub said that the situation was so serious that they could 
not pass any judgment on an important point like the one under discussion 
without thoroughly going into it. He maintained that the time was past for 
preparing the country as desired by the mover of the resolution and the gravity 
of the situation demanded all-out action. He pointed out that the defence policy was 
not framed in India and asked what would be the position of an Indian Defence 
Member if there was a clash of interests between Britain and India and between 
the Indian Defence Member and the Comm an der-in -Chief. These were complicated 
questions not capable of yielding easy solutions at the present juncture. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru maintained that all except die-hards should accept the 
proposal. He deplored the wide cleavage between the Government and the people 
in the country and urged that the question should be approached not purely 
from the military point of view but from the psychological point of view also. He 
asked what particular experience of war strategy Sir James Grigg had to merit 
his elevation to the post of Secretary of State for War. Given equal opportunities 
and proper environment, Indians could do much better than Britishers. 

Sir Ramunni Merion felt that the present was an inopportune time to make 
the change advocated in the resolution. They should not make drastic changes in the 
constitution during war. He also doubted whether the appointment of an Indian 
as Defence Member would bring about the necessary war enthusiasm in the country. 

Sardar Bahadur Sohha Singh supported the resolution on the ground that 
there were capable Indians to take charge of the portfolio. 

Messrs Padshah and Mohammed Hussain^ members of the Muslim League 
Party, opposed the resolution. They were not opposed to Indian isation of the 
Goveimor-GeneraFs Executive Council. On the contrary, they supported it, but 
they felt that no useful purpose would be served by appointing another Indian 
on the Council, unless he had the backing of the peoples of India. 

Messrs. Dalai, Kalihar and Ntkunja Behari Das supported the resolution, 
Messrs. Dalai and Kalikar emphasising the urgent necessity of making Indians 
responsible for the defence of India. 

Pandit Kunzru, in his reply to the debate, asserted that even now, an Indian. 
Defence Member would strengthen India’s position, and that nothing short of 
complete Indianisation of the Central Executive would satisfy the demands of 
the country. He referred to the British attitude towards the defence of the 
Pacific and the consequent protest of Australia which was responsible for a 
partial meeting of the Australian demand. An Indian Defence member could make 
similar demands on behalf of India, which would be met more expeditiously than 
at present. The resolution was carried by 11 votes against 5, the Government 
remaining neutral. 

Companies Act Amending Bill 

The Council allowed Mr. Parker to introduce a Bill to amend the Companies 
‘Act, The Bill, inter aha, seeks to delete Section 54 of the Companies Act to 
bring the Indian law into line with the British Act. It also provides that an 
‘arrangement’ under Section 153 included a re-organisation of share capital by 
consolidation or sub-division of shares* 

The Council then adjourned till the 28tli. February when the General Budget 
was presented and thereafter adjourned till March 5. 

General Discussion of Budget 

5th. MARCH : — Opening the general discussion on the Budget to-day, Sir A, P, 
Patro welcomed the Government’s decision to meet 35 crores of the deficit by 
resorting to loans instead of imposing still further taxation on an already 
overtaxed people. He considered the lowering of incomes liable for assess- 
ment as practically a compulsory national savings scheme, and he looked at the re- 
patriation of Sterling loans as a real blessing as the drain on India’s resources 
would be minimized. 

Pandit Hirdaynaih Knnzru, earnestly pleaded for the early establishment 
of a National Government at the Centre and said that the country did not 
grudge the Vast sums of money which were being spent on the defence of India. 
He, however, inquired to what extent this expenditure was being utilized to build 
up the national morale. 

21 
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Mr. i?* H, Parker regretted the lack of co-ordination of control of expenditure 
to ensure the maximum benefit in connexion with A.R.P, and urged that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked to bear in mind that their surpluses 
should be spent on immediate requirements of an essential nature and that it 
would be beneficial to reserve what could be set aside for expenditure at a late date. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru emphasized that the expenditure should be directed towards 
the production and organization of national resources. “We want a total war effort,” 
he said. He laid special emphasis on the urgent need for efficient organization for 
internal security and wanted the creation of a “Home Security” Department forthwith. 

Sir Shantidas Askuran said that the people would most willingly bear even 
larger financial burdens if they were convinced that the expenditure was most 
economically incurred for building up efficient defence services for the country and 
that the fruits of this expenditure would be available in the form of active defence 
of this country when necessary. Stating that whatever confidence the people had in 
the security of life and property had been rudely shaken by the events of the last 
few months. Sir Shantidas observed that such confidence could be inspired only if 
trusted leaders of the people were put in power. He appealed to the Government to 
put into operation war risks insurance for buildings and machinery. For strengthen- 
ing the country’s gold reserves he suggested that India’s sterling resources might be 
converted to gold and kept in the United States. He thought that the Government’s 
frequent sale of silver at low rates was ruinous both to Government finance and also 
to the poor man whose silver stocks depreciated in value. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Jeremy Rai^man, Finance Member, said he was 
glad that the general tone of comment on the Budget had been restrained and 
members recognized the djiffioulties of the situation and realized that it was a 
problem for both the public as well as ths Government. The Finance Member said 
he did not want to enter into arguments on the political issues raised by Mr. Sapru^ 
but he felt it rather difficult to accept the argument that wheieas a National Gov- 
ernment might call for heavier sacrifices the present Government was not wise in 
imposing tax on incomes less than Rs. 1,200 per year. He maintained that in times 
of crisis every section of the people must share the sacrifices. Sir Jeremy entirely 
agreed with the suggestion that relief should be found in greater production of food- 
stuffs and clothes, and assured the House that the question was receiving the active 
consideration ^ of the Government and the Member for Lands and Health was for- 
mulating active steps to stimulate more production of foodstuffs with a view to 
attaining regional self-importance to this problem and everything possible would be 
done in the matter in co-operation with the provincial Governments who were fully 
alive to the necessity of increasing food supplies. 

Home Guard for Indian Defence 

6th. MARCH : — The Council to-day rejected, without a division, Pandit Hirday 
Nath KmzrxCs resolution asking for immediate steps to be taken to form a Home 
Guard for the defence of India. Pandit Kiinzm^ moving the resolution, 
drew the attention of the Council to the war situation in the Pacific and 
in Burma, and referred to the recent speech of the Commander-in-Ohief 
indicating how and where Japan could attack India. Pandit Kunzru said : 
“The situation is very serious indeed ; and yet there is no reason why we should sit 
with folded arms. Our danger is a test of our manhood.” The Coramander-in-Ohief 
General Alan Bartley, explained that the home guards in England were under 
the ^ar Office and were a military organization. In pre-war days, both in England 
and '^ndia, they had a Territorial Army, which had been incorporated in the 
Regular Forces after the outbreak of the war. In India to-day they were extremely 
short of equipment and instructors, and however they might wish, they could not 
spare them for any other purpose for the present. He said that the expanding 
Army of India should be regarded as home guards for this country. 

Supply of Hindi & Urdu works to Libraries 

Honse, however, adopted Mr. P. N. Sapru’s resolution which sought the 
moclincation or the law so as to secure that “a copy of every work printed in the 
country in Hindi is supplied to the library of the Hindi Bahitya Sammelan and of 
every printed v^rk in Urdu to the Anjuman Taraqqui-i-Urdu” in the same way as 
It was done in Great Britain. .. j 


Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

to amend the Indian Com- 

panies Act and then adjourned till March 10. 
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Official Motions passed 

10th. MARCH : — ^The Council held a brief sitting; in the course of which it 
agreed to five official motions seeking to elect non -official members to the Central 
Advisory Council for Railways, the Standing Committee to advise on the subjects 
other than “Roads” dealt with in the Department of Communications, the Standing 
Committee to advise on subjects with which the Department of Supply is concerned 
and the Standing Committee to advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce 
as well as three members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads which will 
be constituted to advise the Governor-General-in- Council in the administration of 
the Central Road Fund during the financial year 1942-43. 

Official Bills passed 

The Council also agreed to take into consideration and pass four Bills namely, 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, the Bill further to amend the 
Cotton dinning and Pressing factories Act 1925, the Bill to 'provide for the extension 
of the time limited by or under the Indian Patents and Designs Act, 1911, for doing 
of acts thereunder, and the Bill to extend the date upto which certain duties 
characterised as protective in the First Schedule to the Indian Tariff Act, 19S4, 
shall have effect as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Wheat Storage in North India 

When the last Bill was taken into consideration, Mr. Hussein Imam asked 
the Government what measures they were taking to ease the situation created by 
the acute shortage of wheat. He expressed the opinion that the whole difficulty 
was due to the Government exporting wheat out of the country for military 
purposes without ensuring adequate supply of the commodity for consumption by the 
internal civil population and also on account of the holding of large stock of wheat 
in the Punjab, a number of holders not agreeing to release their stocks in view of 
the maximum price fixed by the Government. He urged the Government to take 
all measures to have these difficulties removed. 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the House that the Government was fully conscious 
of the extremely difficult position in the various wheat-eating centres in Northern 
India in the last few weeks and was doing its best to keep the position in hand till 
the new crops move in a few weeks time, and see that there was a fair distribution 
of available wheat to the civil population. The Government was also making 
enquiries as to the extent it would be necessary to have substitute food grains, 
say, bailey, secured. The Government was devoting unremitting attention to this 
problem and would continue to give its earnest attention with a view to seeing that 
all possible measures were taken to put an end to the very unfortunate state of 
affairs. As regards export of wheat for Army purposes Sir Alan said he was not in 
a position to give figures of army purchases exported but he informed the House 
that the exports were mainly for consumption by Indian soldiers abroad, and it 
was reasonable that Indian forces overseas must look to India for their food 
supplies. Replying to Mr. Hussein Imam’s point that there was large holding of 
wheat in the Punjab, Sir Alan stated that in the nature of things, no sure 
knowledge of visible wheat _ was feasible as only the supply entered the visible 
quantity. He declared that it was the determination of the Government to ensure 
fair distribution and movement of next year’s crop and if it was as good as the 
Government hoped, by judicious management the Government hoped to ensure the 
above object. The Council then adjourned till March 18. 

Subsidies to Civil Flying Clubs 

18th. MARCH : — ^The Council transacted non-official business to-day. Lala 
Bamsaran Das moved^ a resolution recommending to the Government not to 
discontinue the subsidies to civil flying clubs in the country except in provinces 
where a proclamation of emergency was in force. Lala Bamsaran Das contended 
that ^ the flying clubs were performing useful work by providing initial training for 
candidates selected by the Government for the air force and by making India 
airminded, and submitted that the stoppage of the present small subsidies to these 
Clubs was false economy. Mr. S, N* Boy, Communications Secretary, said that 
if the air force felt that more concentrated training was required at a central 
organisation under the immediate control of the Defence Department with a view 
to obtaining more co-ordinated and quicker results, the Flying Clubs must give 
way. The subsidy to the clubs depended on the number of training aircraft they 
operated ; and, as most of the training aircraft which the Government had provided 
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these Clubs -with had been ’vvifchdrawn from them, the subsidy scheme had to be 
given up, at least during the war peiiod. If, however, after satisfying air force 
requirements the Government considered it possible to enable some Clubs to 
discharge their present functions, the Government would be glad to continue to help 
them. Lala Eamsaran Das withdrew the resolution in view of the Government’s 
asBuiance. 

Civil Defence 

The Council next adopted Mr. P. JSf. Sapru^s resolution recommending to the 
Government to constitute a Standing Committee of both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature for advising the Department of Civil Defence, after Dr. E, Raghavendra 
Rao had assured the House that the Government would welcome non-official 
co-operation in all civil defence measures, and that it proposed to constitute a 
Standing Committee to advise the Civil Defence Department. 

India & Eastern Group Council 

Mr. M. AT. Dalai moved a resolution recommending to the Government that, 
immediate steps be taken to require the representation of the Government of India 
on the Eastern Group Supply Council to submit a detailed report of his activities 
on the Council with special reference to the establishment, expansion, or develop- 
ment of any new or existing industries in this country at an early date, and to 
place the same before the next session of the Central Legislature. Mr. Dalai asked 
what assurance this country had that, when there were alternative sources of 
supply within the Eastern Group countries, India would get a square deal ; nor 
was India assured in any way that, when it was a question of new industries 
being established or existing ones being expanded, India’s claim would not be 
ignored. Mr. A, de 0, Willia^ns replied that the Eastern Group Council could 
not be regarted as an appendage to the Government of India. The expenditure 
for the maintenance of the Council was borne by His Majesty’s Government, who 
also paid half the cost of the general administration of the Council, the other half 
being borne by the member-countries. The cost of the expert-advising staff was 
entirely borne by the United Kingdom. The Government of India was, therefore, 
not in a position to direct the Councirs activities. Mr. A, deC. Williams further 
pointed out how there had been an enormous increase in industrial production in 
the country since the Council started functioning. If Mr, Dalai was not satisfied 
with his reply he must approach the Supply Department and the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India. Mr. Dalai withdrew the resolution 
in view of the Government’s sympathetic reply. 

Indians in Artillery Corps 

Pandit Kunzru moved a resolution recommending to the Government that 
immediate steps be taken to provide that Indians were freely appointed as officers 
in the Indian Corps of Engineers, the Indian Artillery and the Mechanised Cavalry. 
Pandit Kunzru said that the present proportion of Indian commissioned officers 
to British commissioned officers in the Indian Artillery, the Indian Corps of 
Engineers and the Mechanised Cavalry which was one to seven, two to seven and 
one to four, respectively, was highly unsatisfactory. He pleaded for a radical 
improvement in the position. Pandit Kunzru also referred to the absence of any 
information as to the exact proportion of Indian commissioned officers to British 
commissioned officers undergoing training in the Fighting Vehicles School at 
Ahmednagar. Pandit Kunzru dismissed the plea put forward on behalf of the 
Government that sufficient number of Indian cadets of the requisite standard was 
not forthcoming, as lacking conviction. ^ He declared that if Indians were to 
consider this war as their own, all the galling restrictions on Indians in these 
services should be forthwith removed. Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Sapru 
supported the resolution. Mr, Williams reserved his reply for the next non-official 
day. 

Indian Evacuees from Burma 

The Council^ next discussed Mr. Mohamed Hussein's adjournment motion on 
the plight of Indian evacuees from Burma. Mr. Hussein invited the Government’s 
attention to the reports he had received from reliable quarters of highhanded action 
on the part of Mr. R, H* Hutchings (Agent of the Government of India in Burma), 
who was alleged to have used force on some of the evacuees when they wanted 
to leave Kangoon ^ by steamer. He asked Government why they had not made 
necessary preparations in time to evacuate as many Indians as possible from 
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Rangoon before the city was handed over to the military and it was exposed to loot- 
ing and arson. Mr. G* S. Bozman said that he was pained to hear of the charge 
of highhandedness levelled at Mr. Hutchings by the mover of the motion. He 
demanded from Mr. Hussein a full statement of all evidence with regard to the 
incident so that he could go into them. After drawing the attention of the House 
to an account of his experiences at Akyab last Friday which he had related in 
the Assembly yesterday, Mr. Bozman said he was not at present in a position to 
say anything definitely as regards the report about the reservation of a land route 
for the European and Anglo-Indian communities, bat he assured the House that 
the Government would do its utmost to remove all reservations, adding that 
wherever reservations were required for military purposes this would be done 
without distinction of race, caste or creed. Mr. Hussein withdrew the motion 
as he felt that its purpose had been secured. The Council then adjourned till 
March 20. 

The Fistastce Bill Debate 

20th. to 24th. MARCH The Finance Bill as passed by the Assembly was. placed 
on the table of the Council which met for the purpose on the 20th. The 4ebate on 
the Bill commenced on Monday, the 23rd. March, when a general desire to cry a 
political truce during the negotiations of Sir Stafford Ciipps, was expressed. Pandit 
H. K. Kunzru^ on behalf of the Progressive Party, announced that, although they 
had been opposing the Finance Bill in the past, as a gesture of goodwill to Sir 
Stafford Crippa they had decided to remain neutral on the Bill this session. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by several other members. Mr. F. F, Kahkar criticized 
the Army policy of the Government under which, he said, Britons, Australians 
and Anglo-Indians were given preference to Indians in the commissioned ranks. 
This policy, he said, was responsible for the paucity of suitable recruits for the 
emergency commission ranks of the Army. Pandit Kunzru protested against “the 
discriminatory treatment meted out to Indian evacuees from Burma, Malaya and 
Far Eastern countries.” He urged that some membeis of the Standing Emigration 
Committee should be deputed to visit Assam, the Assam-Burma route and other 
port towns to see for themselves what arrangements had been made for the comfort 
of those evacuees. Pandit Kunzru reiterated his demand for revision of the Income- 
tax law as far as it related to undivided Hindu families. Referring to shortage 
of wheat and other grains, he wanted the Government to outline their policy of 
ensuring adequate supplies for internal consumption during the year. The Council 
sdjourned till the next day, the 24th. March, when it passed, without amendment, 
the Finance Bill as also the Bill to amend the Agricultural Produce (Grading and 
Marking) Act and the Bill to amend the Indian Tools (Army) Act, 

During the second reading of the Finance Bill, questions relating to internal^ 
security and evacuees from Burma and other Far Eastern countries were prominent- 
ly discussed. Non-official members belonging to the League and the progressive 
parties extended welcome to Sir Staffoid Oripps and wished success to Ms mission. 
The Chair, associating with these sentiments, pulled up some members for indulging 
in communal recriminations. Mr, Das wanted an assuiance from the Government 
that all necessary steps had been effectively taken to protect the lives and property 
of the people from internal disorders, if and when they broke out in the country, 
Mr. P. A. Sapru made an unequivocal declaration that, given freedom to Indifl, 
they would fight to the last to destioy the Axis powers. He said that the main 
giievance against the Government had been that there had been little democracy 
in this country. He had a four-point criticism against the present rulers of India. 
This related to questions of man-power and statesmanship, production, both industrial 
and agricultural, strategy and psychology. Mr. Sapru urged the develo])ment of 
heavy and medium size cottage indiistiies and wanted a whole- time ofiicer for 
production. He also wanted a machinery to be set up at the Centre to co-ordinate 
the effort of labour, employers and the Government. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. Conran Smith explained what action the Government 
were taking to protect the country against the apprehended outbreaks of internal 
disorders. He said that the Provincial Governments had been requested to increase 
the police force and 30,000 additional men had already been added to the force. 
The Government were also examining the (juestion of supplying larger number 
of arms to the police. He did not agree with the proposal to distribute arms to 
the public or to the private organisations, because, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, such arms usually found their way to the hooligans against whom protection 
was sought The Government were also opposed to private armies. Finally, th# 
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■V%ei’oy’s National War Front had been created to build up national morale^ 
wSoh in itself was an effective weapon to check internal disorders. 

General 8ir Alan Hartley, explaining why it was necessary to send out 
Indian troops abroad, said that it was in the best interests of India that the enemy 
was kept out of the country. He repudiated the allegations that theie was any racial 
discrimination in the recruitment or treatment of Indians in the Indian Army. He, 
however, pointed out that the quality of Indian recruits for the commissioned 
ranks had lately deteriorated. 

Pandit Kunzru ; What about the British and Anglo-Indians ? 

General Hartley : Their quality has also deteriorated. 

Sir Alan also announced that, as soon as the situation regarding equipment 
improved the Government would give their best consideration to the proposal to 
establish a Home Guard for India. It would be in the form of a Territorial Army. 

As for the misbehaviour of soldiers, General Hartley assured the Council that 
no one regretted such incidents more than the Army Headquarters. They were 
taking all possible steps to prevent their recurrence and had recently organised a 
military police for the purpose. 

Mr. Hussain Imam welcomed the realisation by the British rulers that imme- 
diate changes were necessary to secure effective co-operation in the effort. He felt 
that departmental difficulties to assess the large number of persons under the 
lowering of the income-tax limit were largely responsible for the Government’s 
acceptance of an amendment in the Assembly. He severely criticised the purchasing 
policy followed by the Supply Department and said that it was largely responsible 
for the rise in prices. He also blamed the Government for its unpreparedness in 
Army matters and said that the responsibility for the piesent state of affairs lay 
with the Government and not with the non-officials. The speaker also dealt at 
some length with the question of evacuees and protested against the treatment meted 
out to Indian evacuees. Referring to the constitutional issue, he wanted those who 
urged surrender of power by the British to concede the right of self-determination 
to the Mussalmans, 

Sir Alan Lloyd assured the Council that the Government were giving their 
best consideration to the question of wheat. As for the American technical 
Mission, he gave a similar assurance that there were no sinister motives behind the 
Mission’s visit. The Mission was qoming to India to help India to get the maxi- 
mum of production from her own sources and to see what help could be rendered 
by the U. S. A. to make India self-sufficient in the matter of armament production. 

Mr. Bozman explained the position of evacuees from Ceylon and said that the 
Government of India had asked its Agent in Ceylon to make proper arrangements 
^fox evacuees. As for Burma, he said things were a little better now and 
camps had been organised for Indians. Convoys had been arranged for women 
and children In India also, camps had been organised all along the route. 
Fifteen hundred Indians were coining daily now but this number is expected to be 
doubled shortly. Biigadier Wood was, at present, in Delhi and would discuss the 
situation with Mr. Aney shortly. One hundred and fifty policemen had been sent 
to Burma and special officers knowing Indian languages bad been sent also. 

Lala Eamsaran Las waimly welcomed Sir Stafford Cripps and said we should 
extend all the co-operation we could to him. He criticised the demand for Pakis- 
tan and theHheory that a Hindu, when he became a Muslim, suddenly belonged to 
another nation. 

Mr. M. S, Aney^ Overseas Member, referred to the charges of racial discrimina- 
tion in evacuation facilities brought prominently to the notice of the public and 
said be would be the last to deny that these incidents had taken place. Nothing 
bad pained him more than that such things should take place at a time when tho 
need for harmony and concoid among different people was so great* Under present 
conditions, when the Governments of countries where incidents of a racial character 
had taken place no longer existed, it was difficult, he said, to do anything beyond 
recording a protest with the proper authority. This had been done and when an 
investigation into incidents such as those in Penang became possible he had no 
doubt, the investigation would be held. As regards similar complaints made against 
a Government^ of India official oveiseas, he asked for specific details and promised 
full consideration of them. Beferiing to the complaint that a certain land route 
had been reserved for Europeans, Mr. A7iey said that a part of the Manipur route 
was under eonstiiiction. 'Jhe route itself w’as required for essential military traffic 
and the construction had to be carried out as speedily as possible. For this purpose, 
the route should be sparingly used, A diversion had now been found and something 
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like 1,500 people were being allowed to use it every day. He informed the House 
that an officer of the Indians Overseas Department had visited the ports to supervise 
the arrangements for the reception of evacuees. Either himself or the Secretary of 
the Department would undertake a tour shortly with such co-operation of non- 
official members as might be obtained. 

Mr. C, E, Jones, Finance Secretary, replying to the financial points raised 
daring the debate, reiterated the contention of the Finance Member in the Assembly 
that the procedure followed in the accounting of the lease-lend supplies had in no 
way affected the Government of India’s main budgetary policy. Referring to the 
increases in money order commission and in the fee for insurance of postal articles, 
Mr. Jones explained that these charges were increased along with the other increases 
specified in the budget speech, although they were not specifically mentioned in 
the speech. The suspicion that this was a sudden decision made in view of the 
amendments made to the Finance Bill was entirely unfounded and unwarranted. 
Mr. Jones mentioned the arrangements by which Indians who had post office 
deposits in Malaya could draw on those deposits in India, of course, on production 
of pass books and establishment of identity. He said he had no doubt that similar 
arrangements would be made in respect of Burma, but the Government had not had 
the time to take up these questions and come to any definite arrangements. Speak- 
ing on the amendment raising the lower income-tax limit from fes. 1,000 to Rs. 
1,500, he said that the original proposal of taxing incomes between Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 was made not with a desire to tax people but to provide an incentive 
to people to save not only in their own interests but in the interests of 
the community. He suggested that there was no sense of proportion in trying to 
make out that it was a hardship to require a person earning Rs. 1,000 a year to 
pay a tax of Rs, 7-13 a year, which he could escape by making a deposit of Es. 10 
a year and earn interest on that deposit. The Government, nevertheless, accepted 
the amendment purely in order to carry with them members of the Central Legis- 
lature and get their co-operation by comprom’se, in the hope that as people became 
accustomed to the principle and as the necessity became more apparent, it would be 
possible to extend the principles later. The Council at this stage adjourned. 

Cantonment Aot Amend. Bill 

25th. MARCH : — The Council passed without any amendment to-day the Bill to 
amend the Cantonment Act, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, It also discussed 
non-official resolutions. 

Indianisation op Military Units 

The Council adopted a resolution, recommending the adoption of immediate 
steps to provide that “Indians are freely aj^pointed as Officers in the Indian Corps 
of Engineers, Indian Artillery and Mechanised Cavalry.” Pandit Hndaynath Kunzru 
sponsored the resolution, which was supported by Mr* Hossain Imatn and Pai 
Bahadur Srinarain Mahtha* General Sir Alan Hartley and Sir Gurunath Bewoor, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, quoted figures to show the progress of 
Indianisation in these Units and assured the Council that the Government desired 
to recruit every Indian of suitable qualification. It was also explained that Indian 
Officers have specially been deputed to tour University Centres to draw recruits 
from young students. 

Administration op Law op Contempt 

The Council also adopted Pandit Hirdaynath Kumru^s resolution asking for 
immediate examination of the administration of law of contempt in India. The 
resolution was supported by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Padshah, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law 
Member, Government of India, explained that the law of contempt was as old 
as law itself and no country had been able to successfully define “contempt”. Three 
attempts — two of which were made by the Government of India — to define contempt 
had failed, because their futility was shown by eminent Indian lawyers, like the 
late Pandit Motilal Nehru, He declared that the Government were not in a 
position to undertake the task of reducing the law of contempt to rigid statutory 
provisions, defining “contempt” and specifying the circumstances and the manner in 
which the power to punish it might be exercised. 

Rights op Landowners in Cantonments 

Mr. P, N. Sapru next moved a resolution asking the Government to institute 
without delay an enquiry into the proprietory rights of land-owners in Cantonments 
and to take early steps to place Cantonment tenures on a statutory and satisfactory 
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basis. Sri Gurunath Bewoor, Defence Secretary, replying, said that it had already 
been established by decisions of courts that the Crown was the owner of lands in 
Cantonment areas and the occupancy rights of holders of lands in these areas 
were governed by rules and regulations framed from time to time. The Government, 
therefore, was not prepared to accept the resolution. Bir Gurunath added that 
Cantonment areas were intended for military purposes and the various safeguards 
were provided in connection with tenure and transference of lands in Cantonment 
area with a view to preserving the main purpose in view. The motion was rejected. 
The Council then adjourned till the 31st. 

OFFICIAL Bills passed 

81st MARCH : — The Council to-day passed two official Bills as passed by the 
Legislative Assembly— the Bill to provide for weekly holidays to persons employed 
in shops, restaurants and theatres and the Bill to facilitate the collection of 
statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. 

India's outstanding War efforts 

The House rejected without division Mr, Kalikafs resolution recommending 
immediate steps to convene a conference of industrial and labour leaders to 
expand and expedite the manufacture of war materials in India. Sir Eomi Mody^ 
Supply Member, expressed his inability to accept the suggestion made in the 
resolution. He declared that the magnitude of India's war effort daring the last 
two years had been something outstanding and he was confident that their effort 
was in no way behind that of the other Dominions. He pointed to the results 
achieved in armaments production and said that in the matter of civil production 
the progress was even more striking. Bir Homi explained that these results bad 
been achieved largely because of the co-operation of Indian industrialists ^ with the 
Oovernment. He mentioned the instance of cotton textiles and said that the 
industry had agreed to supply this year 700 million yarns, as against 7,000 to 8,000 
two years ago. He did not think any useful purpose would be served by the mere 
establishment of a committee or by convening a conference. The House then 
adjourned till the 2nd. April. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

2nd. APRIL : — The Council sat for 22 minutes this morning. Mr. O'. M, 
Trivedi, Secretary, Communications Department, moved for consideration of the 
Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly, The 
Bill was passed without any discussion. 

The President said he had received a notice of motion for adjournment of the 
House, signed by Mr. Sapru and Mr. Hussain Imanif drawing attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the answer given this morning by General Hartley to Mr. 
Kunzru^s question regarding persons belonging to the British Dominions and 
Colonies holding commissions in the British Army. The President disallowed the 
motion on the ground that adequate notice was not given. The House then 
adjourned sine die^ 



The Central Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session — New Delhi — lllh. Feb. to 1st. April "42 

Official Bills introduced 


The Budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly commenced at New 
Delhi on the 11th. February 1942 with Sir Ahdur Rahim, the President, in the 
chair. Among Bills introduced in the House were, Sir A, Ramasivatni Mudaliar^s 
Bill to further amend the Indus Vessels Act, the Bill to amend the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
and the Bill to continue the provision made under Ordinance 13 for 
assistance to the coffee industry by regulating the export of coffee from and 
the sale of coffee in British India and by other means. Sir Sultan Ahmed^s 
Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code, Mr. Tyson" s Bill further to amend 
the Indian Medical Council Act and the Bill to provide for incorporation, regulation 
and winding up of co-operative societies with objects not confined to one province. 
Mr. H. C. Prior, Labour Secretary, introduced a Bill, providing for weekly 
holidays to employees in shops, commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres. 

Detention of Sj. Sabat Bose 

12th. FEBRUARY. — The House took up adjournment motions to-day. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Horne Member, objected to Mr. A, C* Dutta"$ motion on the detention of 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and contended that the detention order was passed in 
the ordinary administration of law and was covered by previous rulings from the 
Chair disallowing discussion of such orders. The Chair held that this was not 
a case covered by the doctrine relating to ordinary administration of the law. 
The question raised by the motion was analogous to cases which had been dealt 
with by the House on adjournment motions and in which persons arrested under 
Regulation 3 of 1818 were concerned. Ordinary administration came in where 
persons were arrested and detained by a process of law by magistrates or authorities 
like that. What was complained of in this case was an act of the Government of 
India itself. No doubt, the Government of India were acting under a certain law. 
All acts of the Government of India were under the law and under the Government 
of India Act. The Government derived their power from that Act. But that was 
no answer to a motion like this. Mr. Datta expressed his gratitude to the Chair 
for the ruling but said that as he learned that the question was engaging the 
Government’s attention, he did not want to move the motion. ‘ 

Ban on Hindu Mahasabha 

Mr. DaUa"s next motion to discuss the ban on the holding of the Hindu 
Mahasabha session at Bhagalpur was held over pending reply to the mover’s 
application for the Governor-General’s sanction. 

Other Adjournment Motions 

Sardar Sant 8ingh"s motion on the disturbances connected with Gum Teg 
Bahadur’s anniversary in November last year was ruled out by the Chair in view 
of a resolution on the subject which bad been balloted for discussion on February 
19. The same member’s motion on the Government’s “failure” to obtain the 
Assembly’s approval before India declared war on Japan was disallowed by the 
Govern or- Gen er al . 

Grievances against Income Tax Dept. 

Grievances against the Income-tax Department 1 were narrated and remedies 
demanded in the course of the debate on Sir Abdul Halim GhuznavVs resolution 
asking for reforms in the administration of the Department, particularly the 
abolition of the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay and the placing of 
the appellate assistant commissioneis and the appellate tribunal under the control 
of the Law Department of the Government of India or of the Federal Court instead 
of under the Finance Department as at present. Sir A. H* Ghuznavi alleged that 
the Income-tax Department had been guilty of racial discrimination, as it had 
refused to accept accounts audited by Indian firms and had entrusted to the Central 
Department, Calcutta, 400 cases, all of which were of Indian firms. The Central 
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Department, he stated, had been functioning in violation of^ Sir James Griggs’ 
iiiidertaking. Mr. Chapman Mortimer opposed the resolution, while Mr. A, (7. 
Datta^ Prof. Banerjea, Mr. Bajoria, Mr. Mattra, Sir. Cowasji J&hangii\ Mr. Azhar 
AU and Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji spoke in support of it. 

Plea foe aid to Cotton Gbowees 

Discussion on the resolution had not concluded when Mr. Qovind Beshmuhh^s 
adjournment motion was taken up. 

After 80 minutes’ debate, the House by 31 votes to 17, rejected the 

motion, which was to discuss “the failure of Government to make adequate 

BiTangements for transportation of agricultural produce, particularly short staple 
cotton, by rail to the market centres in the country, which has resulted in the 
economic ruin of its groweis”. Mr. Deshmukh appreciated the efforts made by the 
Oommei'oe and Supply Members in securing the larger use in India of shoit 

staple cotton but declared that much of that benefit had been nullified by lack of 
transport facilities. Sir A^idrew Clow, Communications Member, contended that 
the difficulty that faced the cultivator of short staple cotton was not transport 
hut that the market for it was not there. He claimed, however, that in spite of 
the strain imposed on the railways by wartime defence needs, they had not 

diminished the provision made for the carriage of agricultural produce. He gave 
figures in support of his statement. The House then adjourned till the 14th. 

Adjoxjenmbnt Motions Ruled out 

14th. FEBRUARY '.--Twelve adjournment motions were either ruled out by 
the Chair or disallowed by the Governor-General in the Assembly to-day. Mr, Govind 
Deshmukh' s motion regarding the cost of the training of Austialian officers for 
appointment in the Indian Army was held out of order by the Chair, who observed 
that the motion was based on a misconception. 8ir Ourunath Betooor, Additional 
Defence Secietary, reiterated the statement he had made in the earlier session of 
the Assembly that no expenditure had been incurred by India on the training of 
Australian officers. No Australian, he said, had been, or was being, trained at 
present in any of the Officers’ Training institutions in India. 

Bhat Paramanand attempted to raise the question of the Kazaks regarding 
reports that they had looted Indian traders. Mr, 0, K, Ca7'oe, Secretary for 
External Affairs, pointed out that suggestion made in the motion that the Kazaks 
made an inroad into Almora was incorrect. The Kazaks never entered British 
India. The rnotion was disallowed. Sardar Sant Singh had a motion to discuss 
‘‘the misuse” of the Defence of India Act in the Punjab in arresting traders 
who were observing hartal. The Chair held that the airests were made in the 
ordinary course of law and could not form the subject of an adjournment motion. 

Non-official Bills 

In a brief sitting devoled to non-official business to-day, the House referred 
three Bills to select committees, agreed to the circulation of two and to the 
introduction of three new Bills. Among those measures referred to select committees 
was Mr. Lalchand Navatrai's Bill seeking to end the present practice of allowing 
unqualified people to appear as pleaders in criminal cases with the Court’s 
permission. Mr. Navalrai held that this practice suited a time when qualified 
pleaders were few in number but was now derogatory to the dignity of the bar 
and unnecessary in view of the number of qualified men available. Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Law Member, made it clear that the Government were opposed to the 
Bill as it stood but were prepared to allow its reference to a select committee in 
the hope that necessary amendments would be made. 

Mr, M, A. Kazmi's Bill to amend the Moslem Personal Law (Shariat) 
Application Act was also referred to a select committee. 

Speaking on Dr, Banerjee's Bill to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Court, Sir Sultan Ahmed said that the Government themselves intended to promote 
a Bill with reference to the provision sought to be made in the present Bill that 
“on a ceitificate to that effect being given by the Advocate-General for a province 
that provinces shall be deemed to be a necessary party to the suit”. The other 
provisions of the Bill required modification, which he hoped would be made in the 
select committee. The Bill was sent to a select committee. 

Mr, Kazmi's two other Bills, one to amend the Indian Penal Code and the 
other to amend the Criminal Procedure Code, were circulated for elicting public 
opinion. ^ The same member introduced three other Bills, one to amend the Shariat 
Application Act, the other to limit rates of interest and the third to amend the 
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Code of Oriminal Procedure so as to abolish sessions trial with the aid of assessors. 
The House then adjourned till Monday, the l6th. February. 

Indian Medical Codnoil Act 

16th. FEBRUARY : — The Hon. Mr. AT. R Barker moved a Bill to-clay further 
to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, inserting a new section providing 
for appointment of such number of visitors as the Indian Medical Council might 
deem requisite to attend at any or all of the examinations held by medical 
institutions in British India for the purpose of granting recognised medical quali- 
fications. The Bill was passed. 

Penal Code Amending Bill 

Sir Sultan Ahmed next moved a Bill further to amend the Indian Penal Code 
omitting Section 216 B of the Indian Penal Code and inserting the following new 
section : “52 A, the word' ‘harbour’ includes the supplying a person with shelter, 
food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ammunition, or means of conveyance, or the 
assisting a person by any means, whether of the same kind as those enumerated ia 
this section or not, to evade apprehension.” Mr. K. C, ISJeogij moved for circulation 
of the Bill to elicit public opinion. He contended that the Act of 1894 for good 
reasons had distinguished between two categories of offences, fiist covered by 
Sections 130, 136 and 157 and the second covered by Sections 212, 216 and 216 A 
and 216 B, as regards definition of the word “harbour.” Whereas earlier sections 
talked of harbouring in cases dealing with deserters, prisoners of war and 
prisoners of State, the later sections dealt with harbouring felons or ciiminals. He 
favoured arming Government with certain extraordinary^ powers in extraordinary 
circumstances, but he would not permit a permanent extension of the scope of the 
later sections to guilt under earlier sections. Mr. Lahshnnkanta IJattra, supporting Mr. 
Neogy’fl motion, expressed the opinion that the very fact that different High Courts 
had differed in the interpretation of the word ‘‘harbour” should set Government 
thinking and added that the matter was not so simple as to be dealt with lightly. 
Mr. Maitra added that the Defence of India Act was so comprehensive and 
elastic that it could effectively deal with the exigencies arising out of the war. 
After Messrs. Lalchand Navalrai and Kazmi had spoken in support of Mr. 
Neogy’s motion for circulation, closure was asked. The Opposition demanded a 
division and the closure motion was carried by 33 votes to 19. The House then 
gave leave to Sir Sultan Ahmed to move the Bill by 39 votes to 16. Discussion 
of the Bill clause by clause was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 
next day, when discussion was held over at the instance of the Law Member, Bir 
Sultan Ahmed, to enable the Government to table an Amendment. 

Boilers Act Amend. Bill 

17th. FEBRUARY '.—The House passed to-day without discussion the Bill to 
amend the Indian Boilers Act. After some discussion, the Bill to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation and winding up of co-operative societies with activities not 
confined to one province, was passed. 

Bill to help Coffee Industry 

The House then passed Sir Ramaswami MudaUar''s Bill providing for 
continuance of the provision made under Ordinance 13 of 1940 for assistance to the 
coffee industry by reguLating the expoit of coffee from and the sale of coffee in 
British India and by other means. The measure will cease to be in force at the 
end of twelve months commencing on the first day of July subsequent to the 
termination of the present hostilities. 

Tributes to Ohiang-Kai-Shbk 

With acclamation the Assembly to-day adopted an official motion moved 
bj the Leader of the House, Mr. Af. S. Aney, recoiding high appreciation 
of the honour done to India by the visit of Marshal and Madame Ohiang Kai-Shek 
and expressing admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Genera- 
lissimo to China and the woild in combating a Power against whose aggression 
China and India are now happily allied. Mr. Aney described Marshal Ohiang 
Kai-Shek as one of the saviours of civilization and democracy. The Generalissimo’s 
movement, he said, was one of the most inspiring chapters of the human race and 
showed how a whole nation and not merely a mercenary army can fight for its 
liberty and what political leadership a nation can achieve. Mr. Ghulamhhik 
Nairang associated the Moslem League Party with the sentiments of the Leader 
of the House. Mr. C, Dutta, speaking for the Congress Nationalists, was about 
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to introduce controversial topics but stopped short and concluded his observations 
by supporting the resolution. Sir Henry Richardson ref ei red to the virtue of 
recognizing the true greatness in men and women of another race and declared 
that the visit of the brave Marshal and his equally brave wife “has served to 
inspire us with fresh courage and to make ua resolve that however dark may 
be the days ahead we will persevere, whatever the cost, until victory is accomplished. 
Railway Budget for 1942—43 

18th. FEBRUARY : — Railway estimates presented by Sir Andrew Clow in the 
Assembly to-day forecast for 1941-42 a surplus of 26*20 crores against a surplus of 
11*83 crores originally estimated, and for 1942-43 a surplus of 27*95 crores. 

Revised estimate of surplus on railways for 1941-42 is 7.74 crores more than 
the actual surplus of last year. Total traffic receipts of State-owned lines are 
expected to reach 127 crores, about 15 crores more than last year and 18i crores 
more than the original estimate. Total working expenses, including 12f crores for 
depreciation, are a little over 73 crores, or about 7i crores more than last year. 
Of the expected surplus of 26.20 crores, 19.12 crores will go to general revenues and 
7.08 crores to the depreciation fund of railways in repayment of the loans taken 
from it in past years of deficit. The balance in the depreciation fund will stand 
at about 51J crores and that in the railway reserve fund about 62 crores. 

Budget estimate for 1912-43 assumes traffic receipts of 125 J crores, IJ crores 
less than in the current year. Total working expenses will amount to 70| crores, 
about 2i crores less than the current year. The surplus is expected to be 27.95 
crores, of which 2013 crores will be transferred to general revenues and 7.82 crores 
to the depreciation fund in repayment of the loans mentioned above. Balance of 
depreciation fund at the end of the year will be about 64j crores. 

The gross total works programme is slightly over 34J crores, including 20 
crores for the purchase of the Bengal and North Western and Bohilkhand and 
Kumaon Railways and two small branch lines. As a lesult of their purchase, and 
the purchase during this year of the Assam Bengal and the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railways, the entire railway system of Northern India will, with the 
exception of unimportant light railways and some lines owned by Indian States, 
come under State management, the mileage under State management will increase 
from 11,000 miles to 24.000 miles and the number of railway employees in the 
service of the State will increase from 390,000 to over five lakhs. The rest of the 
provision is, as usual, for track renewals, bridges and other structural woiks, rolling 
stock and an increase in the stores balance. ^ 

At the outset, Sir Andrew Clow pointed out how on the one hand railways 
had to meet increasing demands on account of unprecedented increase in military 
traffic, production of the supplies at an ever-increasing speed and the contraction of 
alternative means of transport and how, on the other, they had, besides facing 
difficulties in renewing their assets, to give up rolling stock and rails to meet 
defence requirements, which were difficult to replace, and to spare experienced per- 
sonnel in growing numbers for military or ancillary services. Besides supplying 
rails from stock and rails set free by relaying, over 500 miles of railway line would 
be dismantled this year. He added that with the rising intensity of the war effiort, 
there was little prospect of the railways meeting more than a proportion of the 
demands made upon them. 

In discussing the revenue position of the current year, he stated that the system 
adopted last year for the allocation of the surplus w'as found on further examination 
to be based in part on a mistaken impression, as no surplus accrued till the arrears 
of debt had been paid off. The system had, however, yielded a result which was 
equitable considering the present needs of general revenues, and it was, therefore, 
proposed to leave the original allocation undisturbed and to utilise the same 
method for dividing any surplus that might accrue next year. The sums so 
assigned to general revenues would, after meeting the 1 per cent, contribution for 
each year, go towards liquidating the arrears of contribution for past years, and 
the balance left for the railways would be devoted towards repaying the debt 
to the depreciation fund. Accordingly, 19.12 crores would go to the general revenues 
and 7.08 crores to the depreciation fund. In justifying the repayment to the 
depreciation fund Sir Andiew Clow stated that, after due consideration, Government 
had reached the conclusion that the balance in the fund would, even after 
repayment of the loan, not be excessive. In this connection he acknowkded the 
valuable woik of the late Sir Raghavendra Rao, who had made railway depreciation 
fund his special study. 
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Before giving the actual estimates for next year. I propose to deal with 
certain charges which are contemplated in fares and freight. In the present situa- 
tion there are strong argument for a substantial increase in passenger fares. 
The demand for passenger traffic has already reached a level which ^ we have been 
unable to meet and so far from being able to increase our capacity here, we may 
have to make a substantial diminution almost at once. This is likely to be rendered 
necessary by the paramount importance of providing further capacity for goods 
and of meeting the military and supply demands. We have, with the co-operation 
of the press, issued an appeal to the public to avoid unnecessary travel, but the 
effect of this is likely to be small compared with the effect that would be produced 
by an enhancement of the fares. Such an enhancement, moreover, would recoup 
us for the traffic which is lost and it would also tend to counterbalance the 
increased costs which road transport is having to face. Finally, the bulk of the 
increased revenue would go under present arrangements to the tax-payers and 
thus permit them to be relieved in other directions. 

We have weighed these arguments with the attention they deserve but have 
come to the conclusion that we should stay our hands in the matter of imposing 
a general increase. The need for this may become more apparent as time goes 
on, but we' are anxious to avoid any undue increase of cost to the railway 
users. If railways followed the practice of many industrial and commercial firms 
they could at the present moment secure very large increases in revenue and 
at the same time ease their own difficulties considerably by imposing increases 
which would effectively curtail the demand. But we are satisfied that this would 
not be in the public interest, and I hope that if in the future railways may again 
have to face financial stringency, the moderation that has been shown will not 
be forgotten. All that we propose to do for the present is to make certain 
enhancements on two railways, the East Indian and the North-Western. Passenger 
fares on these railways are substantially below the level prevailing on the other 
State-managed lines, and there is no sufficient ground for continuing to give 
passengers on those railways particularly cheap rates. A schedule of the enhance- 
ments is being distributed with the papers which will be placed in your hands 
but I may say that on the East Indian Bail way, except for an increase of i pie 
per mile or 5 per cent in the Intermediate class, there will be no enhancement at all 
on a journey up to 50 miles and the enhancement in the fares for the two lower 
classes on the N. W. and E. I. for a journey of any distance will not exceed J pie 
per mile. Even after these enhancements the general scales will still remain 
somewhat below those prevailing on other important lines. These enhancements 
will not be brought into force until the 1st of May and the total estimated acces- 
sion of revenue is in the neighbourhood of half a crore. 

In respect of freights, we propose to make two changes, both of which are 
dictated largely by traffic considerations. In the first place, we propose to increase 
the rate for parcels. If this is not done, there will be an increasing tendency to 
send goods as parcels and thus to increase the strain on our passenger trains 
which are already having to be curtailed. The present rate for parcels is to annas 
per rupee above the pre-war rate, and it will be increased by another two annas, 
A similar enhancement will apply to excess luggage, but there will be no enhance- 
ment on articles which were exempted from the former increase, such as newspapers. 
The extra revenue from the^ change next year is estimated at half a crore. 

In respect of food-grains we have made no change since the war began. We 
have followed this policy mainly in order to avoid as far as possible contributing 
to the extra cost of living ; but it is clear now that even if we had imposed an 
increase its effect would have been insignificant compared to the enhancement of 
prices which others have secured. Wheat, for example, has been selling in important 
markets at 100 per cent over the pre-war price. In spite of this we do not propose 
to bring food-grains into line ^ with other commodities, but intend merely to 
impose an extra change of t'wo annas in the rupee on consignments of less than 
a wagon-load. Full wagons would continue to be charged at the existing rates. 
This is being done in order to ensure a better use of wagon supplies at a time 
when they are badly wanted. The revenue eflect is likely to be small. We also 
propose to withdraw the rebate on wheat exported west of Aden, as there are no 
grounds at present for encouraging the export of wffieat. The payments this year 
are likely to be of the order of 3 lakhs. None of these changes wdll be operative 
till the 1st of May. 

The estimated surplus of 27.95 crores which, as Sir Andrew Glow stated, was 
highly speculative and was more likely to prove too high an estimate than too low^ 
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would be disposed of on the same system as before, and to enable this to be done, 
a resolution extending the present moratorium for one year would be placed before 
the House shortly. The share of genex’al revenues would be 20.13 crores and this 
would not only wipe out the arrears of contribution but involve an additional 
payment of over a croie. He went on to say that if the present conditions 
continued after 1942-43, a new situation would be created. For the tax-payer would 
still have a claim in equity to substantial relief from railway revenues, but 
there would be no debt against which any payment outside the convention would 
be set. Go'vernment would, therefore, place before the House, in the light 
of the position reached by the autumn, their proposals either for a revision 
of the existing convention or for further interim arrangements to meet the war 
situation only. 

Referring to the extension of State management of railways, Sir Andrew Clow 
stressed the necessity for a large devolution of responsibility, expressed confidence 
in those holding responsible posts on railways, and acknowledged “specially the 
inspiring lead given by Sir Leonard Wilson and his officers here in a more exacting 
time than the railways have ever had to face.” 

In conclusion, he acknowledged the forbearance shown by most sections of the 
public who have suffered serious inconvenience and in some cases real hardship, and 
appealed for the fullest measure of co-operation in any trials that might lie ahead. 

Income-Tax Administration 

19th. FEBRUARY : — ^The day^s proceedings began with the adjourned debate on 
Sir Abdul Halim GhnznavVs resolution expressing discontent against the Income- 
tax Administration. Sir Jeremy Raisman gave a clear exposition of the Govern- 
ment’s administration and read out the recent circulars issued to income-tax 
officials. In rejecting the resolution by 41 votes to 19, the House agreed with the 
Finance Member that the serious charges had been disproved and that only the 
total abolition of the Income-tax Department would satisfy some of its critics. 

Sikh Celebration and Police Action 

Sardar Sant Singh moved a resolution^ demanding a public inquiry into 
the police action against the annual Sikh celebration in Delhi on the birth-day of 
Guru Tegbahadur. The Sardar indulged in vehement denunciation of the ^^diehard” 
administration of Delhi. Sir Reginald Maxwell, giving “unvarnished fact”, 
maintained that riots had been narrowly averted every year. The local authority 
had used minimum force and threw tear-smoke shells from a long range. Sardar 
Sant Singh did not challenge a division. 

Release of Political Prisoners 

Mr. A. <7. Dutia moved a resolution recommending to the Governor General- in- 
Oouncil to take steps for the immediate and unconditional release of all political 
prisoners and detenus. Mr. Dutta characterised the indefinite detention of prisoners 
as most improper especially at the present moment when Government wanted to 
create mass enthusiasm in war efforts. Mi. iV. M. Joski, supporting the motion, said 
that there could not be one set of justice for Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and other satyagrabi prisoners who had been released 
and another set of justice for others who were detained. There was no justification jfor 
such discrimination. As a result of release of satyagrabi prisoners, Congress had 
reconsidered its position and withdrawn satyagraha. Some beneficial results were 
bound to follow the release of these political prisoners, most of whom had changed 
their views with regard to war and were burning with a desire to help in the 
successful prosecution of war. Maulana Zafaralikhan urged Government to alleviate 
the sympathies of any section of the country at the present moment when they 
must be all out to enlist the goodwill of the whole country in the great task of 
facing a common enemy. Mr. Jamyiadas Mehia considered that the continued 
detention of these prisoners had caused immense discontent in the country. He was 
confident that the release of these piisoners would result as beneficially as the 
release of satyagraha prisoners had resulted with Mr. 0. Eajagopalachariar figuring 
as a great crusader and Mr. Bbulabhai Desai following him though somewhat 
cautiously. The Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, intervening on behalf of 
the Government, pointed to the wording of the resolution, which demanded the 
release of all political prisoners, iiiespective of the fact that they weie guilty or 
not. He asked the- Bouse whether political prisoners, who had committed murders, 
or religious fanatics who in their frenzy broke law, were also to be set free. The Home 
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Member explained that the Government had given the widest possible construction 
to their decision and had released satyagraha prisoners guilty of “symbolic civil 
disobedience.’’ The Government, since the House last discussed a similar resolution, 
had released 6,475 prisoners in addition to 589 security prisoners. There were now four 
hundred and odd prisoners who were still in custody, their offence being not 
symbolic but definite, impeding the war effort. As foreshadowed by him in the last 
session, machinery was being set up to examine cases of detenus and others. He 
asserted that the Government had no desire to keep anybody in jail, who desired 
to help in war effort. It was for the detenus and other prisoners to indicate that they 
had changed their attitude and were anxious to help the war effort and the tribunals, 
which were being set up, would recommend their release. But any attempt to 
hinder war effort would not be tolerated by the Government. Sir Reginald made 
an earnest appeal to the House to consider whether the present was opportune 
moment to release these prisoners, whose activities were detrimental to national 
safety. While on the one hand demands were being made to strengthen the 
Defences of India against foreign aggression and internal disorders, the sponsors 
of the resolution urged the release of persons w'hose attitude had been prejudicial 
to national safety. The Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. before the resolution 
could be disposed of. 

Debate on the Railway Budget 

2Erd. FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly held the general debate on the railway 
budget to-day. Mr. A, C. Datta, Deputy President, opening the debate, acknowledged 
that the surplus shown was phenomenal but declared it was not real. It could 
be real only if it was independent of war. As it was mainly due to war traffic, 
most of the surplus was in reality a matter of book adjustment between one 
department and another, and the contribution to the general revenues, a matter 
of putting money from one pocket into another. He stiongly criticised the 
increase of fares, which he declared was unjustified in view of surplus. 

Sir Henry Gidney, Leader of the Independent Party, looked upon the surplus 
not so much as an indication of profit as evidence of the extent to which the railways 
had responded to the military needs of the country. He declared it was unfortunate 
that an increase should be made in fares now when facilities should exist for 
evacuation of women and children in order that the men might help better in 
resisting aggression. 

Sir Ziatiddin spoke of his personal experience and said he could not get 
wagons required for the use of the Aligarh University recently. He described the 
railway’s contribution to the general revenues as payment of a loan and not a gift, 
because the surplus itself represented so much money taken from the general 
taxpayer. 

Mr. K. C, Neogy congratulated the Railway member on the prevalence of the 
war (laughter) and described as a merry-go-round the process by which surpluses 
were made from the pocket of the ^general taxpayer and were then passed on to Mm 
in the form of contribution to the general revenues. If it was a prosperity budget, ' 
why, he asked, were the aheady high rates of fares being increased ? The Railway 
member, he declared, had apparently agreed to become the Tax Collector for the 
Finance Member. 

Professor P, N. Banerji said that the railways were enjoying prosperity in the 
midst of the adversity caused by high cost of living, etc. Speaking on how to utilise the 
surplus, he said in normal circumstances he would have urged its use for a reduction 
im fares and freights but the situation w^as abnormal and, therefore, accepted the 
railway member’s view that the surplus should go to the general revenues. He 
hoped, however, that the Finance Member would not come forward with further 
taxation. Railway rates and fares were themselves a foim of taxation. 

Sir Andrew Clow^ replying to the debate, expresssd the hope that those who 
attributed the surplus to the fortuitons circumstances and the artificial stimulus 
of war would when lean times came attribute the losses also to prevailing^conditions 
and not blame the administration. Replying to criticisms of high freights and 
fares the Railway Member said if the choice was between having faiea high in 
times of prosperity and having them high in times of adveisity, he would point 
out that if freights and fares in good times were' not at a level which would leave 
a balance, he had no doubt that freights and fares would have to be put up when 
times were bad, As regards discourtesy of the type complained by Mr. Deshmukh, 
the Railway Member pointed out it was not confined to this country. There seemed 
to be something about railway trevel which attracted selfishness. The Railway 
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Member said that papers in connection with the matter raised by Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghaznavi about corruption during the time of the exodus from Calcutta had been 
given to the police and an enquiry was in progress. The House then adjourned. 

Official Bills passed 

24th FEBBTJARY : — In a brief sitting of ^bout an hour the Assembly this 
morning passed two Bills of the Commerce Member and a motion of the Finance 
Member for the election of members of the Standing Finance Committee for 1942-43, 
Sir Mamasioami Mudaliar^s Bills were, one further to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act and the other to provide for the extension of the time 
limited by, or under, the Indian Patents and Designs Act 1911. 

Before the Finance Member's motion was accepted a debate on the functions of 
the Standing Finance Committee was initiated by Dr. P. N, Bannerjt, who pleaded 
for an extension of the functions so as to give the Committee power to deal not 
only with expenditure as at present but with revenue as well. Sir Jeremy Baisman, 
opposing the motion, pointed out that even in the most advanced democratic consti- 
tutions, it was not possible to associate the legislature beyond a certain stage with 
the formulation of certain features of financial policy. He also stressed the point 
that in war times particularly, it was undesirable to complicate, expand or elaborate 
the stages which had to be gone through before practical action could be taken. 
The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Bailwav Demands 

25th. FEBBBAHY ‘.—Bail way rates and fares came to-day under intensive scrutiny 
in the course of the debate on a cut motion moved by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to reduce 
the demand under Eailway Board by Es. 100. The motion was eventually pressed 
to a division and lost by 36 votes to 28. Mr. Mehta argued that although freights 
and fares might not appear to be high in terms of annas and pies, they were 
certainly high looked at from the point of view of what proportion or the average 
daily income in India is paid- by the traveller for each mile travelled. Mr. iT. O, 
Keogy, Mr. Navalrat, Mr. Abdul G-hani, Mr. Umo.r Aly Shah supported Mr. Mehta, 
Mr, Neogv commended the example of the Nizam’s State Eailways, which he said 
were fackl with reduced earnings during the year ending October 1939 and met the 
situation by reducing their rates. Mr. /. E, F, Raper, Member, Railway Board, 
rebutting Mr. Mehta's charge of high rates compared them with those in China, 
where he suggested conditions were somewhat similar. The cost per passenger mile 
in China was 2.49 cents compai'ed to 0.451 in India, although the average passenger 
travelled in China was 57 miles as against 35 miles in India. Mentioning, some of 
the factors which entered into the present level of rates in India, Mr. Baper 
referred to the hundreds of thousands of passengers detected travelling without 
tickets in India. He also referred to the fact that much of our equipment was ob- 
tained from foreign countries with higher wage levels which were reflected in the 
cost of the goods. Mr. Rape?', replying to the reference to the Nizam’s State Bail- 
ways, pointed out that the rates there were generally higher than on some Other 
railways and some reduction was therefore necessary. He gave figures to show that 
between 1936-37 and 1940-41 there had been a reduction on Indian Eailways in rates 
on coal, grains and oilseeds and some increase in other commodities, but on goods 
as a whole there had been a reduction from 6.17 pies per ton to 6.1 per ton. Third 
class passenger fares since 1935-36, however, had increased from 3 pies to 3 5 pies 
per mile but that could not amount to Bs. 10 crores as Mi'. Jamnadas Mehta 
suggested. The House also rejected without a division Mr. Neogyh cut motion to 
discuss shortage of wagons for carriage of coal for public consumption and 
then adjourned. 

2^!th, FEBRUARY :~-A revision of the convention separating Railway finance 
from general finance was asked for in the course of the debate on a cut motion 
moved by Sir Fredeonck James to-day. Sir Frederick contended that the convention 
had in some respects broken down and he pleaded for an investigation into^the proper 
basis for a fresh convention to take its place. Such an investigation, he said, should 
not be left tin after the war. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. Bussatn 
Bhai Lalji, Mr. K, C. Neogij and Mr. Nau7nan supported the motion. Sir Andretv 
Clow pointed out that they could not at this moment reach any conclusion that 
the convention must be revised. An interim arrangement would nave to be made 
for the period of the war. Somewhat later in the year the question of the revision 
of the convention might be considered and he would then examine most sympathe- 
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tically the suggestions made in the course of the debate* The mover withdrew 
his motion. 

Improvement of alternative forms of transport was urged on a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Ramsay SqoU. Mr. Scott wanted to know if more plants could 
be put down for the production of power alcohol from molasses, whether more 
distilleries could be built for producing rectified spirit and whether orders had been 
given to forest officers to get on with the production of charcoal for gas driven 
buses. He wanted to know more about the functions and powers of the central 
transport organisation. Sir Andrew Clow pointed out that he had given some 
study to guideways. Sir Guthrie Eussel, said Sir Andrew, while anxious to see the 
experiment made in Kashmir did not hold the same view of guideways as Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta did. Sir Andrew made it clear that to attempt to get steel for 
the purpose of building guideways would be a waste now. Nor could guideways 
act as a substitute for the shortage of railway transport. The time had come, 
however, when the control of transport priorities should be systematised and he 
said that in the initial stage this work would be in the charge of the Communic- 
ations 'Secretary who would be relieved of the bulk of his present work by the 
immediate appointment of an additional secretary. The Communications Secretary 
would work in the closest co-operation with the provincial boards. The general 
organisation would be developed with all possible expedition. The motion was 
withdrawn. 

Cheap return tickets for Haj pilgrims was demanded by Khan Bahadur Piracha 
by a cut motion which was supported by Maulvi Abdul Gkani and Syed Murtaza 
Saheb, Sir Andrew Clow undertook to examine the demand sympathetically as 
soon as the war pressure was over. The motion was withdrawn. 

Overcrowding in trains, particularly in Inter and Third Class compartments, 
was complained in the course of speeches on Mf. Nauman's cut motion, 
which was next taken up. Mr. Naiiman referred to the conditions caused by the 
exodus from Calcutta and said he had heard a report that some deaths occurred 
on the platform as a result of overcrowding. Mr. J. Jfl, F. Paper, Transportation 
Member, Railway Board, assured the House that the question of overcrowding was 
fully appreciated by the Railway Board and the position was giving the Railway 
Board as well as General Managers of railways a great deal of anxiety. They 
however had not been able to find a remedy and he was afraid that the "position 
was likely to get worse. But they would do all they could to help the situation. 

Maulvi Ahdul Ghani by a cut motion drew attention to the number of 
accidents on railways which he declared were increasing year by year and could 
not therefore be explained by the inexperience of the men who were replacing 
the older personnel sent overseas. Sir Andrew referred to the increasing, strain 
on the staff and pointed out that regrettable as the accidents were, they could not 
be altogether excluded from rapid forms of transport. The cut motion was rejected 
without a division. 

Ecclesiastical expenditure charged to railway revenues was denounced by Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehia who moved another cut motion. The seriousness of the issue 
would be realised when one considered what would be the position if all religions in 
the county laid a claim on railway revenues. Sir Andrew Clow pleaded ignorance of 
the expenditure but said it had increased during the last two or three years. There 
were arrangements by which ecclesiastical expenditure was reduced every five years. 
The expenditure, he added, was a survival of earlier days and had been settled by 
statute. The motion was rejected without a division. 

The other demands were passed and the House adjourned till the next day 
when after questions the Asembly held the first secret session in its history. 

I Financial Statement foe 1042—43 

isth. FEBRUARY : — Introducing the Budget for 1942-43 to-day, the Finance 
Member Sir Jeremy Baisman disclosed a revenue deficit of Rs. 17 crores for the 
current year and a prospective deficit, on the present basis of taxation, of Rs. 47 
crores next year. 


Defence Expenditure 

The revised estimate of Defence expenditure of 1941-42 is placed at Es. 102 
crores. This expenditure for 1942-43 is estimated at Rs. 133 crores. The Finance 
Member stated that this was only a fraction of the total sum being spent in India 
on tbe war. He announced that the amount of expenditure on Defence Services and 
Supplies that the Government of India expected to recover from His Majesty’s 
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Government, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, would exceed Bs. 
400 crores in 1942-43. 

Share op Income Tax 

The share of the provinces in the Income-tax will be Es, 7,39 lakhs this year 
and Es. 8,37 lakhs next. The Finance Member observed in this connection that 
“this is considerably more than the total sum which at the time of the Niemeyer 
Award the provinces were expected to receive at the end of the ten -year devolution 
period ox than ever appeared to be possible before the outbreak of the war”. 

Finally, explaining the advantages of the Sterling deb t^ repatriation scheme, the 
Finance Member stated that “the real gain to the country lies in the liquidation of 
external obligations which might prove an embarrassment in future and their 
replacement by internal debt”. 

New Taxation Proposals 

The Finance Member announced the following new taxation proposals 

Incomes from Es. 1,000 to Es. 2,000 to be taxed at six pies in the rupee 
over the Es. 750 of total income. « 

The surcharge of Income-tax and Super-tax to be increased from 33J per cent, 
to roughtly 50 per cent. An all-round customs surcharge of 20 per cent, to be 
levied on existing import tariif except raw cotton, petrol and salt. 

Petrol tax to be increased by 25 per cent. Posts and telegraphs rates to be 
increased. 

Letter postage rate will be increased from to annas. The minimum rate 
for telegram is raised from 10 annas to 12 annas. 

The Finance Member announced certain concessions to Income-tax and Excess 
Profits Tax assessments to encourage saving and prevent inflation now and provide 
a reserve for re-equipment after the war- 

Sir Jeremy estimated the total additional revenue from fresh taxation at Es. 
12 cores leaving a deficit of Es. 35 crores, to be covered by the borrowing 
programme. 

Following the Budget speech, the Finance Member introduced the Finance Bill 
embodying the new taxation proposals. 

Budget at a Glance 


In Lakhs of Eupees — Deficit 

Income Expenditure 4- Surplus 

1940-41 Eevised Estimate ■ ... . 103,71 112,13 — 8,42 

1940- 41 Actuals .. 107,65 114,18 -- 6,53 

1941- 42 Budget Estimate ... . 113 00 126,85 --13,85 

1941- 42 Eevised Estimate ... . 129,62 146,89 —17,27 

1942- 43 Budget Estimate ... . 152,00 187,07 —35,07 

India’s Defence Expenditure 


In 1940-41, the Defence Expenditure was estimated at Es. 72,02 lakhs but it 
actually exceeded by a further Rs. 205 lakhs. 

The following are the figures for 1941-42 and 1942-43. 


Basic Normal Budget 
Effect of Eice in Prices 
India’s War Measures 
Non-Effective Charges 


1941-42 1941-42 1942-43 
Estimate Eevised Budget 
36,77 36,77 36,77 

3,55 4,24 6,52 

35,40 53,03 81,30 

8,41 8,41 8,41 


(Total m Lakh of rupees) 84,13 102,45 133,00 

Announcing the new taxation proposals Sir Jeremy Batsman said that he 
proposed to make incomes from Es. 1.000 to Es. 2,000 liable to tax at six pies in the 
rupee over the first Es. 750 of total income. This liability will, however, be completely 
discharged if the assessee deposits one and a quarter times the amount of ta- liable 
in a Defence Saving Bank Account from which sums cannot be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which 2J per cent interest will be paid. 

Income tax Surcharge 

The present 33j per cent Central Surcharge on Income Tax is to be raised to 
a scale which runs fiom six pies in the rupee on incomes between Es. 1,500 and Es. 
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5,000, to nine pies in the rupee on the next Es. 5,000, one anna two pies on the 
next Es. 5,000 and one anna three pies on the balance over Es. 15,000. The last is 
equ^alent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at the same time Corporation tax is 
raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. For incomes not exceeding Es. 6,000 
an amount of the tax equal to half per cent of the assessee's income will be funded 
for repayment to him after the end of the war. 

Excess Peofits Tax 

The rate of Excess Profits Tax is to be retained at 661 per cent. But as an 
incentive to economy in business administration Government will contribute an 
amount up to one-tenth of the Excess Profits Tax paid to a reserve for the re- 
equipment of industry after the war, provided the assessee deposits double this 
amount. The assessee’s contribution to the reserve will be repayable within twelve 
months of the end of the war and till then will earn two per cent simple interest. 

The main proposal of indirect taxation is the levy of an emergency surcharge 
of one-fifth on all customs import duties. I'he only exceptions will be petrol, the 
tax on which is being increased separately from twelve annas to fifteen annas a 
gallon, raw cotton on which the duty has just been doubled and certain imports 
from Burma which are excluded by the operation of the Trade Agreement. The 
duty on imported salt will continue at the same rate as at present aiid the excise 
duty on kerosene will be raised to the enhanced import duty. 

Postal Eates increased 

'The final proposal is an increase in posts and telegraphs rates to yield one 
crore. The ordinary letter rate is to be increased from one and quarter annas to 
one and half annas, the post-card remaining unchanged ; the minimum rate for 
ordinary telegrams is to go up from ten annas to twelve annas and for express 
telegrams from Es. 1/4 to Es. 1/8 and the surcharge on trunk calls fees is to be 
raised from ten to twenty per cent. 

The total additional revenue from fresh taxation is estimated at Es. 12 crores, 
leaving a deficit of Es. 35 crores to be covered by the borrowing programme. 

The Finance Member said that though in normal times this would be a 
formidable addition to the public debt, viewed against the background of India’s 
war effort, the intensive development of her resources and the conversion of her exter- 
nal to internal debt, the general picture gave grounds for great comfort and 
encouragement in the future. 

The Finance Member said : I now address myself to my final task, which 
ds to lay before the House the proposals of the Government for the treatment of 
the deficit of Es. 47,07 lakhs, which, on the estimates we have made, is anticipated 
in the forthcoming financial year. 

Schemes of Savings 

I will deal in the first place with the provisions relating to incomes of from Es. 
1,0G0 Es. 2,000. These are in the first instance made liable to tax at six pies in the 
Bupee on the excess over the first Es. 750 of total income. This liability can, 
how’^ever, be completely discharged and no tax will be leviable if the assessee exercises 
the option of depositing a prescribed sum in a Savings Bank account. The prescri- 
bed amount is Be. 1 for every Es. 25 by which his total income exceeds Es. 750 
and is therefore appioximately one and a quaiter times the amount of tax to which 
he would otherwise be liable. Thus on an income of Es. 1.250, the tax would be 
Es. 15/10 and the optional savings bank deposit would be Es. 20 ; the corresponding 
figure for an income of Es. 1,750 are tax Es. 31/4, optional savings bank deposit 
Es. 40. It is intended that these amounts should he der osited on the Post Office 
Defence Savings Bank from which sums cannot ordinarily be withdrawn till one 
year after the end of the war and on which interest is payable at the rate of two 
and a half per cent per annum. It will be seen that this is in its essence a scheme 
of saving rather than of taxation, and it appears to us tlie most suitable way in 
which the problem which I outlined above can be tackled in the case of those 
persons whose incomes fall below the minimum, which has hitherto been liable to 
income-tax. 

StJRCHAEGE ON INCOMES 

The next featurq of our proposals relate to the central surcharge on incomes 
exceeding Es. 2.000. We have hitherto proceeded by the application of a flat 
percentage surcharge on the basic rate of incometax and supertax throughout the 
whole range of income. The limitations of the procedure will be apparent when it 
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is remembered that the basic tax progresses from three-quarters of an anna in the 
rupee at one end to nine and a half annas in the rupee at the other. The scope for 
feasible enhancement of the latter rate of tax in a time of national emergency is 
clearly much more restricted in terms of a flat percentage than the increases which 
are feasible in the lower reaches of the scale. The basic scales of tax in India have 
since 1939 been highly progressive and the rate of progression has been further 
steepened by the application of the percentage surcharge. The incometax surcharge 
which has been proposed in the Finance Bill runs from six pies in the rupee in the 
slab of taxable income between Es. 1,500 and Rs. 5,000 to nine pies in the rupee on 
the net Es. 5,000, one anna and two pies in the rupee on the next Es. 5,000 and 
one anna three pies in the rupee on the balance of total income. The last named 
surcharge is of course, equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge- Similarly the sur- 
charge on the rates of supertax are equivalent to a fifty per cent surcharge and at 
the same time Corporation Tax is raised to one and a half annas in the rupee. 
While for the reasons I have explained the rate of surcharge on the first slab 
of taxable income are somewhat higher than fifty per cent there is a provision which 
mitigates Es. 6000, By this provision a portion of the tax equal to a half per cent 
of the assessees total income will be funded for his benefit and repaid to him after 
the end of the war. In order that the House may more easily understand the inci- 
dence of the taxes t]jat will now be levied on incomes throughout the scale, I have 
included in the explanatory memorandum on the budget a table showing the percen- 
tage of his total income which the assessee will be required to contribute. It will be 
seen that that incidence proceeds in a fairly even progression from less than two 
per cent at one end of the scale to eighty-five per cent at the other end of the scale 
on an income of thirty lakhs a year. 

Excess Pkoeit Tax 

As regards the excess profits tax, it is proposed to retain the existing rate of 
66| per cent to be levied on the profits of a further peiiod of one year. Here 
also, however, we have introduced a new feature. We have been impressed with the 
growing evidence of the extent to which this tax militates at certain stages against 
the incentive to the most economical and efficient administration of the business 
affected. We also feel that there is great force in the argument for the supremo 
importance of building up a reserve for the rehabilitation and re-equipment of 
national industries after the war. Finally, there is here also a strong case for 
immobilising during the period of- the war as much as possible of the excess profits 
earned and preventing postponable private expenditure from exerting an undesirable 
influence on the price level. To assist in securing these objects we are prepared to 
contribute an amount up to but not exceeding one- tenth of the net excess profits tax 
ultimately paid at the rate of 661- per cent provided that the assessee deposits a 
sum equal to double this amount. The contribution thus placed in reserve by the 
assessee will be repayable within twelve months of the end of the war, and will in the 
meantime earn simple interest at the rate of two per cent per annum. The portion 
contributed by the Government will also be paid out after the war at such time and 
subject to such condition as may hereafter be determined. Advice on the formulation 
of these conditions will be sought from the Post-war Reconstruction Committee. The 
Government contribution will, together with the interest on the assessee’s deposit, be 
a taxable receipt of the year in which it is repaid. 

This completes our porposals for direct taxation. The net addition to revenue, 
excluding repayable deposits and refundable elements which are to be treated as 
borrowings is estimated at Es. 530 lakhs. 

Indirect Taxation 

I turn now to the sphere of indirect taxation. Here our main proposal is to levy 
during the forthcoming financial year an emergency surcharge over the whole field 
of Customs import duties equal to one-fifth of those duties. The only exceptions 
will be the duty on raw cotton, which has just been enhanced for a special purpose 
and the duty on motor spirit. The excise on which will be increased by three annas 
a gallon with a resultant automatic increase of a like amount in the import duty. 
There are also a few unimportant imports form Burma on which, by the operation 
of the Trade Agreement concluded with that country last year, no increase is 
permissible. 

We propose finally to make certain increases in our posts and telegraphs rate, 
which are estimated to yield an addition of approximately Rs, one crore. The main 
charges are ah increase in the ordinary letter rate from one and a quarter annas to 
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one and half annas, the Post-card rate remaining unchanged ; and an increase in 
the minimum rate for an ordinary telegram, which is ten annas including the 
surcharge to twelve annas. The minimum rate for express telegrams will be 
similiarly increased from Es^ 1-4 to Es. 1-8. There will also be increases in tele- 
phone rentals and the surcharge on trunk call fees will be raised from ten per cent 
to twenty per cent. 

The total additional revenue from all these proposals is estimated at Es. 12 
crores, leaving a deficit of Es. 35*07 lakhs to be covered by our borrowing 
programme. 

Against an expected deficit of Es. 842 lakhs, the year 1940-41 ended with a 
deficit of only Es. 6,53 lakhs. Though expenditure, mainly on account of Defence, 
increased by Es. Es. 2,05 lakhs, revenue improved by Es. 3,94 lakhs, 

Eevised Estimates, 1941-42 — Eevenue 

Eevised estimates for the current year show a net improvement of Es. 16,62 
lakhs in revenue and an increase of Es. 20,04 lakhs in expenditure, the latter 
mainly on account of the Defence Services, the cost of which has risen from Es. 84 
crores to Es. 102 crores. T’he deficit on the current year in thus expected to 
increase from roughly Es. 14 crores to Es. 17 crores. 

Although since the entry of Japan into the war and the consequent dislocation 
of shipping in the Pacific Customs receipts have dropped sharply, the total Customs 
revenue for the year is expected to reach the budget figure with about a crore to 
spare. Central Excise Duties have also come up to expectations* increased collec- 
tions of sugar excise duty more than making up for the loss on petrol ; the revised 
estimate is therefore Es. 20 lakhs above the budget figure, 

Collections of Income-tax and Corporation tax have continued to increase and 
show a further rise of Es. 3 crores as compared with the budget. But the actual 
receipts of Excess Profits Tax are put at no more than Es. 8 crores out of an 
anticipated Es. 11 crores. The divisible pool of Income-tax, however, has gone up 
from Es. 18,35 lakhs to Es. 22,17 lakhs. In consequence, the Provinces are expected 
to receive an additional Es. 2 crores which, with the arrears of Es. 81 lakhs due 
from last year, will bring the amount to be distributed to the Provinces this year 
up to the record figure of Es. 7,39 lakhs. 

The surplus profits of the Reserve Bank paid over to Government have 
amounted to Es. 2,47 lakhs as compared with Es. 1,36 lakhs estimated. The working 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, which shows increases under both gross 
revenue and expenditure is expected to show a surplus of Rs. 1,79 lakhs more than 
the estimate. The net contribution to be paid by the Kail ways of Es. 19,12 lakhs 
is Es. 9 crores more than was provided in the budget estimates. 

Expbndituee— Defence Services 

The details of the revised estimates of Defence expenditure for*d941“42 
amounts to Es. 102,45 lakhs 

The expansion of the Defence schemes previously undertaken and the putting 
into force of new measures to improve India’s coastal, air and land defences, involve 
a large increase in India’s share of the war bill. India’s total war commitments, 
therefore, estimated last year at Es. 52 crores initial outlay and Es. 19 crores 
annually recurring, have now risen to Rs. 100 crores initial and Es. 40 crores 
recurring. During the current year, the Indian portion of the initial and recurring 
costs will amount to roughly Rs. 54 crores, which is Es, ISJ crores in excess of the 
amount provided for Indian war measures in the budget. 

The increase of Rs. 17 63 lakhs in the cost of India’s war measures is made 
up of the increase of Es. 18^ crores just mentioned less Es. 85 lakhs on account 
of India’s share of contributions for defence purposes received from the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund. The gross expenditure on Defence Services and Supplies 
expected to be brought to account in India’s books for the year 1941-42 amount in 
all to Es. 300 crores. Out of this amount, after India’s share as shown above has 
been deducted, the balance of Es. 200 crores is borne by His Majesty’s Government. 
This latter figure does not include the value of equipment supplied and other 
services rendered by His Majesty’s Government without charge. 

Considerable expansion has taken place during the current year in the several 
defence schemes. India’s armies are now more than twice as large as they were at 
the corresponding stage of the war of 1914—18. There are in all over a million men 
under arms — twice as many as at this time last year. All the Indian cavalry 
regiments have been mechanised and additional units of the new types are steadily 
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being raised* Heavy and light armoured formations have been raised and others are 
forming. In order to provide concentrated training, the various schools and other 
training institutions of the Defence Services have been_ greatly increased. 

By resourceful improvisation and use of cciuipment, it has been possible to 
push on fast with the schemes of expansion. The establishment of new factories 
and the expansion of existing factories in India for the production of ammunition, 
lethal weapons, explosives and other articles required for war purposes, as a result 
of the Koger Mission schemes, will ease the position in this respect as the new and 
expanded factories come into production. 

The programme of expansion for the Royal Indian Navy is now materialising 
rapidly. Two new sloops of the latest type are fully commissioned and have already 
seen service. Others are under construction in the United Kingdom. A large 
programme of building in connection with local Naval Defence requirements has 
been undertaken in India and some vessels have already been completed and 
commissioned. - 

The development of the Air Forces had proceeded as far as the provision 
of equipment and skilled technical personnel permitted and much progress has 
been made during the year. Modern aircraft are now arriving in India and a 
substantial quantity of modern training equipment has been received. The scheme 
for the assemblage and manufacture of aeroplanes in India has made good progress. 
It is confidently’ hoped that the factory will complete its programme of fighter 
and bomber construction before the end of the present calendar year. 

Civil Expenditxjb, 194142— Sdpply Depaetment 

Civil expenditure in the current year has increased by E.s. 1,72 lakhs, which 
is mainly due to the expansion of schemes and activities connected with the war. 
The Department of Supply has mad^ steady progress. Something like 700 million 
yards of cotton textiles will be purchased during the year 194243. The clothing 
factories, multiplied ten-fold since the outbreak of war, are turning out more than 
8 million garments a month. Production in other directions, some of them 
introduced in India for the first time, has also been rapidly stepped up. I'he 
Directorate-General of Munitions Production has launched satisfactorily a large 
number of new projects. Eesulting from the suggestions of the Koger Mission, 
His Majesty^s Government have approved 20 new projects involving a capital out- 
lay of about Es. 12 ciores ; these are now in various stages of execution. The 
whole of the capital outlay on the erection and establishment of these factories 
is being borne by His Majesty’s Government. The load on trade and Eailway 
workshops has been substantially increased, From the beginning of the war to the 
end of December 1941 the orders placed through the Department are valued at 
approximately Its. 2,30 croi-es, not including the value of the manufactured goods 
produced m the Ordnance factoiies. The additional expenditure on account of 
these expanded activities is expected to amount to Es. 64 lakhs in the current year. 

India has now been admitted to the benefits of Lease-Lend facilities, given 
by ikmeiica, on the same terms as the United Kingdom itself and other members 
of the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations. The indents placed for supplies on 
Lease-Lend terms up to the end of January 1942 amounted in value to roughly 
Es. 47 croies. 

The precise nature of the obligation that these Lease-Lend facilities will 
impose on the Governments making use of them has not yet been intimated. It 
is, therefore, considered prudent to budget and account for these stores iq the same 
way as though they had been obtained by cash purchase until the manner in 
which the Lease-Lend liability will ultimately be liquidated becomes known. The 
great bulk of the amounts involved relate to stores supplied for the Defence Services 
in India ; but the exact division of these amounts between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of India cannot at this stage be determined. 

Theie has also been an inevitable expansion in other spheres of Government 
administrations to deal ^ with special war time problems. The amount to be paid 
this year in connection with the A. E. P. mainly in grants to the Provinces, is 
estimated at Rs. 1,07 lakhs. 

The net increase in the Civil estimates would have reached a larger figure but 
for a welcome reduction of Rs. 3,09 lakhs in the interest chaiges. 

Financial Yeae, 1942-43— Revenue 

The total revenue estimates far the next financial year amount to Es. 140,00 
lakhs as compared with Rs. 129,62 lakhs in the revised estimates of the current 
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year* The yield from Customs duties is taken at Rs* 30 crores as against Rs. 36 
crores revised* This reduced estimate is due to the considerable drop in imports 
expected as a result of the extension of war to the Pacific. The estimate also 
includes the revenue of Rs. 2 crores which is expected to result from the doubling 
of the import duty on raw cotton* 

The yield from Corporation Tax, Income-tax, together with the Central surcharge 
is expected to increase by over Rs. 3 crores and the collections of the Excess Profits 
tax have been put at Rs. 20 crores as compared with Rs. 8 crores in the current 
year* On this basis the divisible pool of income-tax will increase to Rs. 25.75 lakhs. 
On the assumption that the sum to be retained by the Centre from the provincial 
moiety will be maintained at Rs* crores, the share of the Provinces next year is 
expected to reach the figure of Rs. 8,37 lakhs. 

Defence Expeneituke 

The Defence budget for 1942-43 amounts to Rs. 133,00 lakhs. 

Of the total amounts shown, roughly Rs. 47 crores represent initial expenditure and 
Rs. 36 crores annual recurring expenditure. An allowance has been made for an 
aggregate credit of Rs. 1^ crores for the year from the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. 

India’s Defence expenditure is only a fraction — about one-fourth— of the gross 
Defence expenditure likely to be brought to account in India’s books during 1942-43. 
In other words, the amount of expenditure on Defence Services'and Supplies that the 
Government of India expect to recover from His Majesty’s Government during that 
year, under the operation of the Financial Settlement, exceeds the enormous total of 
Rs. 400 crores. 


Civil Estimates 

Civil expenditure esimates show increases amounting to Rs. 9,63 lakhs as 
compared with the current year’s revised estimates. Chief provisions, which mainly 
relate to essential measures connected with the war. are as follows : — 

(1) Rs. 4 croies under expenditure on Civil Defence. This- estimate which is 
mainly for A. R. P. measures is, in the very nature of things, purely tentative as 
its extent will depend on future war developments. 

(2) The Technical training Scheme for the Defence Services and Ordnance and 
Munitions factories has been expanded to provide for training 48,000 men ^as against 
15,000 originally contemplated) by the end of 1942-43. This is to cost Rs* 2 crores. 
A further expansion costing about Rs. 20 lakhs is also being undertaken to meet the 
needs of civil industry. Of these amounts Rs. 1,32 lakhs are expected to be spent 
next year. 

(3) There is a special provision of Hs. 26 lakhs for expediting the Civil Avia- 
tion programme in addition to the annual subvention of Rs. 35 lakhs* 

(4) Rs. 17 lakhs ars required to complete the programme of the Karachi, 
Peshawar and Delhi Broadcasting Houses and the construction of the new high 
power transmitter for foieign broadcasts. 

(5) The continued expansion of the Supply Department’s activities is expected 
to require a further Rs. 48 lakhs over and above the amount provided this year. 

(6) There is an increase of Rs. 1,75 lakhs under interest charges. 

(7) The amount to be transferred to the War Risks Insurance Fund is Rs. 
3,24 lakhs and to the Cotton Growers Fund Rs. 2,00 lakhs. 

The Financial Position 

The financial position for the coming year can be summarised as follows 

Lakhs of Rs. 


Civil Estimates ... ... 54,07 

Defence Expenditure 1.3.3,00 

Total expenditure estimate 187,07 

Total revenue at the existing level 

of taxation 140 00 

Prospecive deficit 47,07 


Ways and Means 

Turning to the ways and means position, the Finance Member stated that the 
Defence Loans since they were first issued in June, 1940, had produced a total of 
Bs. 110,30 lakhs up to the end of January, 1942. During the current year the 
outstanding balance of the 3 per cent. Bonds amounting to Rs. lOJ crores had been 
repaid* Apart from the undated Sterling loans, the only loan which Government 
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have the option of repaying nest year is the 5 per cent* Loan, 1942-47, but of this 
the balance still outstanding is only Bs. 65 lakhs. 

With the increased war demand for supplies from India Sterling has continued 
to accumulate in the Reserve Bank at a" rate greatly in excess of the previous year’s 
figures. Purchases by the Bank during the first ten months of the current year 
amounted to approximately £57 milltion. The net refunds by the Secretary of State 
for recoverable war expenditure and for purchases in India on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government and Allied Governments are expected to aggregate £58 million for the 
current year, after providing for the repayment of per cent and 3 per cent 
undated Sterling loans next month, Eor next year these are estimated at £164 
million after allowing for the repayment of the remaining undated Sterling loans 
and for the payment of £13 million for the purchase of the Bengal and North 
Western Bail way and the Bohilkhand and Bumaon Bail way. 

Tinder the compulsory Sterling debt repatriation scheme the total terminable 
Stock acquired last year amounted to Bs. 97 crores. The sum paid out to those 
holders who were entitled to payment in Sterling was £66,3 million, while of Be. 
14,56 crores dealt with under the Indian Vesting Order, K,s. 13,30 crores were acqui- 
red in exchange for counterparts, the small remainder being paid for in cash. 
Including the market purchases which preceded this first compulsory acquisition, the 
total Sterling debt has been reduced by £101 million and the annual interest pay- 
ments in Sterling by over £4 million. 

The second compulsory scheme of repatriation, which has now been inaugurated 
in respect of the non-terminable Sterling loans, will require about £70 million for 
the 2^ per cent and 3 per cent Stocks. Another £70 million will be required next 
year for payments in connection with the 3J per cent Stock. The Beserve Bank 
will be able to make these amounts available to Government without any strain on 
its Sterling resources on account of its continued large-scale acquisition of Sterling. 

As regards the first measure of repatriation, rupee finance was required for 
terminable Stock of the nominal value of Bs. 84 crores, besides direct payment to 
some holders in the form of counterparts. Of this amount about half was provided 
by the Beserve Bank by the purchase of counterparts and the remainder, which 
could not be paid directly out of Government’s balance, was financed from ad hoc 
Treasury Bills or ways and means advances from the Bank. In the beginning 
of the slack season, Government took over from the Bank about Bs. 25 crores of 
counterparts against ad hoc Treasury Bills. 

Of the counterparts held by the Beserve Bank or taken over by Government, 
some Bs, 47 crores of Stocks— which was considered in excess of the absorption 
capacity of the market— was later cancelled and a small portion converted into 
existing loans for which there was a fairly sustained demand from the market. 
The combined result of these operations was an increase of Bs. 92 crores in the 
rupee debt and of Rs. 3 crores in the rupee interest charges against a reduction 
in Sterling debt by Bs. 135 crores and Sterling interest by Rs. crores. 

As opportunity occurred during the year, the ad hoc Treasury Bills taken 
up by the Reserve Bank were gradually cancelled against the transfer of Sterling 
from the Banking to the Issue Department. Meanwhile counterparts on Govern- 
ment account were sold to the public as they required them. 

By the end of December last, out of some Bs 139 crores of rupee counterparts 
created since repatriation was first undertaken, Bs. 51 crores were in the hands 
of the public, a little over Bs. 31 crores were held by the Beserve Bank and Es. 
9f crores were held on Government account. As Treasu^ Bill outstandings actually 
decreased by Bs. 14 crores from March 1, 1941, to January 31, 1942, it may be 
concluded that the cash payments on account of the counterparts which were 
cancelled have ultimately been financed almost entirely from Defence Loan 
proceeds. 

In the light of the above successful operation of the rupee finance plan, no 
unusual difficulty is expected to be encountered in making satisfactory arrangements 
for the financing of the second instalment of repatriation due to be carried out 
in two stages— one in March 1942 and the other in January 1943. 

I’he Finance Member took ninety minutes and was cheered at the conclusion 
of the speech. His new taxation proposals were received in attentive silence broken 
by derisive laughter from opposition benches as he explained the concessions to 
income tax and E.P.T. assessees who contributed to the national savings movement. 
When the motion for introduction of the Finance Bill was put, Congi*es8 nationalist 
benches opposed it with a loud cry of “No.^^ The Bill was nevertheless allowed to 
be introduced, and the House adjourned till Wednesday the 4th. March. 
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General Discussion of Budget 

4th. MARCH : — The Assembly held the general discussion on the budget to-day. 
Blr. A. C. Dutta opcaing the debate said that the estimates were vague and one could 
not foim a correct judgment from them. Mr. Dutta proceeding enquired why 
the building programme had been launched at Simla during war time. He felt 
that no attempt had been made for retrenchment and economy and the country 
was not getting its money’s worth. He also disputed the claim of the Finance 
Member regarding industrial development of the country during the war. In this 
connection he referred to aircraft, automobile and shipbuilding industries and 
asserted that the Government had done everything to thwart their development and 
little to encourage it* 

Sir Henry Richardson, leader of the European group, felt that the incidence 
of income-tax to some extent fell inequitably on a man with a family in India 
as compared to Great Britain* He urged that if there was any increase in income- 
tax in future, the authorities should bear in mind the allowances made in England 
in fixing the rates. Sir Henry next referred to the optional savings bank deposit 
system, and suggested that it would assist employees if their optional savings could 
he deposited monthly just the same as their tax would be deducted each month- 
He also wanted these deposit to be protected against being mortgaged or otherwise 
disposed of in advance of receipt. He suggested that his recommendation should 
also apply to the funding proposals for the benefit of assessees whose annual 
income did not exceed Rs. 6,000/-. 

Sir Ziauddm Ahmed congratulated the Finance Member on keeping the 
finances of the country in stable conditions but he suggested three measures which 
should be adopted in order to avoid panic, and internal disturbance. The first measure 
was that tlie banks should always remain open and supply small ^ coins and 
notes freely for civil requirements. Panic was bound to bo caused if the banks 
remained closed even for one day, he declared. The second measure was that 
arrangements should be made for storage of foodstujBfs and fodder in every district 
and subdivision. The third step was that the provinces should double the police 
force and not rely entirely upon civil guards. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said : ‘T am entirely in favour of spending whatever 
is necessary to win the war but Indians should have directional interest in the 
expenditure, and Indians should not be discriminated against. We might commit 
more blunders than you have done but that is no reason why 163 crores out of 
the total income of 187 crores should be sent by you without my consent.” Strongly 
denouncing the proposal to tax small incomes like those of Rs. 1 OOO a year and 
also articles like kerosine, Mr. Mehta declared : “The Finance Member is living 
in a dream world in which he has persuaded himself that purchasing power is 
running waste in India. I dissociate myself entirely from the scheme of taxing 
the worker getting rupees onehundred a month. The railway worker has by way 
of dearness allowance got only some fifteen per cent iiicreas in wages while the 
cost of living has in some places risen as high as 151 per cent. By taking these 
small incomes you are taxing the food of these people. I ask the Finance Member 
to tax the food of the richer people instead. Every year some thousands of dinners 
costing Rb. 10, 15 or 20 per head are eaten in liotels by lich men who do not 
require these dinners. Let him tax the dinners of these fashionable wasters. If 
instead of that you tax the food of the poor worker, you will drive him to borrow 
the money to pay the tax.” 

Maulana Zafarah did not agree with the Finance Member that the purchasing 
power of the masses had gone up and asked the Finance Member whether his 
own purchasing power had gone up. Maiilana Zafarah, proceeding, said that the 
prices had gone up but the earning capacity of the masses had nob kept pace 
with the nse in prices. Q'he Government, for instance, could buy wheat at con- 
trolled prices, but not the poor consumer. And yet in spite of India’s appalling 
poverty, he could say that thousands of crores of rupees would be forthcoming 
if they were convinced that India was for Indians. He wanted the Finance 
Member to give up additional taxes, which would raise only twelve crores. but 
borrow the entire amount, say, from the United States. 

Dr. P. N. Banner ji said he would not grudge any amount of money, if it were spent 
on the defence of the country (official cheers.) He equally agreed with the princi- 
ple of balancing the war budget partly by taxation and partly by borrowing. 
Referring to taxation proposals, Dr. Bannerji said that addditional tax on kerosine 
oil would be a hard blow to the poor man ; similarly the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax would affect a laige number of people with fixed income. 

24 
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Rtiplyina first to the points about economy and retrenchment, Sir Jeremy 
Eaismaih Finanoe Member pointed out the extent to ^Y^joh the civil side of the 
Government equally with the many defence services was at the present time part 
of the war machinery* It bad been urged that even if the number of administrative 
posts could not be reduced, their pay could be reduced. Reidying to this suggestion, the 
Finance Member pointed out that it amounted to this— that in addition to the taxation 
which he along with the non -official non -salaried person bore, the salaried official 
should also suflfer a further reduction in his income* From the point of equity, 
the Finance Member was prepared to say from his observation of the effects of war 
on the economic position in India that of all individuals occupying a particular income 
class, say between Rs. 5,000 and Bs. 7,000 a year, the ones who were most likely at the 
present time to have euffeied from the impact of war would be tlie salaried people. 
They were the individuals whose income had remained more stationery and less in 
excess of the pre-war figure than other occupants of that class of income. He was 
prepared to say that 95 per cent of businessmen whose income at this moment 
was between Bs. 5000 and Bs. 7,000 were enjoying an income of Bs. 2,000 or 
Rs. 3,000 before the war* At the present time the incomes of n on-salaried persons 
were ’subject to wide fluctuations but^ the vast majority of those incomes were 
subject to very powerful upward fluctuations. Referring to the charge that he 
had been obsessed by a sort of complex about the question of purchasing power 
and price level, the Finance Member said he did not intend to be a “metaphysical 
economist” but the question could be stated in simple terms. Certain types of 
goods were more and more diffi^uilt to get, their supply was getting less and less. 
That in itself would tend to cause a rise in prices, because tho volume of demand 
would remain and the supply would bo less and would remain inadequate. That 
was why the index figures of the cost of living had risen. As regard the question 
as to what extent the defence industries which were being built up would survive 
in the postwar period, although he could not attempt to indicate a solution of the 
problems which would arise after the war, the Finance Member thought it was 
clear that if India was in a position now to produce certain types of goods then 
she should be in a better position after the war to switch over to production of 
goods to meet civilian demand than she would be if she had not undergone 
industrial expansion dining the war. 

Protective Duties on Industries 

5th. MARCH The Assembly to day agreed to refer to a select eommittoo Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar's Bill to facilitate the collection of statistics of certain kinds 
relating to industries, and passed his Bill to extend the date up to which certain 
duties characterized as protective shall have effect. The House passed a number of 
demands for supplementary grants in respect of railways and adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

6th. MARCH Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day. Sir 
Jeremy Eaisman, Finance Member, offered to Mr. Jamnadas Mehta to help 
him to a clear appreciation of the repatriation transactionfl i)y placing 
before him, subject to the ordinary confidential rules of Government, all the material 
he would like to have to arrive at an objective and dispassionate judgment. The 
offer was made in reply to criticisms made by Mr. Mehta in moving his cut 
motion* In view of the offer Mr. Mehta eventually withdrew his motion. 

Industrial Development 

“Insufficient utilisation of the country’s resources” was criticised by Pandit 
Nilkant Das who moved the next cut motion. He commented on the lack of 
co-ordination between one department and another of Government, Pie suggested 
the establishment of a planning department of Government which could stand 
between the supply and defence departments and also between the producers and 
consumers. Sir Ramaswami Afudaliar^ replying, explained that two important 
organisations, one in South India and the other in Bengal, were trying rapidly to 
csbahliBh the aluminium industry, and he hoped that very soon, within a few months 
aluminium would be produced in the country. He had already given tho assurance 
that the aluminium industry would be protected against unfair competition from 
abroad after the war. As regards caustic soda, besides Imi^erial Chemicals, who 
were now in production, Tatas were also expected to be in ]>roduction this year 
Sulphuric acid, the extraction of pure sulphur, the production of acetic acid and 
potassium chloride and coal tiezi were also receiving attention and some of them 
would soon be produced. Several concerns had come forward with schemes for the 
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production of power alcoliol and Government would give every possible help to 
them. He claimed that what had been done was substantial as an indication of 
Government’s goodwill and earnestness. The motion was withdrawn. 

Dearness Allowance 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta by the next cut motion asked for a clear enunciation of 
labour department’s policy during the war, particularly on his demand that the 
basic minimum substratrum of living standard of the working classes should not 
suffer. For this purpose he demanded that the working classes should get a 
dearness allowance corresponding to every rise in the cost of living, so that the 
standard of living might be kept up, even at its present low level. He taxed the 
Finance Member with utter lack of sympathy. Sir Firoz Khan Koon, Labour 
Member, said he had missed no opportunity of keeping in touch with two labour 
leaders in the India House, Mr. Mehta and Mr. Joshi, and others, consulting them 
on all matters connected with labour and his department was already taking up 
and constantly reviewing the progress of suggestions made by these labour leaders. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta withdrew the motion “in view of the general assurances given.” 
Release of Political Peisonees 

The question of release of political piisoners was again raised through a cut 
motion. Mr. Kazmi, mover of the motion, characterised the Government’s policy 
in this matter as harsh and vindictive and lacking in vision, imagination and grace. 
Sir Reginald Maxwell, replying, said that he had already explained the policy of 
Government on this question. He informed the House that on January 15, 1189 
persons were undergoing sentences for offences under Defence of India Rules and 
171 persons were under detention under Rules 26 and 129. It was not, therefore, 
proper to contend that repression existed in the country when only two thousand 
and odd persons in a population of 400 million remained as prisoners. He believed 
that the word repression had been used somewhat loosely. He asserted that 
Government bad not the slightest desire to exercise repression and maintained that 
Government kept in prison only those persons whom they considered it necessary 
to do 80 . Continuing, the Home Member said he bad done his best to remove 
as far as possible difficulties but it must be admitted that Government had high 
responsibility to see that no great danger was let loose in addition to the external 
danger. He was particularly pleased to inform the House that provincial Govern- 
ments had released certain prisoners without waiting for the decision of reviewing 
tribunals, The motion was rejected without a division. 

Govt. Seevants’ Pensions 

Mr. Joshi pleaded for greater facilities being given to inferior servants of the 
Government of India in the matter of pensions. He particularly drew the attention 
of the Government to the inferior servants in the postal and telegraph services. Sir 
Jeremy Raisman assured Mr, Joshi of his sympathies to the inferior servants of 
the Government but pointed out that he must pay due regard to the position of 
the taxpayer especially when they were faced with larger deficits than occurred 
at any time in the history of India. Mr. Joshi withdrew the cut motion in view 
of the Finance Member’s sympathetic reply, The House then adjourned. 

Tributes to Rangoon Postal Woekers 

7th. MARCH Compensatory and house rent allowances for all postmen and 
lower grade staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department were demanded by Rao 
Saheb Sivaraj on a cut motion to-day. The Rao Saheb referred to the ‘Snagnificent 
work” of the Indian postmen in Rangoon dining the air raids and the ]i08tmen in 
India would, he was confident, give an equally good account of themselves in 
similiar conditions. Bir Andrew Clow acknowledged the tribute to the efficiency of 
the department. Public saticfaction, he suggested, was due largely to the cheapness 
of the service and if all the suggestions for larger allowances were adopted that 
advantage would very rapidly disappear. The motion was negatived. Rao Saheb 
Sivaraj, moving the next cut motion, asked for definite representation for the 
depressed classes in the Government of India services. He said that the depressed 
classes should be treated as separate class for these purposes and should be allotted 
as much a percentage in the services as was given to the Moslems, because numeri- 
cally the depressed classes were more or less equal to the Muelims. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Home Member, expressed symi>athy with the object underlying the motion. 
The Government, he said, had never abandoned the principle that everyone recrui- 
ted to the public services must have the minimum qualifications. He held that no 
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useful purpose would be served by making reservation for the depressed classes 
unless an adequate number of qiialiiied men were forthcoming from that community. 
Mr. Sivaraj withdrew the motion. 

Inadequacy of Postal Staff 

Sir Henry Oidney, through another cut motion, raised the question of the 
inadequacy of staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Department to deal with the emer- 
gency work created by the war. Sir Andrew Clow admitted that there was some 
truth in the complaints made regarding the inadequacy of staff. He, however, remin- 
ded the House that only a few yeais ago they wanted the Government to economise 
and cut down all unnecessary staff. Government had recruited 2,000 men to the 
permanent staff and another 1,000 to the temporary staff to cope with the additional 
volume of work. The motion was withdrawn. 

Inadequacy of Moslems in Govt. Depts. 

Maulvi Abdul Ohani next raised discussion on the inadequacy of the number of 
Mnssalmans in the Posts and Telegraphs Department and complained that proper 
effect was not being given to the resolution of 1931, Sir Andrew Clow claimed that 
the Posts and Telegraphs was one of the departments which took scrupulous care to 
secure adequate representation of the minorities and paxticularly of the Mussalmaiis. 
The motion was rejected without a division. 

Sir Baza AH referred to the “hardships and discrimination to which Moslem 
officials are subjected by the administrative head of the Depaitment of Archaeology.” 
Bandit Lahshmi Kant Maitra defended the department by quoting hguies to show 
that the Mnssalmans were given a larger proportion of posts than they were enti- 
tled to. The debate bad not concluded when the House adjourned till the lOth. 

10th MARCH Hon’ble Mr. N. i2. Barker^ Member tor Education, Health and 
Lands, replied on Sir Baza AH's motion to-day. Mr. Barker emphasised that the com- 
plaint was not about paucity of Muslims' in the department.^ Indeed there could be 
no such complaint, for in all cadres there was adequate Muslim representation vary- 
ing between 32 and 33 and one-third per cent. As regards individual cases cited by 
Sir Eaza Ali, Mr. Saiker conceded that in 2 instances the Director-General had 
committed an error of judgment but declared that the Director-Gen eraVs decisions 
were not influenced by any other consideration than the merits. Such errors did not 
proceed from communal bias, Mr. Barker remarked that the mover and his suppor- 
ters had served public interest in bringing these cases to the Government’s notice but 
he hoped that they would now consider the chapter closed. Sir Baza Ali withdrew 
the cut motions. 

The question of inadeqate representation of Mussalmans in the Imperial Insti- 
tute of veterinary research, specially in the Gazetted ranks, was raised by Haji 
Abdul S attar Sait. Mr. Azhar Alt and Nawahzada Liaquat Alt Khan supported 
him. Mr. N. E. Barker explained that the resolution of 1934, relating to communal 
representation in the public services, did not apply to Veterinary Research Institute. 
Notwithstanding this, he showed by quoting figures that the Mussalmans had done 
very well in that department. He promised to look into particular complaints 
brought up during the discussion. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Corruption in the Supply Dept. 

Sir Ziauddin Ahmed discussed the system of purchases and inspection in 
the Supply Department. He believed that the present war would continue at 
least for 3 more years and in the future India would have to depend more and 
more on herself. Sir Ziauddin firstly dealt with the question of corruption in the 
Supply Department and after quoting some cases, alleged that merit or recom- 
mendations did not count in that department, it was only money. He next made 
an earnest plea for the great utilisation .of cottage industries. Mr. E. M. Jenktns, 
Secretary, Supply Department, replying to the debate, said that Government did not 
neglect cottage industries and were able to purchase over two million blankets, 
coil mats and cutlery from that source. The depaitment had also called a con- 
feieiice of provincial directors of industries to meet here on March 23 when plans 
for the fuller utilisation ot cottage industiies products would be discussed. Mr. 
Jenkins said that they had ceased to recruit army men into the Supidy i epartment, 
but in order to safeguard the rights of certain individuais, they had to retain 
some army men in the Department. As for corruption, Mr. Jenkins said that it 
bad been the gravest concern of all of them. Be said that there was nothing new 
in what he had been told in the course of the debate. He admitted that corruption 
did exist in the department, but it w'as not possible to root it out completely during; 
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the war conditions, particularly when the public did not co-operate with them. 
He wanted wholesome public opinion to assist in rooting out corruption. The 
motion was talked out. 

Department of Production 

The advisability of creating a Department of Production separate from Supply 
was urged by Sir Frederick James, who moved the next cut motion. The q.uantity 
and quality of equipment, he declared, was as determining a factor in war as the 
number of soldiers or the skill of generals. Mr. Jenkins replying made it clear 
that the Supply Department was handling production now and difficulties were 
inherent in the supply situation and not in the organisation of the department, 
which he believed was more or less on the right lines. The cut motion was 
withdrawn. 

Govt. Policy Kb Civil Defence 

Mr. C. P. Lawson raised discussion on the Government’s policy regarding civil 
defence. He said that the civil defence was a problem for all iirespective of 
politics. He enquired whether the functions of the Central Government were 
advisory or supervisory, adding that the Central Government had responsibility at 
any rate to protect its own property, such as railways. Mr. Symon, Joint 
Secretary, Civil Defence, after explaining what the Govei nment had been doing to 
organise the department within such a short time stated that the Government 
of India did not sea in any of the recent political speeches by Indian leaders any 
indication for setting up a parallel organisation to the Civil Defence Department, 
Messrs. Dam and Mohammad Ahmed Kazm% also supported the cut motion. 
As Mr. Kazmi could not conclude his observation by 5 o’clock the Chair applied 
the guillotine, after which all demands for grants were passed. The Assembly 
then adjourned till the next-day, when the Finance Bill came up for consideration. 
Debate on the Finance Bill 

11th. MARCH : — As the motion for the second reading of the Finance Bill to-day 
offered scope for unbridled oratory, Sir Jeremy Batsman asked non-official membeis 
to assist in the quick dispatch of business because Government members “have a 
most urgent task to perform in these days.” 

Mr. Lalchand Bavalrai took one hour to expatiate on the need for Government 
making adequate arrangements for security. The cost of these measures should not, 
he suggested, be realized by extra taxation but should be met “by adjusting accounts 
in some way.” 

Sir F. Chandravarkar would not let the impression get about that India was 
not behind the Government, but he felt that in the present atmosphere when Govern- 
ment stood completely divorced from public opinion, no Englishman in India should 
exhibit racial arrogance. He confessed that the support of men like himself and 
Sir Cowasji did not carry weight and suggested that the recent speeches of Pandit 
Nehrut Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Pant and Mr. Bajagopalachaiiar had done moie than 
anything else to steady public opinion, and that the vital need of the hour was a 
government in the bauds of popular leaders. 

Maulana Zafar Alt thought that Indian members did not count in the counsels 
of Government, that if real political power was granted Hindus and Moslems would 
come to terms, and that India alone so appeased could win the war, 

12th. MARCH : — Sirdar Sant Singh speaking on the Finance Bill was cheered when 
he extended a welcome to Sir Stafford Oripps and commented appreciatively on the 
announcement that His Majesty’s Government had reached definite conclusions. “One 
thing is certain”, he went on, “and that is that theie is going to be a further delay 
in really transferring power from the bureaucracy, if the decision contemplates any 
such transfer at all. But I may say that there is still time for adequate steps for 
that transfer of power.” He however, recalled the experience of Mr. Montagu’s visit 
and said that Indians had to be careful about the results of Sir Stafford Cripps^ 
visit. The Sardar was glad that the necessity ot increasing the morale of the 
civil population of India had been brought home to the British Government. He said, 
“we are not concerned with the motives of the British Government in their action 
with regard to India at this late hour. The peiil to Indians is greater than the 
peril to a handful of Englishmen in India. The bureaucracy has been guilty of so 
many misdeeds resulting in India’s present plight. It is high ,time the bureaucracy 
vacated the treasury benches and handed over the administration of the country to 
the representatives of the people.” 
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Mr. Eusseinhhoy Laljt asked the Finance Member wbafc he proposed to do with 
the huge sterling balances lying idle in England* He expressed the opinion that all 
requirements of war must be financed by long term loans* 

Sir Yamin Khan complained that Government was not exercising proper 
vigilance on defence expenditure and urged Government to put down with iron 
hand all corruption. He averred that it would be dishonest on the part of non- 
official members if they permitted their countrymen to be subjected to further taxa- 
tion without ensuring that the huge defence expenditures were given the closest ex- 
amination. Objecting to the extia taxation on silver, Sir Yamin drew the attention of 
the Finance Member to the phenomenal increase in the piice of gold and silver in 
the course of the last three months and asked Government to take immediate action 
to stop this wild fluctuation in prices and hoarding of these metals. Finally, Sir 
Yamin said that the imposition of incometax on lower income was likely to cause 
greater hardships on the poorer sections of the population who were already groan- 
ing under increased cost of life. 

Mr. P. Griffiths made a fervent appeal for unit^ and urged that Sir Stafford 
Gripps should be given a chance to succeed in his mission. The failure of Staflford 
Cripps in India would mean a disaster for all. Mr. Grifliths next referred to the 
Viceroy’s appeal for a national war front and said that there was nothing sinister in 
that appeal. It only meant the creation and mobilisation of public opinion for an 
intensive war effort and to build up the morale of the people* It was intended to 
instil determination to face danger and reinforce our hearts. 

Sir Henry Richardson said that unless the proposed rebate under E. F* T. was 
properly explained it looked like a gamble. He was grateful to Government for 
giving effect to two of Ms earlier suggestions in the form of amendments to the 
Slnance Bill. 

Eao Saheh Sivraj thought that the present Government of India was 
“ancient and worn-out” but he believed it might be reconstructed so as to make it 
capable of moving with the times and fight the enemy. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that the Finance Member’s admonition to members 
of the House to make their speeches on the Bill short because Government members 
were busy with war work was not a happy one. That admonition, he thought, was 
not in consonance with the spirit diplayed by Mr. Churchill who had claimed that 
the British nation was bound to win because they were a free nation with free 
institutions and had never stifled parliamentary criticism. He had not concluded 
when the House rose. 

IStli. MARCH :~An apppeal to all parties in the country and in the Central 
Assembly to hush all controveisy and concentrate on the war effort, was made 
•by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta in his speech on the Finance Bill to-day. In his view, 
there weie four or five people in this country who could be trusted to give 
their best and bring the masses together. They were the Maharaja of Bikaner 
or the Jam Baheb of Nawanagar, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 
and Mr. BI. N. Boy. Blr. Fazlul Huq’s name also could be added to the list. 

Sir Frederih James reciprocated on behalf of the European section Mr. 
Jamnadas’s appeal for a truce and declared : “We are living in a revolutionary 
period. India is fast changing. Use the present occasion to root out any remaining 
evidence of racial or social exclusiveness. Any section believing in complete 
isolation is living in a fool’s paradise.” Sir Frederick implored his community 
^‘to throw in our lot with the people of the country. In common service we can 
lay the lasting foundation for harmonious relationship between the two countries.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi referred to the huge defence expenditure and 
asked Government what it had done for the defence of India. He said : ‘You have 
left US in the lurch. Goodness alone knows how we are going to defend the 
country.” He asked if India was admitted to the benefit of Lease and Lend 
facilities, why Bs. 34 crores had been budgetted for cash payments to the United 
States of America on account of India’s purchases from them. 

Mr. M. Nau77ian considered that the incidence of taxation was bound to 
aggiavate the haidebips of the middle classes. He agreed that extra money had to 
be found to finance the w^ar, but submitted that it should come from those who 
could afford to give it. BIr. K. C, Neouy was speaking and had not concluded 
when the Assembly adjourned till the 16th. 

Kith. MARCH: — A suggestion that non-official Indians should be associated 
with the pioposed American Technical Misson to India, was made by Mr. K, C. 
Kcogy, speaking to-day on tlie first reading of the Finance Bill. Such association 
of non-official advisers, said Mr. Heogy, was necessary [in order to lay at rest 
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suBpicioBS that; the visit of the Mission might lead to the creation of vested interests 
in the industrial field. Indian public opinion was not going to tolerate these 
vested interests, he declared. Mr, Neogy also wanted that non-official Indian 
advisers should bo taken fully into confidence both by the Government and by the 
IT. S. Mipsion in all its activities. He insisted on an assurance on these lines 
because the complaint had been made that non-official advisers associated with 
the Eastern Gioup Conference were not taken into full confidence on all important 
questions and that their services were not fully utilized, 

Mr. A. ^ <7. Dutta thought that the House of Commons announcement of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford Oiipps was bringing to India to discuss, was of 
special importance because it invited our efforts with particular reference to the 
defence of India and not with reference to the war in all theatres This he 
regarded as a revolutionary change in the attitude towards India and Indians. 
There _ were also other remarkable features of the announcement, he said. The 
initiative had been taken by Government and the formula that the people should 
make agreed proposals for a settlement had been given up. The announcement 
also contained the recognition that it was impossible to defend India without the 
co-operation of Indians. In the announcement, again, was the clear admission 
that India was one entire nation and that all ideas and proposals for partition had 
been knocked on the head once for all. These, said Mr. Datia, were welcome 
features of the announcement, although he had no idea of the exact nature of the 
proposals which Sir Stafford was bringing. 

Mr. N, F* if. Sy7?ions, Additional Secretary. Civil Defence Department, 
attempted to dispel the impression that the Department was manned by 
bureaucrats unwilling to trust the people . Explaining the functions of the Civil 
Defence Department, Mr. Symons said these were much the same as those of the 
medical profession, partly prophylactic and partly curative, to ensure that falling 
bombs did as little damage as possible and that the damage done was repaired as 
quickly as possible. If force was to be used either to deal with an internal 
disturbance or an attack from the air, that was the function of the civic guards or 
the Defence Department. The objective of his department, he went on, was to have 
a warden for every 150 people or 25 houses, which the warden was to visit 
regularly. So far, however, only about 50 per cent of the defence staff required 
had been obtained. The number of waidens required bad not yet been obtained. 
Mr. vSymons, dealing with the question of evacuation, said that the policy which 
the Government of India had asked provincial Governments to follow, was that 
first and foremost afl those who had essential work to do in cities should at all 
costs stay and never leave, while as regards non-essential people, nothing should 
be done to prevent them from leaving if they wished to. The railways had made 
elaborate plans to move such people. 

Sir Ouriinath Bewoor alluded to non-official criticisms of the behaviour of 
certain military men in Poona and Bombay, and said that no one regretted more 
than the Government such occurrences. He informed the House that every incident 
involving injury or alarm to the public was promptly reported to General 
Headquarters and necessaiy measures were taken to avoid repetition of these 
incidents. Sir Gurnnath also stated that the Government had decided to establish 
a special military corps of military police in principal military stations to investi- 
gate all such cases and mete out seveie punishment to all military men found 
guilty of gross misbehaviour to members of the public. The Government had 
also taken other measures, such as tightening of control on selling of liquor to 
military men and putting restrictions on entry of troops in certain areas with a 
view to preventing the possibility of unhappy incidents occurring. He also 
mentioned that the Government had provided a considerable sura of money for 
compensating the aggrieved parties. Sir Gurunath was still speaking when the 
House adjourned. 

17th. MARCH r—Mr. G. 8. Bozm.an, Secretary, Indian Overseas Department, 
dealt with criticisms of the arrangements for evacuation of Indians from Burma 
and Malaya. Keferring to Malaya first he estimated the total number of people 
who had come away at approximately 5,000. It had been stated, Mr. Bozman went 
on, that in the evacuation from Penang there had been racial discrimination. So 
far as could be ascertained, practically all Europeans in Penang came away and he 
had not heard of any Indian who had been able to leave. He reminded the House 
that the Governor of the Straits Settlements had made a public statement in which 
he had said that the evacuation of Penang took place without his knowledge or 
orders, and that should further withdrawals of people take place he had issued 
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instructions that no distinction of race, creed or colour should be permitted. The 
House 'W'ould understand, Mr. Bozman said, that the Government of India had 
no means now of ascertaining what the true facts were. There was no communica- 
rion with the Malayan Government, direct or through any channels. A number of 
people who had come away from Malaya had told stories which were remarkably 
consistent. There was sufficient evidence to warrant a thorough and impartial 
inquiry into the actual facts when circumstances permitted such an inquiry being 
undertaken. This view had been forwarded to the proper authorities. As regards 
Burma, every ship on which we could lay hands had been employed for evacuation 
from that countuy and the total number of people evacuated was between 45,000 
and 50,000. That, he suggested, was not an unsatisfactory figure considering the 
short space of time and the conditions of constant air raids in which it had taken 
place. There w'as now in operation a scheme of evacuation by air. This sclieme 
had been organized by the Government of Burma and the Government of India 
and Indian National Airways had given every assistance they could in providing 
machines, while Chinese National Airways were doing splendid work in taking 
people away from Burma. He assured the House that in this evacuation scheme, 
as in all evacuation schemes, emphasis had been laid on avoiding any kind of raoiai 
discrimination 

18th. MARCH After 5 days’ debate on the motion for consideration of the 
Einance Bill the Assembly divided and passed the motion by fortynine^votes to 
sixteen. The Moslem League voted against it. Of the Nationalist Party, one voted 
with the League while a few voted with the Government and some remained 
neutral. In his reply to the debate, Sir Jeremy Eahniarif Finance Member, said 
there had been comments of two kinds on the budget proposals. The greater 
volume of comment had taken the usual line about the weight of the burdens 
imposed on the country but there had also been a note of criticism that the 
sacrifice which the country was being called upon to bear at the present time was 
if anything disproportionate to the needs of the situation. He found himself much 
more impressed by the latter type of criticism than the former. Dealing at length 
with criticisms of the manner in which the accounting of lease and lend supplies 
had been done, the Finance Member referred to the suggestion that all that we 
had to do was to credit ten crores in the current year and thirty four crores in the 
year 1912-43 ; and the deficit would have vanished. This, he said, was an illusion 
of the kind that beset people in Britain when they thought that Russia would win 
the war for them. Critics in this case thought that America could balance the 
budget for them. Aftei; explaining the details of lease and lelid arrangements Sir 
Jeremy said that in the circumstances and in view of the amount actually included 
in the budget on this account, the manner of treatment of lease lend receipts could 
not possibly have made any substantial difference in our budgetary policv ThAfr 
effect was so small that they neither affected the taxation nor the borrow 
proposals ; there could be no question of the tax-payer or the lender to Government 
being asked to make greater sacrifices on account of the way in which GovernTnAnf 
were ^ at present treating the accounting of the lease lend stores. Referrinir td « 
question put to him about the conditions which would be attached to the GnvAr,. 
ment’s share of the re-equipment reserve for industry, the Finance Member said pl 
urns not at present m a position to formulate them precisely, but broadly snoalrin^ 
Government would be anxious to see that such money was not used to increagf 
dividends to shareholders but utilised to strengthen the position of the industv 
concerned after the war. Alluding to the position of those who had been 
of heavy loss m Burma and Malava, he said that he had not had time to dS« 
the position with those concerned. The suggestion that the central board of revennA 
was not prepared to make any allowance for the unfortunate plight of these f 
was an uniustifiable one, because the board were prepared to hear all these peon a 
had to say and df^sethe most siutable measures of relief. As regards the 
balances, he said these had hitherto been used in the best possible way namih? 
extinguishing the external debt and buying up railways and so on, and GoVernmiJf 

tre"be.rSwe'way!°“‘“"" ° opportunities presented themselve” in 

In the course of discussion of the bill clause by clause the 
Member accepted an amendment moved by Mr. Govind Deshmukk seeking to 
certain machmm' from the 20 per cent additional import duty. The amendZ?f 
was passed The machinery concerned is comprised in items numbers 72 wm 
72(2) and 72(.l) of the first schedule to the Tariff Act. numoeis 74 72(1), 

Mr. Jamnadns Mehta moved another amendment the effect of which would 
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be to exempt protected industries from tbe surcharge on customs duties. The 
amendment was rejected. The House then adjourned, 

19th. MARCH: — A sudden development took place to-day while Mr. Af A. Kazmins 
amendment proposing to omit from the Finance Bill the provision for taxing incomes 
between Rs 1,000 and Rs, 2,000 was under discussion. Mr. L AT, Moitra mentioned a 
point which had escaped the Government’s attention and had not been mentioned 
in earlier debates. He said that the Bengal Act taxing trades, piofessions, callings 
and employments provided that every person liable to income-tax must pay a 
fixed annual tax of Rs. BO. This meant that new assessees would not only 
pay Rs, 16 annually to the Government of India but would also become liable 
to pay Rs. 30 to the Bengal Government, This revelation came as a bombshell. 
Sir Jeremy Batsman was informed that Mr. Moitra^ s contention was correct. It 
was also stated that another province, probably the 0. P., also has legislation 
taxing employments. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Mr iV. Af. JoM and Mr. A. Q Duita 
supported the amendment in the interests of the poorer classes and Mr. AT. Q, 
Neogy reinforced Mr. Moitra’s point by quoting textually from the Bengal Act. 
Sir (Jowasji Jahangir had intended supporting the amendment o>i political grounds 
because he did not wish to distuib in these days the mental eqtiilibrium of the 
class affected by the proposed extension of the income-tax classification, but felt 
doubly convinced after heating Mr. Moitra that the amendment should be passed. 
He also brought forth the aigument that during the last elections to the Central 
Assembly in 1934. the lowering of the taxable income to Rs. 1,000 had resulted 
in such a large increase in enfranchized persons that the Congress won the 
elections easily. If this limit was again lowered, the Congress might be giateful 
to tbe Finance Member hut not to the other paities. 

Sir Jeremy Rmsman announced amidst cheers the decision of the Government 
to raise the limit of the lower minimum level of income-tax from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,500. This means that out of the estimated new assessees numbering 750, 
000 about 500.000 wdll be exempted from income-tax and that the estimated income- 
tax from this class of over a crore of rupees will be substantially reduced. 

While announcing this concession. Sir Jeremy Raisman did not hide from 
tbe House that he ruefully viewed the damage thus done to an important feature 
of his Budget. His proposal was not intended so much to get revenue as to make 
the lower classes tighten their belt and reduce consumption. He had calculated 
that under the original proposal purchasing power to the extent of a hundred crores 
would have been affected, while under the modification he had announced only 
Ra. 40 crores of purchasing power would be affected. The Finance Member said 
that even though the point raised by Mr. Moitra showed an entirely unintended 
consequence, the Finance Bill bad provided escape in that the people in Bengal could 
contribuie to Defence Loans and not pay tax on income. As by chosing the first 
alternative they would not become assessees they would not be liable to the 
provincial tax. However, he had decided to make a gesture to the non-official 
benches, but in order to encourage saving he intended to mainlain the alternative 
of subscription to Defence Loans for classes having incomes of from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 2,000 even though the majority of these classes would now be not liable to 
income-tax. He did not think that Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s fears about franchise 
were well grounded and in any case, it was not the business of the House in 

considering financial proposals to worry about the effect on the number of 
the electorate. 

Mr Kazmi withdrew his amendment and, instead, Dr. Barer jee moved an 
amendment which was in the name of Mr Lalchand Navalrai^ fixing the 

minimum level at Rs. 1,500. The House adopted this amendment. 

20th. MARCH The Finance Bill was passed to-day by 44 votes to 14. 
The minority represented the Moslem League Party’s votes. The Nationalist 

Party remained neutral and did not paiticipate in the third reading of the Bill 

owing to the feeling expressed by the leader of the party that the Chair’s ruling 
regarding the scope of the debate on the third reading had curtailed the power of 
the House. This attitude of the Nationalist Party combined with the Moslem 
League’s previous decision to take no further part in the debate resulted in 
the curtailment of the debate which might otherwise have lasted the entire sitting. 

The House next resumed discussion on the amendment to reduce the price of 
postcards to two pice. Mr. JST. C Neogy recalled the principle of running the 
Postal Department on a commercial basis and felt that that^ principle had been 
saorified without explanation and without a promise that it would be restored 
after the war. Sir Jeremy Batsman read out a part of his speech introducing the 
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emergency Finance Bill in 1940, when he made ifc clear that the proposal to 
increase postal rates was “a vehicle for an indirect tax.’’ The House was satisfied 
with the explanation but eleven members of the opposition insisted on recording 
their support for the redaction motion. 

When the Finance Member moved the third reading of the Bill, Mian 
Ghias-ud-din suggested unanimous support to the Bill as a moral encouragement 
to the soldiers fighting India’s battles. After Mr. Kazmi had thanked the Finance 
Member for exempting the lower classes from income-tax, the debate abruptly 
concluded and the House voted on the Finance Bill The House then 
till the 24th. March. aa]ouinea 

t,., to-day to consideration of non-offidal 

Bills. Mr. Bhulabhat Desai, leader of the Congress Party, along with a few other 
members of the Congress Party, attended the Assembly to-day. 

The House passed the Bills amending the Indian Limitation Act and the 
Indian Companies Act, as passed by the Council of State. 

Weekly Holidays Bill 

-.TT motion of Mr. C. Pnor, the House passed the 

Weekly Holidays Bill which provides that every person employed otherwise than in 
a confidential capacity^ or in position of management in any shop, lestaurant or 
theatre shall be allowed in each week a holiday of one whole day. The Bill extends 
to the whole of British India and will come into force in a province or in"^a 
specified area within a province only if the provincial Government bv notification 
in the official Gazette so directs. ^ 

The Assembly also passed Sir Ramaswami MudahaFs Bill facilitating: the 
collection of statistics of certain kinds relating to industries. The House then 
adiourned till the 3lst. 

Motok Vehicles Amend. Bill 

n/r . ‘l'® Assembly passed the 

Motor Vehicles Bill amending the Motor Vehicles Act 1939. Mr. Boy said the 
amendments proposed were more or less of a formal nature. The Assembly 
then adjourned. ^ 

Beleasb op Political Prisoners 

Assembly to-day threw out by 37 votes to 16 Mr. Akhil 
Chandra _ Dutta’s resolution recommending to the Government that steps be taken 
S’u i?® immediate and unconditional release of all political prisoners and detenus. 
The Moslem League Party remained neutral. 

n 1 . ti"- nl » 5' Bihar Lai. Mr. &. V. 

Leshmukh. Mx. Chattopadyaya. Mr. Kazmi and Sardar Sant Singh had spoken in 
support of the resolution, Mr. Z>u«a said that 8ir Reginald Maxwell’s (Home 
Member) lemark that the main political parties in the country I'egarded it as their 
duty to act as factoiies for the manufacture of fifth columnists was untrue and a 
gross calumny on the people of India. He demanded that Sir Reginald should 
withdraw his rema^. He declared that the Government’s present policy was cripp- 
hng India’s war effort and asked them even at this late hour, to realize the gravity 
of the situation and act with broadmindedness. The Home Member winding up the 
debate said that the number of persons convicted under the Defence of India Rules 
and still seiwing imprisonment on February 1, 1942 was 720, out of whom the 
^<^^yiBTaha prisoners was 441, as compared with 6,548 on November 1 
ll h released so far was 6.475. Those detained under Rule 

26 (H the Defence of India Buies on February 1, 1942 were 1141 as comnarpd tn 
1,650 on November 1, 1941. He informed the^House that acting on the suggestion 
of the Government of India all Provincial Governments were reviewing the cases of 
these prisoners and the result of their review was not yet known. He was, there- 
give further information on the subject and suggested that 
membeis should await the outcome of the review of cases by Provincial Governments 
subject further. He made it clear that it was not the desire 
one who was anti-Fascist and who was determined to 
of the war, and he was doing his best to ascertain how 
0 belonged to this class. He added that Mr. Sarat Chandra 

Boses ea.e was not teng reviewed by a tribunal at the moment, and would have to 
be considered latest. He assured the House that the Government was not so indifferent 
on the question as some members of the House thought. The rrsolu bn wa^ 
to a division and lost by 37 votes to 16, The Assembly then adjourned aTne di^ 



Generalissimo And Madame Chiang Kai-Shek’s Visit 

Comradeship-Iii-Arms Of Two Great Countries 

Few events during the past decade have so deeply stirred the imagination of 
the Indian people or so spontaneously evoked their goodwill and sympathy as the 
recent visit of Their Excellencies the Genei-alissinao and Madame Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Coming as it did at a time when China and India are engaged in mortal combat 
against a common aggressor, the visit was far more than a mere gesture of 
neighbourly cordiality ; it was a mission of supreme significance, designed to 
strengthen the like of friendship that stretch across the centuries and to seal a 
blood-bond of comrade-ship-in-arms between two grat nations — nations which bet- 
ween them number eight bundled million souls or one-third of the population of 
the World. India on her part rose equal to the occasion and, in doing honour to 
her august visitors in the way she did, demonstrated to the world that her heart was 
one with China and that she was determined fully to discharge her share of the 
burden in furtherance of the common cause. 

The Generalissimo 

Till a few years back the Generalissimo, though the head of a Government, 
was not much heard of in the West. He was not respectable. To many he was 
but one of the many modernised warlords of China, a short of bandit-chief. To 
some he was a mere adventurer and to others be was just another revolutionary. 

The great Democracies of the West turned a deaf ear to China’s wail for help 
and justice. And most of them did not care to understand the great role that 
Chian g was playing as the maker of Modern China, 

But the past foui years of splendid resistance put up by China against the 
superior foices of Japan, and the exigencies of the Second Woild War^ opened the 
eyes of the West. Slowly but suiely both the United States and Britain began to 
realise the value and the valour of the great Chinese leader. 

What is the seciet of Ghiang’s greatness ? The answer is simple— he stands 
as the indomitable spirit of China, 

His life itself reads like a lomance though he himself is stern and stoic. 

Though now a Chiistian, Chiang was nurtured in the ancient confusian tradi- 
tions of China, in which his widowed mother firmly believed. His father, a trader 
in the village of Chikow, died when the future leader was a boy. His loving 
mother painfully scraped together the means to give her son an ofiScer’s education 
at Paotingstu Military Academy. “When he was fifteen she married him to a girl 
named Mao. 

Chiang’s son from his first marriage, Chiang Ching-kuo, was sent to Moscow 
in the heyday of Soviet-Ohinese friendship after the last wai. Becoming a Commu- 
nist, he quail elled with his father but now has job in China’s propaganda depart- 
ment. 

Turning-point in Chiang’s career was his meeting with pretty and accomplished 
Miss Soong Mei-ling, youngest daughter of '.the rich Christian, Americanised Soong 
family. Divorcing his first wife with a comfoitable annuity and dismissing his con- 
cubines, China’s leader married Mei-ling, and, in course of time, was baptised. 

Chiang’s marriage into the Soong family made him, posthumously, a brother- 
in-law of the late great Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese Republic,” for Sun’s 
widow was Soong Mew-ling’s elder sister. 

Ever since Maishal Chiang met the great Dr. Sun he had been his loyal 
follower. In the 1910 Chinese revolution he followed his leader to China and 
commanded a “dare-to-die” brigade of 100 men which captured Hangchow. 

At the end of the last war, Sun Yat-sen sent henchman Chiang to Moscow as 
his representative. Though he did not like Communism, Chiang learnt much from 
the Bed Army. 

Back in China, he was put in charge of the new Whampoa Military Academy. 
Trained there were the hundreds of efficient officers who are now fighting the war 
against Japan. 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, the Soong family became pre-eminent in 
Chinese politics, Soong Mei-ling’s eldest sister married heavyjowled Dr. Hsiang 
Hsi Rung, China’s Yice-Premier and Finance Minister. 

Brother Tsu-Yen Boong (T. Y. for short) is President of the Bank of China, 
the financial wizard who gets supplies and loans from abroad. 
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As the head of the Kiiomintang, from 1927 onwards, Ohiang was entrusted 
with the task of unifying his vast land. 

But his difficulties were great. Vested interests, foreign^ intrigues, Japan’s 
greedy arms and internal feuds made his task appear as almost superhuman. But 
he battled with indomitable courage. 

And to unite China the Generalissimo employed three weapons : one 
economic, one T>oliticai and one military. The last two he used very often at 
the same time, like those old duellists who carried a sword in one band and a. 
dagger in the other. So Chiang would argue politely with some recalciti ant warlord 
while he moved up his trooi)B to the border of the wailord’s province. In the last 
resort it was the Central Goveinment aimy which made his policy possible : it was, 
80 to speak, the final and unanswerable argument. Well-armed, well-trained by 
German officers, regularly paid (an unusual thing with Chinese armies) and 
peisonally devoted to General Chiang, these divisions became the nucleus of a 
formidable foice. They were so clearly a match for any provincial army that 
warlords rarely insisted on putting the matter to the test, and if they did, the 
dispute was quickly settled. 

But by the time that warlords wei*e quelled new dissensions arose. 

Alone among the other Powers, Soviet Kussia had taken a very early and 
abiding interest in China’s national movement and Ooramumsm had found a feitile 
soil in” the mind of young China. Soon these young stalwaits began to assert 
themselves in the Councils of the Kuomintang. These leftist tendencies were not 
obviously to the taste of Chiang Kai-shek who began to put them down with a 
Btrong hand. 

But Communism could not be scorched so easily. The Reds emerged as the 
champions of the peasantry and they formed first-class aimies of their own to stand 
up against the crack troops of Chiang. But luckily these fights came to an end the 
moment that Chiang decided to i;esist the Japanese aggressor and the Red armies 
of China, patriotically, submitted themselves to his command. Behind this union 
lies one of the most cuiious episodes of modern history — the kidnapping of the 
Generalissimo by the Red troops. 

It iiappened this way. To keep the Communists enclosed in the mountain 
refuge in the far-off {Shensi, General Chiang had sent Chiang Hsuehliang, the Young 
Marshal, as “Pacification t’ommissioner” with his own army of Manchurian troops. 
These men, however, had been driven out of Manchuiia by the Japanese four years 
earlier and longed passionately for revenge. They had no wish to fight the 
Communists who were then preaching the gospel of the Cnited Front against Japan. 

And so the two armies fraternised and 8ian became a centie of the anti- Japanese 
movement. Thousands of students flocked for mihtaiy training. 

it was a great blow to Generalissimo Chiang and he decided to investigate 
the matter personally. In December of 1936, he flew to Sian with a small personal 
retinue to demand an explanation. But he found the situation far worse than he 
had anticipated. For Manchuiian tioops and the Communists were on the point of 
rebellion. The Young Maishal argued with the Generalissimo to drop his war with 
the Communists and concentrate the efforts of United China against the Japanese 
invader. But the Geneialissimo was obstinate and lebellion bioke out. 

The soldiers fell upon Chiang’s retinue and killed some of the staff. The 
Generalissimo himself tiied to escape over a snow-covered mountain, but he was 
captuied and made prisoner. 

The question was what to do with him. The more fanatical of Reds wanted 
to finish him ofl then and there. Other w'ere ready to kill him if he refused to 
listen to reason. But the young Marshal and the Communist leaders thought better. 
They tiled to persuade the Generalissimo by argument and solitary confinement, 
but they realised that no matter what happened, it would do no gooa to kill the 
one man in China, who could pretend to command the nation’s loyalty. 

The chief danger to his life came fiom less intelligent or more unscrupulous 
merabeis of the Nanking Government, who wanted to send out a punitive expedition 
against the lebels without delay. If they had done so, the Generalissimo's life 
wowld have been worth little. But fortunately, they were persuaded against this 
folly by General Chiang’s wife, his personal adviser, Mr Donald, and his brother- 
iii lavv, T. V. Soong. These three with the great courage (for they could not know 
the real situation) at once flew to Sian and negotiated with the lebels. 

What actually happened in the arguments which went on interminably in Sian 
no one knows, as an English wiiter says. But the Generalissimo refused to give in 
and made no promise of any kind. 
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When the leaders of this strange rebellion finally pernaitted Chiang to fiy 
back to Nanking, a free man, they believed that they had failed. But the experience 
had its effect. Having saved bis face and proved, incidentally, his personal courage, 
Chiang slowly and imperceptibly began to change his policy. 

The Kuomintang Congress continued to denounce the Eeds and opposed the 
United Front, but it was clear that the campaign agaist the Eeds had been 
quietly called off. In return the Communists abandoned the anti-Government 
propaganda and some of their most revolutionaiy doctiines and concentrated instead 
on the necessity of united action against Japan. 

And so, during all these four dreary years, United iChina has faced the 
battering of Japan^s military machines, unflinchingly. Her cities have been 
destroyed, her homes were pulled down and her villages looted. But China’s brave 
sons and daughters carry on their fight for freedom, an inspiring example to the 
rest of the world . — {Free India)* 

The Arrival in India 

The arrival of the great Chinese leader and bis noble consort in India was 
as dramatic as it was unexpected. Indeed, at the express desire of the visitors 
themselves, the secret was so well-kept that few, even in high official circles, were 
aware of their presence in the country till after a few days. It was only when the 
Generalissimo and his party had been comfortably settled in New Delhi as the 
guests of the Government of India, five days after they fiist landed on Indian soil, 
that the veil of secrecy was lifted and the news of tbeir arrival announced. The 
following is an eye-witness’s account of their ai rival in New Delhi : 

“ At 1-30 P. M. on Monday, February 9, a mysterious special train slowly 
steamed into New Delhi railway station and stopped opposite the ceremonial plat- 
form. Save for a few select officials of the Government ot India who had assembled 
there, the arrival was unnoticed. A few policemen guarded the enti*ance. but there 
was no unusual activity. The citizen went about bis normal task unaware of im- 
pending sensation. On the platform, a high official of the Government of India 
stepped forward as the door of a saloon opened and a slim, dapper figure stepped 
out, accompanied by a distinguished-looking lady. Fiom other saloons also several 
persons alighted on the platform. Warm greetings wexe exchanged, and the party 
drove off in closed cars to the Viceregal Estate where they were accommodated in 
two sumptuous residences placed at tbeir disposal. 

*‘The same afternoon a reception was held in honour of the distinguished 
guests in the Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House. His Excellency the Viceroy 
delivered an address of welcome, to which an appropriate reply was given by 
the chief guest. The ceremony, which was attended by His Excellency the 
Comm anaer-in- Chief and other Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
was an impressive one. 

'‘Later, the guests were enteitained to tea by Tbeir Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow. After tea the party walked in the beautiful Moghul Gaidens 
of the Viceroy s House, where, amidst the fountains and poplars, they faced a 
battery of cameras. 

“At dawn on Tuesday the National Flag of the Chinese Eepublic w'as broken 
on the masthead of the residences where the guests were housed, infoiming New 
Delhi, India and the world that Their Excellencies the Geneialissimo and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek were in our midst. 

“Eepresentatives of the Piess had been infoimed of the event the previous 
afternoon by a spokesman of the Government of India, but the secret had been 
well-kept. On Tuesday morning, bow^ever, banner headlines in the Press informed 
the general public of the arrival of the .distinguished visitois. Newspapers were 
in great demand and the public eagerly discussed details of one ot the most 
Bensational events in modern times. 

“Never before had the Leader of the Chinese people done such honour to a 
neighbouring country. Never before had India have the opportunity of greeting 
BO great a statesman, who was yet a man of the people. It was an event, unique 
and historic.” 

Viceroy’s Address of Welcome 

The following is the text of the speech delivered by His Excellency the Viceroy 
at the reception held in honour of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai shek in the Durbar Hall of the Viceroy’s House : 

“Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek — 

“In the name of His Majesty the King-Emperor, I bid you welcome to India# 
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“My Colleagues of the Executive Council of the Govern men t of India are 
gathered in this room to do honour to a great man, and to a great lady, and to 
mark a moment which, I am persuaded, will come to be known as a turning point 
of history. This is a meeting which sets a seal upon the comradeship-in-arms 
of two great nations— nations which between them number eight hundred million 
souls— one- third of the population of the world : it is a meeting which bodes our 
enemies no good, and this they soon will learn to their cost. 

‘T know that I speak for every one of my Colleagues when I say how deeply 
sensible we are of the honour that Your Excellency and Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
have done us in voyaging so far, across great mountains and rivers, through all 
the perils of the air in time of war, to strengthen the ancient links of friendship 
that stretch across the centuries between China and India. 

“Geography has set a barrier between our two countries, but civilisation, 
adventure, the pursuit of spiritual and intellectual freedom — all those elements 
that go to nourish the spirit of man — have overcome them. 

We can trace down the yeais, throughout the history of our nations, mutual 
influences, religious, cultural and political, that have made themselves felt from 
the earliest times to this present day ; a day when China, following the path 
prescribed by the revered Dr, Sun Yat Sen, founder and father of the Republic, 
and under the leadership of her National Government magnificently inspired by 
Your Excellency, is opposing so firm a front, so splendid a resistance, to the onset 
of the barbarians of Japan. 

‘^For a long time before we ourselves were privileged to stand as allies by your 
side in the line of battle we have had good cause to admire the bravery and 
staunchness that have chaiacterised China’s gallant and unremitting resistance to 
the aggressors. China’s heroism is the inspiration of us all. As one of your own 
statesmen has recently said, she is the veteran of Asia’s fight for freedom. In the 
maintenance of that struggle we know well that you, our guests today, have carried 
the chief burden. Be assured that, to the utmost of our power, we will co-operate 
with China, even as she is mightily aiding us. I ask Your Excellency to believe 
that these are not mere words. My Colleagues and I affirm that India’s heart is 
one with China and that we will strive powerfully to discharge our share of the 
burden in furtherance of our common cause, and so by our added effort, to bring 
nearer the day when China and the whole Biitish Empire, with our great allies, will 
march together to the ultimate and inevitable victory, 

“For US it is a matter for pride and pleasure that, at a moment when the 
direction of China’s war effort into even stronger channels must be claiming your 
daily attention, you have felt able to undertake this visit to our country. A year 
ago we were honoured by the presence of the Head of China’s Examination Yuan, 
Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, and from him we learned that, vast though the land of China is, 
her sons and daughters are all one in their devoted allegiance to their country’s 
cause, in the struggle in which she is at present engaged. We believe that in this 
shining example of China’s unity there is enshrined a jewel of great price, a pre- 
cious hope and inspiration for all men in a discordant woild. 

“ Your Excellency, I must not prolong unduly my words of welcome. You 
will have opportunity hereafter, I trust, for further meeting and profitable discussi- 
ons with my Colleagues, 

“We are privileged now to do honour to the leaders of China’s manhood and 
womanhood, happily in our midst today. India is proud and glad to receive you. 
From our hearts we hope that we shall be able to make you comfortable here after 
your arduous journey ; that yon, and the other distinguished guests whom we are 
privileged to welcome with you, will derive pleasure and interest, and some rest, 
duiing your visit to our land. We believe that incalculable good will come of this 
meeting not only for India and China but for the whole world. On behalf of India 
we extend the warmest welcome that our hands and hearts can give to your 
Excellency, to Madame, and to all who have accompanied you.” 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

His Excellency the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in his reply said : 

“Your Excellency, “On behalf of the people of China, I wish to thank you for this 
cordial welcome which you have extended to Madame Chiang and myself. I am happy 
to have this opportunity of visiting India, one of our allies, and China’s brotherly 
neighbour. The subject of my visit is to have personal exchange of views with Your 
Excellency, the members of your Government and prominent men in Indian public 
life in order to secure more effective united efforts against aggression. I fully 
appreciate the importance of our meeting. 
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“ As Your Excellency lias pointed out, the spiritual bonds between our two 
countries are no new development ; no mere growth of yesterday. In days almost 
legendary, Chinese seekers after truth found their way to India after years of peii- 
lous travel through arid deserts and over sky-reaching mountains to drink at the 
inexhaustible fountain of Indian philosophy. They took back to their motherland, in 
the face of indescribable dangers and difficulties, the priceless volumes which em- 
bodied the wisdom of India. 

‘T am appreciative of Your Excellency’s reference to the cultural background 
between the two peoples. Without doubt, it was partly owing to its existence that 
the Indian nation was moved to express deep sympathy with us from the moment 
that we began our war of resistance. The enemy — now the common enemy — tried 
every expedient to divert that sympathy to himself. India was not misled for a 
moment. When Japan made perfidious offers of friendship, the illustrious Poet 
Tagore in noble language voiced the burning indignation which India felt in being 
asked to grasp in amity a blood-stained hand. 

“I am further grateful to Your Excellency for the tribute you paid to the 
Founder of the Republic of China, Dr. Bun Yat Sen, The principles which he has 
bequeathed to us have been responsible for the new spirit that has inspired the 
Chinese people to do their share in making a better world for mankind. 

“It is now China’s turn to show her appreciation of what India has done for 
her in a realistic way. The extension of the war to the South Pacific has brought 
the invasion of this country within the realm of possibility. Any attempted attack 
on India by Japan would have to be through Buima. The threat through Burma 
was one of the subjects discussed by me and General Sir Archibald Wavell, when 
he paid his flying visit to Chungking a month ago. An arrangement has already 
been made for the despatch of Chinese troops to Burma to assist in its defence. 
The first steps have thus been jointly taken to safeguard India from a landwise 
invasion from the east by using Chinese experience and man-power. On the north 
and east, China is India’s shield from land invasion. China is proud and glad 
that it is so. 

“Your Excellency, you have very kindly mentioned that China has been the first 
to take up arms in this world struggle for freedom. While this is true, I wish to 
point out that during the last four and a half years of our resistance to aggression, 
we have been spiritually sustained and materially assisted by His Majesty’s 
Government, and by the people of the British Empire. I bring to Your Excellency, 
His Majesty’s Representative in India, the heart-felt thanks of the Chinese army 
and people. 

“Now that we are comrades-in-arms, standing shoulder to shoulder against 
aggression, Your Excellency’s enlightened leadership constitutes a great contribution 
to the common cause. At the same time I am fully conscious of the added respon- 
sibility that has fallen upon my shoulders. We pledge to our valued ally, who 
occupies an important and unique position, our friendship and co-operation in 
attaining our common goal which is to defeat aggression and ensure victory for the 
democratic front.” 

Generalissimo's Busy Day 

The round of engagements of the Generalissimo began on the morning of 
Tuesday, February 10, with a talk with His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
followed by interviews with Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar and Mr. 
M. S. Aney, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Later in the morning. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Linlithgow 
paid a return official visit to the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Ksi-shek. 

In the evening, a State Banquet was given by Their Excellencies the Viceroy 
and Lady Linlithgow in honour of the distinguishsd visitors. Eighty-six guests 
were assembled in the Banquet Hall of the Viceroy’s House, including many high 
officials and other well-known public figures. Among the members of the Chinese 
party present were : Their Excellencies Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek,^ and Madame 
Chiang ; Dr. Wang Chung Hui, Secietary General, Supreme National Defence 
Council ; General Shang Chen, Chief General Officer, National Military Council ; 
General Chow Chi-Ohou, Director, National Aviation Commission ; Mr. Chang Tao 
Fan, Dean of Political Institute ; Mr. Hollington K. Tong, Vice-Minister of In- 
formation ; Colonel Chen Tsi Tseng, Personal A. D. 0. and Business Manager ; 
Major-General Fisher Hou ; Dr. Pao Ohung-Jien, Chinese Consul-General, 
Calcutta ; and Lieut.-Oolonel Pee Tsong Kan, Secretary and A. D. 0. 
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Viceroy’s Speech at Banquet 

Proposing health of Their Excellencies the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek, in the course of the Banquet, His Excellency the Vicery said : 

“Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“A most wise philosopher— none other than Confucius—has asked : Ts it not 
delightful to have men of kindred spiiit come to one from afar V 

“None of the posterity for whom he wrote could be more deeply conscious 
of the truth of that sentiment than we who, on this happy occasion, are privileged to 
welcome among us the two great leaders of the Chinese nation, and their distinguished 
companions. , 

“The story of China during the last decade cannot be read apart from the 
names of onr guests of honour* They have woven themselves into the heroic 
pattern of foititude, determination and united endeavour, which China today holds 
up as it were a banner to the civilised world. 

“I do not need to remind you of what is already history. Throughout nearly 
five bitter and sbienuous years the Generalissimo and his consort have concentrated 
and symbolised in their persons the gloiious resistance of Free China to the 
onslaughts of the Japanese aggressor. In a dark hour for the British Empire 
the prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Winston Churchill, once declared that 
we would fight on ‘if necessary for years, and if necessary alone’. China has 
honourable cause to know the meaning of those words. Standing alone against 
a powerful and well-prepared enemy, she has kept alight the torch of freedom, 
and in her heroic struggle our guests of honour have throughout borne the 
heaviest burden. 

“That burden is scarcely lighter now, although, thank God, neither they 
nor we stand alone ; for today as Allies, with strength and resoui'ces joined, we 
face the future with renewed determination and confidence. A few weeks ago 

His Excellency the Generalissimo accepted the Supieme Command over all the 
Forces of the Allied Nations operating in Chinese theatre of war, which will 

include Indo-Ohina and Thailand. We are proud indeed that one of the first 
acts of the Marshal and his wife after the assumption of that great command 
has been to visit our land of India. Their gracious and courageous gesture 
sweeps aside the barriers which nature has erected, and causes us to see, perhaps 
more clearly than before, how near are China and India to each other, and how 
many of the priceless gifts of civilisation they have in common. In both 
the ideals of culture and of kindness prevail : in both the lamp of freedom has 

been lit ; and we in India may well learn from China what can be done by valiant 

and selfless men and women to survive and overcome the worst shocks of the 
aggressor and to work together for a common and unselfish end. 

“Her Excellency Madame Chiang Kai-shek, we know, has been an inspiration 
not only to the cause of China itself but to the greater world, and most certainly 
to India. We have heard of her tireless labours in the cause of war relief and 
in finding homes for refugee children and for the orphans of gallant soldiers killed in 
the struggle. We know too that she has been frequently exposed to the danger of war 
and has accompanied her husband on his campaigns, ft is our good fortune that 
she accompanies him, too, on his errands of friendship, and we are proud 
to have her with us tonight. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, we have heard how at this time, when the enemy is 
threatening the eastern bastion of our fortress, the sodieis of China have come, 
without stint to stand by the side of ours on the Burma front That is the act 
of a great Ally, and of a brother too. These are the men — and here is their 
leader— among whose battle honours are inscribed the names of Changsha and 
Taierchwang. We shall fight this war, therefore, confident and proud in the 
knowledge that we shall be with China through rough and smooth, through fair 
weather and foul until the victorious end. It shall be with us as with John 
Banyan’s pilgrim : 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories 
Do but themselves confound 
His strength the more is, 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a pilgrim.’ 
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With God’s help our pilgrimage, side by side with China and our other 
mignty Allies, shall not end until the enemy is utterly destroyed, in Asia in 
Europe, on the high seas ; until our banners of victory float at last on a free ’ air, 
purged of tyranny and oppression* There could be no happier augury of that dawn 
of victory towards which we now march together than the presence with us tonight 
of the two leaders of Ohina’s fight for freedom* 

*Xadies and Gentlemen, I propose the health of Their Excellencies Generalissimo 
and Madame Chian g Kai-shek.” 

The Generalissimo’s Reply 

Beplying to the toast, His Excellency the Generalissimo said : 

“Your Excellencies Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“Your Excellency has done Madame Chiang and myself a signal honour which 
we deeply appreciate. You have been very generous in your praise of our personal 
endeavours* In those nearly five strenuous years of which you have spoken our 

contribution has not been as great as we wished. It is the united people of 

China, who true to their ideals, have borne the brunt of the battle for democracy. 
Since Japan’s first invasion of Chinese soil, they have been rising together to higher 
heights of philosophy, patriotism, unselfishness, courage, endurance and generosity 
with but one aim : out of the ^ agonizing sufferings and losses that have been 
inflicted upon us, theie shall arise a new world in which men and women can 
live in peace and happiness. 

'*Since the outbreak of the Pacific War, China and India have been drawn 
closer together. In the midst of the trial of war, I have availed myself of the 
first opportunity to visit India, our ally, in order to get better acquainted with 
her potentialities and the possibility of her contribution to the joint cause. I am 
glad that I have come and have learned much during my short stay here. 
We have a Chinese saying : “To have one look at things is a hundred times 
more satisfactory than hearsay.” I am truly impressed with the greatness of India^ 

“Your Excellency, it is a great pleasure for us to meet you and know you. 
Your knowledge of Indian affairs is extensive, and your statesmanship is profound. 
You have made me feel that I may draw without stint upon the richness 
of your wisdom. Excellency, Lady Linlithgow, your unbounded interest in social 

work was known to us before our visit. We should like to convey to you our 

sincere esteem. 

“You have spoken of the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Churchill. Since 
this great leader assumed office, I have been in as close personal touch as the 
distance which lies between him and me has permitted, and I have found in him 
stimulation and encouragement. 

“Your Excellency has spoken of the presence of Chinese troops ^ in Burma. 
When I saw General Sir Archibald Wavell in Chunking,^ I told him that he 
could count on China’s co-operation and assistance in joint resistance against 
aggression, I have done my best to make this promise good. This is no merit. It 
is the duty of one ally to another. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I now have the honour to propose the health of Their 
Excellencies, the Viceroy and Lady Linlinthgow.” 

Generalissimo at Ceremonial Parade 

On Wednesday morning 11th. Feb. at 11 A, M., a ceremonial parade of troops 
quartered in the neighbourhood of Delhi was held on the ceremonial parade ground, 
west of the War Memorial Arch, New Delhi, in honour of His Excellency the 
Generalissimo. , . , , 

His Excellency the Generalissimo, who was accompanied by His Excellency 
the Oommander-in-Chief, took the salute. Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and members of the Legislative Assembly were present, in addition to 
civil and ipilitary officers. The following is an eye-witness account of the parade : 

“Anxious to get a glimpse of (he almost legendary figure of the man around 
whom Chinese resistance to the Japanese aggressor has centred for the past five 
years, thousands of people, representative of all sections of life in the Indian Capital, 
including many Chinese residents, turned out at the ceremonial parade. The 
setting was impressive. A large number of troops lined the parade ground, which 
stretches parallel to Kingsway, the magnificent avenue from the Viceroy s House 
to the War Memorial. Facing them in an enclosure provided for notable spectators 
wexe high civil and military officers and other notabilities. 

26 
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A tumultuous cheer rang out as the crowd had its first glimpse of his Excell- 
ency the Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, seated beside His Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Ohief, in a big Eolls Eoyce. The car slowly drove down the Kingsway from 
the Viceroy’s House, the Generalissimo smilingly acknowledging the plaudits while 
carrying out a (juick inspection of the troops. After the inspection the 
Generalissimo and the Commander-in-Chief mounted the dais at 
the saluting base, where the Generalissimo took the salute as company 
after company — British and Indian — marched past. The Beaforth High- 
landers, the Eoval Inniskilling Fusiliers, the machine-gun battalion of the Eajpiitana 
Eifles, the Punjab Eegiment, the Frontier Forces Eeginment. Paratroop battalions 
and the Hyderabad Lancers participated in the parade. number of armoured 

carriers in the march past aroused the interest of the distinguished visitors. 

“At the conclusion of the march past, the Generalissimo was introduced to 
Lady Wavell and Lady Hartley, and then, accompanied by the Commander-in- 
Ohief, entered the car and drove off amidst renewed cheers/’ 

More Interviews 

During the rest of the day the Generalissimo granted interviews to several 
more visitors, including the Maharaja Holkar of Indore and Maiilana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President. , ^ , 

In the evening, the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek attended a 
banquet given in their honour by His Ex'^elleney the Oommander-in -Chief. 

On Thursday morning, the Generalissimo gave interviews to Sir Andrew Clow, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir Homi Mody, Mr. Eaghavendra Eao and Mr. N. E. Bar- 
ker, Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and General Shumsher Jung 
Bahadur Ban a of Nepal. Among the visitors In the afternoon was His Highness 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Madame Chiaug’s Message to Indian Women 

The highlight of Thursday’s (12th. February) functions, however, was a 
reception arranged in honour of Madame Chiang Kai-shek by the All- India 
Women’s Conference at the Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. Eeplying to the 
address of welcome presented to her by the Conference, Madame Chiang said : 

Words are inadequate co express my hearty appreciation of the kindness that 
has prompted you to hold this meeting of welcome in my honour. The opportunity 
of meeting so many representative women of India alone is siiflScient reason for me 
to join my husband in coming to this great country. Mrs. Pandit some time ago 
invited me to visit India, but owing to my work I did not feel that I ought to 
leave China just then. The inward urge that I should come has been, however, 
latent for a long time. Therefore when the Generalissimo decided to take - this 
trip, this urge became crystallized into action. Now that 1 am here and stand in 
the midst of the women leaders of India, who like their Chinese sisters are making 
immense coutributions to their beloved land in this hour of trials and tribulations, 
I am happy. 

‘'Your chairman has referred to the long and traditional relationship between 
our two countiiee, and to a renewal of those ancient bonds of culture, I wish to 
reciprocate in full measure this sentiment. The Chinese have always regarded the 
people of India as their brothers. Our two countries have bad long religious asso- 
ciation.^ Indeed, China and India are two pillars which today are supporting the 
economic and industrial edifice of Asia. We are proud of the important part which 
we are playing together in making the world safe for democracy. 

“Mrs. Pandit has paid me a tribute for ray share in the war of resistance to 
aggression. While appreciating this, may I have your permission to share the 
tribute with my fellow country women. In the past four years and a half, every 
section of Chinese life has been called upon to give its utmost for the nation ; and 
among those who have responded nobly to the needs of the crisis have been tlie 
women. The war, its multitude of problems, has brought forth a large number of 
new organizations concerned with refuge, aid, war relief, increase of production 
enterprises and care of war orphans. 

“Our Chinese women are doing their tasks willingly and cheerfully because 
one cannot live in China and feel and think without being moved to action. The 
fact that a Japanese bombing raid kills 4,(X)0 people in a single day may mean noth- 
ing to peopl^ living a great distance away from the scene, but when one hears 
names roar* bombs thud, and sees the horrid outcome of meeting of human flesh 
and steel sharpnel, then the realities of war become very real, Chinese women have 
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been the first to face Buoh suffering and misery, and also they have been in the 
forefront to carry out measures for their relief. 

“ The desperation of the enemy—also your enemy now — caused by the failure to 
make military advantages at will has led him to pursue a policy of slaughter of 
innocent people, men and women, of violence, of destruction of property, and of 
indiscriminate bombing in the hope of teirorizing those living in the interior of 
China, fejoch Japanese barbarism has not only failed to terrorize Chinese women 
to say nothing of Chinese men, but it has influenced them to work ail the harder 
for the rescue of the injured, the safeguarding of homeless children and refugees, 
and evacuating of them to safer localities, 

“Under the auspices of our Women’s Advisory Council, women have been en- 
couraged to woik on the farms in place of their men who have joined the army. 
For those women who are unsiiited for farm work, factories have been established to 
give them employment The "Womeirs Advisory Council also sees to it that while 
their mothers are working either on the farms or in the factories the older children 
are cared for in homes and the younger ones sent to day nuiseries. In the broad 
sweep of the war woik carried on by the women of China, devotion and accomplish- 
ment have become commonplaces. 

“The poet Holmes once said : Tt is the piovince of knowledge to speak, and 
the privilege of wisdom to listen’. I would much prefer to hear what my Indian 
sisters have to tell me about their aspirations, their problems and their achievements, 
because of all this they possess an abundance of knowledge. While listening to 
what you are going to tell me, I have no claim to wisdom, but I am deeply 
interested in your problems and have come here to leain, 

“Madame Chairman, in concluding, I wish to thank you and the members of 
the Conference once more for the sincere and moving welcome that you one and all 
have been showing me during my short stay in India.” 

Madame Chiang’s Stirring Address 

After the formal reply, Madame Chaing Kai-shek delivered an extempore 
address to the meeting. 

“First of all,” Madame Chaing Kai-shek said, “I want to tell yon what you are 
up against, and I think you would want to know. I believe you are realists, for in 
spite of thousands of years of our heritage enriched by the development of the most 
profound system of philosophy yet evolved by any people in the world, the people of 
China and India are realists. Tou may have to figlit against a foe full of treachery. 
During the last five years I have repeatedly pointed out what sort of people the 
Japanese are and what they have been doing in China, but because the Western 
world was too engrossed in other affairs, they branded my admonitions as propaganda. 
Now that the woild has had a taste of Japanese methods at Singapore and Manila 
they are realizing that what I said was not a figment of war-torn imagination 
but bare facts. 

“In 1932 at Shanghai, when the Chinese and Japanese had agreed in principle 
on ceitain conditions and were on the eve of signing an agreement, that veiy night 
the Japanese bombed and set fire to the sleeping population of Chapei and tens of 
thousands of people were killed and wounded. Just before the outbreak of the 
present Pacific hostilities, while the Japanese Ambassador in America and Kurusu 
were carrying on conversations with Mr. Hull, the Japanese again wdthout warning 
struck at Peail Harbour. 

“A nation which has treachery as its policy in international dealings can 
never be trusted. The Japanese are already at your door. They have already struck 
at China and Burma. Who knows what will happen when they strike India ? They 
will BSij to you : ‘We come to liberate you.’ But that is a lie. 

“Do you know what happened in Nanking ? After our troops had withdrawn, 
the Japanese rounded up eveiy able-bodied man they could find there, tied them 
wrist to wrist, made them walk out of the town, beat them and bayoneted them. 
Later on the Japanese did not even take the trouble to bayonet or snoot them but 
made them dig their own graves and buried them alive.” 

After describing what the Japanese had done to Chinese Women, 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek went on in a moving passage : “What did 
they do to our children 1 They captured them and took their blood 
for the purpose of blood transfusion. They also sent boatloads of our 
children to be trained as traitors to their own countij. We have found many little 
spies who told us that they had been trained by the Japanese to work against na^ 
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Tliis happened especially after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1932, when 
these children were carried off in thousands and specially drilled to work against 
their fatherland. 

“When the Japanese occupy and seize a city they are not only out to loot every- 
thing but they try to kill the very soul of the people, everything to deaden body 
and soul. In cases when some of the surviving population were employed as 
labourers by the Japanese they received as part payment, injections of opium and 
heroin. The Japanese are an incredibly cruel and inhumanly callous enemy.” 

Calling upon Indian women to prepare themselves Madame Chiang said : “We 
did everything we could at first to appease the Japanese because we needed time in 
which to lorepare ourselves. But when at last we knew the ruthlessness of the enemy 
we had to take up arms, ill-prepared as we were, for we realized that however teri- 
ble suffering and death may be, there was a worse thing — slavery of body and 
slavery of soul. 

“China today is an acknowledged ally of the democracies but we have earned this 
name by fighting mostly with bare flesh and inferior arms, and by destroying every- 
thing of value which might fall into the hands of the enemy as we withdrew into 
the interior. We have burnt our fields ; we have destroyed our houses and property 
in order to prevent the enemy from gaining them. We have this courage because 
we know that in order to save our national life we must have the fortitude to 
sacrifice our individual life. 

“As soon as the war started we women of China formed ourselves into a 
Women’s Council, a national body. In each province we formed a provincial com- 
mittee and in each district a smaller branch. We followed a definite programme 
to help win the war. We trained and are continuing to train thousands of young 
women to go to every part of the country to tell the people what the war is about. 
In India today, there must be many people who still do not understand what the 
war IS about, and who must be told. Many women from schools and colleges run 
away to join our war effort because they said they could not study while their 
nation was in jeopardy. I have trained such women peisonally. Among other lines 
of work after training they go behind the army and do liaison work between the 
army and the people. 

“At first the authorities asked how can girls go and work in the big hospitals 
where the men are so rough ? Who could protect them ? Do you know that when 
the girls went there the men called them army officers and saluted them as such 1 
Now we receive hundreds of telegrams asking for more women nurses and 
workers for the hospitals. For not only are the girls appreciated for their nursing 
ability hut also for the fact that they provide wholesome and inspiring entertain- 
ment for the soldiers duiing their stay in the hospitals. As in India, there are 
many illiterate people in China, and our womm are also working against illiteracy. 
The soldiers are learning to read and write while convalescing. Many of our factories 
and industries have been destroyed. So we have had to return to hand industries. 
These are organized in production centres and we can show you the success of these 
by saying that not only has the standard of the people’s livelihood gone up in 
districts where these centres exist, but also by the fact that by the employment of 
women in the centres, their men have been able to join the army. You cannot 
expect a man to fight in the trenches and leave his family unless he knows that his 
women are self-supporting and can look after their children. 

“The spirit of the new China is one for all and all for one. We are united 
by suffering and victory will crown our efforts. In every worthwhile enterprise 
there must be people who are willing to sacrifice everything they have for what thev 
hold most dear if that is to be « \7j^ t J 


a success. We in China have "these people. I do 
I do not mean myself. I mean the people of China, 


not mean the Generalissimo, 
the unsung heroes, 

1 India, China’s roots are deep. In oui fertile soil which is now soaked in 
the blood of our patriots, whether soldiers or civilians, we shall grow fruit for the 
future. Thus runs a Chinese proverb : ‘Think only of sowing ; think not of reap- 

shall not reap the full benefits of what we have sown 
but the generations to come will reap the fruits of our sacrifice. And as we 
today are reaping the fruits of labour of our ancestors, so must we be willing 
to sow for our children and our children’s children.” ^ 

Visit to Khyber Pass 

XT i. S? February) morning, tbe GeneraliBsimo left by plane for the 

Nort-WestFi-ontier Province on a visit to tbe Kbyber Pass. Meantime. Madame 
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Ohiang Kai-stiek also, accompanied by Mrs. Vijayaluxmi Pandit, visited Agra, -where 
she spent three hours seeing the Taj Mahal, the fort and other monuments. 

The Generalissimo landed at the Peshawar aerodrome at 1 P. M. on Fri- 
day and was received by His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province and other high officials During the afternoon, the Generalissimo visited 
the defences of the Khyber Pass. 

Speaking at Jamrud to Afridi tribesmen, the Chinese leader said that he felt 
that he was talking to his own brothers. He was greatly overwhelmed hj the 
hearty welcome he had received from them, “I hope my brave brothers of the 
Khyber Agency will join hands with my country and our ally Great Britain in 
order to defeat Japan, Germany and Italy so that freedom may be brought forth- 
with and the world freed from war and aggression.’^ He wished the Afridis all 
prosperity. 

On his return from the Khyber Pass the Generalissimo was received at Jamrud 
by the Governor, who introduced him to Nawab Mohammed Zaman Khan, head of the 
Afridis and other Chiefs of the Khyber Agency. The Generalissimo then inpected a 
guard of honour furnished by Khyber Khassadars and tribal Boy Scouts. Later, the 
Afridis entertained the Chinese leader to tea. The party then left for Peshawar, 
where the Governor gave a banquet in honour of the Generalissimo. 

Return From Peshawar 

On Saturday 14th. Feb. morning, the Generalissimo arrived in Lahore on his return 
journey from Peshawar. He was received at the Lahore aerodrome by Sir Bertrand 
Glancy, Governor of the Punjab, Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, and other Ministers of 
the Punjab Government. 

After spending a few hours at the Government House, Lahore, the Generali- 
ssimo flew back to Delhi, where he arrived in the evening. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu met Madame Chiang Kai-shek on Saturday evening and 
had tea with her. ‘‘The embodied flame of Chinese renaissance ” was one of the 
phrases in which the poetess later summed up her impression of Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Press Conference 

On Saturday afternoon, a Press Conference was arranged by the Bureau of 
Public Information to meet Dr. Hollington Tong, the Chinese Vice-Minister of 
Information. 

Addressing the Press Conference as “brother craftsmen,'’ Dr. Tong said he had 
brought greetings from the members of the Chinese Fourth Estate to their ally, 
India. Their common enemy, Japan, was putting out lies which must be overtaken 
and counteracted ; he had decided to appoint a Chinese correspondent in Calcutta 
and another in Delhi and he hoped Indian correspondents too would visit Chung- 
king where his offidfr already dealt with 460 foreign Press Correspondents none of 
whom,: he regretted, was an Indian. He had talks with Sir Frederick Puckle, In- 
formation Secretary, to establish quick means of tianemission for the regular ex- 
change of news between India and China and was also -Vi'Oiking out a broadcast 
time-table for the same purpose. 

The people of China, he said, would like to read in the Chinese Press stories of 
the Indian people’s contribution to the war effort, their munitions production, the 
heroism of Indian soldiers, India’s air raid p>recaution arrangements and stories of 
human interests, but not yellow journalism. 

More than 20 years ago, he revealed, the Japanese had drawn up the Tanaka 
Memorial, otherwise called the Charter of Aggiession. It provided for the conquset, 
in turn, of China, the South Seas, India and the whole woild, Originally, it was 
laughed at, and was not taken seriously by the world, but today it had been proved 
indisputably to be a genuine document, fie would like every Indian to read it and 
promised to send it hy the ton if Sir Frederick Puckle would arrange for its 
transport. 

Warning the people of India, Dr. Tong said : “ At first the Japanese always 
use sweet words and say ‘friends, biotheis and sisters, w^e have come to rescue you 
from fire and hell,’ and when they come they bring hell with them ; that has been 
our experience during the last four and half years. Ihey did indescribable things 
to our women and wherever they went they left nothing of our property. It was 
like a typhoon sweeping over the land. They left nothing for the population to eat ; 
they wanted them to starve. It is not a message of brotherhood or of friendship 
that they bring ; it is a message of death, chilled death, it is baxbarity and every- 
thing cruel.” 
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China’s Publicity Organisation 

Mr. Andrew^ Press Attache of the British Legation at Chungking, was also 
present at the Conference and paid a tribute to the remarkable efficiency^ of the 
publicity organization which, he said, was the creation of Dr. Tong, and which had 
been rebuilt twice after its offices and records had been blown up by Japanese 
bombs. As an illustration of Chinese publicity methods, Mr. Andrew stated that 
only recently Dr. Tong’s office had put out a remarkable slogan ; “Every rumour 

is an enemy bullet.’^ . ^ t -..r i . 

On Sunday l5th. February morning Begum Shah Nawaz, m.l.a. (Punjab) had 
an interview with Madame Chiang Kai-shek. Later in the day, her daughter, Miss 
Mumtaz Shah Nawaz, also had an interview with Madama Chiang. 

Students’ Welcome 

In the afternoon the All-India Students’ Federation presented a silken banner 
of the World Students’ Association to Madame Chiang Kai-shek. On ithe banner 
were embroidered the words : “ To the brave Chinese students from the All-India 
Students’ Federation.” The banner will be presented by Madame Chiang Kai-shek to 
the Chinese national organization of students in Chungking. 

Madame Chiang thanked the Indian students’ organisation for the gift and said 
that she would gladly convey the message of the Indian Students to their Chinese 
brethren. 

A copy of the greetings for the Chinese students passed at the All-India 
Students’ Conference, held recently at Patna, was also handed over to Madame 
Chiang to be delivered to the Chinese youth. 

Generalissimo And Madame Chiang Meet The Press 

The Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai-shek met representatives of the 
Press on Sunday afternoon in the beautiful lawn of their residence. After shaking 
hands with the Press Eepresentatives, the Generalissimo said in Chinese, which was 
translated into English by Dr. Hollington Tong : 

“ Madame Chiang and myself are veiy happy to meet you today. I have been 
in India nearly a week, but what I have seen has tremendously impressed me. 
After my return to China, I may have something to say to you, but today I have 
nothing to say except to give you greetings. It gives me great pleasure to meet you 
today. You may ask a few questions fiom Madame Chiang. With your permission 
I will now retire. Good-bye.” 

Madame Cliiaug Answers Questions 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek spent some time with pressmen, answering questions 
In answer to a question as to what had impressed her most in India, she said : 

“ I have been so short a time here, and India is such a huge country, that it is 
going to take me some time really to digest what I have sd^n. But one thing 
which has impressed me, one of the many things which have impressed me, is the 
fact that the women of India, like the w^omen of China, will have to take a tremen- 
dous part in the reconstruction of the country. I have met quite a number of 
leaders among Indian women, and I am full of hope that the women of India will be 
able to fulfil that destiny, and I am greatly impressed by the selfless quality of the 
women whom I have met. And, if they are the representatives of Indian women 
I assure you India has an even more glorious future than what her past has been. ’ 

Appealing to the Press, Madame Chiang said : 

“The war has to be fought not only with bullets, with artillery and with 
aeroplanes ; it has to be fought by the press. You have tremendous influence 
over the people. The Press in China today leflects the will of the people, the 
heart of the people. Not only does it reflect that, the Press is also the moulder 
of opinion. And, you have, therefore, a tremendous responsibility. Voice die out, 
but the printed word seems to live on the mind of the reader. 1 hope you will 
not take the easy way of writing the sensational, but the more fundamental and 
honest way of writing what you think the people should know in order to educate 
mass opinion. That is my message to you. 

“tfpeaking for my husband and myself, we would have regretted it if we 
had not been able to see you, because we feel that you are a very vital part a very 
essential part, in the India of today and in the India of tomorrow.” * 

Asked whether there were religious difieiences in China, Madame Chiang said ; 
We have no clear-cut religious sections as in India Eeligion has more 
or less become part of life. Politics is not coloured by religion. We are all Ohineiet 
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We all are one. 

“It has been possible to put up this gigantic struggle, because we feel it is 
better to die than to become slaves and to have our childern become slaves. We 
are determined to be freed from the Japanese aggression. 

“I am not paying you a compliment, but I feel a bond of sympathy and 
spiritual unity between your people and mine, which my stay here has intensified.” 

Giving her impressions about the Taj Mahal, she said : ‘T think it is a very 
beautiful building. I think it is the symbol of a spirit even more beautiful than 
the building itself *, because it shows that none of us really die, even if our bodies 
die. I think the spirit lives on and when we think of the fact that so many 
centuries ago there was this devotion of an emperor to his empress, it only proves 
what the human heart and the human mind is capable of.” 

Visit to Calcutta 

The Generalissimo and^ Madams Ohiang Kai*shek, accompanied by their party, 
left New^ Delhi by special train on Monday 16th February morning for Calcutta, where 
they arrived the following afternoon (February 17). On arrival at Howrah station, they 
were received by high offi.cial8 of the Government of Bengal and other prominent 
persons. The party later drove to the Government House. 

The same evening the Generalissimo granted an interview to Mr. M. A. Jinnah. 

Assembly’s Welcome to Generalissimo 

Meanwhile, a motion extending a welcome and expressing admiration for 
Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek was moved in the Central Assembly 
on Tuesday, February 17, by Mr. M. S. Aney, Leader of the House. 

The motion read : “Upon the occasion of the visit to India of Their Excellencies 
the Generalissimo Ohiang Kai-shek and Madame Ohiang, this Assembly do place 
on record its high appreciation of the honour done thereby to India and its 
heart-felt admiration of the outstanding services rendered by the Generalissimo to China 
and the world in combating a power against whose aggression China and India 
are now happily allied.” 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Aney’s Speech 

Commending his resolution for the unanimous acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Aney said : 

“This resolution really needs no speech to commend it for unanimous acceptance 
by this House. 

“It tries to embody in two short sentences the feelings of appreciation and 
admiration which the visit of the Generalissimo and Madame Chiang have evoked 
throughout this country. In this expression of appreciation the whole country has 
joined. Congress, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation, 
Indian States and numerous other public institutions and organisations extended 
hearty and warm welcome to the distinguished guests to this country. 

“This Assembly, which constitutionally represents the whole of British India 
and can therefore speak for them authoritatively, will be doing a bare duty which 
it owes to the country it represents in adopting the resolution moved by me. 

“What is the secret of this universal demonstration of the feelings of 
welcome and admiration for the Generalissimo and Madame ? 

“Our guests represent China, a country and a culture which is no doubt as 
old as India and Indian culture, if not more. The visit no doubt recalls to our 
mind the old ties, spiritual, religious and cultural, by which these two great nations 
have been bound nearly for more than two thousand years, India has the proud 
privilege of being the sacred land of the birth of Loid Goutam Buddha, whose 
religion and preachings have been mainly followed in China, and as such a country 
to which pious pilgrims from China have been coming to visit the various places 
and shrines rendered sacred and sanctified by the activities of Shri Goutam Buddha 
and bis great disciples in later years. Ancient India, which delighted more in rendering 
silent service to humanity than in recoding and chronicling it in pompous language 
in books of chronicles and histories, is found more accurately and faithfully 
described in the writings of some of these great talented pilgrims than in the 
old literature of the Hindus themselves. 

“But let me assure the members of this House that the revival of memories 
of the olden connection, however pleasing to certain minds that take a more 
absorbing interest in the past than in the present, is not enough to explain the 
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unanimous tributes that are being paid to the Generalissimo and Madame by people 
of all castes, creeds and colours. 

“There is certainly something outstanding in our guests which appeals to all 
alike, warms up their enthusiasm and evokes their appreciation and admiration. 
Those who are familiar with the modern history of China and the story of the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic by the late Sun Yat Sen and the vicissitudes 
through which it has gone and is still going, are certainly aware of the part played 
by our distinguished guests in that struggle. They can easily see the principles 
which both of them typify in their lives and which they stand and struggle for. 

“The establishment of a Republic in China in place of the old Mancha regime 
is in itself an achievement of an epoch-making character. Our guests have not 
only made the greatest sacrifice in that noble effort, which like a magic wand or 
Kayakalpa enabled China to shake off her old age and act bravely and enthusiasti- 
cally like a young nation, but the distinguished guests have taken on themselves 
the onerous duty of preserving this edifice of democracy intact against the 
aggressive designs of a poweiful neighbour like Japan. 

* Japan was one of the first culprits during the last twelve years to invade the 
lands of an age-old, peaceful neighbour to satisfy her ambition of building an 
Empire in the Far East. This act of unwarranted aggression, which resulted in the 
loss of Manehukuo, naturally and inevitably excited the sympathies of India and all 
other civilised nations that stand for democracy and the racial, territorial and 
cultural integrity of nations. 

“The heroic struggle which the Chinese people have been carrying on almost 
unaided during the last five years against Japan in defence of her Republic and 
democracy under the unique leadership of the Generalissimo, will undoubtedly go 
down to posterity as one of the noblest and the most inspiring chapters in the 
history of the human race. 

“Our guests, the Generalissimo and Madame have been untiring in their efforts 
to fight with their powerful adversary. There in China, as in Russia, we see how a 
whole nation, and not merely a mercenary army, can fight in defence of its liberties, 
hearths and homes in spite of all odds and handicaps. The guests have placed before 
us and the whole world the example of what the political leadership of a nation 
can really mean and achieve. They have during the last ten years turned supine 
China, suffering from an over-dose of opium for more than 10 centuries, into a 
nation of soldiers which watches sleeplessly and vigilantly the movements of a 
dangerous enemy and fights with a determination and strength which has excited 
the admiration of the whole world and to a great extent frustrated his plans of 
Imperial conquests. 

“The German aggression in Europe and Japan^s aggression on the lands in the 
Far East have enabled the Allied Powers to appreciate the significance of the Chinese 
struggle against Japan. It is really an act of great chivalry and magnanimity that 
China, under the leadership of our guests, has joined the Allies and pledged its 
word to fight the enemies to the finish and conclude no separate peace. 

“The war has no doubt taken a very serious and unfavourable turn in the Far 
East during the past month. The news of the fall of Singapore, received by us 
only two days before, is no doubt a news of major defeat of the British arms. 
The loss of Singapore virtually renders this country exposed to enemy attacks by 
sea and land, 

“At a time of gloom and despondency like this, when everything looks 
disappointing and disheartening, the example of the heroic struggle carried on by 
the Chinese people and their determination to stand shoulder to shoulder with India 
to fight Japan, and the hand of assistance held out by America, aie the most 
important factors that send rays of hope to dispel darkness and to cheer us up 
and keep the flame burning. 

“Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek are the three persons whose combination 
and co-operation with the United Kingdom and India will, I feel sure, save not 
only India and the British Commonwealth but the whole world from the great 
catastrophe to which it is being led and driven by the Axis powers. 

Democracy and civilisation look to the Generalissimo as one of their saviours 
and nrotagonists. And the confidence which the presence of our distinguished guests 
has inspiied in the whole of India for the ultimate success of these great principles 
for which the Allies stand, is the real secret of the universal tribute paid to them 
throughout the length and breadh of this country. 

“In concluding, I will quote a line from the books of a great Sanskrit 
poet - 
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‘Great men, full of compassion for the down-trodden, sanctify the shrines them- 
selves and places of worship by their holy and august visits to such places.’ 

‘‘India, therefore, rightly feels herself honoured by the presence of the 
Generalissimo and Madame, who have pre-eminently dedicated their lives to the 
service of China and the cause of justice, righteousness and democracy, which is 
the common cause of the whole civilised world. 

**I have, threfore, no doubt that this House will carry the resolution with 
unanimity and acclamation. 

Meeting with Mahatma Gandhi 

The Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek met Mahatma Gandhi, who 
had come to Calcutta specially for the purpose, on Wednesday, 18th. February 
afternoon. The meeting lasted for nearly 4i hours. Among those present at the 
interview were Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Mahadev Dcsai. 

It was understood that during the latter part of the conversation Mahatma 
Gandhi used his spinning-wheel for a few minutes and made a present of the yarn 
he had spun to the Generalissimo. He also presented a spiuuing-wheel to Madame 
Ohiang Kai-shek. 

Visit to S^ntiniketan 

The following day, the Generalissimo and Madame Ohiang Kai-shek visited 
Shantiuiketan, centre of the famous Tagore University. A pair of silk dhotis 
and a chuddar for the Generalissimo and a lovely silk sari for Madame Ohiang 
were presented on behalf of the Viswabbarati at a reception held in their honour. 
Replying to the address of welcome presented to him, the Generalissimo said : 

“Both Madame Ohiang and I feel happy to visit the home of the great poet 
at this international seat of learning. We are^ grateful for the reception you 
have given to us. We did not see the poet in person, but we are glad to 
witness the spirit he had left behind in this institution he has founded. We 
fervently hope that the teachers and students who have gathered here will try 
to build up the great work, of which the foundation has^ already been laid 
by your Gurudev. Just as our Siiii Yafc Sen had established the spirit of 

universal brotherhood amongst us and raised the glory of new China, so your 
great preceptor has elevated the spirit of your great land and brought to it a new 
awakening. 

‘T have brought nothing from China to offer you but the warmth 
of my heart and the good wishes of our people. ^ May you achieve the 

great work that has been left as a trust to the entire nation by the great 

leader of your land.” 

Replying separately, Madam Ohiang Kai-shek said : “Today my mind 
flies back to thousands of students in my own country. _ Seeing your young 
faces, I remember with pride and hope the ardent spirit of New China 
and I also remember the terrible trial through which they are passing 

at this hour. Since Japan started her aggression on China, thousands and 

thousands of our students had to face bombs, tanks and artillery. Their 

homes and srnctuaries of learning were desecrated and destroyed, but as 

you know they walked hundreds of miles to new seats of learning provided 
by the Government in the interior of the country. They kept the mind 
of China awake and the torch of flaming patriotism bnrning brighter 

than ever. 

“In this peaceful land, not suffering from Japanese militarism, it may be 
for you to realize what this means I wonder also whether you realize that the 
principles of humanity demand a dynamic attitude towards life. Absence of hatred 
would be a dead and cold thing if it did not make it possible for others to per- 
petrate wickedness and wrong. "You have a great opportunity and lead millions into 
freedom and e<iuality. . , . , . . , , . , , 

“The Japanese bombed our universities thinking that they were hot-beds of 
resistance, and our students took the opportunity to make them real hot-beds pf 
resistance. They carried on their work among the masses of onr people. They laid 
the foundation of a great united China, 

“Your noble founder, I believe, wanted you to'.prepare yourselves to^ become 
leaders. He would not remain apart from your people and be mere leader in name 
only, but bring revival in the generations which have to redeem your nation, I 
know that if our young people were aware of the possibility of my coming here, 
they would have sent their warm greetings of fellowship and of their sympathy for 
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you. Your poet has a place in the minds of the Chinese people for their heart and 
has been enshrined in all time to come.” 

Meeting With Bengal Premier 

On Eriday February 20, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, and the 
Finance Minister, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, called on the Generalissimo and 
had over an hoar’s conversation with him. 

The Generalissimo and Bladame Chian g also met other leading Indian personalities 
duiing the rest of their stay in Calcutta. 

Farewell Message To India 

On the evening of Saturday, February 21, His Excellency the Generalissimo 
Ohiang Kai-shek gave his farewell message to the people of India. The message 
was read ont by Madame Ohiang Kai-shek and broadcast from the Calcutta station 
of All India Radio. The following is the full text of the message : 

“During my two weeks’ stay in India, I have had the opportunity of discussing 
very frankly with the highest civil and military authorities, as well as with my 
Indian friends questions concerning joint plans against aggression and the objective 
of onr common efforts. I am happy to find that there was full sympathy and 
general understanding between us. My mission is now drawing to a close. On the 
eve of my departure I wish to bid farewell to my friends in India and to thank 
you for the many kidnesses showered upon Madame and myself. The briefness of 
my stay has not permitted me to tell the Indian people all that I wished to say. 
I avail myself of this opportunity to address to them the following message. It is 
the expression of my high and warm regard and long cherished hopes for India, 
it comes from the depth of my heart. 

“Since my arrival in this country I have found to my great satisfaction that 
there exists among the people of India unanimous determination to oppose aggression. 
China and India comprise onehalf of the world’s population. Their common fron- 
tier extends to 3,000 kilometers. In the 2,000 years’ history of their intercourse, 
which has been of purely cultural and commercial character, there has never been 
an armed conflict. Indeed, nowhere else can one find so long a period of uninterru- 
pted peace between two neighbouring countries. This is irrefutable proof that our 
two peoples are peace-loving by nature. 

“To day they have not only identical interests but also the same destiny. For 
this reason they are in duty bound to side with the anti-aggression countries and 
fight shoulder to shoulder in order to secure real peace for the whole world. 

“Moreover, our two peoples have an outstanding virtue in common, namely, the 
noble spirit of self-sacrifice for the sake of justice pci righteousness. It is this tradi- 
tional spirit which should move them to self-negation for the salvation of mankind. 
It is also this spirit which has prompted China to be the first to take up arms 
against aggression anti, in the present war, to ally herself unhesitatingly with the 
anti-aggression countries, not merely for the purpose of securing her own freedom, 
but also for the purpose of seeming justice and freedom for all mankind. 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of India, that at this most 
critical moment in the history of civilization our two peoples should exert them- 
selves to the utmost in the case of freedom for all mankind, for only in a free 
world could the Chinese and Indian peoples obtain their freedom. Furthermore, 
should freedom he denied to either China or India, there could be no real peace 
in the world. 

“The present international sitiiatipn divides the world into two camps, the 
aggression camp and the anti-aggression camp. Ail those who are opposed to 
aggression and aie striving for the freedom of their country and mankind should 
join the anti-aggression camp. There is no middle course and there is no time to 

wait for developments. Now is the crucial moment for the whole future of mankind. 

The issue before us does not concern the dispute of any one man or country ; 

nor does it concern any specific questions pending between one people and another. 

Any people therefore which joins the auti-aggiessibn front may be said to co-operate, 
not with any particular country, but with the entire front. 

“This leads ns to believe that the pacific war is a turning point in the 
history of nationalism. The method, however, by which the peoples of the 
world could attain their freedom might be different from what it used to be. 
The anti-aggression nations now expect that in this new era the people of India 
should voluntarily bear their full share of responsibility in the present struggle for 
the survival of a free world in which India must play a part, A vast majority of 
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the world’s opinion is in full sympathy with India’s aspiration for freedom. This 
sympathy, which is so valuable and so difficult to obtain, cannot be appraised in 
terms of money or material and should therefore by all means be retained. 

“The present struggle is one between freedom and slavery, between 
light and darkness, between good and evil, between resistance and aggression. 
Should the anti-aggression front lose the war, the civilization of the 
world suffer a setback for at least 100 years and there would be no end 
to human sufferings. 

“So far as Asia is concerned, the cruelties committed by Japanese 
militarists are beyond description. The sufferings and oppression which have 
been the fate of Formosans and Koreans since their subjugation by Japan 
should serve as a warning* As regards the baibarities committed by the 

Japanese army since our war of resistance, the fall of Nanking in December, 
1937, is a case in point. Over 2,00,000 civilians were massacred within 
one week. For the last five years the civilian population in free China have 

been subjected, almost daily, to bombings from the air and bombardment 
by heavy artillery. In every place invaded by the Japanese troops, men, 
women and children were either assaulted or killed. Young men and educated 
people received their special attention with the result that men of intelli- 
gence and ideas have been tortured. Nor is this all. Institutions of culture, 
objects of historical interest and value, and even articles necessary for 
livelihood, such as cooking utensils, ploughs, tools and domestic animals 
have been either forcibly taken away or destroyed. In places under 
Japanese military occupation rape, rapine, incendiaiism and murder are of 
frequent occurrence. Moreover, they have with official connivance everywhere 
opened opium dens, gambling houses and houses of ill-fame in order to 
sap the vitality of the people and destroy their spirit. Such is the disgraceful 
conduct of the Japanese, the like of which is not to be found in conn tries 
invaded by the other aggressor nations. What I have just said is but 
an inadequate description of the true state of affairs as reported by Chinese 

and foreign eye-witnesses. 

‘Tn these horrible times of savagery and brute force the people of 
India, should, for the sake of civilization and human freedom, give their 
united support to the principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter and in 
the joint declaration of 26 nations and ally themselves with the anti- 
aggression front. I hope they will wholeheartedly join ^ the Allies, namely, 

China, Great Britain, America and the Soviet Union, and participate 
shoulder to shoulder iu the struggle for the survival of a free world until 
complete victory is achieved and the duties incumbent upon them in these 
troubled times have been fully discharged. 

“Lastly, I sincerely hope, and I confidently believe, that our ally, 
Great Britain, without waiting for any demands on the part of the people 
of India, will as speedily as possible give them real political power so 
that they may be in a position further to develop their spiritual and 
material strength and thus realize that their participation in the war is 
not merely an aid to the anti-aggression nations for securing victory, but 
also a turning-point in their struggle for India’s freedom. From an objective 
point of view, I am of the opinion that this would be the wisest policy 
which will redound to the credit of the British Empire ’’ 

And thus India bade adieu to the great Chinese leader and his noble 
consort at the conclusion of a visit which may well turn out to be a 
land-mark in history. 

China’s Day 

An announcement made by H. E. the Viceroy said : — 

“In all too short a time we shall be bidding God-speed to his Excellency 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame Ghiang on their journey back 

to their own country. They leave behind in our hearts in India a picture 
of a brave and wise leader and a gracious lady ; they take with them the 

assurance that India is heart and soul with China in a common struggle. 

I believe the people of India would welcome an opportunity of commemorating 
this visit, and I propose, on a day to be called China’s Day, to throw ray 
War Purposes Fund open to subscriptions for China’s War Charities, and 

to supplement the money so received by an appropriate contribution from 
the sums already subscribed to my Fund by the Princes and people of 
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India. This money I will hand to Madame Chiang to be distributed as 
she may think fit, I have fixed March the 2nd as China’s Day and invite 
everyyone to combine to make it a success.” 

The date was later altered to March 7. 

Messages Bxehanged 

The following are the messages exchanged between His .Excellency Generali- 
Bsimo Ghiang Kai-shek and His Excellency the Viceroy : 

From His Excellency Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek dated Fehrnary 21 : 

“On the eve of our departure for China, I wish to express our hearty apprecia- 
tion of the hospitality that you and I^ady Linlithgow have shown to 
Madame Chiang and myself during our visit to India. Although our stay has 
been short, yet I am glad that satisfactory decision has been reached on a 
plan for our concerted action againgt aggression and for the parts both 
nations are to play. 

“In leaving India I am taking away with me a firm conviction 
that onr two countries will spare nothing in striving for further consolidation 
of their joint war efforts and for the early destruction of the force of 
lawlessness.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied . 

“I deeply appreciate Your Excellency’s message, and assure you that 
Lady Linlithgow and I will long retain the happiest recollections of your 
visit and that of Madame Ghiang. 

“I fully share your satisfaction that substantial results have been achieved 
in concerting our joint action against aggression and in the close co-ordination 
of Military plans. 

“Here in India we will take to heart and follow the good advice 
which Your Excellency has given us out of the plentitude of China’s 
bitter experiences. We will unite to resist the ruthless and brutal aggressor. 
We will stand shoulder to shoulder with the brave Chinese ax my and 
people whose strength is in Your Excellencies' wise and constant leadership. 
Come what may, we will be with you until the Japanese power is 
utterly broken. 

“I trust Your Excellency and Madame Chiang are well and rested after 
the fatigues of so crowded and strenuous a visit.” 


The Tanaka Memorandum 

In this connection it will be intensting to read the Tanaka 

Memorandum, a summary of which we give in the following pages : — 

General Tanaka, whose name is associated with the infamous Tanaka 
Memorandum, whose public record was one of organised treachery, brigandage 
and clandestine murder, became the Prime Minister of Japan in 1927. Under 

him the fiist step was taken to install the war-mongers Tada and Doibara 
in important posts in the Goveinraent. As Vice-Chief of the Geneial Staff 
and Minister of War during the fruitless Siberian expedition, Tanaka 
embezzled several millions of secret service funds. Yet he became Premier 

and concuirently Foreign Minister in 1927 largely through the good offices 
of the equally unscrupulous Viscount Miura, the murderer of the Queen 
of Korea. 

The most important event of his Premiership was the assassination in 

1928 of Chang Tso Lin, the nationalist warlord of Manchuria. It w^as 
plotted and carried out. at his instance by Colonel Doibara who with 
General Tada was responsible for the undeclared war in Manchuria in iklO. 
The assassination eventually led to Tanaka’s resignation, and immediately 
after this he found himself and his colleagues so much involved in 
administration irregularities that feaiing prosecution and replacement as head 
of the yeiyukai Paity, he mysteriously committed hart lari in September 1929. 

The following are extracts from the Memoiandum prepared by General 
Tanaka in 1927 when he was Prime Minister of Japan, llie document has been 
sometimes described as “Japan’s Mein Kampf”:-— 
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‘^The three eastern provinces are politically the imperfect spot in the 
Far East, For the sake of self-protection, as well as the protection of the 

others, Japan cannot remove the dijfficulties in Eastein Asia unless she 
adopts a policy of “Blood and IronJ’ But in carrying out this policy we 
have to face the United States which has been turned against us and 

China’s policy of fighting poison with poison. In the future, if we want 

to control China, wo must first crush the United States just as in the past 
we had to fight in the Eusso- Japanese War. But in order to conquer China, we must 
first conquer Manchuria and Mongolia. In order to conquer the world, we must first 
conquer China. If we succeed in conquering China, the rest of the Asiatic 

countries and the South Seas countries will fear us and surrender to us. 
Then the world will realize that Eastern Asia is ours and will not dare 

to violate our rights. This is the plan left to us by Emperor Meiji, 

the success of which is essential to our national existence. 

‘‘The way to gain actual rights in Manchuria and Mongolia is to use 
this region as a base and under the pretence of trade and commerce 

penetrate the rest of China, Armed by the lights already secured we shall 
seize the resources ail over the country. Having China’s entire resources 

at our disposal we shall proceed to conquer India, the Archipelago Asia 
Minor, Central Asia, and even Europe. But to get control of Manchuria 

and Mongolia is the first step if the Yomato race wish to distinguish 

themselves on continental Asia. Final success belongs to the country having 
raw materials ; the full growth of national strength belong to the 

country having extensive territory. If we pursue a positive policy to 
enlarge our rights in Manchuria and China, all these prexequisites of a 
powerful nation will constitute no problem. Furthermoie, our surplus population 
of 700,000 each year will also be taken care of. if we want to inaugurate 

a new policy and secuie the permanent prosperity of our empire, a positive policy 
towards Manchuiia and Mongolia is the only way. 

Technique Of Penetration 

‘^W'hile the sovereign rights are not cleaiiy defined and while the Chinese 
and the Soviet Governments are engaging their attention elsewhere, it is our 
opportunity quietly to build our influence. Once we have purchased most of 
the land there, there will be no room for dispute as to whether Mongolia 
belongs to the Japanese or the Mongolians. Aided by our military powers, we 
shall realize our positive policy. In order to carry out this plain, we 

should appropriate Yen 1,000,000 from the “secret funds” of the Army Depart- 
ment’s budget so that four hundred retired officers disguised as teachers 
and Chinese citizens may be sent into Cuter and Inner Mongolia to mix 

with the people, to gain the confidence of the Mongolian piinces, to acquire 
from them rights of pasturage and mining and to lay the foundation of our 
national interests for the next hundred years. 

“Since the annexation of Korea, we have bad very little trouble. But 

President Wilson’s declaration of the self-determination of races after 
the European War has been like a divine revelation to the suppressed peoples. 

“The Koreans are no exception. The spiiit of unrest has permeated the 
whole country. Both because of the freedom they enjoy in Manchuria due 

to an incompetent police system and because of the liehness of the countiy, 
there are now in the three Eastern Provinces no less than 1,000,000 Koreans. 

“The unlooked for development is fortunate for our countiy indeed. 
From a military and economic standpoint, it has greatly strengthened our 

influence. From another standpoint it gives new hope for the administra- 
tion of the Koreans. They will both be the vanguard for the colonization 
of virgin fields and furnish a link of contact with the Chinese people. 
On the one hand, we could utilize the naturalised Koreans to purchase 
land for rice cultivation, on the other, we could extend to them financial 
aid through the Co-operative Society, the South Manchuria Bailway, etc., so 

that they may serve as the spearhead of our economic penetration. 

“This will give relief to our problem of food supply, as well as 
open a new field of opportunity for any eventuality. They are different 
from those naturalized Japanese in California and South America. They are 

naturalized as Chinese only for temporary convenience. When their numbers 
reach two million and a half or moie, they can be instigated to military 
activities whenever there is the necessity, and under the pretence of suppressing 
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the Koreans we could bear them aid. As not all the Koreans are natura- 
lized Chinese, the world will not be able to tell whether it is the Chinese 
Koreans or the Japanese Koreans who create the trouble. We can always 
sell the dog’s meat with a sheep’s head as a sign-board. 

Transportation is Mother 01 Defence 

Transportation is the mother of national defence, the assurance of 
victory and the citadel of economic development. 

It is a pity that our railroads are mostly in South Manchuria, which cannot 
reach the sources of wealth in the northern parts. Moreover, there are too many 
Chinese inhabitants in South Manchuria to be whole-some for our military and 
economic plans. If we wish to develop the natural resources and strengthen 
our national defence, we must build railroads, we shall be able to send more 
people (Japanese) into Northern Manchuria. 

Fioin this vantage ground we can manipulate political and economic develop- 
ments in South Manchuria, as well strengthen our national defence in the 
interests of the peace and order of the Far East, Furthermore, the South 
Manchurian Railway w^as built mainly for economic purposes. It lacks encircling 
lines necessary for military mobilization and transportation. 

From now on we must take military purpose as our object and build circuit 
lines to circle the heart of Manchuria and Mongolia in order that we may hamper 
China’s military, political and economic developments there on the one hand, and 
prevent the penetration of Russian influence on the other. This is the key to our 
continental policy. 

“Trouble is Our Chance” 

Fortunately for us, the financial conditions in Fengtien Province are in great 
disorder, which the authorities cannot improve unless we come to their succour. 
This is our chance. We should take positive steps until we have reached our 
goal in railroad development. Moreover if we manipulate the situation, the 
Fengtien bank-notes will depreciate to an inconceivable degree. In that event, the 
bankruptcy of Fengtien will be a matter of time. The development of Manchuria 
and Mongolia will be out of the question for them. 

Japan And Russia 

The Russian plans are designed to strengthen the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and thereby to extend its imperialistic schemes. For this reason the railways 
projected mostly run east and west. 

For although the power of Soviet Russia is declining, her ambition in 
Manchuria and Mongolia has not diminished for a minute. Every step she takes 
is intended to obstructs our progress and to injure the South Manchuria Railway. 

We must do our utmost to guard against her influence, we should use the 
Fengtien Government as a wedge to check her southern advance. 

By pretending to check the southern advance of Soviet Russia as a first step, 
we could gradually force our way into North Manchuria and exploit the natural 
resources there. We shall then be able to prevent the spread of Chinese influence 
on the south and arrest the advance of Soviet Russia on the north. 

In our struggle against the political and economic influence of Soviet Russia, 
we should drive China before us and direct the events from behind. 

Meanwhile, we should still secretly befriend Russia in order to hamper the 
growth of Chinese influence. It was largely with this purpose in view that Baron 
Goto of Kata’s cabinet invited Jofie to our country and advocated the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Russia. 

Proposed New Railways 

Tungliao-Jehol Railway : This line is 447 miles long and will cost Yen 
50,000,000. When it is completed it will be of great value to our development of 
Inner Mongolia. As a matter of fact, this is the most important of all the railways 
in the whole undertaking. 

According to the careful surveys of the War Department there are in Inner 
Mongolia large tracts of land suitable for lice cultivation. After proper development 
there will be room for at least 20 millions of our people. Besides, there is the 
possibility of turning out 2,000,000 head of cattle which may be transported by 
railways for food supply and for purpose of exporting to Europe and America. 
Wool is also a special product. While the sheep in Japan yield only two catties of 
wool per head per year, the sheep in Mongolia can yield six catties. 
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The South Manchuria Railway has made many experiments all of which 
confirm this fact. 

Besides, the wool is many times better than that of Australia. Its low 
cost and high quality combined with its substance in quantity make Mongolia 
a |30tential source of great wealth. When this industry is enhanced by the 
facilities of railway department, the total production will increase at least 
ten-fold. 

England Must Not Know 

We have withheld this knowledge from the rest of the world, lest 
England and America compete with us for it. Therefore, we must first of 
all control the transportation and then develop wool industry. By the time 
the other countries know about it, it would be already too late to do 
anything. 

With this railroad in our hands, we can develop the wool industry 
not only for our own use, but also for exporting to Europe and America. 
Purthermore, ^ we can realize our desire of joining hand with Mongolia. 
This railway is a matter of life and death to our policy in Mongolia. Without 
it Japan can have no part in Mongolia's development. 

Russia Again 

Siiolun-Tanan Railway : This line is 136 miles long and will cost 
Yen 10.000,000. Looking into the futuie of Japan, a war with Russia over 
the plains of north Manchuria is inevitable. 

From a military standpoint, this line will not only enable us to threaten 
Russis’s rear but also to curtail its reinforcement for North Manchuria. 

“The Chinese Nuisance*’ 

But the danger of this line is that it might provide facilities for Chinese 
migration into a new region and spoil our own policy. 

Look at our experience with the South Manchuria Railway. Hasn't 
that served the interest of China ? The redeeming feature, however, is the 

fact that the land and mines along this railway are in the possession of Mongolian 

princes. 

If we can gain possession of them first, we need have no worries 

about Chinese migiation. Moreover we can make the princes pass laws 
discriminating against Chinese immigrants. When life there is made miserable 
for the Chinese, they will naturally leave for places afar. There are other 

methods to bar the Chinese, 

Only if we try hard enough, no Chinese footprints will be found on 

Mongolian territory. 

Schedule Of Conquest 

Now they can go on the trunk line directly from Ohingchinkang 
via the Biberian Railway. When we are in control of this great system of trans- 
portation, we need make no secret of our designs on Manchuria and 

Mongolia according to the third step of Meiji’s plans. The Yamato 

Race is then embarked on the journey of world conquest. According to 
the last will of Meiji our first step was to conquer Formosa and the second 
step to annex Korea. Having completed both of these, the third step is 

yet to be taken and that is the conquest of Manchuria, Mongolia and China. 
When this is done, the rest of Asia including the South Sea Islands will be 
at our feet. That these injunctions have not been carried out even now, is 

a crime of your bumble servants. 

TJ. S. an Obstacle 

For the sake of self-preservation, and as a warning to China and the 

rest of the world, we must fight America sometime. The American Asiatic 

Squadron stationed in the Philippines is but within a stone's throw from Tsushima 
and Senchima. If they send submarines to these quarters, our supply of 
foodstulTs and raw materials from Manchuria and Monogolia will be cut 
off entirely. But if the Kirin Hiieining Railway is completed, we shall 
have a large circuit line through all Manchuria and Korea and a small circuit 
line through North Manchuria. We shall have access in all directions gaining 
freedom for the transportation of soldiers and supplies alike. When our 
supplies are transported through this line to our ports at Tsuraga and 
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Niigaya enemy submarines will have no way of getting into the Japanese and 
Korean straits. We are then entirely free from interference. 

“Belgium Of Far East” 

This is what is meant by making the Japanese sea the centre of our 
national defence. Having secured the ^ free transportation of food and raw 
materials, we shall have nothing to fear either from the American navy because 
of its size, or the Chinese or Eussian Army because of their number. 

Incidentally, we shall be in a position to suppress the Koreans. Let me reiterate 
the fact that if we w^ant to carry out the New Continental Policy, we must 
build this line. Manchuria and Mongolia are the undeveloped countries in 
the East. Over this territory we shall have to go to war with Soviet 
Eussia Boiiner or later. The battle ground will be Kirin. 

Manchuria and Mongolia are the Belgium of the Far East. In the Great 
War, Belgium was the battlefield. In our wars with Eussia and tbo 
United States, we must make Manchiuia and Mongolia suffer the ravages. As 
it is evident that we have to violate the neutrality of these territories, 
we cannot help building the Kirin-Hiieining and Changhin-Talai Eailways 

in order that we may be militarily prepared. In time of war we can easily 
increase our forces and in time of peace we can migrate thousands upon 
housands people into this region and work on the rice fields. This line 
offers the key to economic development as well as to military conquests. 

Killing Chinese Industry 

1. No amount of China's agitation can matter in the least to our industiial 
developments. 

2. Furthermore, we ought to assist our people in oil business by extending 

to them financial credit, so that the oil industry of the Chinese will be forced 

out of the market. 

3. However, the Chinese are adepts in learning our tricks and beating us at 
our own game. We have yet found no way by which we can compete successfully 
with them in oil-making and sailboad transportation. 

4. Another thing we should be careful about is teaching the Chinese 
our industrial methods. In the past we have established factories in 
Manchuria and Blongolia and carried on industries near the source of raw 
materials. This gave to the Chinese the opportunity of learning our secrets 
and establishing competitive factories of their own. 

Hereafter we should ship the raw materials back home and do the 
manufacturing there, and then ship the finished products for sale in China 
and other countries. 

In this way we shall gain in three ways : (1) provide work for our 
unemployed at home, (2) prevent the influx of the Chinese into Manchuria 
and Mongolia, and (3) make it impossible for the Chinese to imitate our 
new Industrial methods. 

5. Because of the handicaps of the monetary system, people in Central 
and South China always buy beans and beancakes from their one people. 
We have no chance against them. In consequence, we cannot conquer the 
whole of China. 

6. With the silver standard in existence, the Chinese Government 

can increase their notes to counteract our gold notes. Consequently, our 
banks will fail to carry our the mission of extending our country’s influence. 

7. We can acquire rights in real property and natural resources and 

defeat the credit of the Chinese silver notes. The Chinese will be unable 
to compete with us ; and the currency of the whole of Blanchuria and Mongolia 
will be in our control. 

The Railroad To Political Power 

The South Manchuria Eailway Company functions in Manchuria as the Governor 
General of Korea did there before the annexation. 

In order to build up our new Continental Empire, w^e must change 

the organization of the Company so as to break away from the present 
difficulties. The _ functions of this Company are varied and important. Every 
change of cabinet involves a change of the administiation of the South 
Manchurian Eailway, and conversely every activity of the South Manchurian 
Railway also has important consequences on the Cabinet. This is because the South 
Manchuria Railway is semi-governmental with final authority resting with the Cabinet, 
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For this reason, the Powers invariably look upon this railway as a 

purely ^ political organ rather than a business enterprise. Whenever a new 
move is made for the development of Manchuria and Mongolia the 

Powers would invoke the Nine-Power Treaty to thwart the plan of 
the South Manchuria Eailway, This has greatly damaged the interests of 
our Empire. 

Blinding The World 

On account of these reasons, the South Manchuria Railway should be 

radically re-organised. All appurtenant enterprises which are profit-making 

should be made independent companies unde the wings of the South 
Manchuria Railway, so that we may take determined steps in the conquest 
of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

On the other hand, Chinese, Europeans and Americans should be invited 
to invest money in the South Manchuria Railway on the condition that we 
have a controlling share of its stocks. In that event the control of the 
Company is in our hands, and our mission from the empire can be 

discharged more vigorously. In short, by inviting international participation 
in the South Manchuria Railway, we can blind the eyes of the world. 

Having achieved that, we can push our advance in Manchuria and Mongolia 
at our will, ‘ free ourselves from the restraint of the Nine-Power Treaty 
and strengthen our activities in that country with foreign capital. 

When we can have sufficient iron and steel for our own Industries, 
we shall have acquired the secret of becoming the leading nation in the 
world. Thus strengthened, we can conquer both the East and the West. 

In order to attain this goal, the iron works must be separated from the 

South Manchuria Railway. Such unified control will keep China from preventing 
us from becoming self-sufficient in iron and steel. 

Wanted Blore Petroleum 

Another important commodity which we lack is petroleum. It is also 

essential to the existence of a nation. Fortunately, there lie in the 
Fushum Coal Mine 5,200,000,000 tons of shale oil, from every hundred catties of 
which six catties of crude oil may be extracted. 

By means of American machinery, every hundred catties will yield nine catties 
of refined oil good for motor cars and battleships. 

At present Japan imports from foreign countries 700.000 tons of mineral 
oils every year valued at Yen 69,09,000. Those figures are on the increase. 
As there are 50 billion tons of shal$ in the Fushun Mines, the yield 

calculated at five per cent would be 250,000,000 tons ; at nine per cent, 

450.000. 000 tons of oil. Taking an average of the two, the yield would be 

350.000. 000 tons and assuming the value of the oil to be fifteen yen 
a ton, the oil shale contained in the Fushun Mine would bring us Yen 

5.250.000. 000 

This will be a great industrial revolution for us. From the standpoint 
of national defence and national wealth, petroleum is a great factor. Having 
the iron and petroleum of Manchuria, our army and navy will become 
impregnable walls of defence. That Manchuria and Mongolia are the heart 

and liver of our empire is a truthful saying. For the sake of our empire, we 
should be congratulated. 

As to Cultural undertakings such as hospitals, schools^ and philanthropic 
institutions, they are our signal towers in the advance into Manchuria and 
Mongolia. They are the institutions for spreading our national prestige and power. 
More specifically, they are the basis for rights and privileges. 

The slogan of “Equal Opportunity” helps us to get foreign loans as 
well as to dispel suspicion of our designs in North Manchuria. At any rate, 
we shall need foreign capital to develop our continental empire. When the 
South Manchurian Railway is open to foreign investments, the powers will 
be glad to lend more to us and China can do nothing to block it. This 
is an excellent way to further our plans in Manchuria, We should lose no time 
in doing it. 

Break Russo -Chinese Friendship 


Moreover, both Russia and ourselves have been increasing armaments, 
account of geographical positions, we have confiicting interests. ^ 

If we want to obtain the wealth of North Manchuria and to 
lip the new Continent according to the will of Emperor Meiji, we 


On 
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rush our people into North Manchuria first and seek to break the friendship 
between Russia and China, 

Organised Exploitation Of Manchuria 

Our exploitation of Manchuria takes a variety of forms. Often those in 
authority take such different views that even the most profitable undertaking for our 
country cannot be carried out. 

Because of the lack of speed, our secrets are often exposed and are 
used as propaganda mateiial by the Mukden Government much to the 
detriment of our country in international relations. Whenever a new 
undertaking is projected in Manchuria and Mongolia, it will become the 
subject of discussion of tens of meetings and conferences in Dairen. Not 
only the approval of the four-headed government there is necessary, but also 
the sanction of the cabinet at home has to be secured before anything can be 
cariied out. 

Because of all these obstacles, any undertaking will take months and 
months before any definite results are seen. In the process it is possible 
for the Chinese to employ Japanese adventurers and to steal our secrets 
so that before a project is launched it is often reported to the Chinese 
and in turn it becomes common property of the world. We are suddenly 
brought under the check of the world opinion, and more than once 
we have incurred hardship in putting into practice our policy towards Manchuria 
and Mongolia. 

Furthermore, the opposition party has also made capital out of what they 
find in these regions in order to attack the government. All these have many serious 
results in connection with our diplomatic relations 

Henceforth, we must change our practice in order to proceed adroitly. 
The centre of control must be in Tokyo. That will (1) ensure secrecy, 
(2) stop China from knowing beforehand our plans, (3) avoid the suspicions 
of the powers before a thing is done, (4) unify the multiple control in 
Manchuria and (5) bring the government agencies in Manchuria and Mongolia 
in close touch with the Central government so as to deal with China 
with undivided power. 

For these reasons we should follow the original plan for absorbing 
Korea laid down by I to and Kafcsura and establish a Colonial Department 
the special function of which is to look after expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

The administration of Formosa, Korea and Saghalien Island may be 
its nominal function, but our expansion in Manchuria and Mongolia is its 
real purpose. This will blind the eyes of the world on the one hand and forestall 
the disclosure of secrets on the other. 

Fooling International Opinion 

It is my personal conviction that the fact that the absorption of 
Korea could not be effected during the administration of Ito was due to 
the lack of a special oflSce for control. Therefore, there were always 
differences of opinion and secret policies were impossible. Such a state of affairs 
played into the hand of international obstruction and Korean opposition. 

Then a number of propagandists went to Europe and America as well as 
Korea itself, declaring that we firmly respected the independence of Korea 
and had no designs on an inch of Korean territory. The result of their 
work was the recovery of international confidence. After that, a colonial department 
was established under the pretence of Formosa. Then we seized the opportunity 
and the object was gained, 

It goes to prove that in order to undertake colonisation and immigration, 
a special office for it is absolutely necessary. Moreover, the creation of a new 
empire in Mongolia and Manchuria is of utmost importance to the existence of Japan. 
It is necessary to have a special colonial office in order that the politics in 
that vast territory may be controlled from Tokyo. 

The officers in the field should only take orders ; they should not 
interfere with the execution of policies where tiey please. This will ensure 
secrecy ; and^ the opposition nation have no chance of getting into secrets 
of our colonial activities. Then our movement regarding Mongolia and 
Manchuria will be beyond the reach of international public opinion, and we 
shall be free from interferences. 



British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

For Creation of an Indian Union 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission 

•‘The Rt. Hoa’ble Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of the British War Cabinet 
with party arrived at Karachi by air on the 22nd. March and at I:Tew Delhi 
on the 23rd. March to discuss with the leaders of Indian opinion conclusions 
which the War Cabinet have unitedly reached in regard to India, and to ascertain 
whether these conclusions will be generally acceptable to Indian opinion. Sir 
Stafford, who arrived by air from England, was accompanied by Mr. F. F. 
Turnbull (of the India Office and Secretary to the Secretary of State), temporarily 
attached to Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission, Mr. A. D. K. Owen and Mr. Graham 
Spry. Messrs. Gwen and Spry are personal assistants to Sir Stafford and 
members of the War Cabinet staff. Mr. Owen is an economist and was Secretary, 
Political and Economic Planning, a non-official organisation, and is an expert 
on social services. Mr. Spry is a Canadian businessman in London. 

Cripps At Delhi Press Conference 

At a Press Conference in New Delhi on March 23, shortly after his arrival at 
the Imperial Capital, Sir Stafford Cripps said : 

“Obviously it would not be appropriate for me to say anything further about 
the precise nature of the proposals at this stage beyond the indications which 
were given by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons. Their chief object 
is to set out finally and with precision the practical steps which His Majesty’s 
Government propose as the method of fulfilling their past promises of self- 
government to the Indian peoples. We believe that a generally acceptable line 
of practical action can be laid down now, and that thus the main obstacle to 
India’s full co-operation in her own defence will have been removed.’* 

“A Great Friend Of India” 

“We feel confident that with the political atmosphere thus clarified the 
leading political organisations will be enabled to put forward their maximum 
effort in preserving their country from the brutalities of aggression.^ How best 
their effective participation in the counsels of their country can be immediately 
arranged will be another matter for discussion. 

‘T have come here because I am. as I have always been, a great friend and 
admirer of India and because I want to play my pait as a member of the War 
Cabinet in reaching a final settlement of the political difficulties which have long 
vexed our relationships. Once these questions are resolved, and I hope they may 
be quickly and satisfactorily resolved, the Indian peoples will be enabled to 

associate themselves fully and freely not only with Great Britain and the other 
Dominions but with our great Allies, Russia, China, and the United States of 
America so that together we can assert our determination to preserve the liberty 
of the peoples of the world. 

“There is no time to lose and no time for long discussions. I am ^ sure that 

in the circumstances of today the leaders of the main parties and interests in 

India will be ready to take quick decisions. 

“My intention is to stay at Delhi for two weeks, for there are many urgent 
and important matters to be attended to in *. England, _ and I believe that within 
that time, with energy and goodwill, the essentials of success can be achieved. 

During so short a visit I shall, of course, not be able to travel about in the country 
and see everyone I should like to" meet, I hope that my friends in India will 
understand that my time is short and will forgive me if I am unable to see 
them before I leave. 

“My association in the past has been more close with my friends in the 
Congress than with the members of other parties or communities, but I am fully 
impressed with the need in any scheme for the future of India to meet the deep 
anxieties which undoubtedly exist among the Muslims and the other communities. 
I shall therefore embark upon my task with a mind equally open to all points 
of view-”Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and others. I believe that the proposals of ths 
War Cabinet will appeal to the Indian leaders since they are the unanimoue 
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result of the deliberations of a body of people who were known in the past to have 
widely differing outlooks upon the Indian question. 

Appeal To Press 

“I shall be spending the first two days with the Viceroy, who has cordially 
welcomed my mission, and shall then have the opportunity of meeting the 
Commander-in-Chief and other members of the Executive Council and the provincial 
governors. The Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, the Chamber 
of Princes aad the Hindu Mahasabha have been asked to nominate their own 
representatives to hold discussions with me, and lepresentative of the Sikhs, the 
Liberal Party, and the Scheduled Castes have also been invited to meet me* I 
shall of course see other representative people including provincial premiers. 

‘T am confident that both the Indian Press and the Press in other interested 
countries will give their help in the great cause of Indian self-government and 
defence and will not by untimely speculation or by the spreading of uninformed 
and illconsidered rumours prejudice the chance of a successful settlement of the 
outstanding issues.’^ 

British War Cabinet’s Proposals 

The following are the conclusions of the British War Cabinet which Sir Stafford 
Cripps brought with him for discussion with Indian leaders : — 

His Majesty’s Government having considered the anxieties expressed in 
this country and in India as to the fulfilment of promises made in 
regard to the future of India have decided to lay down in precise and 
clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken for the earliest 
possible realisation of self-government in India. The object is the creation 
of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated with 
the United Kingdom and other Dominions by a common allegiance to the 
Crown but equal to them in every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of 
its domestic or external affairs. 

Hifl Majesty’s Government, therefore, make the following Declaration : — 

(a) Immediately upon the cessation of hostilties steps shall be taken to 
set up in India in the manner described hereafter an elected body charged with 
the task of framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Provision shall be made, as set out below, for the participation of Indian 
States in the Constitution-making body 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept and implement forthwith 
the Constitution so framed subject only to : — 

(i) The right of any province of British India that is not prepared to 
accept the new constitution to retain its present constitutional position, provision 
being made for its subsequent accession if it so decides. 

Complete Transfer of Responsibility 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so desire, His Majesty’s 
Government will be prepared to agree upon a new Constitution giving them 
the same full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a procedure 

analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiated between His 

Majesty’s Government and the Constitution-making body. This treaty will 
cover all necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility 
from British to Indian hands ; it will make provision, in accordance with 

undertakings given by His Majesty’s Government, for the protection of racial 
and religious minorities ; but will not impose any restriction on the power 

of the Indian Union to decide in future its relationship to other Member 

States of the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the Constitution 

it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements so far as this 
may be required in the new situation. 

(d) The Constitution-making body shall be composed as follows unless 
the leaders of Indian opinion in the principal communities agree upon some other 
form before the end of hostilities : — 

Immediately upon the result being known of provincial elections which 

will be necessary at the ^ end of hostilities, the entire membership of the 

Lower Houses of Provincial Legislatures shall as a single electoral college 
proceed to the election of the Constitution -making body by the system of 
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proportional representation* This new body shall be in number about 110th of the 
number of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint representatives in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case of representatives of British India as a 
whole and with the same powers as British Indian members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the 

military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility 
of the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India. 

His Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and effective 
paiticipation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian people 

in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and of the United 

JSations. Thus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is ' vital and essential for the future 
freedom of India 

Cripps’ Broadcast On The Proposals 

The following is the text of the broadcast talk by Sir Stafford Cripps from the 
Delhi station of the All India Eadio on March 30 , 1942 : 

I want tonight to give you a short explanation of the document which 
was published in the Press this morning, and which gives the proposal of 
the British War Cabinet for the future of India, a document unanimously agreed 
upon by every member of that Cabinet 

First of all you will want to know what object we had in view- 
Well, we wanted to make it quite clear, and beyond any possibility of 
doubt or question, that the British Government and the British people desire the 
Indian peoples to have full self-government, with a Constitution as free in every 
respect as our own in Great Britain or as of any of the great Dominion members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. In the words of the draft 
Declaration, India would be, ‘‘associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them in every respect, 
in no way subordinate in any aspect of its domestic or external affairs.” 

There is, however, an existing Constitution which regulates the Central and 
Provincial Governments of India and everyone agrees that in these troublous 
times we cannot here and now set about forging a new Constitution. It is 
far too important a matter for the future of India to be improvised in a hurried way. 

The principle on which these proposals are based is that the new Constitution 
should be framed by the elected representatives of the Indian peoples themselves. 
So we propose that immediately hostilities are ended a Constitution -making body 
should be set up consisting of elected representatives from British India, and if the 
Indian States wish, as we hope they will, to become part of the new Indian 
Union, they too will be invited to send their representatives to this Constitution- 
making body, though, if they do, that will not, of itself, bind them to become 
members of the Union* That is the broad outline of the future. 

Defence of India 

Now what is to happen in the meantime ? 

The British people are determined to do their utmost for the defence of India 
and we are confident that in that great task the Indian peoples of all races and 
religions are eager to play their full part. Let me read to you what the statement 
says on this point — 

‘Xe) During the critical period which now faces India and until the new 
Constitution can be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
responsibility for, and retain the control and direction of, the defence of India 
as part of their world war effort, but the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operafion of the peoples of India His Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective participation of the leaders of the 
principal sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the 
Common'wealth and of the United Nations. Thus they will be enabled to give 
their active and constructive help in the discharge of a task which is vital and 
essential for the future freedom of India.” So ends the document. 

The Governor-General whose task it is to form the Central Government of 
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India has done his utmost to assist me with my mission, and I am certain that 
the Indian leaders can rely upon him to find the best way in consultation with 
them for '.carrying out the general principle laid down in the clause that I have 
just read to you. 

“The Most Vital Question” 

So much for the general framework of the proposals. But as we all 
know, the most vital and difficult question is that which concerns the interests 

of the various communities amongst the Indian peoples* 

I will not attempt to go into any of the historical origins of these difficulties ; 
let us instead look at them as a present fact. In the great sub-continent 
of India there is more than one people, there are many peoples and races 
as there are in the great sub-continent of Russia. Our object is to give to 
the Indian peoples full self-government with complete freedom as to how 
they will devise and organise their own Constitution, 

There are those who claim that India should form a single united 
country, there are others who say it should be divided up into two, three or 
more separated countries. There are those who claim that Provincial Auto- 

nomy should be very wide with but few centrally controlled federal services ; 
others stress the need for centralisation in view of the growing complexity of 
economic development, 

These and many other and various ideas are worthy to be explored and 

debated, but it is for the Indian peoples and not for any outside authority, 
to decide under which of these forms India will in the future govern herself.' 

If the Indian peoples ask our help it will of course be gladly given but 

it is for you, the Indian peoples, to discuss and decide upon your future 
Constitution. We shall look on with deep interest and hope that your 
wisdom will guide you truly in this great adventure. 

We ask you therefore to come together all religions and races — in a Con- 
stitution-making body as soon as hostilities are over to frame your own 
Constitution. 

We have specified the form which that body will take, unless, and this is 
an important point, the leaders of the principal sections of Indian opinion agree 
between themselves before the end of hostilities upon some other and better form. 

Single Constitution 

That Constitution-making body will have as its object the framing of a single 
Constitution for the whole of India — that is, of British Indian together with such 
of the Indian States as may decide to join in. 

But we realise this very simple fact. If you want to persuade a number of 
people who are inclined to be antagonistic to enter the same room, it is unwise 
to tell them that once they go in there is no way out — they are to be for ever 
locked in together. It is much wiser to tell them they can go in, and if they 
find they can’t come to a common decision, then there is nothing to prevent 
those who wish, from leaving again by another door. They are much more 
likely all to go in if they have knowledge that they can by their free will go 
out again if they cannot agree. 

Well, that is what we say to the provinces of India. Come together to frame 
a common Constitution — if you find after all your discussion and all the give 
and take of a Constitution-making assembly that ^ou cannot overcome your 
differences and that some provinces are still not satisfied with the constitution, 
then such provinces can go out and remain out if they wish and just the same 
degree of self-government and freedom will be available for them as for the 
Union itself, that is to say, complete self-government. 

We hope and expect to see an Indian Union strong and united, because it is 
founded upon the free consent of all its peoples, but it is not for us, Britishers, 
to dictate to you, the Indian peoples ; you will work out and decide that problem 
for yourselves. 

Appeal To Indian Leaders 

So we provide the means and the road by which you can attain that form 
of the absolute and united self-government that you desire at the earliest possible 
moment. In the past we have waited for the different Indian communities to 
come to a common decision bb to how a new Constitution for a self-governing 
India should be framed and because there has been no agreement amongst the 
Indian leaders, the British Government have been accused by some of using 
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this fact to delay the granting ^ of freedom to India. We are now giving the 
lead that has been asked for and it is in the hands of Indians and Indiana only 
whether they will accept that lead and so attain their own freedom. If they fail 
to accept this opportunity the responsibility for that failure must rest with them. 

We ask yon to accept this fulfilment of our pledges in the past and it is 
that request that I have put before your leaders in the document which you have 
now seen. 

As regards the position of minority communities within the new Indian 
Union, I am confident that the constitution-making body will make just provision 
for their protection. But in view of the undertakings given to these minorities 
by His Majesty’s Government in the past we propose that in the Treaty, which, 
under the draft Declaration, will be concluded between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Constitution-making body, the new Indian Union should undertake to 
protect the rights of these minorities. If there should be any non-acceding 
provinces a similar treaty provision would be made in respect of minority comuni- 
ties within their borders. 

I have already indicated to you the position as to the immediate future. 

The C-in-C’s Position 

I know that His Excellency the Viceroy has the greatest hope that the 
acceptance in principle of this document by the leaders of Indian opinion will 
make it possible for him to start forthwith upon the consultations which will 
enable him to implement the principle laid down in the last paragraph of the 
document which I have already read over to you. 

It contains one essential reservation — that in respect of the reponsibility for 
defence. This reservation does not mean that the Governor-General and bis 
Executive Council will, or indeed could, be excluded from taking an effective share 
in the counsels for the defence of India. In this wide-flung war, defence cannot 
be localised in a single country and its preparation must permeate the activities 
of every department of Government and must demand from every department 
the fullest co-operation. If His Majesty’s Government are to take full responsibility 
for the conduct of the naval, military and air defence of India, as it is their 
duty to do, then the defence of India must be dealt with by them as part of 

the world war effort in which they are now engaged, and the direction of that 

defence must rest in the hands of the Oommander-in-Chief under the War Cabinet 
and their highest staff officers. But, as^ I have already pointed out, the Government, 
of India must also have an effective share in the defence counsels and so we 
have decided that the Oommander-in-Ohief must retain his position as a Member 
of the Executive Council. 

In ordevy however y that India may have her full voice in this central control 
of strategy, defensive and offensive, not only in India itself but in all the 
inter-related theatres of war, we have invited the appointment of a representative 
Indian to the War Cabinet and to the Pacific Council of the United Nations — 

that is 07 ie of the ways in which India will have her full say in the counsels 

of the Common-wealth and of the United Nations as an equal partner. And 
when it comes to the making of the peace, India will appoint her own representa- 
tives to the Peace Conference side by side with those of the other free nations 
and so make her contribution to the building of a new world order. 

Definite And Precise 

I am confident that nothing further or more complete could be done towards 
the immediate realisation of the just claims and demands of the Indian peoples. 
Our proposals are definite and precise. If they were to be rejected by the leaders 
of Indian opinion, there would be neither the time nor the opportunity to 
reconsider this matter till after the war and it would be a bitter blow to the 
friends of India all over the world. 

I consider it a high honour that it has fallen to my lot to be the messenger 
of the War Cabinet in a matter of such vital and far-reaching importance to 
the future world order. I personally am convinced of the soundness and complete- 
ness of these proposals, and I have asked your leaders to give to them an 
ungrudging acceptance. 

There will still be difficulties perhaps — the result of the distrust which has 
grown up between us in past years, but I ask you to turn your back upon 
that past, to accept our hand, our hand of friendship and trust and allow ns to 
join with you for the time being in working to establish and complete your 
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freedom and your selLgover ament. This* as you may know, has long been a cause 
dear to my heart and it is with the greatest hopes that®! look to the events of the 
next few days which may, if wisely handled, seal for ever your freedom 
and our friendship. 

Your country today is in peril from a cruel aggressor, an aggressor whose 
hand has soaked in blood and suffering great areas of China with its friendly and 
democratic peoples, an aggressor allied to those nations who have deluged with 
tragedy the once peaceful plains of Russia. Against those aggressors we and the 
Allied Nations will light to victory. 

The oatiook is overcast for the moment but, believe me, 1 have no doubt as to 
the filial result. Russia, the United States, China and Great Britain have resources 
which the Axis and its allies can never defeat. 

We stand by our duty, growing out of our past historical associations, to 
give you every protection that we can, bub with your willing help and co operation 
this can be made more effective and more powerful. 

Let us enter upon this primary task of the defence of India in the now 
sure knowledge that when we emerge from the fire and travail of war it will 
be to build a free India upon foundations wrought by the Indian peoples them- 
selves, and to forge a long, lasting and free friendship between our two peoples. 
Regrets and recriminations as to the past can have no ^ place beside the confident 
snd sure hopes of the future, when a Free India will take her rightful place 
as a co-worker with the other free nations in that world reconstruction which 
alone can make the toil and suffering of the war worth while. Let the dead 
past bury its dead 1 And let us march together side by side through the 
night of high endeavour and courage to the already waking dawn of a new world 
of liberty for all the peoples. 

Resolution Of The Congress Working Committee 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress was 
held at Delhi from March 29 to April 11, 1942. It passed the following resolution 
on the draft proposals of the British Government This resolution was however 
not released to the press till April 10th after the final failure of the negotiations. 
It was co7nniunicated to Sir Stafford Cripps on April 2nd, 

The Working Committee have given their full and earnest consideration to the 
proposals made by the British War Cabinet in regard to India and the elucidation 
thereof by Sir Stafford Oiipps. These proposals, which have been made at the very 
last hour because of the compulsion of events, have to be considered not only in 
relation to India’s demand for independence, but more especially in the present 
grave war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the perils and dangers that 
confront India and envelop the world. 

The Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the commencement of the War 
in September 1939, that the people of India would ^ line themselves with the pro- 
gressive forces of the world and assume full responsibility to face the new problems 
and shoulder the new burdens that had arisen, and it asked for the necessary 
conditions to enable them to do so to be created. An essential condition was the 
freedom of India, for only the realisation of present freedom could light the fiame 
which would illumine millions of hearts and move them to action. At the last 
meeting of the AU India Congress Committee, after the commencement of the War 
in the Pacific, it was stated that : ‘Only a free and independent India can be in 
a position to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and be of 
help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are emerging from the storm 
of war.’ 

The British War Oabiuet’s new proposals relate principally to the future upon 
the cessation of hostilities. The Committee, while recognising that self-determina- 
tion for the people of India is accepted in principle in that uncertain future, regret 
that this is fettered and circumsciibed and certain provisions have been introduced 
which gravely imperil the development of a free and united nation and the esta- 
blishment of a democratic State. Even the constitution -making body is so consti- 
tuted that the people’s right to self-determination is vitiated by the in tx-oduction of 
non -representative elements. The people of India have as a whole clearly demand- 
ed full independence and the Congress has repeatedly declared that no other status 
except that of independence for the whole of India could be agreed to or could 
meet the essential requirements of the present situation. The Committee recognise 
that future independence may be implicit in the proposals but the accompanying 
provisions and restrictions are such that real freedom may well become .an illusion. 
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The complete ignoring of the ninety millions of the people of the Indian States 
and their treatment as commodities at the disposal of their luiers is a negation of 
both democracy and self-determination. While the representation of an Indian 
State in the constitntion-making body is fixed on a population basis, the people of 
the States have no voice in choosing those representatives, nor are they to be 
consulted at any stage, while decisions vitally affecting them are being taken. Such 
States may in many ways become barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, 
enclaves where foreign authority still prevails and where the possibility of main- 
taining foreign armed forces has been stated to be a likely contingency, and a 
perpetual menace to the freedom of the people of the State as well as of the rest 
of India. 

The acceptance beforehand of the novel principle of non-accession for a pro- 
vince is also a severe blow to the conception of Indian unity and an apple of 
discord likely to generate growing trouble in the provinces, and which may well 
lead to further difficulties in the way of the Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Union. The Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity 
and any bi'eak in that uziity, especially in the modern world when people’s minds 
inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations, would be injurious to all 
concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
an Indian Union against their declared and established will. While recognising 
this principle, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to create condi- 
tions which would help the diffeient units in developing a common and co-operative 
national life. The acceptance of the principle inevitably involves that no changes 
should be made which result in fresh problems being created and compulsion being 
exercised on other substantial groups within that area. Each territorial unit should 
have the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, consistently with a strong 
national State. The proposal now made on the part of the British War Cabinet 
encourages and will lead to attempts at separation at the very inception of a union 
and thus create friction just when the utmost co-operation and goodwill are most 
needed. This proposal has been presumably made to meet a ^ communal demand, 
but it will have other consequences also _ and lead politically reactionary and 
obscurantist groups among different communities to create trouble and divert public 
attention from the vital issues before the country. 

Any proposal concerning the future of India must demand attention and 
scrutiny, but in today’s grave crisis, it is the present that counts, and even propo- 
sals for the future are important in so far as they affect the present. The commi- 
ttee have necessarily attached the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, 
and on this ultimately depends what advice they should give to those who look to 
them for guidance. For the present the British War Cabin et^s proposals are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and it would appear that no vital changes in the present 
structure are contemplated. It has been made clear that the Defence of India will in 
any event remain under British control. At any time defence is a vital subject ; 
during war time it is all important and covers almost every sphere of life and 
administration. To take away defence from the sphere of responsibility at this 
stage is to reduce that responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to make it 
perfectly clear that India is not going to be free in any way and her Government 
18 not going to function as a free and independent government during the 
pendency of the War. The Committee would repeat that an essential and 
fundamental pre-requisite for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian people 
in the present, is their realisation as a fact that they are free and are in charge 
of maintaining and defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be evoked without the fullest 
trust in them and the devolution of responsibility on them in the matter of 
defence. It is only thus that even at this grave eleventh hour it may be possible 
to galvanise the people of India to rise to the height of the occasion. It is 
manifest that the present Government of India, as well as its provincial agencies, 
are lacking in competence, and are incapable of shouldering the burden of India’s 
defence. It is only the people of India, through their popular representatives, 
who may shoulder this burden worthily. But that can only be done by present 
freedom, and full responsibility being cast upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are unable to accept the proposals put forward on 
behalf of the British War Cabinet, , . ^ . 

Note ; Sir Stafford Cripps, after receipt of the Worktng Committee resolution 
had an interview with the Congress Presidents With reference to the resolution 
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Sir Sto^ffoTd Cripps told the Congrees President that he took it that the resolution 
will not be immediately released to the press. He also fold him that be would 
consult His MajesUfs Government ‘as to what further step could be taken in 
order to meet the criticism of your Working Committee that under clause (e) 
of the draft declaration the defence of India would not fall to be administered 
by a representative India.^ 

Azad-Cripps Correspondence 


The full text of the correspondence that 
President and Sir Stafford Cripps in connection 
draft declaration is given below : 


between the Congress 
with the British Governmenfsl 

New Delhi, March 30, 1942 


My dear Maulana Sabib „ - , ^ ^ t 

I had the opportunity of a ehoxt talk with H. E. the viceroy last 
night, during which he discussed with me his views as to the implementation of 
clause (e) of the draft i declaration. ^ . 

It must be clearly understood that the final definition of the division 
of responsibilities between His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India is as stated in paragraph (e) of the document. I propose to make 
the position as to this as clear as I can in my broadcast tonight. 

The Viceroy would be prepared to consult with Indian leaders on this 
basis to see whether it were possible to designate an Indian to some office 
connected with the Government of India’s defence responsibilities without 
in any way impinging upon the function and duties of the ‘.Commander- 
in-Ohief either in his capacity as supreme commander of the armed forces in India 
or as the member of the Executive Council in charge of Defence. 

I give you this information as you put the question to me when last I had 
the pleasure of seeing you. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) E. Stafford Cripps 

The Congress President received wires from Shri Shanti Kumar Narottam 
Morarjee and others drawing his attention to the fact that while Sir Stafford 
Cripps had invited the representatives of British Commercial interests for a 

discussion with him he had sent no such invitation to the Indian Commercial 

interests. The President sent a copy of the wire from Shri Morarjee to Sir Stafford 

Cripps and invited his attention to the just complaint of the Indian Commercial 

community. Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following reply : 

Hew Delhi, March 81 1942 


My Dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter of to-day. The reply which I gave at my press 
conference, and to which Mr. Moiaijee refeis m the telegram you have sent me, 
was I assure you not intended to convey any lack of appreciation of the importance 
of Indian Commercial interest. I was dealing with the position in regard to 
European Commercial interests if the proposals which I have been discussing with 
you and the other leaders are given effect, and I said that I had seen representatives 
of the European community because the interests of that community might be 
affected. After all, the Europeans are a minority element in India who are 
entitled to be heard in such discussions as at present, not only in regard to their 
business interests but on other matters, Indian business interests will presumably 
be able to make their voice heard in the Constitution making Body through those 
members of the Provincial legislature who represent their interests, and then would 
be the time and place at which their interests would have to receive consideration. 
It does not seem to me that it would really be helpful to the discussions I have 
come here to hold to see Mr, Morarjee although I would have been happy to do so 
if I had been able to stay here longer than I can on this occasion. 

I am exceedingly sorry that my letter of yesterday should have been delayed 
in reaching you. My Secretary took it to Birla House in the belief that the 
Working Committee was meeting there and understood that it would be immedi- 
ately communicated to you. 

Yours very sincerely 
(Sd) Stafford Cripps 
New Delhi, April i, wdS 

Dear Maulana Sahib 

I understand from the Hindu press that difficulties are still in the mind of 
Congress as to the question of the responsibility for the Defence of India. 
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I have done what I could to clarify this point but as I think it would be 
a tragedy if negotiations were to break down upon any misunderstanding of the 
position I should like to suggest that I should ask the Commander-in -Chief to 
meet ^ yourself and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with myself in order that he may 
explain fully to you the technical difficulties of the situation and in order 
that you ^may make to him any suggestions you wish as to the division 
of responsibilities in this sphere of government^ Unfortunately he is at the 
moment away at Calcutta but he is expected back on Saturday next at the 
latest (and possibly earlier). If you consider this a helpful suggestion— 
as X hope you will — I will ask him the moment he returns whether he will be 
prepared to attend such a meeting and I do not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulty about it. 

I am sure you will realise that I do not want to be met with an impasse if 
there is any reasonable way out. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) E. Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi. April i, 1942 

My Bear Sir Stafford 

I have your letter of today’s date, for which I thank you. 

If you so desire it, I shall gladly meet the Commander-in-chief and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru will, I hope, be able to accompany me. 

My Committee have already arrived at a decision in regard to the proposals 
communicated by you to us. It was my intention to send this to you this evening, 
or possibly to take it over in person, in case you wished to discuss any point 
contained in it. This decision naturally covers other points also apart from 
Defence. I hope to send it to you some time today. If you wish to meet me 
again in regard to this I shall gladly meet you. 

In your letter you refer to the ‘‘Hindu Press.” I do not know what exactly 
you mean by this. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 

New Delhi, April i, 1942 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you very much for your letter. 

I will make the arrangement for the meeting with the Commander-in-chief 
the moment he returns. 

As to the document you are sending over, I understand this expresses the 
views of the Congress Working Committee upon the proposals, but that it is not 
intended to be a definite and final statement as to the Congress attitude, in view of 
our meeting again. 

I should he most grateful if you could come over and see me with regard to 
it tomorrow morning at 10 a. m. 

I apologise fox the reference to the “Hindu Press.” I was referring to the 
Hindustan Times amongst other papers. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) E* Stafford Cripps 

New Delhi, April 2, 1942 

Dear Maulana Sahib 

Mr. Jinnah has asked me to give him a clear picture of the method by which 
I have proposed that a Province should decide whether it will or will not join an 
Indian union set up in accordance with the procedure laid down in His Majesty’s 
Government draft Declaration. I have told him in reply that the proposition 
which I have put orally to him and to the other leaders is that a Province should 
reach its decision by a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution that the 
Province should join the Indian Union, and that if the majority for accession is 
less than 60%, the minority would have the right to demand a plebiscite of the 
adult male population. 

I explained this to you at our first meeting, but as I have written to Mr. 
Jinnah in this sense, I thought it desirable to give you a similar letter- 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) E. Stafford Cripps 

April S, 1942 

Dear Maulana Sahib ' , . , 

I have now been able to see His Excellency the Commander-In-Chief and^ he 
will be very glad to meet you and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to discuss the position 
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regarding Pefeiice. Subject to your convenience, 6 o’Clock tomorrow evening 
would suit General Wavell and if you can manage this, I suggest that you should 
come here at 10 minutes to 6 p. M., and I will go up with you to the Commander- 
in-Ohief’s Office. 

If there are any specific points of detail about organisation which you wish 
to raise, I should be very much obliged if you could let me have a note of them 
tonight or first thing tomorrow morning so that the Com m an der-in -Chief can 
consider them before the meeting. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) B. Staflffird Cripps 

After consulting His Majesty's Government on clause (e) of the declaration 
Sir Stafford Cripps sent the following letter to the Congress President : — 

New Delhi^ April 7, 1942 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

I have, as I promised when I last saw you, consulted His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment as to what further step could be taken in order to meet the criticism of your 
Working Committee that under clause (e) of the draft declaration the defence of 
India would not fall to be administered by a representative Indian. Although, as 
the Working Committee have fully understood, it is impossible to make any change 
in the existing constitution during the period of hostilities, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are anxious to give representative Indians the maximum possible participation 
in the Government during that period, in accordance with the principle laid down 
in clause (e) of the draft declaration. 

I have explained to you the technical difficulties with regard to the position of 
the Oommander-in- Chief and will not here reiterate them. 

I have also pointed out that all those main aspects of the defence of India 
which at present fall under the care of other members of the Executive (e. g*t 
Civil Defence, Supply, Home Affair Communications, etc,, etc,) will if the scheme 
is accepted, be administered by representative members in the new National 
Government. 

His Majesty ^8 Government are however anxious to do their utmost to meet 
the wishes of the Indian people, and to demonstrate their complete trust in the 
co-operative effort of the two peoples, British and Indian, which they hope may 
reinforce the Defence of India. 

They also appreciate the force of the arguments that have been put forward as 
to the necessities of an effective appeal to the Indian peoples for their own 
defence, 

I am therefore authorised to propose to you as a way out of the present 
difficulties that, 

(a) The Gommander-in-Ohief should retain a sent in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council as “War Member'’ and should retain his full control over all the war 
activities of the armed forces in India subject to the control of His Majesty’s 
Government and the War Cabinet upon which body a representative Indian should 
sit with equal powers in all matters relating to the Defence of India. Membership 
of the Pacific Council would likewise be ofeied to a representative Indian. 

(b) An Indian representative mein her would be added to the Viceroy’s 
Executive, who would take over those sections of the Department of Defence which 
can organisationally be separated immediately from the Commander-in' Chief’s War 
Department and which are specified under head (t) of the annexiire. In addition 
this member would take over the Defence Co-ordination Department which is at 
present directly under the Viceroy, and certain other important functions of the 
Government of India which are directly related to Defence and which do not fall 
under any of the other existing departments and which are specified under head 
(ii) of the annexure. 

His Majesty’s Government very much hope, as I personally hope, that this 
arrangement will enable the Congress to come into the scheme so that if other 
important bodies of Indian opinion are also willing it will be possible for His 
Excellency the Viceroy to embark forthwith upon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation with the leaders of the Indian opinion. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) E. Stafford Cripps 

Annexure 

(i) Matters now dealt with in the Defence Department which would be 
transferred to a defence Co-ordination Department. 

(a) Public relations. 
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(&) Demobilization and post- War reconstruction, 

(c) Petroleum Officer, whose functions are to calculate the requirements 
of, and make provision for, all the petroleum products required for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, and for the Civil Departments including Storage and 
distribution. 

(cZ) Indian representation on the Eastern Group Supply Council. 

[e) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and their dependants, including 
Indian soldiers abroad. 

(/) All canteen organisations. 

(g) Certain non-technical educational institutions e. Lawrenca 

Schools, K. G. E. 1. M. Schools and the Prince of Wales' Koyal Indian 
Military College. 

(6) Stationery, Printing and forms for the Army. 

(t) Reception, accommodation and social arrangements for all foreign missions, 
representatives and officers. 

(tt) In addition the Defence Co-ordination Department would take over many 
major questions bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in any particular 
existing departments. Examples are 

“Denial” policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 

Signals co-oi dination, 

Economic warfare. 

The formula for defence suggested in the above letter^ was considered by the 
Working Committee and rejected by them. In particular the functions allotted to 
the Dejence Minister^ as listed in the Annexure^ were considered totally nisufficient. 
The Committee^ therefore^ expressed their inability to accept this suggestion. 

After the rejection of the above formula a second formula for Defence was 
placed before the Working Committee by a mutual friend^ with the previous approval 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, TKere was no list of subjects or functions attached to this. 

Second Formula For Defence 

In amplification of clause (e) of the draft declaration His Majesty’s Government 
make the following proposition upon the subject-matter of the Defence of India. 

(a) The Defence Department shall be placed in charge of a representative 
Indian member with the exceptions of functions to be exercised by the Commander- 
in-chief as war member of the Executive Council. 

(b) A war department will be constituted which will take over such functions 

of the Defence Department as are not retained by the Defence member. 

A list of all the retained functions has been agreed, to which will be 

added further important responsibilities including the matters now dealt 
with by the Defence Coordination Department and other vital matters related to 
the defence of India. 

The Working Committee having considered the above formula varied it 

as follows : 

Working Committee Formula 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a 

representative Indian membei’, but certain functions relating to the conduct 
of the war will be exercised, for the duration of the war by the Commander-in-Ohief, 
who will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces in India, 

and who will be an extraoidinary member of the National Cabinet for that purpose. 

(б) A war Department will be constituted under the Commander-in -Chief, 

This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 

Oommander-in-Chief. A list of such functions has been prepared and is attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of all other^ matters relating to 
Defence, including those now dealt with by the Defence Coordination Department. 

TMs formula was sent with a covering letter^ dated April 8th, which stated 
inter alia : 

The new proposals made by Sir Stafford Ciipps on behalf of the British 
War Cabinet, were entirely unsatisfactory. Both the approach and the allocations 
of subjects were, in our opinion, wrong, and there was no real transfer of 
responsibility for Defence to representative Indians in the National Government. 
Such transfer is essential for the successful defence of the country, for on it 
depends the full mobilization of the war-potential of the country. 

The approach made in the draft you gave me this morning seems to ns a 
more healthy one, With some alterations that we suggest, it might be made the 
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basis of further discusBions. But, it must be remembered, that a very great deal 
depeads on the allocation of subjects between the Defence Department and the War 
Department, and until this is done, it is not possible to give a final opinion. 

Leaving aside this subject of allocation for the present, we would suggest that 
the formula which is to form the basis of discussion should be as follows : The 
formula is given above. 

You will notice that this does not differ materially from your formula. The 
general approach is that the National Government is responsible for the entire 
government of the coutitry including its defence. But, in view of the war and the 
obvious necessity of allowing full scope for war operations to the Commander-in- 
Ohief, functions relating to the conduct of the war are delegated to him and are to 
be exercised by him for the duration of the war. He will in effect have full control 
of these operations and of the war activities of the armed forces in India. 

It is presumed of course that there will be full cooperation between the 
Defence Department and the War Department. The National Government will 
inevitably strain every nerve towards the successful defence of the country and will 
give all possible help to the Commander-in- Chief in this behalf. 

Sis Stafford Oripps has already stated that a representative Indian will be a 
member of the War Cabinet in London, and that membership of the Pacific Coun- 
cil would likewise be offered to a representative Indian. 

There are many other important matters which have to be considered, but I 
do not wish to trouble you with them, however, in order to prevent any misappre- 
hension later on. In the draft declaration proposed to be made by the British 
Government there is much with which we do not agree. The preamble commits us 
to Dominion Status, though there is a possibility of our voting ourselves out later 
on. Glauses C and D relate, inter alia, to the right of a province not to join the 
Union and to the nomination by the Rulers of States/ representatives to the consti- 
tution-making body. We think these provisions are fcad and likely to have danger- 
ous consequences. We have indicated our views in regard to them in the resolution 
a copy of which I have already sent you. All these provisions are for the future 
and they need not come in the way of a present arrangement. As controversial 
matter, this might be left out of any proposed declaration at this stage. It will be 
open to any group or party to adhere to its own opinions in regard to them and yet 
co-operate in a settlement for present action. W e hope that it may be possible 
for us to arrive at a satisfactory settlement about them at a future date. 

One other matter to which we attach importance might be mentioned, though 
it does not arise out of the present talks. We presume that the independent status 
of India will be recognized by the United Nations. Whenever this is done, it will 
greatly help our common cause and strengthen our bonds with each other. 

Sir Stafford Cripps* Formula 

Sir Stafford Cripps amended as follows the Working Committee's formula 
given above, 

(а) The Defence Department shall be placed in the charge of a representative 
Indian member, but certain functions relating to the conduct of the war will be 
exercised, until the new constitution comes into operation, by the Oommander-in 
Chief, who will be in control of the war activities of the armed forces in India and 
who will be a member of the Executive Council for that purpose. 

(б) A War Department will be constituted under the Commander-in -Chief. 
This Department will take over such functions as are to be exercised by the 
the Commander-in-Chief, A list of such functions has been prepared and is 
attached. 

(c) The Defence Member shall be in charge of the other matter relating to 
Defence in the Defence Department and those now dealt with by the Defence Co- 
ordination Department in addition to other important matters closely related to 
Defence. 

id) In the event of any new functions falling to be discharged in relation to 
Defence or any dis;^ute arising as to the allocation of any old functions it shall be 
decided by His Majesty^s Government. 

To this was added a comprehensive description of the functions of the War 
Minister : 

The War Department, for which the Commander-in-Chief will be Menaber, 
will be responsible for the governmental relations of G. H, Q., N, H. Q. and 
A. H. Q., which include: — 
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(1) Examining and sanctioning all proposals emanating from G. H. Q., and 
A* H. Q* 

(2) Bepresenting the policy of Government on all questions connected with 
the war which originate in or concern G. H. Q., N. H. Q, or A. H. Q. 

(3) Acting as the channel of communication between the Government of India 
and H. M. G. on all such questions. 

(4) Acting as liaison between these head-quarters and the other Departments 
of Government, and Provincial Governments. 

The above formula was received on the afternoon of April 8tK Immediately 
on receipt of it a letter was sent on behalf of the Working Committee pointing 
out that the description of the War Minister's functions appeared as alU 
comprehensive. It was^ therefore^ requested^ that illustrative lists of the functions 
of both the Defence Minister and the War Minister be supplied to enable the 
Working Committee to understand the implications of the proposal. No such 
lists were supplied then or at any time later. 

The Working Committee met, as usual in the morning and afternoon of 
April 9th and gave full consideration to the new proposal. In view of the absence 
of the list of functions no definite decision could be taken. 

In order to avoid further delay it was decided that the matter he further 
considered in a personal interview between the Congress President and Sir 
Stafford Cripps, Also there were other matters that needed elucidation. The 
interview took place in the late afternoon of April 9th, On the 10th morning 
a report of what transpired at the interview was placed before the Working 
Committee, who came to the decision that they could not accept the Birtish 
Government's proposals as they stood. The following letter was therefore sent 
by the Congress President to Sir Stafford Cyipps : 

Azad’s Letter to Cripps 

New Delhi i April 10, 1942 

Dear Sir Stafford 

On the 2nd April I sent you the resolution of the Working Committee of the 
Congress containing their views on the tentative proposals put forward by you on 
behalf of the British Government. In this resolution we expressed our dissent 
from several important and far*-reaching proposals for the future. Further consi- 
deration of these proposals has only strengthened us in our conviction in regard to 
them* and we should like to repeat that we cannot accept them as Buggestea, The 
Working Committee’s resolution gives expression to our conclusions relating to 
them which we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution, however, emphasized the gravity of the present situation and 
stated that the ultimate decision that we might take would be governed by the 
changes made in the present. The over-riding problem before all of us, and more 
especially before all Indians, is the defence of the country from aggression and 
invasion. The future, important as it is, will depend on what happens in the next 
few months and years. We were therefore prepared to do without any assurances 
for this uncertain future, hoping that through our sacrifices in the defence of our 
country we would lay the solid and enduring foundation for a free and independent 
India. We concentrated, therefore, on the present. 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, as contained in danse (e) of 
the proposed declaration, were vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was 
made clear that *'His Majesty's Government must inevitably bear the full responsi- 
bility for the defence of India." These proposals, in effect, asked for participation 
in the tasks of to-day with a view to ensure “the future freedom of India" Freedom 
was for an uncertain future, not for the present, and no indication was given in 
clause (e) of what arrangements or governmental and other changes would be made 
in the present When this vagueness was pointed out, you said that this was 
deliberate, bo as to give you freedom to determine these changes in consultation 
with others. In our talks you gave us to understand that you envisaged a National 
Government which would deal with all matters except Defence. 

Defence at any time, and more particularly in war time, is of essential impor- 
tance and without it a National Government functions in a very limited field. Apart 
from this consideration, it was obvious that the whole purpose of your proposals 
and our talks centred round the urgency of the problems created by the threat of 

Note: <?. jBT. General Headquarters \ N, H, Q.=Navy Headquaters] 
A, H, Q,^Air Headquaters, 
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the invasion of India. The chief functions of a National Government must neces- 
sarily be to organize Defence both intensively and on the widest popular basis and 
to create a mass psychology of resistance to aii invader. Only a National Govern- 
ment could do that, and only a government on whom this responsibility was laid. 
Popular resistance must have a national background, and both the soldier and the 
civilian must feel that they are fighting for their countiy’s freedom under national 
leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became one not of just satisfying 
our national aspirations but of effective prosecution of the war and fighting 
to the last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On general principles 
a National Government would, control defence through a Defence Minister, and 
the Commander-in-Chief would control the armed forces and would have full 
latitude in the carrying out of the operations connected with the war. An Indian 
National Government should have normally functioned in this way. We made 
it clear that the Commander-in-Chief in India would have control of the armed 
forces and the conduct of operations and other matters connected therewith. 
With a view to arriving at a settlement, we were prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence Ministei*. We had no desire 
to upset in the middle of the war the present milit-iry organization or arrange- 
ments. We accepted also that the higher strategy of the war should be 
controlled by the War Cabinet in London which would have an Indian member. 
The immediate object before us was to make the defence of India more effective, 
to strengthen it, to broad base it on the popular will, and to reduce all red 
tape, delay and inefficiency from it. There was no question of our interfering 
with the technical and operational sides. One thing, of course, was of paramount 
importance to us ; India’s safety and defence. Subject to this primary consi- 
deration, there was no reason why there should be any difficulty in finding a 
way out of the present impasse in accordance with the unanimous desire of the 
Indian people, for in this matter there are no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on Defence led you to reconsider the matter and you wrote 
to me on the 7th April suggesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter you said: “As the Working Committee have understood, 
it is impossible to make anj change in the existing constitution during the 
period of hostilities.” The Working Committee’s attitude in the matter has 
been completely misunderstood and I should like to clear this up, although we 
are not immediately concerned with it. The Committee do not think that there 
is any inherent difficulty in the way of constitutional changes during the war. 
Everything that helps in the war not only can be but must be done, and done 
widi speed. That is the only way to carry on and win a war. No complicated 
enactments axe necessary. A recognition of India’s freedom and right to self- 
determination could easily be made, if it were so wished, together with certain 
other consequential but important changes. ^ The rest can be left to future 
arrangements and adjustments. I might remind you that the British Prime 
Minister actually proposed a union of France and England on the eve of the 
fall of France. No greater or more fundamental change could be imagined, and 
this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and peril. War accelerates change ; 
it does not fit in with static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was considered by us together 
with its annexure which gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defence Department. This list was a revealing one as 
it proved that the Defence Minister would deal with relatively unimportant 

matters. We were unable to accept this and we informed you accordingly. 

Subsequently, a new formula for Defence was suggested to us, but without 
any list of subjects. This formula seemed to us^ to be based on a more healthy 
approach and we suggested certain changes pointing out that our ultimate decision 
would necesssarily depend on the allocation of subjects. A revised formula was 
then sent back to us together with an indication of the functions of 

the War Department. 

This was so widely and comprehensively framed that it was difficult 

for us to know what the actual allocation of subjects and departments, 
as between the Defence Department and the War Department, would be. 
A request was made on our behalf that illustrative lists of these subjects 

might be supplied to enable us to consider the matter. No such lists 
were supplied to us. 

In the interview we had with you yesterday we discussed the new formula 
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and expressed our viewpoint in regard to it, I need not repeat what I said then. 
The wording of the formula is after all a minor matter and we would not allow' 
that to come in our way, unless some important principle is at stake* But 
behind that wording lay certain ideas and we were surprised to find that during 
the past few days we had been proceeding on wrong assumptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of subjects for the two departments, 
you referred us to the old list for the Defence Department which you had 
previously sent us and which we had been unable to accept. You added that 
certain residuary subjects might be added to this but, in effect, there was not 
likely to be any such subject as the allocation was complete. Thus, you said, 
that substantially there was no change between the old list and any new one that 
might be prepared. If this was so, and we were to go back ultimately to the 
place we started from, then what was the purpose of our searching for new 
formula ? A new set of words meaning the same thing made no difference. In 
the course of our talks many other matters were also cleared up, unfortunately 
to our disadvantage. You had referred both privately and in the course of 
public statemefits to a National Government and a “Cabinet” consisting of 
“ministers.” These words have a certain significance and we had imagined that 
the new Government would function with full powers as a Cabinet, with the Viceroy 
acting as a constitutional head. But the new picture that you placed before 
us was really not very different from the old, the difference being one of degree and 
not of kind. The new Government could neither be called except vaguely and 
inaccurately, nor could it function as a National Government. It would just be the 
Viceroy and his e ecutive Council with the Viceroy having all his old powers. 
We did not ask for any legal changes but we did ask for definite 
assurances and conventions which would indicate that the new Government 
would function as a free government the members of which act as 
members of a cabinet in a constitutional government. In regard to the conduct of 
the war and connected activities the Commander-in -Chief would have freedom, and 
he would act as war minister. 

We were informed that nothing can be said at this stage, even vaguely and 
generally, about the conventions that should govern the Government and the 
Viceroy. Ultimately there was always the possibility of the members of the 
Executive Council resigning or threatening to resign if they disagreed with the 
Viceroy. That sanction or remedy is of course always open, out it is curious that 
we should base our approach to a new government on the probability of conflict 
and resignation at the very outset. 

The picture therefore placed before us is not essentially different from the 
old one. The whole object which we, and I believe you have in view — that is, to 
create a new psychological approach to the people, to make them feel that their 
own national government had come, that they were defending their newly won 
freedom — would be completely frustrated when they saw this old i>icture again, 
with even the old labels on. The continuation of the India Office which has been 
a symbol of evil to us, would confirm this picture. It has almost been taken for granted 
for sometime past that the India Office would soon disappear as it was an anachronism. 
But now we are told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is going 
to continue. 

The picture of the government, which was so like the old in all essential 
features, is such that we cannot fit into it. Normally we would have had little 
difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is so far removed from all that we have 
striven for, but in the circumstances of today we were prepared to give full 
consideration to every proposal which might lead to an effective organisation of the 
defence of India. The peril that faces India affects us more than it can possibly 
affect any foreigner, and we are anxious and eager to do our utmost to face it 
and overcome it. But we cannot undertake responsibilities when we are not given 
the freedom and power to shoulder them effectively and when an old environment 
continues which hampers the national effort. 

While we cannot accept the proposals you have made, we want to inform you 
that we are yet prepared to assume responsibility provided a truly national 
government is formed. We are prepared to put aside for the present all questions 
about the future, though as we have indicated, we hold definite views about it. 
But in the present, the National Government 'must be a cabinet government with 
full power and must not merely be continuation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
In regard to defence we have already stated what, in our opinion, the position 
should be at present. We feel that such an arrangement is the very minimum that 

30 
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is essential for the functioning of a Kational Government and for making the 
popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggesrions we have put forward are 
not ours only but may be considered to be the unanimous demand of the Indian 
people. On these matters there is no difference of opinion among various groups 
and parties, and the difference is as between the Indian people as a whole and 
the British Government. Such differences as exist in India relate to constitutional 
changes in the future We aie agreeable to the postponement of this issue so 
that the largest possible measure of unity might be achieved in the present crisis 
for the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that even when there is this 
unanimity of opinion in India, the British Government should prevent a free National 
Government from functioning and from serving the cause of India as well as 
the large causes for which millions are suffering and dying today. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 

Cripps' Reply to Azad 

New Delhi, the 11th April 1948 

My Dear Mulana Sahib, 

I was extremely soinry to receive from you your letter of April 10th expressing 
the rejection by the Congress Working Committee of His Majesty’s Government’s 
draft declaration 

I will not deal with those points which are covered by the original resolution 
of your Committee which you sent me, as they were clearly not the reason for 
your decision. 

Nor need I go into the question of the division of duties between the 

Defence Minister and the Commander-in -Chief as War Member with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence Minister all functions 

outside those actully connected with the^ General Headquarters and Air 

Headquarters which are under the Commander-in -Chief as head of the fighting 
forces in India. ^ . 

In addition to these functions in the narrow field of “Defence” it was 

suggested that all other portfolios relating to that subject such as : — 

Heme Internal order, police, refugees, etc. 

Finance Department—AW war finance in India. 

Cemmumcaiions Railways, roads, transport etc. 

Supply Supplies for all forces and munitions. 

hiformafton and Broadcasting Department-^ViopagandsL, publicity, etc. 

Civil Defence Department — A. R. P. and all forms of civilian defence. 

L^gi‘<Jative Regulations and orders. 

Labofjr Department — Man power. 

Defence Adminisfration of Indian personnel, etc. 

should be put in the hands of representative Indians as members of the 
Executive Council. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of giving responsibility 
for Defence services to representative Indian members ^ without jeopardising 
the immediate defence of India under the Commander -in-Chief. This defence 
is, as yon know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government, while unity of Command is essential in the interests of the Allied 
help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in a National Government is 
that the form of Government suggested is not such as would enable you to rally 
the Indian people as you desire. 

You make two suggestions. First that the constitution might now be changed. 
In this respect I would point out that you made this suggestion for the first time 
last night, nearly three weeks after yon had i-eceived the proposals, and I would 
further remark that every other representative with whom I have discussed this 
view has accepted the practical impossibility of any such legislative change in the 
middle of a war and at such a moment as the present. 

Second you suggest ‘'a truly National Government” be formed, which must 
be a ‘‘cabinet Governinet with full power.” 

Without constitutional changes of a most comx)licated character and on a very 
large scale this would not be possible, as you realise. 

Were such a system to be introduced by convention under the existing circums- 
tances, the nominated cabinet (nominated presumably by the major political 
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organisations) would be responsible to no one but itself, could not be removed 
and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorsbij) of the majority. 

TMs suggestion would be rejected by all minorities in India, since it would 
subject all of them to a permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet. Xor 
would it be consistent with the pledges already given by His Majesty’s Government 
to protect the rights of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divisions are still so deep an 
irresponsible majority Government of this kind is not possible. 

Apart from this, however, until such time as the Indian peoples frame their 
new constitution. His Majesty’s Government must continue to carry out its duties to 
those large sections of the Indian peo[)Ie to whom it has given its plages. 

The proposals of His Majesty’s Government went as far as tossibie short of a 
complete change in the constitution which is generally acknowledged as impractic- 
able in the circumstances of to-day. 

While therefore both I and His Majesty's Government recognise the keen 
desire of your Working Committee to carry on the war against the enemy by eve^ 
means in their power, they regret that your Woiking Committee has not seen its 
way to Join in the war efibrt upon the conditions sinceiely offeied, the only tondi- 
tions which could have brought together all the different communities and sections 
of the Indian people. 

I propose to publish this answer. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Stafford Cripxis 

Azad’s reply to Cripps 

Neuo Delhi ^ April ijf, lBi2 

Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have Just received your letter of April 10th and I must confess that my 
colleagues and I were considerably surprised to read it. I am sending you this 
reply immediately and can only deal biieily here with some of the points you have 
raised. 

'i'he points covered by our original resolution are impoitant and represent my 
Committee’s well-considered views on the British proposals as a whole. But we 
pointed out to you that so far as the proposals relate to the future they might be 
set aside, as we were anxious to assume responsibility for India’s government and 
defence in this hour of danger. This res]»oiisibility could only be undertaken, how- 
ever, if it was real responsibility and power. 

As regards the division of functions between the Defence Minister and the 
War Minister you did not give illustrative lists, as requested by us, and referred us 
to the previous list of the Defence Minister's functions, which, as you know, we had- 
been wholly unable to accept. In your lettm: under reply you mention certain, 
subjects, directly or indirectly related to the war, which will be administered by 
other departments. So far as the Defence Minister is concerned, it is clear that his 
functions will be limited by the first list that you sent. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the normal powers of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were prepared to agree to further 
powers being given to him as War Minister. But it is clear that the British 
Government’s conception and ours in regard to defence differ greatly. For us it 
means giving it a national character and calling upon every man and woman in 
India to participate in it. It means trusting our own people and seeking their full 
co-opeiation in this great effort. The British Government’s view seems to be 
based on an utter lack of confidence in the Indian people and in withholding real 
power from them. You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government in regard to defence. That duty and xesponsibilixy can- 
not be discharged effectively unless the Indian people are made to have and feel 
their responsibility, and the recent past stands witness to this. The 
Government of India do not seem to realise that the war can only be fought on 
a popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time after three weeks suggested 
a change in the constitution is hardly correct. In the course of our talks reference 
was made to it, but it is true that w’e did not lay stress on it as we did 
not want to introduce new issues. But when you stated explicitly in your letter 
that we had agreed that no constitutional changes could be made during the war, 
we had to deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the last part of your letter that has especially surprised and pained 
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us* It seems that there has been a progressive deterioration in the British 
Government’s attitude as our negotiations proceeded. What we were told in our 
very first talk with you is now denied or explained away. You told me then that 
there would be National Government which would function as a Cabinet and 
that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the King in England 
vis-a-vis his Cabinet. In regard to the India Office, you told me, that you 
were surprised that no one had so for mentioned this important matter, and 
that the practical course was to have this attached or incorporated with the 
Dominions’ Office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched before us has now been completely 
shattered by what you told us during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter which at no time during 
our talks was mentioned by you. You refer to the ‘absolute dictatorship of the 
majority.’ It is astonishing that such_ a statement should be made in this 
connection and at this stage. This difficulty is inherent in any scheme of a 
mixed cabinet formed to meet an emergency, but there are many ways in which it 
can be provided for. Had you raised this question we would have discussed 
it and found a satisfactory solution. The whole approach to this question has been 
that a mixed cabinet should be formed and should co-operate together. We 
accepted this. We are not interested in the Congress as such gaining power, but 
we are interested in the Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the Cabinet should be formed and should function was a question which 
might have been considered after the main question was decided ; that is, the 
extent of power which the British Government would give up to the Indian 
people. Because of this we never discussed it with you or even referred to it. 
Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the ^ first time, in what is presumably 
your last letter to us, and tried most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real issue 
between us. 

You will remember that in my very first talk with you, I pointed out that 
the communal or like questions did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real power and responsibility, the 
other questions could be tackled successfully by those concerned. You gave me 
the impression that you agreed with this approach. 

We are convinced that if the British Government did not pursue a policy of 
encouraging disruption, all of us, to whatever party or group we belonged, would 
be able to come together and find a common line of action. But unhappily, even 
in this grave hour of peril, the British Government is^ unable to give up its wrecking 
policy. We are driven to the conclusion that it attaches more importance 
to holding on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and promoting discord and 
disruption here with that end in view, than to an effective defence of India 
against the aggression and invasion that overhang us. To us, and to all Indians, 
the dominant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and it is by that 
test that we judge. 

You mention that you propose to publish your letter to me. I presume that 
you have no objection now to our publishing our original resolution, your letters 
to us, and our letters to you. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd.) Abul Kalam Azad 
New Delhi ^ April 11^ 1942 

My dear Maulana Sahib 

Thank you for your letter which I have just received in reply to mine of the 
10th April. I have no objection to your releasing the Congress resolution and our 
correspondence whenever you desire to do so. 

Yours sincerely 
Stafford Cripps 

Note : — On receipt of this letter the resolution of the Working Committee as 
also the correspondence that passed between the Congress President and Sir Stafford 
Cripps were released to the press. 

The Congress President At a. Press Conference 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad met a large number of journalists on April 11th 
in Delhi and spoke to them about his talks with Sir Stafford Crips. In particular^ 
he lef erred to his first interview with Sir Stafford^ and said that he had emphasis 
on the^e issues. 

Firstly, he told Sir Stafford that the approach to the Indian problem made 
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in the Draft Declaration was not only not correct but was likely to lead to 
greater complications. If the British GoYernment desired to infuse a new 
spirit in India even at this eleventh hour and send ont a p rson like Sir Stafford 
for the task, the simple method would have been to sent out through Sir 
Stafford the announcement that Britain was prepared to part with power. 
Sir Stafford could then have asked Indians to draw up a scheme. If we failed to 
draw one up, the entire responsibility would have been ours. 

Sir Stafford, in reply, referred to the first part of the Draft Declaration and 
asserted that it was a considered decision of principle. He added that provisioa 
had already been made in it for different political organisations and it was open to 
them to come to an agreement at any time. 

“I pointed out,'’ said the Maulana, “that after concrete proposals had been 
introduced by him, the task of independent agreement among the parties in India 
had been made difficult.” 

“Secondly,” proceeded the Maulana, “I told Sir Stafford that the Draft 
Declaration laid much greater emphasis on the future than on the immediate 
present, while India demanded changes in the present system. The proposals 
relating to the present were not positive ; they were negative. 

“I said to him that as far as the Coiigiess was concerned I do not see how 
it could accept the proposals. War, I said, was threatening India ; but the 
light had gone out of the hearts of the millions, who might have sacrificed 

themselves for their country. 

“Our common task now demanded that we should find a psychological ap- 
proach in order to re-kindle the spark of patriotic fervour in those hearts. This 
could not be achieved merely by holding out promises for the future, but people 
must be made to feel that they were free in their own coimtiy to-day and had 
to defend their own freedom and their own country. 

‘*Sir Stafford, speaking with great confidence, assured me that clause (e) of 
the Draft Declaration provided for complete freedom and transfer of power, with 
only one reservation about defence. 

“I then pointed out that defence of the country was the demand of the moment 
as far as the country was concerned and during the war. Civil adminis- 

tration had disappeared because problems of defence permeated every civil depart- 
ment, and if you reserved defence you practically reserve all the powers which you 
say are being transfened to India. 

‘‘Sir Stafiord said by way of reassurance that the reservations related only 
to the functions of the Comraander-iii-Chief. 

“The rest of the discussion proceeded in respect of this particular question. 

“The third point emphasised by me was that in tackling the political question 
in India, communal questions were bound to arise at some stage or other and 

would have to be solved. I assured him that as soon as the main political problem 

was settled, the responsibility of finding a satislacsory solution of the communal 
and other problems would be ours, and I could confidently assert that we would 
find a satisfactory solution. 

“Sir Stafford entirely agreed with me and said this was exactly what he had 
said before the War Cabinet before he came out to India, 

“This naturally conjured up in my mind a picture of the present not found 
in the cold words of the Draft Declaiation, and I, therefore, naturally decided 
to call a meeting of the Working Committee to examine it. 

*T, however, regret to say that the first impresbion of the picture created as a 
result of my earlier interviews with Sir Stafford gradually became blurred 
as the discussions on material points proceeded from stage to stage. And when 
I last met him on the night of April 9, the whole picture had completely 
faded out.” 

Referring to bis interview with General Wav ell, the Maulana said : “In the 
course of our talks, Sir Stafford Cripps had repeatedly emirhasised the technical 
difficulties in the way of transferring defence to an Indian member. He had 
suggested that we should meet General Wavell, because he could explain the 
technical side of the question much better. 

“But curiously enough, throughout our interview with the Commander-in-Cbief, 
at which other military officers were present, not a word was spoken^ about any 
technical difficulty ; the entire discussion proceeded on political lines. It did 
not strike me for a moment that we were interviewing a military expert but 
an expert politician. 

“I think,” the Maulana went on, “1 must clarify the position created by 
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ceifeain speculations in a section of the press as regards Mahatma Gandhi’s part 
in the discussions. The Mahatma’s views as regards participation in any war aie 
well known and it would be entirely untrue to suggest that the Working 
Committee’s decisions have in any way been influenced by those views. 

*‘In fact, Mahatma Gandhi made it clear to the Working Committee that they 
were perfectly free to come to their ovvn decisions on the merits of the proposals. 
He did not really want to participate even in the eailier sittings of the Woikiug 
Committee but he was persuaded by me to stay on fiom day to day as long as he 
could alfoid to do so. Eventually, my persuasion proved powerless to make him 
stay longer. 

‘T want to repeat what I said yesterday that the Working Committee’s 
decision has at every stage been unanimous,” he declared. 

He concluded : “It is dee[>ly to be regretted that the aim which all of us had 
passio 2 }ately desired has not been reached, but I must acknowledge that all these 
discussions were carried on in a fiieudly atmosphere and in spite of profound 
differences which at times led to heated controversy. We and Sir Stafford have 
parted as friends. The cordiality of the talks was maintained to the last.” 

Jawaharlal Meets The Press 

Pt Jawaharlal Nehru met a number of Indian and foreign journalists at a Press 
conference in New Delhi on April 1 2th 1942 and dealt at length with the Cripps^ 
mgotiations and the attitude taken up on behalf of the Congress* 

Who is responsible for the failure of the Oripps’ negotiations ? In answer to 
this question, Pandit Nehru explained in detail the various stages of the negotia- 
tions. If he had been asked just before his last interview with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
he would have said that the chances of coming to an agreement were about 75 
per cent. At that interview, however, the full picture which Sir Stafford, suddenly 
and for the fiist time, put before them of the proposals was such that he could not 
agree to it. “A big change had occurred somewhere in the middle” said Pandit 
Nehiii. It was obvious, he added, that there was some trouble between Sir Stafford 
and others. 

Pandit Nehru went on to say : “While it was my extreme desire to find a 
way out and make India function effectively for defence and make the war a popular 
effort— BO gieat was my desire that some things I have stood for during the last 
quarter of a century, things which 1 could never have imagined for a moment I 
would give up, I now agreed to give up — I am convinced personally that it is 
impossible for us to agiee to the proposals as they eventually emerged from the 
British Government’s mind, I am in complete and whole-hearted agreement with 
the Congress resolution and the letters of the Congress President. 

The change in the attitude of Sir Stafibid Cripps which led to the sudden 
breakdown of the negotiations was then desciibed by Pandit Nehru. From the 
first, the impression which Sir Stafford has given was that the new Government 
would be a National Government. t!^ir Stafford had himself often used the words, 
“National Cabinet.” He had also said that the position of the Viceroy would be 
analogous to that of the King, in other words, a constitutional head. The language 
used by Sir 8tafi[brd had led them to assume that everything was being transferred 
except Defence and also that the' Viceroy would not interfere with the decision of 
the Cabinet though he might have special powers such as in connection with the 
States or some major issue. So the question of the new Government’s powers, etc., 
was not even discussed. At the last interview on Thursday night, however, the 
pictuie which Sir Stafford gave showed that the premises and assumptions on 
which they had been arguing had no real foundation. Sir StaJftbrd began to talk 
of the Viceroy’s “Executive Council” and not a “National Government.” Names did 
make a difference. ‘Tf we go to the country, talking about the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council, what would the people think ?” asked Pandit Nehru amidst laughter. 
They agreed to legal phraseology, but contrary to their old assumptions, Sir Stafford 
suddenly made it perfectly clear that there would be no essential change between 
the position of the Viceroy’s Council and that of the new Government which they 
were asked to join. “1 was amazed,” declared Pandit Nehru, It might be that Sir 
Stafford had been pulled up by his senior partner in England or someone here. 
“We cannot change laws,” said Sir Stafford, but when he was asked: “Tell us at 
least what conventions you propose. Will they function as a Cabinet ? Will the 
Viceroy work as a constitutional head ?” Sir Stafford replied : “1 am totally 
unable to say anything on the subject, because it is completely within the discre- 
tion of the Viceroy. Go to him later on and discuss the matter with him. I can- 
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not interfere or indicate what should be done.” So it amounted to the old August 
offer again— with a few minor changes. They were merely asked to agree to join 
the Viceroy's Ooiiiidl practically unconditionally — with the vagiie background 
provided by the Gabinet/s declaration. 

Dealing with the Defen^^e question. Pandit Nehru said that at no time had it 
been suggested by the Congress that the normal powers of the Commauder-in- 
Chief for cariying on the war in an effi^ctive way should be interfered with, Bnt 
in addition to his powers as Coinmander-in-Chief, he was now having other powers 
which were really those of a Defence Munster, Pandit Nehru said that the remo- 
val of Defcn<*e from their responsi!>ilitieB made the po.sition of the Defence Minister 
absurd and lidiculous. Their conception of defence was diffeient from that of the 
Government. It was not keeping a regiment here and there, but they wanted to 
mobilize hundreds of millions of Indians. They wanted to make every man and 
woman do something for the war — make it a popular war. The military concep- 
tion was a fight with their armies and if the latter failed, to surrender, but tbeir 
conception was different. They would not. surrender whatever happened — whatever happen- 
ed to military forces, popular resistance should continue to the end — as in China and 
Russia. Could they discharge their duty in this spirit ? Could they make India 
hum as an organized unit of resistance *? Could they make India feel that she 
was fighting her own war for her freedom ? I’hat was their idea in asking for a 
popular conception of Defence, but the Government’s attitude as put to them was a 
singularly complacent attitude — a eonce}>tion of India from a standpoint which was 
peculiar only to England. “We are in the right. All those who are against us, 
are not only in the wrong, but damnably in the wrong. 

Referring to the Defence question during the Ciipps’ negotiations Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that at first a certain formula w'as given by Sir Stafford 
according to which the Commander-in-Chief was to be War Minister and the 
Defence Minister was to have certain functions entrusted to him. Attached to it 
was a list — practically exhaustive — of the functions entrusted to the Defence Minis- 
ter. They were propaganda, canteens, petroleum, amenities, stationery and subjects 
of that kind The subjects proposed to be allotted were such that “they would have 
made the Defence Minister’s position ridiculous in the eyes of the public,” said 
Pandit Nehru. It was not acceptable to the Congress Working Committee. Then 
came a new formula — at the instance of a third party but presumably with Sir 
Stafford’ approval — with no list of subjects attachrd. 

In the Working Committee’s opinion, this afforded a basis for arriving at an 
agreed formula for Defence, but the really important point was — what would be the 
subjects transferred to the Defence Minister ? Sir vStafford did not reply to a letter 
asking for a list of these subjects : “At no stage did we receive them” said Pandit 
Nehru. When they asked him personally, Sir Stafford referred them to the Army 
Manual. Later, Sir Stafford entered into a long disquisition on the Indian Army — 
that it was really an offshoot of the British Army controlled by the British Govern- 
ment. through their representative, the Oomroander-in-Ohief. It was explained to 
Sir Stafford on behalf of the Congress that it was not their intention to do any- 
thing to upset present arrangements, but what they wanted was, firstly, to make 
the Indian Army feel that the Army was theirs. They wanted to give the National 
background, the psychological appeal, necessary for a popular war. Sir Stafford’s 
attitude was, however, rigid. In the end. he said that the list of subjects were 
those already given in his original formula. 

Sir Stafford refused to follow the Australian model saying that Mr, Curtin 
in Australia had even greater powers than Mr Churchill bad in England. As 
regards the citizen army. Sir Staffoid said that the matter would lie within the 
discretion of the Com mandei -in -Chief, but he added that the Commander-in-Chief 
would probably agree. If he did not agree, it was open to the Ministers to 
resign. 

Commenting on this attitude of the Government, Pandit Nehru said: ‘That 
is not the way to bring about a settlement.” He went on to say : “That is not 
the way to fight a war— not. the lackadaisical way of the Viceroy’s House and the 
Government of India. If there is a National Government everybody will have to 
work or get out. It is not an evening dress war. It is work work, work. Those 
who sit to dinner in evening dress at 8-15 are not going to win this war. In reply 
to those who talked of the want of equipment as a reason against a citizen army, 
he cited the example of China and Spain. The foimer was now self-suffeient so 
far as small arms were concerned. In India, with a National Government, _ they 
could double or treble the jiroduction of our factories. They could do without 
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luxuries and turn those factories producing non-essential goods into factories for 
small arms. The whole conception of the citizen army was. he said, a practical 
conception, a psychological conception, an essential conception. 

Pandit Nehru went on to narrate how a person who had become a German 
prisoner and had managed to escape told him and others what the Germans 
thought of the Indian troops, how much they had been struck by their courage 
and efficiency in action It is a magnificent army. What would we not do, if we 
has such people to draw upon said the Germans. “Jf they fight like this in a 
mercenary way how much better would they fight if they thought they were 
fighting for their own fiaedom It was really a question of psychological 
approach, declared Pandit Nehru. Ex]fiaining father, he said: 

“The whole approach was one of lighting a spark in hundreds of millions of 
minds in India. It was not an easy resjmnsibihty for anyone to undertake. 
Nevertheless, we felt that circumstances demanded it and whatever our grievances 
with the British Government, whatever the past history of our relations, we could 
not allow that to come in the way of what we considered our duty to our country 
at present.” 

Referring to the future, Pandit Nehru said : “India and Russia are the two 
important theatres of war. Little else counts for the present. Much will, of course, 
depend on the next two or three months in the Russo-German War. A great 
deal depend on India or what happens as between Germany and Russia ; but 
apart from that India is going to be for the next three or four months the crux 
of the war. It will make a difference to the length of the war and the intensity 
of the war*. Every country in the world realizes this, except, of course, the big 
people in New Delhi and Whitehall — they are slow of understanding and com- 
prehension— and, therefore, you have these frantic radio appeals from Germany and 
Japan. 

“If today a National Government of India said, ‘We are going to arm the 
Indian people. We may not have the best of modern arms, aeroplanes, tanks ; 
but we are going to arm them with such guns as we can make, think how the 
world situation will change ; what reaction it will have on Germany and Japan 
and also in the Allied countries.” 

In answer to a question, Pandit Nehru said : — 

*8o far as I know India, and I know it tolerably well, the major sentiment 
in India naturally is one of hostility to the British in India You cannot root 
out 150 years of past history and all that has happened in those years. It has 
sunk deep down into the Indian soul. Suppose we had come to an agreement 
and had to convert, to change that sentiment suddenly, we could have done it if 
we could have given a sensation of freedom to the people of India. The 
fundamental factor today is distrust or dislike of the British Government. It is not 
pro- Japanese sentiment. It is anti-British sentiment. That may occasionally 
lead individuals to pro-Japanese expression of views. This is short-sighted. It 
is a slave’s sentiment, a slave’s way of thinking, to imagine that to get rid of one 
person who is dominating us we can expect another person to help us and not 
dominate us later. Free men ought not to think that way. It distresses me 
that any Indian should talk of the Japanese liberating India. The whole past 
history of Japan has beeen one of dominating others. Japan comes here either 
for Imperialist reasons straight out or to fight with the British Government. 
Anyhow, whatever the reason, if it comes here, it does not come here to liberate.” 

In the course of his talk, Pandit Nehru removed two or three misconceptions. 
In reply to Sir Stafford’s charge that the Congress had. for the first time, in its 
letter of Apiil 10 asked for big changes immediately in the constitution, 
Jawaharlalji explained that the reference in the letter was only intended to remove 
a misunderstanding. In one of his letters Sir Stafford had said that the Congress 
had agreed that there should be no constitutional changes in the interim period. 
As this was not correct, the President explained the position. The Congress had 
merely said that it did not want to enter into an argument now on these 
constitutional questions, but they had made no commitment of the kind that they 
agreed not to ask for any immediate constitutional changes. Their position was 
this : ‘‘While we are not agreeing, we are not pressing this. It is not an issue.” 
Sir Stafford was not, therefoie, correct in saying that a major issue had been raised. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the offer made by Mr. Churchill, at a critical time 
in the war, to France for a union with England, The suggestion made by Pandit 
Nehru was that Parliament should pass a small Bill of six sections giving indepen- 
dent status to India and agreeing to the principle of self-determination. Other 
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details, communal and other, could be left over for settlement later, but if this 

had been done, the whole approach to the question would have become different 

as^ between^ England and India and also between the communities. The Congress 
point of view was this — they were prepared to have a National Government 
for war purposes, but as regards the future Government, they were prepared to 
leave over for future consideration the question of detailed and precise proposals 
for future Government. Pandit Nehru said, however, that the present proposals 
would have also to be considered with the view-point of the future. If the 
independence of India was now accepted in principle, it would have a great 
psychological effect on the people. 

Asked about Sir Stafford's reference to the ^'tyrannical rule of a majority” 
in his farewell statement, Pandit Nehru said : 

“I want to make it perfectly clear that throughout our talks and correspon- 
dence, except for the last two letters, there was no reference at all at any stage 
in the slightest degree to the question of majority rule, because much as we disliked 
it we accepted the idea of a composite Cabinet formed from different groups representing 
different ideologies in the country, some coming among others from the Muslim League 
and from ^ the Hindu Mahasabha and Sikhs. We accepted that, although it was 
a thing which would have made the functioning of the National Government 
very difficult. At no stage, did we discuss the number of any groups in the 
Council. It was important, but we did not discuss it because we, speaking on 
behalf of the Congress, never laid stress on the Congress having this or that. 
We wanted no power for the Congress. We always talked in terms of what the 
National Government would have, whoever may be there and whatever numbers 
it may consist of. We talked of it as a group and of what power that group 
should have. The communal issue in any form was never discussed except that 
Sir Stafford Oripps often repeated one formula, ^ that he was only concerned 
with agreement between three groups in India, the British Government, the 
Congress and the Muslim League. He did not care whether others agreed or not, 
but if any of these three did not agree the scheme fell through. 

"For the first time,” he went on, “this question was definitely emphasised by 
Sir Stafford Oripps in his letter dated April 10 in which he used the phrase 
‘tyrannical rule of the majority.’ Now, for an eminent lawyer and constitutionalist 
like Sir Strafford to use these phrases in this manner is extraordinary. We were 
thinking in terms really not even of a legislature but of a Cabinet consisting of 
15 persons. What the proportions in that^ Cabinet may be we never discussed. 
Suppose there was the so-called Congress majority in it, though the Congress 
was not thinking on those lines. But Sir Stafford’s mind was continually 
functioning, balancing the different communal factors. Suppose, then, in a 
Cabinet of 15 there was a Congress majority of eight or nine. Now cabinets, 
if they are to function at all, cannot function and do not function, especially in 
war-time, by majority. You must have a certain homogeneity or common outlook ; 
otherwise the Cabinet may break up. Sir Staffoid has been continuously reminding 
US of the ultimate sanction of resignation. ^ If we had^ that ultimate sanction, 
so also every group in that Cabinet had that ultimate sanction. So, the talk of the 
tyranny of the majority is amazing and fantastic nonsense. 

Pandit Nehru referred to the mention of the ‘ Hindu Press” in one of Sir 
Stafford's letteis. When further questioned, he said he meant the Hindustan 
Times, That in itself showed how he was continually thinking in regard to every 
matter in terms of Hindu and Muslim. 

Pandit Nehiu observed he could not conceive of Mr. Jinnah or ^ Dr. Savarkar 
really disagreeing with anything that the Congress had put to Sir Stafford in 
regard to the proposals for the immediate present. 

Earlier at the conference, Pandit Nehru declared: “Today the dominant factor 
is the imminent peril to India, and I want you to appreciate what I say* We 
agreed to things which in the last 22 years we would never have dreamt of 
agreeing to or coming near. In these 22 years we have stood for something. 
Not only the Congress but vast numbers of people outside the formal fold of 
the Congress, even communal organizations, have demanded independence. 
For the first time in these 22 years, I swallowed many a bitter pill, when I said 
I was prepared to agree to many things so as somehow to come to an agreement. 
I did want to throw all my sympathy and all the energy I possess in the 
organ i^;ation of the defence of India. 

Statement by Congress President 

Sir Stafford Oripps is reported to have said in the course of an interview 
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ftt Karachi before leaving India that Congress leaders first went to see Gol. L. 
Johnson, who acted as a mediator in his personal capacity. 

This is likely to create an impression that his mediation was sought by 
us. Facts, however, are otherwise. On or about Apiil 1, a common friend 
informed Pandit Jawahailal jNehru that Col L. Johnson w’ as anxious to meet him 
and would be glad if a meeting could be arranged at his residence. Accordingly, 
Pandit Nehru met him. Again it was by a pure accident that on April 3, while 
I was on my way to a meeting of the WoiMng Committee, I went to Pandit 
Nehru's residence which was on my way to pick him up, and there I found 
Gol. Johnson. Naturally we met and had a brief talk- At the end of this talk, 
Col. Johnson expressed a desire that in the event of the Working Committee 
coming to an adverse decision, he should be allowed a chance to see if he could 
be helpful, before the committee's final verdict was formally communicated to Sir 
Stafford Oripps. His wish was so obviously in the interest of the common object, 
namely, successful conclusion of Sir Stafford Gripps’ mission, that I saw no 
objection in complying with it. It is hardly necessary to narrate the rest of the 
story. But I must make it perfectly clear that nobody on behalf of the Congress 
sought either Col. Johnson’s or President Roosvelt’s intervention, although in the 
very nature of things, Col. Johnson’s friendly interest was appreciated. 

Jawaharlal’s Statement to the Press 

Sir Stafford Oripps’ statement made in Karachi about Congress leaders going 
to Colonel Louis Johnson and his acting as mediator is not coriect and is liable 
to be misunderstood. Sir Stafford has not been fair either to Colonel Johnson 
or to the Congress leaders. There was never any question, as I have stated 
previously, of our asking for mediation or arbitration fiom any one and President 
Boosevelt’s name has been needlessly dragged into this matter. We dealt with 
Sir Stafford alone though others were naturally interested in the developments 
that were taking place. Colonel Johnson did no interfere in any way, though of 
course he expressed his desire that a satisfactory settlement should be reached. 
We are grateful to Colonel Johnson for his friendly approach to our problems, 
though in the nature of things he could not interfere in what was taking place. 

Sir Stafiord has told us that the British Government is not going to take 
any further initiative from them as they have managed to get completely stuck 
in ruts of their own making. We do not rely on the British Government for 
anything except to obstruct political and economic advance in India. The initiative 
lies with others who do not live in ruts. The dominating factor of the situation 
is the fact that India can only be defended effectively as a fiee country by the 
people themselves acting through their National Government. I notice that parts 
of what I have said torn from their context, have been given publicity by some 
sections of the press and by the radio. This is not fair. 1 think it is every Indian’s 
duty to refuse submission to every aggression, old and new, and to resist it. We 
cannot and must not submit for that way lies a surrender of the soul and spirit of 
the nation. But it must be realised that effective resistance is not an individual 
matter and no one can deliver the goods except a free national Government with 
power and responsibility, which can organize the masses. This patent fact cannot 
be ignored and this is the crux of the question in India. 

Cripps Explains Breakdown of Negotiations 

“You will have heard that the draft declaration which I brought to India 
on behalf of the War cabinet, and which I explained to you last time I spoke 
over the wireless, has been rejected by your leaders,” declared the Et. Hon’ble 
Sir Stafford Oripps, Member of the British War Cabinet, broadcasting from 
the Delhi station of All India Eadio at 8.30 p.m. on April 11, 1942. 

Sir Stafford said : I am sad that this great opportunity of rallying India for 
her defence and her freedom has been missed. 

None could have been more fully conscious than I of the great 
difficulties which history has placed in the way of a settlement of the relations 
between British and Indian peoples and even more between the different communities 
in India. 

In the past British Government have been accused of using vague terms 
to cloak a lack of purpose ; and when they have stated that it must be left 
to the Indian communities to agree amongst themselves, it has been said that 
this was only a device by which Great Britain might indefinitely retain its control 
over India. 
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The Congress has, since the outbreak of war, repeatedly demlm^3 two 
essentials as the basis for its support of the Allied effort in the war. First, a 
declaration of Indian independence and, second, a Constituent Assembly to frame a 
new and free Constitution for India. Both these demands find their place in the 
draft declaration. 

It was in the light of the demands and criticism of the Indian leaders that 
the War Cabinet drafted their declaration, with the object of conyincing the Indian 
peoples and world public opinion of the sincerity of their desire to offer freedom to 
India ab the earliest practicable moment. 

To avoid the complaints that had been made in the past, they put out 
a clear and precise plan which would avoid all possibility of Indian self- 
government being held up by the views of some large section or com in unity. 
But they left it open to the Indian leaders to agree upon an alternative methcJd 
if they wished. 

Of course, every individual and organisation would have liked the draft 
declaration to express his or their point of view, forgetting that if it did, it would 
inevitably have been rejected by others. 

The War Cabinet were thus in a position rather like that of an arbitrator who 
tries to arrange a fair compromise between conflicting points of view. They could not, 
however, without denying the very freedom that they were offering, impose a form of 
government upon the Indian peoples which they did not themselves freely choose. 
But in all this spate of criticism, those vital parts of the document with which 
all agree have never been mentioned. Full and free self-government for India — that 
is its central feature. 

Immediate Dltficulties 

This critical and unconstructive attitude is not the best way of arriving at 
a compromise, but compromise there must be if a strong and free India is to 
come into being. 

Some day, somehow, the great communities and parties of India will have to 
agree upon the method of framing their new Constitution. I regret profoundly for 
the sake of India, for whom I have a deep and admiring friendship, that the 
opportunity now offered has not been accepted. 

But all this concerns the future. The immediate difficulties have been 
as regards the present. First, there was the difficulty as to defence. Upon 
that the attitude of the British Government was very simple. For many 
decades the defence of India has been in the charge of His Majesty’s 
Government, This has led to an organisation which places the control of 
the armed forces under a Defence Secretariat headed by the Commander- 
in-Chief who is also the Defence Member. The Army in India— contaiumg 
British and Indian units — the Navy and the Air Force all came under this 
supreme command. 

The demand has been made that the defence of India should be placed in 
Indian bands. No one suggest that the Commander-in -Chief, as the head of the 
armed forces, should be under the Indian Government, but they say, the functions 
of the Defence Member sheuld be transferred to an Indian. 

‘'Au Impossible Course” 

This may sound simple— in fact it would mean a long and difficult 
reorganisation of the whole Defence Secretariat — an imsci^ambling of eggs scrambling 
many years ago — which would cause delay and confusion at the very moment 
when the enemy is at the gates and the maximum of speed and efficiency 
is essential in defence. The duty of the British Government to defend 
India and our duty to our American Allies who are giving such valuable help, makes 
such a course impossible. 

To show our complete sincerity of desire to give to representative Indian 
members of the Executive the maximum of power, we offered to create a new 
War Department which would take over the Governmental relation of the 
Commander-in-Ohief’s General Headquarters and Naval and Air Headquarters 
and which would be in his charge as War Member, leaving the rest of the 
Defence Department — with a number of most important functions added — to an 
Indian Defence Member. 

In the wider area of Defence, which touches almost every department of the 
Government of India, the administration would have been wholly under the control 
of representative Indians. . . . 

But none of these thingb was the real cause of the breakdown of the negotiations. 
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Why Talks Failed 

In their final letter addressed to me, the Congress Working Committee have 
stated that the temporary form of Government envisaged during the vvar is not such 
as to enable them to join the Government. 

They have two suggestions to remedy the situation. First, an immediate 
change of the Constitution, a plan that everyone else has admitted to be wholly im- 
practicable while the war is proceeding ; and second, that they are prepared to 
enter a true National Government with a Cabinet of Indian leaders untrammelled 
by any control by the Viceroy or the British Government. 

Kealise what this means. The governing of India for an indefinite period 
by a set of persons '"nominated by Indian parties, responsible to no legislature 
or electorate, incapable of being changed and the majority of whom would be 
in a position to dominate large minorities. 

It is easy to understand that the great minorities in India would never 
accept such a system. Nor could His Majesty’s Government, who have given 
pledge to those minorities, consent to their being placed unprotected while the 
existing Constitution lasts, under a simple and possibly inimical majority rule. 
It would be a breach of all the pledges that we have given. 

Such a solution may sound simple and attractive to those who have no 
knowledge of the deep communal division in India, but it is in fact wholly 
impracticable and would never be accepted by very large sections of the 
Indian peoples. 

“The Essential Need” 

The essential need in India today is for all the leaders of all the main 
parties and communities to come together in a single National Government. A 
scheme that attracts some and repels other, such as the Congress has suggested, is 
of little value. 

Nor does the precise form matter so greatly. Inspiration and leadership are 
not to be found in forms or conventions, they will be demonstrated by combined 
purpose and unity of action. 

No Constitution and no convention will work unless those who lead the people 
will come together with a common determination to make it work. Had Congress 
leaders felt themselves able to join with the other leaders who were willing, then, 
indeed, a great work might have been accomplished. 

One thing 1 must make clear. I alone in India carry the responsibility 
for what has been done, neither the Viceroy nor the Commander-in -Chief carries 
any responsibility for these negotiations. They have thioughout done their utmost 
to help me, and I express to them and many other willing helpers of all nationalities 
my most sincere thanks for that help. 

A “Genuine Effort” 

We have tried by the offer that I brought to help India along her road to 

victory and to freedom. But, for tbe moment, past distrust has proved too strong 

to allow of present agreement. 

But in that failure to achieve immediate result there is no bitterness. Our 
effort has been genuine. No responsible Indian has questioned the sincerity of our 
main purpose — the complete freedom of India. 

We may differ as to the methods by which that freedom can best 
be reached both now and in the future, but upon one thing we must 

all he agreed, that it cannot be reached through a fresh conquest of India 
by a power such as Japan that has shown itself brutal and intolerant to its own 
Asiatic sister nations. 

It is only necessary to visit Formosa or the occupied parts of China — as 
I have done— to know that through a Japanese conquest death, misery, and 
starvation will come. 

The widely advertised propaganda of the Japanese, painting themselves 
as the liberators of China, has resulted in nothing but untold suffering 

and tragedy for hundreds of thousands of honest and peaceful Chinese, men 
women and childern. 

The same propaganda, now being made to trick the Indian people into 
submission, holds out for them no better prospect than the dire suffering which 
have been inflicted upon their Chinese neighbours. 

The basic philosophy of the Japanese Fascists, as of their German 
counterparts, is that they as a superior race have the right to enslave 
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all 'whom they can ^ conquer. I have seen and heard of the exploits of the 
Nazis in Russia, in Poland, in Yugoslavia and in other Slav countries of 
Europe and I know that none but the most diseased imagination could ever conjure 
up the ghastly and sadistic horrors which these barbarians have made a reality 
throughout every town and village in that vast area. 

An Overwhelming Tragedy 

That human bestiality could sink so low is an overwhelming tragedy 
for the world, and it is a tragedy that we and you and all the Allied 
nations are determined to expunge from the pages of history, in the only 
way that we can, by the decisive defeat of those responsible for this 
brutalisation of humanity. No peoples with the culture of the Indians— a 
culture as old, as deep and as real as that of their Chinese neighboours — 
could ever stand by and tolerate these insults to their moral standards and to their 
common humanity. 

Our philosophies, our religions and our traditions differ widely, but in 
whatever form we may each worship our own conception of supreme power 
and absolute goodness, we one and all, desire to see those ethical and moral 
standards which are implicit in our religion become the touchstone of our behaviour 
in all the wide and human contacts which make up our day-to-day life. 

A Duty And An Obligation 

And in this epic struggle for decent moral standards in the world 'we 

fight against the godless barbarism and bestiality of our enemies, but wo do 
not fight alone. Russia, China, the IJnited States of America, and all the 
Allied nations with their suffering peoples, stand beside us, a great company 
of gallant men and women who will give their all for those things which 

they know to be right and just. Cn the battlefields of Russia and China, in their 
cities and on their farms, millions of our fellow men and women have already given 
their lives that we might live. 

To that great and gallant army of the heroic dead we not only owe a debt of 
gratitude, but we acknowledge a duty and an obligation. 

“To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield.’’ To strive, to seek, to find that 

righteous victory which they died to win, and not to yield to that barbarous 

aggression against which they made their bodies a living wall of resistance. 

It is true that millions have died in those countries, as others have died 
in the crowded streets of our English cities, in our ships upon the high 
seas and fighting in our armies on the land and in the air ; but as each 
has fallen others have crowded forward to take the vacant place and countless 
millions are even now preparing to strengthen and reinforce the effort, to make 
victory sure. 

Plea For United Efforts 

The hour has struck when India herself ;is being driven inexorably by the 
aggression of Japan into the front line of defence in a war -which now spreads 
its evil tentacles into nearly every country in the world. 

We shall do our utmost, despite all our heavy commitments elsewhere, 
and the Uniled States of America will lend her great and growing aid as well, 
to assist the Indians in the defence of their country. We ask them to help us 
as we seek to help them. Together we can do much, divided far less. 

Hard and difficult times surely lie ahead, the path of honour and of 
duty has never been an easy one, and today in those who would follow it to 
its end there must be found a greater courage and determination than ever 

before ; but the end is certain as the slow wheels of justice grind out defeat 
for the aggressor nations. 

The vast resources of manufacture of the IJnited States, of Great Britain 

and of Russia, matched to the unlimited man-power of the Allied nations, 
can bring but one result— the final victory, and towards that victory India 
can and must play her part, a part that will give her the pioiid right Uo full and free 
represen taion in the council of the nations when they meet to make the ^ final 
peace which can, if we will it, lead the peoples of the world into a brighter 
and happier future of organised and co-operative freedom. 

The common peoples of the world will have opportunities in the world 

resettlement such as they have never had before, and the Indian peoples 

and their leaders must make ready to play their full part in building up the 
new world order. 
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Call To Youth 

This is the time when the youth of the world are called upon to make 
every sacrifice, the ultimate sacrifice of life itself, bnt through that selfless service 
to humanity they earn the right to take their full share in the shaping of the 
future. Though old heads may be wiser, old hearts cannot have the fire and 
courage of youth — it is that fire and courage which we must summon to the Defence 
of India and to the building up of her freedom when victory is won. 

Risks must be taken, innovations must be tried, and we must climb 
quickly out of the ruts of peacetime habits and customs. A new tempo 
is needed, a new devotion, a more total eflort to finish quickly with the 
horrors of war. 

I have seen that effort being made in the Soviet Union, the wholehearted 
devotion of an entire continent — mose varied in racial origin than India 
itself — and the world has learnt what a great and courageous people 
inspired with the love of their country and of their freedom can achieve. 
I have witnessed, too, the Chinese — ^ill-equipped, lacking many essential supplies — 
indomitably carrying on their defence year after year and wearing down the 
aggressor who has penetrated deep into their homeland. The cities and towns 
of England have been deeply scarred and her people have suffered as none ever 
before from the concentrated hate of enemy bombing. Their courage and their 
fortitude have thrilled the world. 

Now is the time for India and her people to join their coinage, 
strength and their endurance in this great heroic and world-wide army of 
the common people, and to take her part in those smashing blows for victory 
against brutality and aggression which shall for ever free the masses from the age 
long fear and tragedy of poverty and of war. 

Statement At Press Conference 

Addressing a Press Conference held in New Delhi on the 11th April 1942, Sir 
Stafford Cripps said ; 

I have now received the replies from all the principal parties and communities 
to whom I submitted the draft declaration of His Majest’y Government. 

The negotiations have been prolonged in the case of the Congress only. 
There have been many meetings and a number of forraulse and suggestions 
especially upon the question of a Defence Minister. After very lengthy deliberations, 
the outcome of which seemed uncertain from day to day, I received the reply of 
the Congress. 

It made it clear that the Working Committee were not prepared to accept the 
scheme or to enter a national government. 

As a result of this and other answers I have had most regretfully to advise 
His Majesty's Government that there is not such a measure of acceptance of their 
proposals as to justify their making a declaration in the form of thel draft. 

The draft is, therefore, withdrawn and we revert to the position as it was 
before I came out here. Though not quite perhaps to that position, 

“Frank And Friendly Spirit*' 

These discussions and negotiations have been carried on in the most 
frank and friendly spirit on all sides. We have all acknowledged each other's 
sincerity in the matter and although we must for the moment agree to differ, there 
is no bitterness or rancour in our disagreement. 

Sometimes in the heat and excitement of discussion and argument we are apt 
to overlook the area of agreement. 

There is a large and very important area of agreement as to the future 
freedom of India. 

I shall be leaving New Delhi on my return journey on Sunday morning. 

I want first to thank you all for your help and then I want to ask you to 

continue that help — not to me but to India. 

The discussions are over, they will slip back into history and they will leave 
their impress a good, clear, healthy impress which will influence the future. 

But the present and the future press upon us and must be faced. 

India is threatened, all who love India — as I love India and you love India — 

must bend their energies — each in his own way — to her immediate help. 

That help cannot come through discussion b and differences, it must come by 
drawing together the diverse elements into a closely-knit and common effort. 

That IS your task, there you can help whatever your party or community. We 
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have tried our best to agree — we have failed^ Never mind whose fault it is, let 
me take all the blame if that will help in uniting India for her own defence. 

Great Britain will do her utmost. America is doing all she can, and now 
India must devote herself wholeheartedly with total effort in every field of activity 
to defending her soil and to protecting her women and children from those 
ghastly horrors that have befallen her Chinese friends, neighbours. 

You have my best thanks for what you have done to help me, you will have 
my even greater thanks in what you will do to help India. 

Sapru-Jayakar Memorandum 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. Af. B. Jayakar, in a memorandum presented to 
Sir Stafford Grippe, dated New Delhi, 4th. April 1942, strongly pressed for the inclusion 
of an Indian Defence Member in the Governor-General’s Executive Council and among 
other things asked that the majority required for any decision by a Provincial Legislature 
to adhere or not to adhere to the Union should not be less than sixty-five per cent 
of the Indian members of the lower House present at the meeting at which the 
decision would be taken. The memorandum opposed a plebiscite for the purpose 
and called attention to the necessity for the restoration of popular Governments 
in the Provinces. 

Giving their personal views, Sir Tej Bahadur and Mr. Jayakar said : ‘‘We 
observe from the draft declaration that excepting Clause (E) there is very little 
in the declaration about the change to be introduced in the constitution of the 
Government during the period of the war\ It may be that instructions have 
been or may be issued to His Excellency the Viceroy to bring about the necessary 
changes in the composition and the constitution of the Executive Government. 
If any such instructions have been issued, we are not aware of them, but we 
must point out that Indian opinion attaches the greatest importance to the transfer 
of real power in the Central Government at the present moment^ and it is 
for this reason that we emphasise the necessity of the complete non-official 
assumption of Government without the reservation of any portfolio during the 
interim period. 

‘*We have considered the terms of Clause (E) as originally given to us and 
as subsequently amended by Sir Stafford Crlpps. In the amended clause, we find 
It stated that, while His Majesty’s Government^ must inevitably bear the res- 
ponsibility for and retain the control and direction of the defence of India 
as a part of their world war effort, the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral and material resources must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the people of India. We have carefully 
considered the terms of this amended clause, particularly in the light of the speech 
of Sir Stafford Oripps at the Press Conference, a summary" of which appeared 
in the Press on the 30th of March, 1942. It is^ stated therein that Sir Stafford 
Cripps was emphatic that handing over political control and direction of Defence 
in the midst of the war to the Indian Government would be fatal, and further 
that if Indian leaders insisted on absolute control over Defence before accepting 
the scheme, then the scheme would fall through. We realise that the transfer of 
absolute control over Defence at the present juncture, when it is necessary that 
there should be unity of direction and control of military policy, would not be 
in the best interests of England and India. But we fail to see how this end will 
fail to be achieved by the appointment of an Indian Defence Member, who, we 
presume, will be a man possessed of a due sense of responsibility and would be 
only too willing to accept expert advice and to work in the closest co-operation 
with the War Cabinet, 

“While we appreciate the necessity of unity of policy and control in matters of 
defence, we think, in common with most of our countrymen, that the appointment 
of an Indian Member in charge of Defence, working in close association and 
co-operation with the War Cabinet and willing to accept expert advice, will 
be taken at this stage as an unmistakable token of the reality of the transfer 
of such power and as a symbol of the confidence of His Majesty’s Government 
in the people of his country. We have no doubt that the object of His Majesty’s 
Government is that the people of this country should feel that this is their own 
war, but we feel that the requisite sense of responsibility for the defence of the 
country can best be stimulated by an appeal to their sense of pride and self-esteem 
and by the two countries — England and India — completely identifying themselves 
with each other in the common causes of defending this country. We strongly 
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hold that it would be a mistake to ignore the strength of the sentiment of the 
people on this subject. 

“We desire to state unequivocally that we are stongly in favour of the Indian 
people rendering every possible help in the successful prosecution of the war. 
At the same time, we feel equally clearly that in order to achieve that end, it is 
necessary that, during the period of the war, there should be an Indian Defence 
Member of the Gouiieil of the Governor-General. We are fully aware of the 
arguments to the contrary and we do not wish to overlook or minimise them but 
we feel that the arguments in favour of the adoption of this step are overwhelming. 

“The adoption of an Indian Defence Member will have a great 
effect on Indian psychology. It will inspire the people with confidence 
and materially help in altering the present mentality of the 'people 
which in our opinion, is not adequately zealous in the successful prosecution 
of the war. We do not in tlie slightest degree desire that there should be any 
conflict between his powers and those of the Coramander-in -Chief in technical 
matters or in decisions about the movements or disposition of the troops or 
similar other matters. We think that the presence of such a Member will, far 
from weakening the military position in India, strengthen it, and the political 
effects of this step will be very wholesome.” 

“Besides, there are, in our opinion, large and inexhaustible resources of 
man-power remaining untapped in the youth of the country, which can be 
mobilised by methods which a Defence Member drawn from the people alone 

can effectively employ. His approach to this store-house of strength will be by 

methods vitally different from those which the British ofiicial mind has hitherto 
employed with such little effect. The successful way in which the people of China,- 
Russia and even the small Philippine Islands have resisted the overwhelming 
forces of Japanese aggression, contrasted with the debacle in Malaya, Singapore 
and Rangoon, graphically illustrates the difference -between a struggle carried 
on by the people of a country under the direction of their own leaders and 

another pursued with the aid of a professional army, guided and directed by 
officers who are drawn from a different race. We venture to suggest that at this 
critical time, when the danger is daily approaching the old-world ideas of keeping 
Indians in the perpetual position of unarmed helplessness and also the feelings 
of distrust and suspicion which have led this policy, should be forthwith '.abandoned 
and a new era of hope and confidence inaugurated, leading to a joint effort by 
England and India on terms of mutual reliance and association. It is only 

such an association that would be productive of the maximum efltort of this 
country, resulting, eventually, in a victory based on the self-esteem, honour 
and willing sacrifice of a proud people. 

“On all these grounds, we desire strongly to press the inclusion of an Indian 
Defence Member in the Executivs Council as otherwise, the declaration, whatever 
its other merits may be, will fail to achieve the object it is intended to serve. 
It should not, in our opinion, be difficult to define the spheres of activity of the 
Defence Member and of the Commander-in-Ohief so as to avoid conflict ; nor 
should it be difficult to secure close co-operation and co-ordination between the two. 

The second point to which we desire to advert relates to Clause (E) of 
the proposed declaration,. While we recognise the justice of allowing any province 
of British India the liberty of remaining out of the new constitution and of 
retaining its })reseufc constitutional position, we are not free from considerable 
dout and anxiety about the wisdom of the further provision which makes it 
possible for another Federal Union being established. Such a Federal 

Union may, in certain conceivable circumstances, be a rival or hostile Union* 
But apart from this, we cannot favour any step which may have the effect 

of breaking up tbe integiity of the country fostered by a long succession of 
Hindu and Muslim Emperors and a galaxy of Biitish admin istratois. We 
are convinced that the creation of more than one Union, howsoever consistent 
ill theoiy with the principle of self-determination, will be disastrous to 
the lasting interests of the country and to its integrity and security. 

“In the draft Declaration which has been handed over to us, we do 

not find any indication of the precise majority of votes which will be 
required in a provincial legislature to carry a resolution as to whether the 
province will or will not adhere to the Union. We are, however, of the opinion 
that in a matter of this momentous character, the method of a bare majority 

cannot be adopted, and the majority i-equired for any decision on this question 
should not be less than 65 per cent of the Indian members of the Lower 
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House in which the resolution is passed. We do not think that a decision 
in which tiie Indian population is primarily interested should be allowed to 
be influenced by the votes of European members to whom the question of 
remaining in one Federation or another cannot be of the same imoortanf*#* 
as it is to the Indian members, ^ 

We are also strongly of the opinion that, once this principle of a prescribed 
majority of votes in a legislature is accepted, it would not only be superflu- 
ous but might easily lead to grave social disorder if resort were to be had 
to the further device of a plebiscite of the adult population of the province 
We feel that, in the existing circumstances of the country, such a plebiscite* 
howsoever democratic in theory, is bound to lead to serious consequences 
gravely disturbing peace and tranquillity not only in the province concerned 
but in other areas to which the contagion may easily spread, leading to 
violent communal or religions conflicts. For these reasons, we cannot 

conceal our grave concern as to the wisdom and expediency of the provisions 

making it possible for some provinces to combine into a separate Union. 

“We attach importance to the possibility of leaders of Indian opinion 

in the principal communities coming to some mutual agreement before the 
cessation of hostilities— an agreement which may secure and safeguard the 
interests of all minorities by providing for (a) their representation in the 
legislature, (b) in the Government to be established, and (c) reservation 

to them of the fullest liberty in matters of conscience, religion and culture 
If the contending parties begin to work together in a common cause during 

the interim period, they will, we hope, learn to appreciate one another’s 

point of view, and a spirit of tolerance and confidence may be generated 

conducive to a final settlement which will secure the position of the minorities 

in the fullest measure without causing a disruption of the well-established 

integrity of the country. 

“If, however, all attempts during the intervening period to secure 

one Federal Union unhappily fail and the overwhelming wishes of the 

provinces to have separate union are indicated through their legislatures, and 
the evils pointed above of having a separtate Union are prevented or mitigated 
we have no objection to the experiment suggested in the draft declaration 
being made subject, of course, to wbat we have stated above. 

’‘Lastly, we desire to call attention to the necessity for the restoration 
in the provinces of a popular form of Government. There is no reference 

to this question in the draft Declaration, probably, because it is intended 
to leave it for decision by the new Government which is to be established 
at the Centre. We consider, however, that the rule which at present prevails 
in so many provinces under Section 93 of the Government of India Act 
should be brought to an immediate end and their administration restored 
once more to popular control. If for the successful working of the Provincial 
Government it should be necessary to establish Coalition Governments, we 
would indeed welcome such an arrangement. 

‘ On the other points arising out of the draft declaration of Sir Stafiford 
Cripps, we do not wish to say anything more than that we are in general 
agreement with the line adopted by His Majesty’s Government.” 

The Hindu Maha Sabha Memorandum 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha, in a memorandum on 
Sir StajBfbrd Cripps’ proposals, issued from New Delhi on the 1st. April 194‘i, said ; 

“There are several points in the declaration which are more or less satisfactory, 
but according to the statement unfortunately made by Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
scheme of His Majesty’s Government is to be accepted or rejected m toto. As 
some essential features of the scheme are wholly or partially unacceptable to us, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha has no other alternative but to reject the scheme. 

India should not he divided 

“One of the cardinal points in the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps has put 
forward on behalf of the War Cabinet is the right which has been conferred on 
the provinces of British India to keep out of the Indian Union or Federation. 
The basic principle of the Hindu Maha Sabha is that India is one and indivisible. 

In religious and cultural aspects there has been recognised the fundamental 
unity of India by the Hindus throughout the ages, and even unity in political 
sphere was an accomplished fact in many periods of this country’s history, 

32 
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Even during some two centuries of British rule, the political unity of India has 
been recognised and fostered and this has always been claimed by Britain herself 
as her finest achievement. Besides, India has been treated as ^ one political 
and constitutional unit under the Constitution Act of 1935. The right to step 
out of the Indian Federation will stimulate communal and sectional animosities. 
The other option given to the non-acceding provinces to set np a rival Pakistan- 
Federation constitutes, in view of such Moslem movements as Pakistan and 
Pathanistan involving threats of joining hands with Afghanistan and other Moslem 
nations, a serious menace to India’s security and this may lead to civil war in 
the country. The Hindu Maha Sabha cannot be true to itself and to the best 
interests of Hindustan (India) if it is a party to any proposal which involves 
the political partition of India in any shape or form. The Hindu Malia Sabha 
therefore has fundamental objections to the proposal. 

Objection to right ol non-accession 

‘*The right of non -accession of any ‘province to the ‘Indian Union’ cannot 
be justified on the principle of self-determination, and no such right can be 
imposed by any outside authority. India has already been one unitary State, 
and the existing provinces are constituted as administrative units The analogy 
of sovereign States entering into a federation and surrendering portion of their 
sovereignty for certain common purposes cannot apply to Indian provinces. 

“According to the scheme of Sir Staffoid ^ Ciipps, a treaty will be signed 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Constituent Assembly and such a 
treaty will implement the undertakings given by His Majesty's Government for 
the protection of racial and religious minorities. In the framing of this treaty 
all parties and sections will have an effective say. Such a treaty ought to 
completely satisfy the minorities. If, however, any minority is not satisfied with 
the safeguards in the proposed constitutions, then the question of such safeguards 
can be referred to the tribunal of arbitration to be appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly in consultation with disputing parties. We want to 
take our stand on justice and fairplay and we do not ask for any rights or 
privileges which we are not prepared to extend to any community. 

Interim arrangements vague and unsatisfactory 

“The Hindu Maha Sabha is not so much concerned with a declaration as 
to the future but the real question is whether England is willing to transfer 
immediately real political power to India and, if so, to what extent. It notes with 
regret that the scheme which Sir Stafford Cripps has announced is nebulous, 
vague and unsatisfactory with regard to the interim arrangements. The Government 
of India Act of 1935 still maintains the bureaucracy in power with the Governor- 
General and the Governors as their powerful protagonists. But, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, it is essential to transfer real power to Indian hands 
and to set up conventions whereby Indian Ministers can formulate and 
execute a policy of national defence, including the formation of national militia 
and the arming of the Indian people for the defence of the country. 

‘Tt has been the demand of the Hindu Maha Sabha that India should 
be immediately declared an independent nation with free and equal status in 
the Tndo British Commonwealth. The declaration promises full national “sovereignty 
in the future but the constitutional position and status of India during the 
interim period have not been made at all clear. Particularly in regard to defence, 
the scheme of His Majesty’s Government is unacceptable to us. It is urgent 
and imperative that if India is to be an effective partner in the struggle for 
freedom, her defence policy must be determined and her defence arrangements must 
be made on the responsibility of her own Defence Minister enjoying the 
confidence of all sections of the people. The tragic experience of Malaya and 
Burma have demonstrated that apart from the deplorable failure of military 
strategy, the apathy and hostility of the people who were deliberately kept 
unarmed, contributed to the British reverses. The psychology necessary for full and 
willing co-operation in the present war amongst the Indian people cannot be created 
unless and until the defence of India is put in Indian hands. 

Election of constitution-making body 
satisfaction that this scheme provides for a constitution -making 
body for framing the future constitution of India, and that the Constitution 
AsBembly may begin its woi;k with the declaration of India’s independence. 
But the pimciple on which it will be constituted is vicious* The constitution-making 
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body will be elected on the basis of the communal award which is not only 
anti-national but runs counter to the essential principles of democracy. 

“Unless and until the scheme of Hie Majesty's GoYernment is radically altered 
and readjusted on the vital issues mentioned above, the Hindu Maha Sabha cannot 
be a party to its aecepteance, inasmuch as the scheme is to be accex>ted or 
rejected in totoP 

The Muslim League Memorandum 

The Muslim League Working Committee in a resolution dated New Delhi, the 
11th. April 1942, declared that the Oripps proposals, in their present form, were 
not acceptable. 

The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League, says the 
resolution, have given their most earnest and careful consideration to the 
announcement made by Mr. Churchill, the Brittsh Prime Minister, in the House 
of the Commons on the 11th of March. 1942, and the Draft Declaration 
of the War Cabinet of His Majesty’s Government regarding the future of India 
and also the interim proposals, during the critical period which now faces India, for 
the immediate participation of the leaaeas of the principal sections of the Indian 
people in the counsels of their country. 

The Committee appreciate that the British Prime Minister in bis pronounce- 
ment, made it clear that the Draft Declaration embodied only the proposal of His 
Majesty’s Government and not their decision, and that they are subject to 

agreement between the main elements in India, thus maintaining the validity 
of the Declaration of the 8th of August 1940. which had promised to the 
Mussalmans that neither the machineiy for the framing of the Constitution 
should be set up nor the Constitution itself should be enforced without the 
approval and consent of Muslim India. 

The Committee while expressing their gratification that the possibility 

of Pakistan is recognised by implication by providing for the establishment of 
two or more independent unions in India regret that the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government, embodying the fundamentals, are not open to any 

modification and therefore no alternative proposals are invited. In view of 

the rigidity of the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
fundamentals not being open to any modification, the Committee have no alternative 
but to say that the proposals in their present form are unacceptable to them for 
reason given below. 

(1) The Mussalmans, after 25 years’ of genuine efforts for the reconciliation 
of the two major communities and the bitter experience of the failure of such 
efforts, are convinced that it is neither just nor possible, in the interest of peace 
and happiness of the two peoples, to compel them to constitute pne Indian Union, 
composed of the two principal nations — Hindus and Muslims, which appears to be 
the main object of His Majesty’s Government, as adumbiated in the preamble of 
the Draft Declaration, the creation of more than one union being relegated only to 
the realm of lemote possibility and is purely illusory. 

(2) In the Draft Declaration a Constitution-making Body has been proposed 
with the primary object of cieating one Indian Union. So far as the Muslim 
League is concerned, it has finally decided that the only solution of India’s consti- 
tutional problem is the paitition of India into independent zones ; and it will, there- 
fore, be unfair to the Mussalmans to compel them to enter such a Constitution- 
making Body, whose main object is the creation of a new Indian Union. With 
conditions as they are, it will be not only futile but on the contrary may exacerbate 
bitterness and animosity amongst the various elements in the country. 

Besides, the machinery which has been proposed for the creation of the Consti- 
tution-making Body, namely, that it will consist of members elected by the newly 
elected Lower Houses of the eleven Provinces, upon the cessation of hostilities, as a 
single electoral college by the system of proportional lepiesentation, is a fundamen- 
tal departure from the light of the Mussalmans, hitherto enjoyed by them, to elect 
their repi^esentatives by means of separate electorates which is the only sure way in 
which true representatives of the Mussalmans can be chosen. 

The Constitution-making Body will take decisions by a bare majority on all 
questions of most vital and paramount character involved in the fiaming of the 
constitution, which is a deparature from the fundamental piinciples of Justice and 
contrary to constitutional practice so far followed in the various countries and 
Dominions; and the Mussalmans by agreeing to this, will, instead of exercising 
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their right and judgment as a constituent factor, be at the entire mercy of the 
Constitution -making Body, in which they will be a minority of about 25 per cent. 

(3) The right of non-accession to the Union, as contemplated in the Draft 
Declaration, has been conceded, presumably, in response to the insistent demands 
by the Mussalmans for the partition of India, but the method and procedure laid 
down are such as to negative the professed object for, in the draft proposals, the 
right of non-accession has been given to the existing Provinces, which have been 
formed from time to time for administrative convenience and on no logical basis. 

The IMussalmans cannot be satisfied by such a declaration on a vital question 
aflecting their future destiny and demand a clear and precise pronouncement on 
the subject. Any attempt to solve the future problem of India by the piocess of 
evading the real issues is to oouit disaster. 

In the draft proposals no procedure has been laid down as to how the verdict 
of the Province is to be obtained in favour of or against accession to the one 
Union ; but in the letter dated the 2nd of April from the Secretary of Sir Stafford 
Ciipps, addressed to the President of the All-India Muslim League, it is stated that 
“a Province should reach the decision whether or not to stand out of the Union by 
a vote in the Legislative Assembly on a resolution to stand in. If the majority 
for accession to the Union is less than 60 per cent, the minority will have the 
right to demand a plebiscite of the adult male population.” In this connection, it 
must be emphasised that in the provinces, where the Mussalmans are in a majority 
as in the case of major provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, they are in a minoiity 
in the Legislative Assemblies ; and in the Assemblies of Sind and the North-West 
Frontier Province, the total number namely 60 and 50 respectively is so small and 
the weightage given to the non-Muslims so heavy that it can be easily manipulated 
and a decision under such conditions cannot be the true criterion of ascertaining 
the real opinion of the Mussalmans of those Provinces. 

As regards the suggested plebiscite in the Provinces in which the Mussalmans 
are in a majority, in the event of the requisite majority not being available in the 
Legislative Assemblies, the procedure laid down is that reference shall be made 
to the whole adult population of the provinces and not to the Mussalmans alone 
which is to deny them the inherent right to self-determination. 

(4) With regard to the Indian States, it is the considered opinion of the 
Committee that it is a matter for them to decide whether to join or not to join or 
from a Union. 

(5) With regard to the treaties to be negotiated between the Grown and the 
Indian Union or Unions, the proposals do not indicate as to what would happen 
in case of disagreement on the terms between the contracting parties nor is there 
any provision made as to what would be the procedure when there is a difference 
of opinion in negotiating a revision of treaty arrangements with the Indian States 
in tire new situation. 

Complete picture not available 

With regard to the interim arrangement, there is no definite proposal 
except the bare statement that His Majesty’s Government desire and invite 
the efiective and immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections 
of the Indian people in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth 
and of the United Nations. The Committee are, therefore, unable to express 
their opinion until a complete picture is available. Another reason why the 
Committee are unable to express their opinion on the interim arrangements 
for participation in the counsels of the country, is that Sir Stafford Oripps 

has made it clear that the scheme goes through as a whole or is rejeeted as 
a whole and that it would not be possible to retain only the part 
relating to the immediate arrangements at the Centre and discard the rest of 
the draft scheme, and as the Committee has come to the conclusion that the 

proposals for the future are unacceptable, it will serve no useful purpose to 
deal further with the question of the immediate arrangements. 

In conclusion, the Committee wish to point out that the position of the 

Muslim League has been and is that unless the principle of Pakistan Scheme, 
as embodied in the Lahore Resolution dated March. 1940, which is now the 

creed of the All-India Muslim League, namely, “The establishment of completely 
independent States formed by demarcating geogiaphically contiguous units into 
regions which shall be so Constituted, with such territorial readjustment ta 
may be necessary, that the areas in which the Mussalmans aie numerically in 
a majority, as in the North Western and Eastern zones of India, shall be grouped 
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together to constitute independent States as Muslim free national homelands in 
which the constituent units shall be aiitonomouB and sovereign ; adequate, effective 
and mandatory safeguaids shall be specifically provided in the Constitution for 
minorities in the above mentioned units and regions for the protection of their 
religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights and in- 
terests in consultation with them ; in other parts of India where the Mussal- 
mans are in a minority adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards shall be 
specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for the 
protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and 
other rights and interests in consultation with them^’ is unequivocally accepted 
and the right of the Mussalmans to self-determination is conceded by means of 
a machinery which will reflect the true verdict of Muslim India, it is not possible 
for the Muslim League to accept any proposal or scheme regarding the future. 

The Liberal Federation's Memorandum 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, President of the Liberal Federation of India, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Mr. Navshir Bharucha, Honorary Secretary 
of the Federation, saw Sir Stajfibrd Cripps on the 2iid. April 1942, and communicated 
to him the following views of the Liberal Federation on the diaft declaration ; 

The Council of the Liberal Federation has very carefully examined the draft 
declaration brought by Sir Stafford Cripps. It welcomes the proposals to make 
India a self-governing Dominion with the same stntus and functions as are 
enjoyed by Great Britain and other membeis of the Commonwealth. 

On examination of the different beads of the proposals, the Council feels 
that the provision giving liberty to any province not to accede to^ the Indian 
Union is fraught with serious difficulties and dangers. 'I'hc creation of more 
than one Federal Union in India, having their own separate armies may result, 
in certain conceivable circumstances, in a conflict between them. It would almost 
immediately lead to customs barriers and complicated questions about porta, 
railways, existing public debt, etc., would arise. Moreover, the weakness of tha 
military organisation of the one or the other of the diflerent Unions will seri- 
ously impair the safety and defence of India as a whole. The Council further 
feels that communal feelings whould be further exacerbated in the course of 
a decision about accession or non -accession. 

All these and other considerations and the serious dangers and difficulties, 

should be fully considered before His Majesty's Government finally decide to 
implement these proposals. The Council has always been of the view that the 
inteiests of different communities should be adequately bafeguarded and that the 
interests of diffeient communities should have proper voice in the governance 

of the country. But the proposals now made so far beyond the necessities of the 
case will seriously affect not only the unity and solidarity of India, but 

her stature and influence in the Common-wealth of Nations, 

One of the effects of the proposals is that the questions whether a province 
accedes to the Union or not will in the last resort be determined by a plebiscite, 
unless 60 per cent of the Lower House of the Legislature vote for accession, 
The plebiscite vote is to be determined by a bare majority. The Council feels 
that the decision of such a momentous question should not be concluded by a 
bare majority but that ^ some minimum percentage, say, at least 55 per cent 
should be prescribed. The Council also sees no reason why women, w’ho are 

entitled to vote for the elections to the Legislatures and can be and ai'o membeis 
of the Legislature, should be denied a vote in the plebiscite. 

With regard to the representation of the Indian States on the ooiiBiitution- 
making body the Council urges that the people of the Btutes should be given a 
voice in the selection of the representatives of the States on this body. 

An Indian Defence Member essential 

Ou the subject of Defence, the repi’esentation of India on the War Cabinet 
and the Pacific War Council is satisfactory so far as it goes. But this should not 
stand in the way of the appointment of an Indian as a Defence Member. Such 
an appointment will have a tremendous effect in producing the necessary psycho- 
logical reaction, which will bring the Indian people whole-heartedly in the war 
effort. The Council of the Liberal Federation would also urge the British Govern- 
ment to appieciate the fact that totalitarian aggression involves totalitarian deferjce 
and that a total war cannot be won unless the Indian nation, as a united politi- 
cal entity, throws itself into this war heart and soul Malaya, Singapore and 
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Rangoon serve as grave -warningB as to Low, even in modern warfare, teelmi- 
cal skill alone, without the spontaneous support of the millions on the ‘Home 
Front’ can achieve little on the militaiy front. It is the consideied opinion of 
the Council that full eo-opaaition of the Indian people will not be secured in 
the war effort unless an Indian Defence Member is appointed, 

With regaid to the question of leconstituting the Executive Council, the 
Governor-General’s Council should be nationalised, so that by conventions in 
the near future, the Governor-General may assume the position of a constitutional 
head of his Government. 

States’ People’s Conference Memorandum 

The Standing Committee of the Ali-India States’ People’s Conference considered 
the proposals of the Biitish War Cabinet as published on March 30, 1942. 

The Standing Committee is naturally interested in all the proposals made 
because of their direct or indirect effect on the futuie of the Indian States, which 
is bound up with the future ot the rest of India. But the Committee proposes to 
consider only those proposals which directly affect the people of the Indian States. 

The Committee has noted that the whole appioach to this question on the 
pait of the Biitish Cabinet is vitiated by the exti a- ordinary^ assumption that only 
the British Government and the Rulers of the States count in the disposal of these 
vital issues. Nowhere is any reference made to the people of the Slates who 
number 90 odd millions. This would in any event, have been an extraoidinaiy 
assumption and proceduie, but in the modern world and in the course of the woild 
war that is going on, when so much is repeatedly said about a new oidei and 
democracy and freedom, such a deliberate omission and ignoiing of 90 million 
people is significant of the way the mind of the Biitish Government functions even 
in these times of peril and disaster. It is an insult to those people and any 
proposals based on such insults, can only be resisted to the uttermost. The only 
alternative to such a course would be for the States’ people to give up all their 
cherished objectives and dreams and submit indefinitely to an intolerable slavery. 
Based On Unwarranted Assumption 

In these circumstances, it is haidly necessary for the Standing Committee to 
consider these proposals in any detail when they are based on unwarianted assump- 
tions and premises which can never be accepted. Neveitheless the Committee desires 
to emphasise that these proposals are utterly harmful and injurious to the cause of 
freedom both in the States and in India as a whole. The Committee desires to 
repeat what has been authoiitatively stated before that it “cannot admit the right 
of the Rulers of the Indian States or of foreign vested interests to ccfae in the way 
of Indian freedom. Sovereignty in India must rest with the people within the 
States or in the provinces and all other interests must be subordinated to their 
vital interests.” 

To treat the so-called treaties between the British Government and the Rulers 
of Indian States, as a justification for the political fragmentation of India in 
opposition to or ignoiing the opinion of the people of the States, is a position 
wholly untenable in the modern woild. It must be remembered that only 30 
or 40 States have such treaties and that in the making of these treaties the 
States people had no hand. These treaties were made long ago in circumstances 
which no longer exist. It is intoleiable that these ancient treaties should be 
made to come in the way now of political and economic advance on the part of 
the people. 

Establishment of Responsible Government 

The States’ People’s Conference holds as its fundamental objective that the 
present States system in India must be ended and responsible government should 
be established in the States. It holds with the Indian National Congress that 
‘Toorna Swaraj or complete independence which is the objective of the Congiess, 
is for the whole India inclusive of the States ; for, the integiity^ and unity 
of India must be maintained in fieedom as it is being maintained in subjection 

‘JTe Indian States system repiesents an older which has ceased to exist all 
over the world and which is a denial of both national and peisonal fieedonu 
It siiffeis from not only the ^ autociatic x^eisonal Govcinment^ of the^ Ruler but 
also from the diiect and indiiect intervention and control of inesponsible Biitish 
authority. It thus suffeis, as has fuqncntly been pointed out in the past by high 
British officeis, from the evils which inevitably flow from this extiaordinary 
ariangement. In some w'ajs it represents a system tai worse than that of fascism 
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against which the present war is said t-o be waged. It is the people of the 
States and not their Rulers of the British suzerain authority that stand for 
democracy. 

In the proposals under consideration no reference whatever is made t*^ the 
internal demociatisation of the States. It is stated there that the States will have 
the option at two stages to join the rest of India. First, in the drafting of a 
constitution ; secondly, in accepting in^^mhership in the Indian Union. At 
neither stage is there any reference to the people of the States and only the 
Rulers are supposed to decide these vital questions which affect the people. The 
people of the States demand ^ the right of self-determination at every stage 
through their elected representatives and any decision made with reference to 
them "can have no binding effect of them. 

* Perpetuating British Dominion 

In the event of the Rulers of the States keeping out of the Union, it wotild 
appear that British Paramouritcy is intended to continue together with all the 

other evils that present. It has been stated that foreign British armed forces may be 
stationed in the States to give effect to this paiamountcy. In piesent circum- 
stances, when both the States and the rest of India are ‘under British control, 

this however undesirable, is a feasible proposition.. But in the event of the rest 

of India forming an independetit Union, the stationing of foreign forces in the 

States will create new problems affecting both the safety of the States and that 
of the Indiau Union. Questions will inevitably arise as to how these foreign 

forces can move from one Slate to another through independent territory. As a 
result a large number of British Colonial territories calling themselves Indian 

States will be created owing ultimate allegiance to a foreign power. Such a 
development can only lead to continuous conflict and instability. 

The Standing Committee, therefore, lejects and condemns these proposals 
put forward on behalf of the British War Cabinet in regard to the States. 
The whole scheme is a complete negation of the avowed war-aims of the British 
Government and would appear to be an attempt to consolidate the British Colonial 
domination in large parts of India and to maintain autocratic ‘rule in the States. 
The Committee declares that nothing short of full self-determination and the 
right to frame the constitution of the States as well as to participate in the Cons- 
tituent Assembly for all India through their elected representatives, can be 

accepted or can meet the requirements of the situation. 

Congress Support urged 

The Standing Committee respectfully draws the attention of the Indian 
National Congress towards all these resolutions and statements of policy that 
have emanated from its executive from time to time with regard to the Indian 
States, and trusts that the Congress will accept any constitutional scheme for 
India in which the right of self-determination for the people of the States has 
not been conceded on par with British India and in which provision is not made 
for the same democratic, political and economic rights as for the people of the 
provinces. . , . , 

The Standing Committee calls upon the people of the States to strengthen 
their respective organisations in order to biing pressure upon their Rulers for 
the fulfilment of their demands and to be prepared for all the eventualities that 
will necessarily arise in the course of such awakening. 

Momiu Conference Memorandum 

The Committee of the All-India Momin Conference adopted a resolution at 
New Delhi on the 8th. April 1942, declaring that the Cripps proposals fall short 
of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and are not acceptable unless modified. 

The Committee firmly believes that the solidarity, integrity and unity of India 
are vitally essential for the common good of the Indian people and especially in 
the best interests of the Muslims of India. ^ The^ Committee cannot, however, lose 
sight of the fact that a section of the Muslims is against the introduction of a 
single unitary system of government in this country, apprehending such a system 
to be detrimental to the interests of the Muslims residing in the Muslim majority 
provinces. But the Committee, being conscious of the fact that the fear and appre- 
hensions of such Muslims are the outcome of the mutual distrust and suspicion 
of the communities inhabiting this country, has full belief that such communal 
dissensions and animosities as exist at present will completely disappear with the 
establishment of full self-rule in India. 
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The Committee holds that the proposal relating to the option given to the 
pi-ovinces to keep out of the proposed Indian Union has been ingeniously devised 
inasmuch as its practical effect would inevitably be to create several ‘Ulsters’ 
within India. 

The Committee opines that the constitution-making body, as envisaged by the 
proposals, would reflect the opinion of only 10 per cent of the inhabitants of India 
and can, therefore, hardly be called a democratic body. 

vStressing the need for transfer of control of Indians Defence to Indians, the 
Committee declares that the masses must be made to feel that this war is being 
fought in the interest of India and that it is their own war. 

SUGGESTED CHANGES 

The Committee considers that the proposals are absolutely unsaiiisfactory and 
fall short of the aspirations of the Muslim masses and regards them as quite 
unacceptable unless they are modified in the manner suggested below : 

1. that no province be allowed to keep out of the Indian Union unless the 
scheme of one single Indian Union were given a fair trial for full ten years; 

2. that instead of allowing the existing Lower House of the Provinces to 
nominate representatives to the constitution-making body, provision be made to 
constitute that body by electing its members by means of adult franchise; 

3. that the control of the Defence of India be forthwith transferred entirely 
into Indian hands; and 

4. that the peoples of the Indian States be given the right to elect representa- 
tives to the constitution-making body. 

The Depressed Classes’ Views 

“The proposals which Sir Stafford Oripps placed before us, as settled facts, 
if accepted by us, would undoubtedly place us under the yoke of our oppressors 
and blood and tears would be our lot for ever'’, said Rao Bahadur M, C, Rajah^ 
if. L. A., in a statement to the Press, issued from Poona on the 22nd. April 1942, 
expressing^ his views on the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Continuing, Rao Bahadur Rajah says that the Depressed Classes do not view 
favourably the proposal of His Majesty’s Government to set up a Constituent 
Assembly as the constitution-making body Inasmuch as in this caste-ridden and 
sect-ridden country the Depressed Classes will have absolutely little or no cbance, 
through such an electoral college as envisaged in the proposal, of returning genuine 
representatives of the community to the constitution-making body. It will only aid 
the Congress Party to secure a fully packed gathering in such a body. 

‘Tf the portfolio of Defence is Stlso to be handed over to the Indians, that 
will be the last instrument placed in the hands of the Congress by His Majesty’s 
Government to emasculate and strangulate the Depressed Classes p'Olitically”, 
he adds. 

Proceeding Rao Bahadur Rajah says, “Ninety per cent of India’s wealth is 
reported to be her agricultural produce and 90 per cent of India’s tillers of the 
soil are the Depressed Classes. I feel that it is my duty to point out that India 
will march onwards to its promised goal, that it will progress forward to the extent 
to which its least favoured community, the Depressed Classes, march onward and 
progress. It is, therefore, necessary that if any further power devolved upon the 
Congress or the Muslims, it should be so devolved that the interests of all classes, 
however small, should be very carefully protected and safeguarded and their aspira- 
tions nourished and not smothered.” 

Concluding, Rao Bahadur Rajah sounds a note of warning that no arrange- 
ment which the British Government might enter into with the Congress and other 
political parties without the consent of the Depressed Classes would be binding 
on the community and that if any such arrangement was made it would be 
strongly resented and stoutly resisted with all the means at their command. 

Moderate Sikhs’ Memorandum 

On the invitation of Sardar Kirpal singh Majithia, a meeting of Moderate 
Sikhs of the Punjab was held at Amritsar on the 5th April 1942 at Majithia House 
Sardar Jodh Singh, Principal of the Rhalsa College, presiding Over 150 Sikh 
leaders including Sardar Buta Singh, a member of the Council of State were 
present. ’ 

•After four hours’ discussion the meeting adopted a number of resolutions 
demanding that all portfolios including that of Defence be transferred to Indians 
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that a represeBtive |j;OTemm.eat owin^ allegiance to tlie Crown and including at 
least one Sikh be established at the centre, that seaess on of provinces should not 
be allowed, and that there should be joint electorates with reservation of seats for 
minorities including Sikhs. 

A memorandum on these lines was submitted through Sardar Kir pal Singh 
Majthia. 


Cripps Explains Breakdown in Comnaons 

In the House of Commons on the 28th April 1942 Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy 
Beal, opened the debate on his mission to India. He said that he did not think that any 
one in this country need regret that the proposals for the solution of the problem 
of Self-Government for India were put forward. No one blamed His Majesty^s 
Government for the failure to reach an agreement. 

Sir Stafford Cripps added: “I do not believe it is possible to find under the 
existing cii*eumstances a fairer solution of the problem than the Governmenfs 
declaration.” 

Sir Stafford spoke as follows : 

“When it was announced that I was to go to India with the OabinePs propo- 
sals, this House w'as good enough to express its hopes that the mission might 
have a successful conclusion, "i'hat hone, was, I know, re-echoed by the great 
mass of the British people, by the Dominions and by a multitude of friends in 
Britain, India, the United States and elsewhere.^ Untortunately, events have brought 
disappointment to these hopes, but I do not think anyone in this country need 
feel regretful that the proposals were put forwaid or need blame the British 
Government for the unfortunate fact of the failure to reach an agreement. 

“OUB SlNCEEITY OF PURPOSE DEMONSTRATED” 

“I should like to emphasise, at the outset, what I fear may prove rather a 
lengthy account of my mission, that, in my view, nothing but good will result 
both from the fact that the pro])osals weie made and from the almost equally 
important fact that the War Cabinet sent one of its own members to discuss 
them in India wnth the leaders of Indian opinion (cheers). 'This method of presen- 
tation of the proposals has, I believe, demonstrated our sincerity of purpose 
(cheers). 

“Let me say a word or two regarding the background to my visit. 
Undoubtedly, the moment was a difficult one and a number of people have made 
comment on it It is a pity that something on the same lines was not done 
earlier.” 

■‘There is much in the relationship of this country to India that could be 
criticised, analysed and argued about. But I do not propose to embark upon any 
such argument,^ as it is far more profitable, I believe, to spend the time available 
in an examination of the px*esent and future rather than in an attempt to allot 
blame for the past. It is a task we can very well leave to the historian. 

“Moment Chosen a Difficult One” 

“The moment chosen was a difficult one for three main reasons. First, beeaixse 
of the imminent approach of the enemy to India’s shores, Japanese forces, by 
land and sea and air, were almost at the gates of India, and in such circumstances, 
many things that might have been usefully discussed and negotiated in more 
peaceful times could not be dealt with, because there was the overriding need 
to do everything in our power to carry out our duty to defend India from a 
foreign invader- Second, owing to the events in the Far Eastern theatre of war, 
accompanied by highly skilled, though grossly misleading, propaganda from Axis 
sources, an atmosphere of defeatism and anti-British sentiment was showing 
itself in certain sections of Indian opinion. Indians too, were uncertain of the 
future, and of the British Government’s view as to what that future should be. 
Third, with the approach of Self-Government or Dominion Status as a reality, 
communal differences of view as to the form of government suitable for the 
future in India had tended to become more definitely crystallised ; and, especially 
the idea of two separate Indias, which even two years ago was little more than a 
vague vision of certain extremists, had come to be a definite and accepted 
programme of the most powerful Muslim political organisation. There ■were, 
of course, other factors in the situation, but these were the principal ones, wMch 
increased the difficulties of obtaining any general understanding among the Indian 
peoples. 

33 
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BRITISH WAR CABINET’S riU^POSALS 
Bkitisii GovERN.^:r.2sT & Objective 

“It was tlie need for a olarlfication of tiie si tn at’ on Tor consolidation of 

Indian opinion in a favourable direction that impelled tne Biitish Governm^t to 
deckle that some positive steps must be taken and taken quickly. The British 
Government’s objective and hope was that we mk^ht use these very difficuities to 
brins; together all the main leaders of Indian opinion for the double yjurpose^ of 
solving India’s future and reinforcing her defence against the invader threatening 
her shores. To accomplish this, two things were necessary, first, to give a clear, 
unequivocal promise regarding the future ; second, to^ address an invitation to the 
various communal and political sections of Indian opinion to come together^ on the 
Viceroy’s Bsecutive Council for the immediate pioseciition of the war in India. 
This invitation would have to be made upon the basis of the offer legarding the 
future st itus of India. In the circumstances of the communal^ situation in 
India at the present time, it must be borne in mind that the futuie is inevitably 
linked with the present. I am confident that no mere temporary arrangements 
could have been reached without some exposition of our future intentions. 

“Had we attempted to deal only with the present, we should immediately 
have been met with the demand for a clarification regarding the future. The diffi- 
culty of the communal situation has recently been emphasised by Mr. Gandhi in an 
article in the Harlan of April 19. where he makes the following statement. “The 
attainment of Independence is impossible until we have solved the communal 
tangle. "We will never tackle this problem so long as either or both parties think 
Inde|>endenee will or can come without any solution of the tangle. There are two 
ways of solving what has almost become insoluble — the royal way of non-violence 
or the way of violence.” 

Conflicting Demands 

“The British Government also had to deal with certain definite and often 
conflicting demands voiced by various leaders of impoitant eeiU-ions of Indian 
opinion. The Congress was known to have demanded repeatedly Independence for 
India and a Constituent Assembly which should devise the new constitution for 
the Indian people, and perhaps the most important of all, a single Indian Govern- 
ment for the whole of India, British India and Indian States together. The Mus- 
lim Ijeagiie, on the other band, had adopted, as the main plank of its programme, 
the demand for Pakistan — a territory made up of that rather vague (iongerie of 
areas in which Muslims are in a majority. The more dispersed, but still important 
minority of the Depressed Classes desired specific protection against the adverse 
effect of the casts system, while the Sikhs, that brave fighting race (cheeis) who 
have done and are doing so much to help Britain in the defence of India, desired 
some form of protection against majoiity rule by another community. There were 
many other minorities, religions, racial or social, who equally asked for special 
treatment, cither along the Hues of that already accorded under the 1935 Act or 
upon some more generous scale. Then, outside Biitish India, were the Princes and 
their peoples, some Princes having special treaty lights arising, in many eases, over 
a century ago.” 

“Among these conflicting claims it was necessary for the British Government 
to attempt to lay down some method whereby the Indian peo}»Ie could determine 
their own future— a method that would be acceptable to as many shades of opinion 
as possible. It was, of course, wholly consistent with the whole trend of earlier 
declarations, that if all sections of Indian opinion could agree upon some alterna- 
tive method of Self-Determination, there would be no difficulty regarding its accep- 
tance by the British Government, But in the past, when it had been left to the 
Indian communities to agree upon some manner of deciding tiseir futuie, the 
British Government had been accused of reiving upon the impossibility of an 
agreement in order to perpetuate their own domination over India. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to devise a scheme whereby the refusal of a large minority to co- 
operate would not hold up the majority in their demand for Self-Government. 

Clause relating to Interim Period 

*‘So much for the considerations uvon which that part of the draft Declara- 
tion dealing with the future constitution of India was based and which resulted in 
the foim in which it was made before the Indian leaders and in which it appears 
now in the White Paper. The second part of the draft Declaration was to deal 
with the immediate period before the new constitution could come into beino*. It 
was left m vague and general terms, but subject to one vital and precise reserva- 
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tioti. The rerson for this form was that it was desired to leave open for discus- 
sion the way in which participation by Indian leaders in the councils of their 
country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations, to use the words of the 
document, could be made most effective and immediate. The sinj^le express reserva- 
tion was ns to_ Defence, and I shall return to that point in detail since it w'as one 
of the difficulties which arose during my discussions in Delhi. 

“Let me, now, say a word as to the manner of conducting these discussions. 
I was most anxious that there should be no suspicion, whatever, that the British 
Government were hand-picking those whom I saw and consequently I asked the 
main organisations themselves to appoint those they wished to meet me. This they 
did, and they mostly expi eased the wish that I should not interview any other 
than those of their Working Committees (laughter). Certain individuals I did see, 
such as Mr. Gandhi, Sir 'IVj Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Jayakar, the present or 
past Prime Ministers of all Provincial Governments, the Governors, and lastly 
but by no means least, members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Indeed, it 
was to this latter body that I first disclosed the details of the draft Declaration 
immediately upon my arrival in India and after seeing them, each one individually. 
It was to the same body that I fiist announced the failure of the agreement. Tne 
British Government are fully aware of the service that has been done by the 
members of the Viceroy’s Executive, and especially by those Indians, who have 
represented the interests of their peoples in that body. For that reason, I consi- 
dered it necessary to go fiist and last to them. 

Indian Press Both helpful and Fair 

“As the House knows, I kept the draft Declaration from publication for the 
first week of my stay in Deihi in order that duiing that period I might submit 
to all the principal Indian representative leaders personally. It then became clear 
that its contents were becoming generally known, and it was considered better that 
it should be published and this was done. The Indian Press were both helpful 
and fair in that they gave the fullest publicity to all I said to them in Press con- 
ferences, while of com so expressing their own views, often very forcibly. 

‘It is worthy of note that the skilful and analytical minds of the Indians some- 
times lead them to seek out and emphasise every point as to which there may be 
doubt or as to which there may be disagreement, while they^ are apt to *. pass over 
points as to which there is agreement. This, sometimes, gives an appearance of 
much more keen and concentrated opposition than in fact exists. On the funda- 
mental vital facts of their Self-Government and their Self-Determination there was, 
I believe, no single case of disagreement, not excluding representatives of the Euro- 
pean community whom I saw twice. Disagreement came upon the way in which 
Self-Determination should be exercised, and upon the transitory provision for the 
Government of India until the new constitution could come into force* 

A Legacy of the Past 

“It must always be remembered that the one legacy of the past is the unwil- 
lingness of any considerable section of Indian opinion to accept any British offer 
unless the offer was also accepted by at least one of the two principal bodies— the 
Congress and the Muslim League. The state of internal opinion is such that, 
unless there is to be a large measure of acceptance of an offer, no minority cares 
to lay itself open to the accusation of being the creature of British Imperialism. It 
was, therefore, to be anticipated and we did anticipte that ^ there would either be 
general acceptance or geneial rejection of the draft Declaration. 

“Before I pass to particular matters around which discussions developed, I 
mnst make clear one other matter relating to the negotiations. When I was sent 
to India by the War Cabinet, T was given full authority to arrive at a settlement 
within the terms of the draft Declaration. Its essentials had to be maintained — 
a matter which I myself regarded as of importance as it was the one and only way 
in which general, discursive and endless discussions could be avoided. But, I alone 
was responsible for what was pi^t fciward to Indian leaders by way of explanation 
and amplification of the details in the draft. 

‘T naturally maintained close contact with the Viceroy. We met, in fact, 
every night during my stay and discussed the progress of events. I also main- 
tained close contact witii the Conimander-in-Ghief. Both were most helpful, but 
the responsibility for what was done was mine, not theirs. There was a tendency 
in some Indian quarters to suggest that they were responsible for the difficulties 
over Defence. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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“There is perhaps one other person to whom I should refer to avoid any 
misunderstanding since his name has been somewhat bandied about in the Press. 
It 80 happened by coincidence that while I was in New Delhi, the Economic 
Mission arrived from the United States, headed by Colonel Louis Johnson, 
representing directly in that matter, President Koosevelt. He was entotained 
by the Viceroy on his first arrival, and while he was there, one of the Congress 
leaders asked to see him. Atter consulting the Viceroy and in accordance 
with the latter’s advice, he saw Pandit Nehru and in a most helpful conversation 
ascertained what at the time seemed to be the difficulties in the way of 
settlement. I also called upon Col. Johnson by way of couitesy on his arrival, 
and gave him as accurate a picture of the situation as I could. ^ Thereafter, 
at my suggestion and in accordance with his own personal desire to be 

of any assistance he could, he bad other interviews of great help in claiifying 

the situation. At no time did he act otheiwise than in a purely peisonal capacity, 
and he like two or three of my good Indian fiiends, meiely did his best 

to give what help he could. I am peisonally most grateful to him and I am sure 
the Congress leaders aie simiiaily so. But, I wish to make it abundantly clear 
that there was no question of Ameiican intervention, but only the personal help of 
a very able and pleasant American citizen. 

Congress Attitude to Domimon Status 

“Let me now come to the difficulties that arose. These were mostly 
concentrated into my discussions and correspondence with the Congress leaders- 
The Muslim l^eague did not deliver me their objections until after they 

knew the result of my negotiations with the Congress. Questions outside the 
Congress objections which were raised by other sections I will deal with separately. 

“The difficulties fell under three heads, which will be observed from 

a perusal of the final resolution of the Con gi ess and the letter from the 

Congress President in the White Paper. The first were those related to 
the method of determining the new Constitution, the second those relating 
to Defence and the third those relating to the general form of the interim 

government. 

“So far as the first category was concerned there were three objections. 
The first to the use of the woid 'Dominion’ and its definition in the opening 

paragraph of the draft Declaration. This was not a matter of prime importance. 
The Congress claim has been for Independence and they were afraid that their 
followers would attach undue importance to the apparent limitations included 
in the definition, although, I think, the leaders themselves appreciated the added 
words in Clause 0 of the diaft Declaration which reads : The Treaty will not 
impose any restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide in 
future its relationship toother Member-States of the British Commonwealth.’ I think 
these words were accepted as making it perfectly clear that India could, in fact, 
leave the British Commonwealth of Nations should the Indian Government under 
the new constitution so desire it. 

Provinces and Bight of non-accession 

“The second objection was the most substantial one. It was as to the right 
of non-accession of the provinces after the new constitution had been decided by 
the constitution -making assembly. I would ask members to study the two 
resolutions of the Congress and the Muslim League and then to look at the draft 
Declaration. They will, I think, come to the conclusion that the draft Declaration 
does no more than what Mr. Gandhi and other Congress lerders have constantly 
stated that they were prepared to do— that is keep open the issue of Pakistan-— 
and they also, I am sure, realise that the scheme of the draft Declaration is as 
fair a compromise as possible between two extieme views. It was the Biitish 
Government’s duty to try and get an agreement by compromise, and not give 
either party all they wanted and then force it upon the other. I do not personally 
believe it possible to find, under existing circumstances, a fairer solution of the 
which aims at ^ and provides for a single United India but 
which admits, if in the last resort parties cannot agree upon a foiin of constitution 
enabling them to work together, that the Muslims must be allowed, in those 
provinces where they can get a majority of the whole electorate, to vote those 
provinces out of the Union 

*T should add one word of explanation regarding the pioposal made for 
ellecting this non-accession, and which does not appear in the document itself. 
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The only ultimate test must be the wish of the actual majority of the adult male 
population of the province — that is to say, by a plebiscite. But it was not necessary 
to go to the trouble of a plebiscite where the result is a foregone conclusion. It 
was, therefore, suggested that every province should pass in its Lower House a 
foimal vote of accession to the new Union, but if a minority of 40 per cent or 
more were against accession, then the minoiity should have the right to challenge a 
plebiscite, which should determine the mattei by a simple majouty, I desire to 
emphasise once again that the whole scheme was no rigid unchanging plan since 
it was expressly open to Indian communities to agiee among themselves on a 
better alternative. 

Position of Indian States 

“The third and last objection was as regards the position of Indian States, 
The Congress has now, for many yeais, interested itself in the lot of the people in 
the Indian States and has declared that, in any new Constitution, the people, as 
distinct from their autocratic Rulers, must have a say. 'Ihey, theretoe, protested 
not against the Indian States coming into the constitution-making authority, but 
against their representatives being nominated by the Ruleis and not elected by the 
people. Unfortunately, in my view, representative institutions have not yet developed 
in a gieat majority of^ the Indian States, which must be dealt with as they are, 
if they are to be brought into the constitution-making authoiity~and that participa- 
tion, I believe, every one desires iiiciuding most of the States' Rulers themselves. 

“If there was a machinery in the States wheieby popular representatives 
could be chosen, the Biitish Government would be only too pleased. Already, a 
small beginning has been made in some Stales by the more enlightened Rulers and 
their Dewaus. I am certain this House would wish the British administration in 
India to do all it can to encourage and expedite that development. But, for the 
moment, we can only deal with the situation as it exists histoiically. I need not 
trouble the House with all the complexities of the present constitutional position so 
far as the Indian States are concerned since, under the draft Declaration, the 
position would have been altered only so far as alteration was necessaiy to adjust 
the economic relationships of the new Indian Union or was caused by the action of 
the Indian States themselves in joining the new Union. 

“However, none of these three differences with the Congress Working Com- 
mittee would have been decisive of a negative result. For, though objecting and 
registering their protest, the Congress and the Muslim League and other bodies, 
such as, the Hindu Mahasabba, would have been prepared to co-operate, upon the 
immediate situation, despite the making of a declaration by the Biitisli Government 
and that is probably the most one can expect under the ciicumstaiices. It would, 
in fact, have meant a solution, for the Self-Determination laid down in the draft 
would then have held the field with finality, subject only to the various communities 
and bodies in India arriving at some alternative method by agieement. 

Minorities other than Muslims 

“There is one other matter with regard to the future to which 1 must refer. 
That is the position of the minorities such as the Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, 
Indian Christians and others. Each wished not unnaturally to have some special 
specific measure of protection included to cover its own case. But once Self- 
Determination has been promised to India, as proposed in the draft Declaration, 
it would be impossible for any British Government to impose terms in the new 
Indian Constitution. To do so would be a negation of Belf-Deteimination. We 
have, however, in the past given undei takings to these miiioiities but in none of 
these cases other than that of the Muslims could these piomises be dealt with by 
such device as non-accession. The minoiities are not sufiBciently localised or self- 
contained. even in the case of the Bikhs, to make that possible, assuming that, 
upon other grounds, it was desirable. Borne other solution theiefoie had to be 
found, I have not the slightest doubt that these minorities, all of whom would 
have been represented in the constitution-making body, in accordance with their 
strength under the Communal Award, would have obtained ample protection under 
the constitution from the majority. Indeed, the forces opeiating within the constitu- 
tion-making body would have tended, very much, in favour of the minorities. 
But in view of our pledges we could not leave thej minoiities to rely upon this 
alone. We therefore, inserted an express clause as to the Tieaty coveiing minority 
protection which will be found in Paragraph 2 of the di^aft Declaration, 

‘T should like to record here that neither the Congress nor the Muslim 
League expressed the slightest objection to this method of treating this subject. 
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Minorities tliempelves were, of course, unable to say at this stfige what form of 
protection they wished for, since until the form of the new constitution is 
known, nobody can state now within tnat form the minorities can best be protected. 
That would haTe had to be a matter for negotiation when the main lines of 

the constitution have been decided unon. The minoiities were all. I think, anxious 
to come into a temioiaiy Government had it been formed under the terms of the 
draft Declaratiou desj Ue their criticism of the scheme as a whole as lacking 
more specific piotection for their own interests. 

Defence control 

*T now pass to the second categoiy of objection — that relating to Defence. 

This is a matter which is far moie complicated than might appear on the face of 
it, and whereon there was a distinct division of opinion amongst Indians 
themselves. Upon one thing, there was, I think, practical unanimity, and that 
was the actual technical conduct of the war in India and the control of the aimed 
foices for the fighting pur]) 0 se 8 must remain under the British Conimander-in- 
Chief. Eveiy one realised that that was mere common-sense. So, there was no 

difficulty regarding it. The difierence of opinion came when the responsibilities 

af the Government of India as apart from those of the British Government 

were considered. These latter — that is the direct responsibilities of the British 
Government — would have been quite satisfactorily dealt with by having a 
representative Indian on the War Cabinet and the Pacific Council, both of 
which posts were ofiered to Indian leaders. It was first sought to clarify the 

position as between the Biitish Government’s direct responsibilities and those 
of the Government of India by rewarding the final draft ot Clause E into 

the from in which it now appears in tfie White Paper : ‘Duiing the critical 

period which now faces India and until the new constitution can be framed, the 
British Government must inevitably bear responsibility for and retain the control 
and direction of the defence of India as part of their world war effort. But 
the task of organising to the full the military, moral and material resources 
of India must be the responsibility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India.^ It was thought by those words to define as clearly as 
possible the division of responsibilities between the British Government and the 
Government of India. But, there is another cross division of responsibiliLies, much 
more difficult to define or separate out. 

“The House will appreciate that, since the last war, the Commander- iii-Chief 
in India has^ also held the poat of Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, and his actual function and activities are divided between the two posts 
he holds. In fact, the Defence Secretariat and the Defence Department and staff 
are, from the mere fact that they have a common chief, all interlinked and inter- 
dependent in such a way as to make anything like a complete detailed separation 
of the functions of the Commander-in-Chief from those of the Defence Minister a 
very long and complicated matter, and one which, if it was attempted at such a 
critical moment at this, would throw into chaos the whole Defence organisation 
in India, 

Formula Evolved as regards Defence Member 

“Nevertheless, I took the view~and the Viceroy and the Commander-in 
Chief agreed-— it will be difficult for representative Indians on the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive to rouse the people of India to their defence, unless they could say with justice 
that at least some pait of Defence was the responsibility of a representative Indian 
and so of the Indian peoples. That was the point which was stressed by practically 
every one I interviewed including the Europeans. It was in an attempt to over- 
come this very real difficulty that I spent a good deal of my time at New Delhi. 
Various suggestions were made and several formula tried, until eventually one was 
woiked out which became the final suggestion and is the only one with which I 
need now deal. It will be found on Page 8 of the White Paper. Its object was 
quite simple, to allocate to the Commander-in-Chief, as War Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive, all administrative functions under the Government of India 
to- the vital and efficient carrying on of the war— that is the relations of his 
General Btaff, Naval Btafi and Air Staff, whilst at the same time leaving to a 
representative Indian other functions of Defence, roughly corresponding to the list 
on page 8 of the White Paper under the heading. .Annexe I, together with a num- 
j itnpoitant functions, examples of which are given in Annexe 2 

and which would in fact have made the new Defence Department one of the lare:est 
of all departments in India. 
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“The House will, of course, realise that numerous other aspects of Defence, 
such as, Civil Defence, Communications, Labour, etc., are already in the hands of 
Indian members of the Vicerov’s Council and would have continued so, although 
personages might nave been changed, it was impossible for the British Government 
to go fuither with safety (cheers) and no risk could be taken at such a moment as 
the present on so vital and immediate a matter as the defence of India. Moreover 
I do not believe that the minorities, who contabi some of the finest fighting ele- 
ments in India, such as, the Panjabi Muslims and the Hikhs (cheers), would Lave 
consented at this stage to any further devolution of Defence responsibilities. This 
question did not actually arise, aud the British Government were not able to go 
further. From the altitude or these minorities, 1 am confident they would not 
have consented to any further transfer in this field. I believe that this latest 
formula might have gained acceptance and at one moment, the Indian public seemed 
to think that a satisfactory solution had been found. I feel pretty sure, had the 
Congress leaders been able to accept finally the draft Declaration and enter the 
new Government, they would, upon the question of Defence, have been able to rally 
their Indian followers behind them. But it was not upon this issue that the final 
break came, though it was no doubt to some undefined extent involved in the 
breakdown. 

Form of Interim Government 

“The final question which was raised at my last and long meeting with the 
President of the Congress and Pandit Nehru, was as to the form of the temporary 
Government that might be m power until the end of the war and the coming into 
operation of the new constitution. I nad, from the outset, made it clear to those 
whom I saw that it was not possible to make any constitutional change, except of 
the most insignificant kind, prior to the new constitution coming into operation as 
a result of the labours of the constitution -making assembly. This fact bad been 
accepted by everyone without discussion as it was obvious, that it was a practical 
impossibility to kart upon the discussion and framing of a new constitution at the 
present time. And, if such a discussion had been practicable and had been em- 
barked upon, it would have occupied many months during which nothing could 
have been done by way of forming a new Government. Not only so, but any such 
alteration now would have been thought to prejudge the situation under the new 
constitution and would undoubtedly have met with opposition for that reason. Any 
such step, therefore, as recasting the constitution at the present time, was admit- 
tedly out of question. This was made quite clear in my letter to the President of 
the Congress, dated April 7, where I said : ‘As the Working Committee have fully 
understood, it is impossible to make any change in the existing constitution during 
the period of hostilities. 

Cabinet anxious to make a reality of the offer 

“At the same time, the British Government were most anxious to make a 
reality of the offer under Clause (e) in any way practicable and consistent with the 
existing constitution. It was always possible, in such circumstance, by mutual 
understanding, with co-operation on both sides, to do much, especially when all are 
intent upon a common object so vital and all-embracing as the defence of India. 
Questions as to the formation of a new Government, how members of the Viceroy's 
Executive should be treated, how the business therein should be conducted, were 
of course essentiul matter for the Viceroy who had to carry on the Government 
of India and not for me as a member of the War Cabinet on a visit to India. I, 
therefore, told the Congress leaders that the general principle of participation or co- 
operation was laid down in paragraph (e) of the Declaration, which stated that the 
British Government desired to invite the immediate and effective participation of 
the leaders of the principle sections of the Indian people in the counsels of their 
country, but the exact nature of its operation could only be decided as the result of 
discussions with the Viceroy, once Indian leaders had made up their minds that 
they could accept the draft Declaration upon other points. I stated that I was 
prepared to remain in India in such an event until the new Government was 
formed so that I could, if necessary, give any help required, but I could not bind 
the Viceroy to accept any particular arrangement for the conduct of his Executive. 
I informed them, after a discussion with the Viceroy, that immediately they 
decided to accept, he would call the principal leaders into consultation as to the 
formation of his new Government and that the only British members upon whom 
the new scheme insisted were the Viceroy himself and the Commander-in-Chief. 
I also pointed out to them if the conditions offered by the Viceroy were such that 
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thej' could not accept them they would of course, be as free as any other indivi- 
duals who refused to take office or if they found they could not work in the 

Government, they would he fiee to resign, though naturally 1 hoped such a situa- 
tion would never, in fact, aiise. I see no other way myself in which the matter, 

could have been arranged, but Congress leaders, as is shown by their final letters, 

apparently felt they uould not have wide powers they thought neceesary for their 
successful participation in the Government. 

IssaeB on which Final Break came 

“As I pointed out in my broadcast from New Delhi, the position of complete 
power asked for by the Congress — and which was not demanded by any other 
section of ooinion'in India — would leave them in an impossible situation. The 
Executive Counci 1. once chosen by the Viceioy, would not have been responsible to 
anyone but tiiemselves or in a loose way perhaps to their political^ oi communal 
organisation, and there would have been no piotection for any minorities. I am 
quite confident none of the minorities would have_ accepted such a position and 
least of all the Muslims (cheers). It was on this issue that the final break came, 
followed as I had expected, by the rejection by the Muslim League for reasons 
precisely opposite of those by the Congress, but all concerned with the future rather 
than the present. 

“I regret and the British Government regret most profoundly that our^ efforts 
had failed, but do not let the House or the people of this country imagine that 
all the rosuUs of the War Oabnet's action and my mission are on the debit side. 
There is much, I venture to think, on the credit side as well (cheers.) 

•‘First, there is the advantage which accrues from the methods which have 
been adopted in this case. Instead of a somewhat vague declaration, put out 
without previous consultation with the leaders of Indian opinion, a precise and 
clear statement of a suggested solution has been discussed in India with all 
Indian leaders by a member of the War Cabinet sent there for that particular 
purpose. The fact that a member of the War Cabinet was sent in the stressed 
circumstances of to-day indicated the depth of the genuineness of our desire 
to reach a settlement of our outstanding difficulties. 

“Second, the content of the scheme has put, beyond all possibility of doubt 
or question, that we desire to give India Self-Government at the earliest practicable 
moment and wish her to determine for herself the form that Government 
shall take. However gieat the criticism of the details may have been, no 
responsible Indian leader has challenged our sincerity upon that point. I think 
it accurate to say that this is the first time such an assertion could be truly 
made, and it is a most important and significant fact for our future relationships. 

“Thirdly, the whole of the discussions proceeded upon a basis of frank and 
mutual understanding and in an atmosphere of friendliness though the past 
was too strong for complete confidence to have been established. I have a feeling 
diat we have taken a step forward especially as far as the younger elements 
in India are concerned, who are perhaps less infiuenced by the struggles and 
bitterness of the past than some of their older colleagues who still retain 
leadership. 

India’s Determination to defend country 

“Finally, the whole discussion upon the issue of Defence has served to bring 
to the front the determination of the Indian peoole to defend their own country. 
Buch statements as that by Pandit Nehru — a man of great deteimination— or the 
more recent attitude of Mr. Rajagopalachaii, must do much to influence 
Indian opinion. The representative of the Muslim League, Mr. Jin nab and the 
leaders of other parties and communities, such as the Sikhs and Mahrattas, all 
expressed to me personally their readiness to stand with us in the defence of their 
country and do their utmost to help in every way. It is unfortunate that they 
do not find themselves in a position to give help as members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, but it is good to know that each in his own way is piepared 
to assist. We have been brought closer to our Indian friends as fellow-defenders 
of their country, but we are not yet so close as we would wish or even as is 
necessary for the most effective defence of India. 

‘ Looking back at this histoiical incident and an important incident in the 
history of both our countiies I feel no regret at the decisions taken by the 
British Government. I am convinced that they were just and we have done all 
we could in an admittedly difficult situation, to bring about agreement and better 
understanding between the two peoples of the two countries. It is in fact the 
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past— exercising its influence upon all parties— that have proved too strong for 
UB, and we must now leave the leven of better understanding to work quietly 
towards an ultimate satisfactory solution of the political problem. If we are 
to do this, let us, at all costs, forego the transient satisfaction of blaming others. 

Door not closed 

“I stated when I left India that in default of acceptance the draft Declaration 
must be considered as being withdrawn. But this does not and cannot close 
the door to that closer eo-operatioii which we desire to see in the defence 

of India or to a solution of the problem of Self-Government after the war. It 

means that the Biitish Government have done their best to make their confcribatioa 
to a solution of the problem both in the substance of the draft Declaration 
and in the method of its presentation to the Indian people. For the time being, 
there is nothing further we can do. We must be patient, open-minded and willing 
to consider any proposals upon which Indian leaders can agree. Bat, for the 

moment, we must concentrate upon our duty— to do our utmost for the defence 

of India, a task in which our great American allies have generously come 
forward to offer their help which we, and Indians alike, welcome and appreciate. 
Many Indian leaders too will do their best to arouse the Indian peoples in their 
own defence and I hope by co-operation in defence we may move a step nearer 
to the solution of our problems. 

‘T am certain that the members of this House and the Biitish people and ail 
well-wishers of Democracy, the world over, will continue to hope that, through 
successful resistance to brutal Japanese aggression, the Indian people will reach 
their goal of Self-Government and self-determination without internal strife and 
bitterness, and that thus India will emerge as a great equal of the free nations 
of the world, able to make her full contiibution to the future of the new 
civilisation after the victory of the Allied cause” 

Sis S. Gripps concluded amid loud and prolonged cheers. 


The Hur outrages in Sind 

History of Seventy Years of Crime 

On the 1st. June 1942 Martial Law was proclaimad in the area of Sind 
afflicted by the criminal outrages of the Hurs. Over a period covering more 

than SIX months the Hurs have, by wholesale murder, sabotage and daeoity, 
terrorised whole districts. The means available to the civil authorities have 
failed to cope with the situation because of the fanaticism of these followers 
of the Pir Pagaro and the terror they inspire in their victims who are 
too cowed to bear witness against them. A special force of troops was recently 
despatched to aid the civil power in restoring order in the area roughly 

lying to the East of the Indus between Reti, Hyderabad and ^lirpurkhas. The 
Military Commander has instructions to take all steps to restore civil security 
and order with all possible speed. To this end he has proclaimed martial law 
which will enable summary justice to be enforced by special courts against the 
Hurs, Complete control of the civil administration rest with the military 

commander who will have the advice and assistance of the civil authorities in the 
area concerned. 

The Hurs are a criminal tribe of Sind and the neighbouring States. 

The history of these gangsters goes back to the last century. 

Significantly, a case of the treacherous murder of a holy man is the starting 
point of the stoiy of how the appellation “Plur,” a name sacred among Muslim, 
came to be applied to these Sindhi and Baluchi tribes of criminals. 

Murder In Mosque 

About the middle of the last century, Hazbullah Shah succeeded his 
father as Dir of Kingri. Pir Hazbullah Shah recognised as his “Khalifa” 
or Deputy for a part of the Hyderabad district, one Ghulam Nabi 
Laghari who was destined to leave his impress on the subsequent history of the 
ignorant followers of the Pir. 

But in another sub-division of the Hyderabad district, lived Pir Hazbullah 
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ShaE’js cousin. Fir Fazbnllali Shab, famed for bis piety and eloquent and impressive 
sermons wbieb drew to him an ever increasing procession of devotees. This excited 
the jealousy of the Kingri order. Pir Fazbnllah Bhab was murdered in bis village 
mosque In the holy month of Rumzan in 1865, 

Pir Hazbiillali Bhah w'as charged with instigation, and his Khalifa, 
Ghulam Nahi Laiihari. and some others were charged with murder. But 
the Pit and his ^ Khalifa were acquitted, though a kinsman of the latter 
was srnteneecl to death. 

Hor Brotherhood 

The unswerving loyalty of Khalifa Ghulam Nabi Laghari to Hazbullah Shah 
daring this episode, earned for him from the Pir the title of '‘Hur*' after 

the name of the Arab General who fought on the side of the Prophet’s grandsons, 
Hasan and Hussain, and was killed in the holy war against Yazeed at Karbala. 
The Khalifa thereupon started a Hiir Union which gradually embraced almost 
the whole ignorant section of the Fir’s followers and this section came to be 

known as Hurs. , , 

The tenets laid down by Ghulam Nabi Laghari for the Union emphasised 
the tie of brotherhood among the Hurs, They were to treat one another as 
brothers, never to act against one another and always to help and 
co-operate. Soon criminals and known offenders found membership of the 

Union of advantage to them. They found in it ready sympathisers and reliable 
co-operators. Other evils crept into the Hut tribes. “Brother” members were to 
be admitted to the circle of each other's family like nearest relatives. Immorality 
spread, so much so that in the inner circle of the Hur Union, adultery 
of wives, sisters and daughters with Hur “brothers” was regarded with no 

sense of jealousy or shame. On the contrary, it was overlooked, connived at or 
even facilitated. 

Muslim Resement 

But among Khalifa Ghulam Nabi’s tenets, the first was the sanctity of the 
person of the Pir. Ghulam Nabi illustrated his doctrine by the sanctity and unity 
of God laid down in the Koran. The doctrine sank so deep into the 
minds of the ignorant followers that the Pir came to be regarded in the 
light of God who cannot have any relatives. Once the Pit’s son was 

nearly slain by a Hur for going into his father’s presence with his shoes on, and 
his life as “heir-apparent” was always in danger on the theory that he might 
try to murder and supplant his father. Recklessness in regard to human life 
became a characteiistic of the sect ; so that the Hurs did not hesitate to put out of 
the way anybody, even the Fir’s relatives or Khalifas whose influence they became 
jealous or who, in their opinion, led the Pir to treat them with disfavour. 

So low had the Hurs fallen even before the end of the last century 
that the general Muslim gave them the name of “Lurs,” that is, unholy. 

The Pir was reproached for tolerating the doctrine recognising him in the place 

of God, etc. Indeed, some of the Hurs constructed mosques facing north, towards 
Kingri, instead of towards the west, that is Mecca, Later the Hur villages became 
conspicuous for the absence of any mosque at all. 

Attempts at reform were followed by murders. Pir Hazbullah Shah’s mater- 
nal uncle, Karam Ali Shah persuaded him to try to correct the Hurs. Karam Ali 
Shah was murdered by a band of disguised Hurs, among whom was said to be 
one of the Khalifas, about the year 1873. Next, one Mohammed Saleh Bajar was 

said to be using his influence with the Pir in an attempt to combat the tenets of 
the Hur Union. He was murdered in 1883 or 1884. Again in 1888, the Fir’s trusted 
attendant, Gbiital Khan Laghari, was found working against the Hurs. He, too, 
paid with his life. 

All this time, the Hurs went their way. and the brotherhood continued to 
help and protect criminals. For example, one of them murdered a woman, and to 
avoid arrest disappeared into the forests where for years, provided in every manner 
by his ‘‘brothers,” he lived comfortably. Several murders followed until he was 
captured in 1888 in a woman’s house. But one charge only could be brought home 
to him and he was transported for life. 

Another, Bachu, the murderer of Ohutal Khan Laghari referred to 
above, was sheltered for eight years by the Hurs. But perhaps w^earied of 
inaction as well as* of the necessity occasionally to evade the police, he 
gathered round him a band of desperados and commenced a career of brigandage. 
He ftud his large gangs were responsible for outbreaks of crime at intervals from 
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September 1893 to the beginning of 1896 in parts of Sind. He committed murders, 
dacoities, highway robberies and other outrages. He surrendered on May 7, 1896, 
after ail his best men had been either captured by the police or killed. 

In the first two decades of this century, too, lawlessness was caused in parts 
of the province by Hurs (which was aggravated by a visit of the Pir to those 
parts). 

The Hurs Of Today- 

In the criminal character of the membership of their fraternity, their callous 
attitude towards human life and their fanatical and jealous loyalty to the person of 
their Pir, the Hurs are unchanged today. 

There was no abatement of crimes committed by Hurs during the period 1920 
to 1930. The Hurs murdered one of the Khalifas, or the Fir’s deputy, in 1922, 
beat a brother of another in 1927, threw acid at a third in 1928, murdered a fourth 
in 1929. and committed obscene acts before fifth in 1929 — all because 

the victims had caused annoyance to the Pir. Quarrels among the Hurs 
resulted in a murder in 1925 and another in 1926. The Hurs 

murdered two Hindus in 1929 at Pir-Jo-Goth, the Fir’s residence, and the 
mother of a man confined by the Pir in the Pir’s ‘*Kot” in the same year. There 
were two cases of theft by the Hurs of the Pir-Jo-Goth in 1925, another case of 
house-breaking and theft by the Hurs in 1929, and a theft in 1930 of a gun which 
was afterwards found in the Pirs possession. 

The Pir himself was an accused in a case of dacoity in 1927 and of murder 
in 1928. Sixteen personal letainers of the Pir who were Hurs, were ordered on 
April 4, 1930, to be deported to the Bombay Presidency for being concerned in 
these crimes, as no evidence could be collected to bring the crimes home to them 
owing to their close connexion with the Pir which prevented anybody coming for- 
ward as a witness. 

Indeed, the present Pir, Sibghatulla Shah, known as Pir Pagaro was born in 
1908 atid he succeeded as Pir in 1922 when still a minor on the desire of his 
father. He grew up to be a very wild man and several murders were committed 
by his followers at his instance, but it was difficult to get evidence against him. 
Eventually in 1930 after a number of serious complaints had been made, the 

Superintendent of Police. Sukkur, decided to raid the “Kot”, the Pir’s residential 
quarters, a sort of fortress, in the village Pir-Jo-Goth, (an island of British 
territory in the Khairpur State), the population of which is about 3,000. The police 
seized a quantity of unlicensed arms and ammunition, found evidence of orgies of 
debauch and sadist practices to which the foul Pir is addicted and, most curious of 
all, a young Muslim boy confined in a a box. 

The Boy In The Box 

The story of the boy in the box, as also of some other victims of the Pir^ 
is related in the judgments in cases against him. The boy was one Ibrahim, 
the elder son of an unfortunate woman Mariam, for causing whose death the 
Pir Pagaro had been tried and discharged earlier. Ibrahim was a comely lad 
of 14 or 15. About tbe year 1926, he went into the “Kot,” the fortress in which 
the Fir lived, to woik as a labourer. When the day was drawing ^ to close the 
Pir’s eyes fell on the lad and he took such a powerful fancy for him that next 
morning he sent Ibrahim au offer of service under him, Ibrahim joined, the 

duties assigned to him being to wait on the Pir and to clean the engine which 
he had installed within his ‘^Kot.” 

Three weeks after Ibrahim upset a glass oiling cup and broke it in the 
engine room. This trifling loss so much put out the Pir that he tied Ibrahim’s 
arms behind his back and flogged him with a cane. Bat this did not abate the 
violence of his passion, and he saved Ibrahim’s eyebrows, pulled ^ out his eye- 
lashes, blackened his face with oil and soot and commanded his servants to 
subject him to disgusting indignities parallel only by the treatment accorded 
in Nazi concentration camps. When Ibrahim had stood on his legs in this state 
for^bout an hour his arms were untied and he was given a bath, but was not 

allowed to leave the “Kot.” On the fourth day on the excuse of going to see 

his wife and newly born son in the village, Ibrahim ran away to Larkana. 
But three of the Pir’s hounds were sent after the boy who was brought back. 

Then began Ibrahim’s incarceration. He took up his old duties, but was 
not allowed to leave the gates of the “Kot” and was guarded day and night 
inside. Thus passed three or four months, after which Ibrahim was allowed to 
meet his mother in the “Kot.” 
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Sakkiir Collector’s Letter 

A few days later the Pir received a letter from the Collector of Siikkur 
requiring him to dismiss Ibrahim and three other servants. The latter were sent 
away but not Ibrahim. Twelve months passed. The Pir now proceeded on his 
tour of areas inhabited by his followers, and Ibrahim had to travel with his 
master like a woman in a closed litter on camel’s back I In camps he lived 
in the Pir’s tent under guard. Seven months of tour thus passed. A fortnight 
after they had returned to Pir- Jo- Goth, the Pir again proceeded on a tour, 
visiting Bukkur, Quetta, Lahore, Delhi, Simla, Bombay, and Karachi accompanied 
by Ibrahim from whom he could not or would not separate himself. They were 
back home again after 22 days. Ibrahim was now told that the Supeiintendent of 
Police and the Collector of Bukkur and the Commissioner in Sind had all spoken 
to the Pir in the course of his leeent tour enjoining on him to give Ibrahim 
his liberty, but that he had denied that Ibrahim was his prisoner and therefore did 
not consider it safe to restore him to freedom. 

Another Letter 

Stricter surveillance was enforced over Ibrahim. Another year passed, and 
another letter about Ibrahim came from the Collector of Snkkur, The reply was 
returned that Ibrahim was not in the Fir’s service. Henceforward the lad was 
confined under guard in a room. Some more time passed, and Ibrahim pining 
to see his wife and little son and other relations, threatened that he would 
run away. He was now put in chains with one Ghul Hussain chained to him 
to keep close watch on him and locked up in a room in the vicinity of the quarters, 
inside the ‘^Kot,” of Bahim Shah, younger b’ other of the Pir. This close confinement 
continued till Rahim Shah, his mother,^ sister and aunt, apprehensive of their 
safety owing to their strained relations with the Pir made a masterly escape from 
the Fir’s fortress. 

Soon after, the Police Superintendent’s Camp at Pir- Jo-Goth necessitated a 
change of prison for Ibrahim, though he continued to be chained to Ghul Husssin, 
with two other men mounting ceaseless guard over them. At ter the Superintendent’s 
Camp had been moved the Pir treated Ibrahim with less vigour. He stiuck 
all his chains but did not let him go out of his presence. But at night 
Ibrahim was confined in a box which used to be padlocked. This box had a 
circular hole at the bottom from which came the air which Ibrahim breathed. 
He was provided in the box with a mattress, a drinking cup and an earthen 
pot in which to answer the calls of nature. This manner of confinement continued 
till the flight from Pir- Jo-Goth of three women, Eman, Gull an and Nuran. 

Story Of Three Women 

These three women were inmates of the Pir’s “Kot” from the time of their 
girlhood, ministering at first to the pleasures of the accused or his father as the 
case might be, and “when whatever chaim they possessed began to pall, serving 
as maids to their legitimate wives.” • The Pir Pagaro had taken malicious delight 
in subjecting them to ‘‘indescribable tortures and unnamable indignities.” As the 
Judge observed in another judgment, these women had to lay bare their entire 
life as inmates of the Pir Pagaro’s “Kot” as they w'ere to figure as witnesses not 
only in their own cases against the Pir but in four other cases against him. 
At the dictates of an odious custom and the will of their parents, they surrendered 
their virtues to the Pir-in-power but, the Judge maintained, were not “abandoned 
wretches, lost to all sense of shame and decency, that they would give utterance 
to such foulness without feeling defiled.” 

Emboldened by the success of Bahim Shah, the younger brother of Pir 
Pagaio. in eluding the vigilance of the Pit’s guards and unable to contemplate 
without acute mental suffering and oveipoweiing distress their past experiences 
and the fresh terrors which they knew awaited them in the Pir’s “Kot,” they 
negotiated^one of the walls of the “Kot,” in the small hours of the morning of 
February 5, 1930 when the Pir was away, Eman and Gullan safely landed outside but 
the rope gave way before Nuran had completed her descent and she fell injuiing her 
back and feet. Daylight was fast approaching and their courage born of sheer desperation 
was now oozing out. They abandoned their flight and directed their steps to the 
residence of the Pir Pagaio’s step-mother. They secured asylum and prevailed 
upon the lady to inform the Superintendent of Police, Sukkur. On the latter’s 
arrival, four days later, on Febiuary 8, they begged him to take them with him 
^nd refused to go back to the Pir of Pagaro’s service. 
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The Larger Box And The Smaller 

The women were taken by the police to Siikkur which necessitated the Fir’s visit 
to the town. Before leaving he locked Ibrahim up in the box and instmcted 
his servants to keep the lad immured there till he returned. The Pir’s 
instructions were cairied out to the letter and. during the seven or eijiht days 
that Pir Pagaio spent at Bukkur, the box was not opened except to give 
Ibrahim food and “sometimes, though rarely, to take him out for an airing.” 
Even after ihe Pir Pagaro’s return home, Ibrahim continued to be confined 
in the box except when he was taken to the engine room to w’oik there. Uii such 
occasions he was taken in chains with Glinl Hussain chained to him. 

On the arrival of the Deputy Superintendent of Police at Pii -Jo-Goth a few days 
later, Ibrahim was transferied to a larger box which lay in Pir Pagaro’s garden. 
Two or three days later, however, came the news that the District Superintendenfc 
of Police was again coming to Pir- Jo-Goth. The garden was now considered 
unsafe and Ibrahim was removed from the larger box and locked in a smaller one 
which lay in a narrow passage at the back ot the Pir Pagaro’s “Aglntsi’’ Bungalow. 
Here it was that the Superir.tendent of Police found him two days latter, after an 
elaborate search in the presence of the Pir Pagaro and four others whose turn it 
had been to keep guard over him that motith. When ibrahim was taken out of the 
box, he looked like a ghost, as pale as death, and smelt like a polecat. In the box 
lay the drinking cup and an earthen pot which “reeked of urine, mute witness of 
his long immurement.” 

Pir Pagaro Convicted 

The Pir Pagaro was sentenced under section 344, I.P.C., to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 1 000. in default, to suffer rigorous 
imprisonment for six months in addition, under section 346, I.P.C, for two years ; 
under section i9 (f) of the Arms Acts to three years and a fine of Rs. 1.000, in 
default, to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment ; under section 19 (i) of the Arms 
Act to two years’ impiisonment. Total sentence amounted to about eight years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 2,000 for confining the boy Ibrahim and 
for illegal possession of twelve rifles, three guns, two revolvers and one rifle barrel, 
and 25 000 rounds of ammunition and apparatus for manufacturing the latter. 
The Pir was released from jail on November 25, 1936. The fine of Rs. 2,000 was 
realised in full. 

After Release 

On release in 1936 the Pir Pagaro set about rehabilitating himself in the eye 
of the wider public. A pilgi image to Mecca was undertaken. Of course, Mecca or 
no Mecca, or whether he was a worthy spiritual guide or an ex-convict, he conti- 
nued to be worshipped by the large majority of his followers. Further, the inaugu- 
ration of the new Constitution in 1937 setting up responsible Governments in the 
Indian provinces gave him some political importance. His following is large, larger 
than that of any other Pir in the Province. The Hurs, perhaps, total SOCiO, less 
than 100 of them are desperados who will carry out the Fir’s wishes at all cost. 
There is also the other section of the Pir’s follow’ers known as “Salim Jamait” 
who follow Islamic principles and are to a certain extent a peaceful people. The 
followers of the Pir are found in an area stretching fiom the south of Sukkur DiBCirict 
down through the neighbouring Khairpur State into the Sind taluquas of Shahdad- 
pur and Sinjhoro of the Nawabsbah District and the Sanghar taluqua of the Thar 
Parkar District. Thus the new Constitution placed in the Pir Pagaro’s hands the 
priceless weapon of the thousands of votes of his followers, 

A Prophecy 

Even after the release of the Pir ^here were a long series of crimes varying 
from petty thefts to murder. Besides his criminal proclivities, the Pir is imbued 
with the idea that, aceoiding to an old prophecy, a Pir whose face is pock-marked 
in a certain way, would one day become the King of Sind. He fulfils this descrip- 
tion and is firmly convinced that he will fufil the prophecy. 

The Pir then started calling the more ardent ot his followers around him and 
took their pledge of support even to death. Such picked persons he styled as his 
“Ghazis,” and the number estimated to have been enrolled was 6, COO. In the 
beginning of June 1940 he was reported to have made his headquarters in the 
jungles of the Khairpur State where he was said to be enrolling, training, and 
arming a large body of Hurs. 

Learning that the Government were not unaware of his activities he caused 
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it to be published that he was preparing to help the Government with a body of 
“Civil Guards/’ He further presented a sum of Rs. 10,000 for the Sind War 
Plane’s Pund, But the enrolment of the “Ghazis” continued and there were stories 
of attempts to organise and train them on military lines. It is of interest to recall 
that while on tour earlier in the Jaisalmer State, he took pains to cany out parades 
in the fashion of the Khaksars and also arranged ‘‘sham fights” which he personally 
supervised. About the same time he was repoited to be renewing his contacts with 
terrorists who had been in prison along with him in Bengal. 

Further Outrages 

By an understanding with the Government, the Pir began to live at Karachi 
and was required not to leave Kaiachi without permission. But he left Karachi 
without permission, went to his bungalow at Garang in Thar Parkar district and 
from theie to Pir- Jo-Goth which is in the Sukkur district. He was sent back to 
Karachi by the district authorities^ on instruction from the Government. 

His absence from Karachi coincided with a dastardly crime. The murder was 
committed in Sukkur of his cousin Pir Fatehali Shah, who had been clamouring 
that his life was in danger from Pir Pagaro. Pir Fatehali Shah had actually been 
given a guard of two armed policemen at his bungalow in Sukkur. But on October 
14, 1941, these Hurs descended on the bungalow early in the morning and taking 
the policemen unawares murdered Pir Fatehali, a servant and one of the policemen. 

On the Pir Pagaro’s return to Karachi, be was served with a notice under the 
Defence of India Rules to remain in Karachi. Now occurred some cases of 
sabotage of telegraph and telephone lines on the railway between Rohri and Reti. 
The Government decided to arrest the Pir and removed him from Sind to a place 
outside the province. 

Fresh offences were committed by the Pir’s followers. It is known that on 
return from his previous deportation Pir Pagaro expressed very strongly to his 
followers his disappointment that they had not protested against his removal and 
bad not created trouble for Government in the way of committing offences on the 
railways or otherwise ; and told them that if he were ever removed again from Sind, 
he expected they would follow such a course. 

Accordingly his arrest was followed by the cutting of telegraph wires and 
sabotage on the railways and by more murders and dacoities. Early in February 
1942, the Hurs attacked an armed police post of a Head Constable and five Consta- 
bles ; two policemen were killed and two injured and the police arms were taken. 
Other outrages and damage to telegeaphs and railways continued. In February, 
the numto of persons murdered by the Hurs was 26 ; 2B persons were wounded. 
Other outrages have been committed since in an attempt to intimidate the Govern- 
ment to release the Pir and bring him back to Sind. 

The Difficnlties 

The Buppiession of the Hurs has presented difficulties. Their main hideout 
is somewhere in the Makhi Dband area of tbe Sanjihar talnqa, which aiea is a 
thickly forested aiea of lai, scrub and jungle with tall and thick grass over about 
125 sq. miles or more. 

Also, the methods adopted by ^ them have overawed the population of the 
affected aieas and their co-operation is difficult to obtain. The Hurs have driven 
the conviction into the public mind that they forget nothing ; reprisals for acts 
unfriendly to them are known to have been taken even after the lapse of years. 
They are not only unforgiving but brutal in their punishment to their victims. 
They have an eflicient intelligence service. On the other hand intelligence about 
their plans is difficult to obtain. They have a code of their own by which they 
recognise each other, and a stranger going to them generally courts certain 
death. 

Suitable measures are being taken by the Government to deal with the tiouble. 
Large numbers of them have been arrested. In April 1942, an Act was placed on 
the Statute Book confeiiing on Magistiates special powers for requiring from Hurs 
and p€ 0 r>le who assist them secuiity for keeping the peace and good behaviour and 
providing for im piisonment up to three years for failure to give security; and 
providing for Special Judges and Special Magistrates with exceptional powers for 
the trial of offences committed by Hurs and people who assist them. 

As the Fiovincial Police was found inadequate to handle the situation, the 
Provincial Government have secured the services of some platoons of the Frontier 
Constabulary and a force of the Punjab Police. A special Officer assisted by a 
small military force is surveying the whole problem. 
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It is an outbreak of crime in an attempt by fanatical and notorious gangs- 
ters to intimidate the Government into releasing their leader. 

Round up of Hurs 

The proclamation on June 1, of martial law over an area in Sind did not have 
any immediate reaction and was in fact taken very quietly in the didtriets 
concerned. It had, however, the natural of causing the inamediate dispersion 

of some of the larger gangs of Hurs who had, by reason of their agirressive 
behaviour and terrorisation of the people, been able in soma places to operate 
almost with impunity. This dispersion has not prevented Huis from conriiming 
to peipetrate outrages against the public. Several further outrages have already 
been reported. 

There are, however, some indications that the strong action now being taken 
is already tending to stiffen civilian moral. This is suggested by the incident 
reported from the Perumel Taluka near Sawghar. An attack by 20 Hiirs was 
successfully repulsed by the villagers themselves four Hurs being killed and two 
guns and camels captured. All the property seized by the daeoits is reported 
to have been recovered : one chowkidar lost his life in the action. 

So far 14 men have been arrested in Hyderabad, Sind, and 9 dacoits have been 
apprehended in the Doro canal area of Mhpurkhas district. These dacoits were 
armed with hatchets, and a horse and a camel were captured with them. A 
member of one of the most prominent gangs has aheady been caught near 
Singhoro and 41 Hurs seized in Shahdadpur area ; 21 suspected persons have been 
taken into custody in the Rohri area. A patrol pursuing another gang succeeded 
in capturing 12 more dacoits. Operations are continuing. Armed protection has 
been provided for stations and running trains. 

Military Patrols 

How a military patrol in pursuit of a gang of dacoits covered 122 miles in 
48 hours, of which nearly 100 miles was performed on camel and foot, is related 
in reports from the Sind Martial Law area. 

This patrol had received information that a gang was operating south-east of 
Sukkur and immediately set off in pursuit. 

Trackers assisted the patrol and, at one stage, after travelling for about three 
hours, discovered that the trail had bifurcated which necessitated the patrol 
being split. 

At last a part of the gang was traced to a small village. The force deployed 
and carried out a rapid search but the quarry had flown. 

The track was then followed for a further ten miles and the gang overtaken. 

The other section of the pati'ol was equally successful, and altogether 14 men 
and various members of their families were captured. Two guns were confiscated 
while amongst the baggage was discovered a silver tumbler inscribed as being 
presented by the Pir Pagaro. 

A large military detachment has commenced a drive west of Shahdadpur 
towards Singh. 

This widespread activity of military and police patrols has done much to 
spread a feeling of confidence throughout villages in the area, while the capture of 
the prominent Hur leader, Ahmed, a short time ago, has lessened considerably the 
number of organised dacoities. 

During the week ending with June 23, 1942, seven dacoities occurred and 
two canals have been breached, 

Hurs numbering 151 have been detained and are under examination. One 
Hur was shot when resisting arrest. 

Night running on the Karachi-Lahore main line has been resumed. 

Mischievous elements in one village are spreading rumours to the efiect that 
troops search houses, rape women and loot. The headman has been ordered to 
trace the source of these stories and authorised to carry out arrests. The absurdity 
of such stories is instanced by the following extract from the Mirpurkhas Gazette : — 

•‘"We take pleasure in writing that the conduct of Military in Mirpurkhas and 
suburbs has remained so far satisfactory. No complaint of any sort has been heard 
of anywhere- Every merchant, hotel-keeper or fruit- vendor receives his proper 
dues. We express our gratefulness for this to the Military Oflicer-in -Charge on 
behalf of the public and hope that he will maintain discipline so that no occasion 
should arise for any complaint.” 
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Notorioaft Hot arrested 

Ahmed, son of Hussain Mhar Dars, who was wanted in connection with many 
offences, including the murder of Pir Fatehalishah in 1936, has been arrested by 
a military patrol along with two of^ his sub-lieutenants and ten other Hurs. 
Another leader, Yusaf, who escaped, is being pursued. Ahmed was the most 
prominent Hur leader in the Sukkur area. 

The Snkkur area has been the scene of much military and police activity. 
While a combined military and police sweep through the hills to the south-east of 
Sukkur searched five villages and raided another, resulting in 20 arrests, a military 
detachment was surprising 30 to 40 men attempting to erect an obstacle on the 
road between Tan do Adan and Saidabad about 160 miles from Sukkur. Another 
detachment patrolling the area Matari arrested eight men who have been sent to 
Hyderabad Jail. A patrol at Sakrand has arrested 28 Hurs while a raid carried 
out in this area yielded a further ten prisoners, A particularly fruitful search was 
made of villages in the Gandoo Deh area and among articles confiscated have been 
a rifle, a caitridge making machine and a number of cartridges. Further bad 
characters armed with hatchets have been apprehended. In some cases bribes of 
Rs, 60 per head were vainly offered to the police. 

Consequent on the murder of a P.W.D. Sub- Divisional Officer by Hurs on 
June 4, punitive measures have been taken against villages in the Lotko area, 
known to have harboured accomplices. These villages are nine miles south of 
Sanghar which is 60 miles north-east of Hyderabad near the Nira Canal. 

Reports of dacoities continue to come in. Some have been reported from 
Singhor and Khirpo respectively 60 miles north-east and east of Hyderabad ; in 
connection with them 25 arrests have been made. Deh Roho has been raided by 
dacoits armed with guns, two people being murdered and two houses looted. As a 
result of these dacoities a considerable round-up has been carried out, and arrests 
include one party of 260 by the military and another 30 suspects apprehended in 
Shahpur, and Mirpur Mathelo. Two informers have been sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. 

Huts use strange Weapons 

Locked away in a room at the headquarters of Upper Sind Forces, Hyderabad, 
are antique firing pieces, noise-makers, and axes— property of 1942 gangsters. 

Powder and small shot take the place of the tommy-gun ; in place of the 
automatic they use the pistol which was the pride of the highwaymen of old. 

This odd assortment of weapons has been collected by military and police 
forces operating in Sind against the Huis. These are the arms with which the 
Hwrs ride out against villages and small communities to murder and loot. Each 
weapon in this museum-arinoury is laid out on a table. Underneath is a label 
tersely telling the story. 

Boomerangs 

One interesting weapon is a fairly good substitute for the Nazi-concentration 
camp rubber truncheon. It is a length of wire hawsor with a substantial piece of 
lead at one end. S lys the official note : ‘'Bludgeon. This was constructed from 
a piece of wire hawser stolen from a telegraph pole.” 

With this strange collection of weapofis are scales for measuring out powder 
and shot and a bag containing small shot — round pellets — which flatten when they 
strike their target and are extremely difficult to remove. 

Boomerangs too, are there ; but apparently the Hurs are not adept at the use 
of this type of weapon. 

Noise-makers on view are particularly interesting. They consist of long pieces 
of hollow' lead tubing with bowls, like pipes, at the ends. In these bowls gun- 
powder is fired, the tactics being to trick the local inhabitants into thinking the 
Hurs’ armament is much heavier and more numerous than it is. 

Iron rations, too, are remembered by the Hurs. A bottle is ahown with 
herbs like tea leaves in it. This is described as a ‘•thirst-quenching mixture of 
alacki and ghulkand.” 

But the Hurs' great weapon is the axe. Their method is to shoot a person 
with a gun or rifle at extremely close quarters— in the stomach— and then to drag 
him for a distance by the legs and finish the business with the axe. 

■With large numbers of Hurs being rounded up, however, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that their mentality is almost entirely of the “stab-in-the-back” 
type. 
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The Indian National Congress 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Bardoli — December 23 to December' 30^ 1941 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Bardoli on December 
2S to December 30, 1941, Maiilana Abul Kalam Azad presiding. Members 
present were Barojini Kaidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra 
Prasad, Rajgopalaehariar, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Snarikarrao Deo, Bhalabhai 
Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf All and J. B. 
Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Khan Saheb were present by special invitation, 
Gandhiji attended the sittings of the Committee throughout. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Political Situation 

{For text of the resolution refer A, L C. C\ proceedings), 

Gandhiji’s Lettee to the President 

The Working Committee have received the following letter from Gandhiji 
and recognise the validity of the point he has raised and therefore relieve 
him of the responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay resolution referred 
to by Gandhiji. But the Committee assure him that the policy of non-violence 
adopted under his guidance for the attainment of Swaraj and which has 
prov^ 80 successful in leading to mass awakening and otherwise will be 

adhered to by the Congress. The Working Committee further assure him 
that it would like to extend its scope as far as possible even in free India. 
The Committee hope that Congressmen will render him full assistance in the 
prosecution of his mission, including the offering of civil disobedience. 

Bardoli — 80-12-1941 

Dear'Maulana Sahib, 

In the course of discussion in the Working Committee, I discovered that 
I had committed a grave error in the interpretation of the Bombay resolution. 
I had interpreted it to mean that the Congress was to refuse participation 

in the present or all war on the ground principally of non-violence, I found 
to my astonishment that most members differed from my interpretation and 
held that the opposition need not be on the ground of non-violence. On re- 
reading the Bombay resolution I found that the differing members were right 
and that I had read into it a meaning which its letter could not bear. The 
discovery of the error makes it impossible for me to lead the Congress in 
the struggle for resistance to war effort on grounds in which non-violence 

was not indispensable. I could not, for instance, identify myself with 
opposition to war effort on the ground of ill-will against Great 
Britain. The resolution contemplated material association with Britain in 
the war effort as a price for guaranteed independence of India. If such was 
my view and I believed in the use of violence for gaining independence and yet 
refused participation in the effort as the price of that independence 

1 would consider myself guilty of unpatriotic conduct. It is my certain 
belief that only non-violence can save India and the world from self-extinc- 

tion. Such being the case, I must continue my mission whether I am alone 
or assisted by an organisation or individuals. You will therefore please relieve 

me of the responsibility laid upon me by the Bombay resolution, I must 

continue civil disobedience for the speech against all war with such Oongress- 
men and others whom I select and who believe in the non-violence I have 

contemplated and are willing to conform to prescribed conditions, 

I will not, at this critical period, select for civil disobedience those 

whose services are required to steady and help the people in their respective 

localities. 

Youre sincerely 
M. K, Gandhi 

Working - Committee Instructions 

Recent development in the world situation have brought war near to 

India’s frontiers. This may lead to internal dislocation in certain parts 
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of the country and there is a possibility of some cities being subjected to 
aerial attack. Whatever dangers and difficulties might arise, the real antidote 
to them is to remain cool and collected and on no account to give way to 
nervousness and excitement. Congressmen mast remain at their posts and 
continue their service of the people ; wherever necessity arises they should 
yield places of safety to those in greater need and be ready to render aid to those 
who may require it. 

The Congress can help and serve the people in the difficult times ahead 
only if its organisation is strong and disciplined and Congressmen individually 
and Congress Committees are able to command confidence in their respective 
localities. Congress Committees and Congressmen should, therefore, address 
themselvrs immediately to the task of strengthening the organization and 
maintaining contacts with the people in the villages and towns. Every village 
should, as far as possible, receive the message of the Congress and be prepared 
to face such difficulties as might arise. 

The constructive programme adopted by the Congress, and explained 
from time to time by Gandhiji, is of particular importance at this juncture. 
It is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, to remove 
disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and depressed, 
to promote self-reliance and the co-operative spirit among the people, to 
increase production and have fairer distiibution, but it also furnishes the 
best opportunity and means of contacts with the people and service to them 

which are necessary for winning their confidence. The Working Committee, there- 
fore, call upon Congress Committees and woikers to further this programme 
intensively, and thus exercise a steadying and strengthening influence in times 
of dislocation and uneasiness. 

During such times there is always a possibility of trouble being created 
by unsocial elements in the country. To avoid the emergence of such a situa- 

tion and to meet it when it arises, volunteers should be organised in 
both the urban and rural areas. Such organisations should be formed on the 
basis of strict non-violence and it should always be remembered that the 
Congress adheres to this principle. These volunteers may co-operate with other 
organistions working for similar ends. This volunteer organisation is meant 

for rendering service to the people both normally and in the event of possible internal 
commotion. It should, therefore, avoid conflict with the authorities. 

Prices of commodities have already risen and are causing distress among 

the people and no adequate steps have so far been taken by the authorities 

to meet this situation. These tendencies are likely to be accentuated in the 

future, and dislocation of trade and transport, due to stress of war, may lead 
to scarcity of the necessaries of life as W'ell as of many other things which 
are of every day use. Big scale industries in other countiies have suflered 
heavily on account of the war and transport of goods has become difficult 

on account of military requirements. China has largely overcome these 

difficulties by a wide-spread development of village industries. India may have to 
face similar problems, and village and cottage industries aflbid a solution, desirable 
in itself, and more particulaily, suited to the needs of the moment. Such industries 
can escape to a large extent the effects of dislocation of trade and transport. It 
is, therefore, necessary that this item of the constructive programme should be 
widely taken up and worked up with vigour and earnestness so that the countryside 
may be rendered, as far as possible, self-sufficient in regaid to the necessaries of 
life. The Committee would especially recommend to the villagers the growing 
of food crops at least to cover the needs of the village and appeal to the giain 
dealers not to hold up stores for profit but to release them for consumption at 
fair prices. 

In cases of emergency, when instructions are issued to the public by the 
authorities for the preservation of life and property and the maintenance of public 
order, Congressmen should avoid conflict with the authorities. They should carry 
out such instructions, unless they are contrary to Congress directions. 

Soviet Union and China 

The Soviet Union has stood for certain human, cultural and social values 
which are of great importance to the growth and progress of humanity. The 
Working Committee consider that it would be a tragedy if the cataclysm of war 
involved the destruction of this endeavour and achievement. They have admired 
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the astonishing self-sacrifice and heroic courage of the Soviet people in defence 
of their country and freedom, and send to them their warm sympathy. 

The Committee also send their greetings to the Chinese people who, through 
four and a half years of devastating war and sufiering, have never wavered and 
have set an example of unparalleled heroism. 

Indians in Malaya and Burma 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress record their deep 
sympathy with the people of Malaya, Burma and the East Indies, particularly 
the Indian residents in those countries, in the trials and hardships they are 
facing as a result of the world conflict between ambitious and grasping 

nations, India, absorbed in her own problems and difficulties, cannot forget her 
ehildexn abroad and trust that they will, in the midst of the novel perils 
they have to face, hold together and organise such mutual help as may be 
possible, and thus wrench strength out of misfortune. 

Orissa Ministry 

Ever since the Congress ministry resigned in Orissa efiorts have from time 
to time been made to set up another ministry. The "Working Committee 

notes with regret that some members of the Congress Party have been associated 
with these designs and one of them has been appointed a minister. Such 

members have been called upon by the Parliamentary Sub-Oommittee to 

resign their seats and fulfil their election pledge. Public meetings have been 

held in their constituencies at which their conduct has been condemned and they 
have been called upon by their electors to resign their seats, as they have 
forfeited ^eir confidence. But they have failed to do so. 

The Working Committee considers their conduct as. a betrayal of their 
constituencies and contrary to ordinary constitutional usage and integrity and 
therefore, deserving of the severest condemnation* 

The normal functioning of the Act of 1935 had been suspended under Section 
93 of the Act and the Legislative Assembly has not met for more than two years 
now. When the notification under Section 93 had been withdrawn and a 
new ministry had been formed, it was bound to take the earliest opportunity 

to seek a vote of confidence from the legislature. But the Assembly has not 

been convened although weeks have elapsed since the formation of the ministry. 
The Working Committee is of opinion that the Governor’s failure to convene 
the Assembly thus deprives its members of their rights to pronounce their verdict 
on the conduct of the new ministry and is deserving of condemnation, specially 
in the circumstances mentioned above. A vacancy caused by the death of a member 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly has lemained unfilled for a long time 
and no steps have been taken even^ after the withdrawal of the proclamation 
under Section 93, to hold a bye-election in that constituency. This omission 
which has resulted^ in depriving the electorate of its right to elect a 
representative, in the light of recent developments, is of a piece with the other 
unconstitutional acts mentioned above and equally deserves condemnation. 

The Working Committee approves of the action of the Parliamentary Sub- 

Committee in calling upon the recalcitrant members to resign their seats and 
authorises the President and the Parliamentary Sub-Committee to take such 
discipliuary or other action as mas be necessary. 

A. I. G. C. Meeting at Wardha 

The Working Committee decided that a meeting of the A. I. C, C, be 
held at Wardha on January 15 and subsequent days to consider the present political 
situation. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Wardha — January IB to January 194 B 

A meeting of the W’'oiking Committee was held at Wardha from January 
13 to 17, 1942, Maulana Abni Kal^m Azad presiding. The memheis present weie 
Saiojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Pajendia Prasad, Ealagoral- 
achan, Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Govind Ballabh Pant, Jnmnalal Bajal, Shankar 
Bbulabhai Desai, Syed Mahmud, Piofulla Chandra Gliose, Asaf Ali and 
J. B. Knpalani. 

Psttabbi Sitaiamayya was present by special invitation. Gandbiji attended the 
sitttingB of the Committee throughout* The following reBolutions were passed:— 
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Independence Day 

The Worhing Committee draw the attention of all^ Congress Committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observing properly and with 
due solemnity the Independence Day on January 26, I9l2. Since 19B0 this day 
has been regularly observed all over the country and it has become a 
landmark in our struggle for independence. The celebrations on the 26th must 
express the declaration of our national will to freedom. 

The Working Committee call upon all Congressmen and women to take the 
Independence Pledge given under in public meetings called for the purpose. 
Where owing to illness or other physical disability or owing to being an out of 
the way pdace, individual Congressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they 
should take the pledge in their homes individually or in groups. 

Pledge 

“We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of any 
other peple, to have freedom and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British 
Government in India has not only deprived the India people of their freedom 
but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has rained India 
economicaly, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that 
India must sever the British connection and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete 
Independence. 

“We recognise that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by adhering to 
these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

“We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly resolve 
to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained* 

“We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
ot Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouehability. We shall seek every 
opportunity of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of caste or 
creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those 
who have been neglected and to advance in every way the interests of those who 
are considered to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are oat 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Harijans must be abolished, and Hindus have to forget the distinctions in their 
dail^r conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
religious faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as children of 
mother India, bound by common nationality and common political and economic 
interest. 

“Charka and Khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme, for 
the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding ^Doverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for our personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and bo far as possible, 
products of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

“We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congiess principles and 
to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever it may come, 
for carrying on the strugle for the independence of-India.’’ 

Ee-funotioning of Congeess Committees 

The President’s instructions dated December 27 about the refunctioning of 
Congress Committees are confirmed. All elective Cnugiess Committees will, there- 
fore, continue to function as such and will consist of Satyagrabia as decided after 
the Ramgarh Congress. Those members who ceased to be members of the Commi- 
ttee by not signing the Satyagraha pledge or after signing it did not ofifer Satya- 
graba when called upon to do so, will not be considered members of those 
Committees any longer, unless they were exempted fmm Satyagraha or were 
prevented by illness or other sufficient reason from offering it. Provincial executives 
will consider such cases and take action in accordance with the principles laid 
down above. 
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Primary Membership 

All those who pay their subscription for the year 41 and 42 on or before the 
30th June shall be deemed to have been primary members of the Congress for 
those years in terms of articles III and IV of the Congress Constitution. 

The Working Committee also considered the non -official resolutions to be 
moved at the A. I. C. C. meeting. 

The Committee considered the following matters. 

(1) The Punjab Assembly Party 

The Committee considered the representation from the Congress Party in the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly requesting permission to attend the Assembly meetings. 
The Committee after consulting Main Iftikharuddin and some members of the 
Assembly decided that in the existing circumstances no useful purpose will be 
served by lifting the ban against Congress members attending the Punjab Assembly. 
The Parliamentary Board may, however, permit attendance under special circums- 
tances for specific purposes, 

(2) Assam 

The president reported to the Committee that he had been informed that 
Lakhimpur in the province of Assam had been declared by the Government as a 
Notified Area. As a consequence many normal activities of the Congress were 
banned. Congressmen in the province asked for directions. The Committee 
decided that Congressmen in Lakhimpur should carry on normal Congress activities 
as far as possible and avoid conflict with the authorities. 

(3) Provincial Contributions to the A I. C. C. 

In view of the suspension of the normal activities of the Congress^ due to the 
inauguration of Individual Civil Disobedience movement the Committee decided 
that the provincial contributions to the A. I. 0. C. for the year 1941 be remitted 
and only contributions for the year 1942 be realized. 

(4) Discirlinary Action 

The attention of the Committee was drawn to the fact that members of the 
Forward Bloc and the Communist Party have been carrying on for a long time 
anti-Congress propaganda and activities. For the Central Assembly bye-election 
the Forward Bloc set up a candidate of their own against the nominee. The 
Committee decided that it was open to any P. 0. O. to take disciplinary action 
imainst members of any group if their activities were against Congress policies and 
if they flouted Congress discipline. 

(5) Funds of the West Kistna Godavari District 

The Committee passed the following resolution about the funds of West 
Kistna Godavari district deposited in the Andhra Bank. 

Bead letter from Mr. A, Anjayya forwarded by the President, Andhra Provin- 
cial Congress Committee. 

Besolved that 

If the suit filed by Mr. A. Anjayya in the Bezwada subcourt is withdrawn 
by the party as stated in the aforesaid letter, the President, A. I. C. C. is authorised 
to arrange with the Andhra Bank Ltd., Masuiipatam and to draw at once the 
deposit in the Bank made in the name of Shri Bajendra Prasad as President of 
the A. I. O. 0. 

The President is further authorised to make the money available for utilisation 
in the following manner : — 

The amount shall be spent for some item or items failing within the purview 
of the Constructive programme of the Congress at such centre ox centres in the 
West Kistna District and in such manner as may be decided upon by a Board 
appointed by the Executive Committee of ths Andhra P. C. 0. in which Dr. B. 
Pattsbiri Sitaramayya and a representative chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the West Kistna District Congress Committee shall be included. The Andhra 
P. C, 0. Executive may include also a member as suggested in Mr. A. Anjayya's 
letter, 'ihe Board so appointed shall hold the moneys and utilize them for the 
aforesaid purpose, the tenure of the members of the Board and the rules under 
which they shall function shall be settled by the Executive of the Andhra P. O. O. 

(6) Local Bodies 

The Committee was of opinion that it was not desirable at present for 
Congressmen to involve themselves in local bodies elections. The P. 0. Os. however 
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are left free to decide this question in the light of local circumstances subject to 
the general Congress policy of non-participation in war effort. 

Proceedings of the A. I. C. C, Meeting 

Wardha — January IS and 16^ 1942 


A meeting of the A. I. C. 0. was held at Wardha on January 15 and 16 
in a spacious pandal erected^ for the purpose. 219 members out of a total 
of 390 were present. The province- vise attendance was as follows : — 


SI. 

No. Province 

No. of 

Total strength 



members present 

of the Province 

1. 

Ajmer 

5 

5 

2. 

Andhra 

20 

27 

3. 

Assam 

3 

8 

4. 

Bihar 

18 

41 

5. 

Bengal 

21 

51 

6. 

Bombay 

3 

5 

7. 

Delhi 

4 

4 

a 

Gujarat 

12 

16 

9. 

Karnatak 

8 

16 

10. 

Kerala 

4 

12 

11. 

Mahakoshal 

15 

15 

12. 

Maharashtra 

15 

22 

13. 

Nagpur 

5 

5 

14, 

N. W. F. P. 

3 

7 

15. 

Punjab 

10 

29 

16. 

Sind 

5 

5 

17 , 

Tamilnadu 

18 

29 

18. 

U. P. 

27 

64 

19. 

Utkal 

14 

18 

20. 

Vidarbha 

4 

5 


President 

1 



Ex-presidents 

4 

6 



219 

390 


The Pbesibent’s Statement 

Commencing the proceedings Mavlana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress Presi- 
dent reviewed the events that led to the Bombay resolution of the A. I, C. O. in 
1940 and the individual civil disobedience movement under the leadership of Gan- 
dhiji. He also explained the circumstances under which the Bardoli resolution of 
the Working Committee was passed. 

Maulana Sahib said : ’‘Nothing had happened to warrant a change in the coun- 
try’s attitude. We were today exactly where we were fifteen months ago when the 
A. I. 0. 0. met at Bombay and passed the resolution on Satyagraha. We had not 
moved an inch forward. Not that wi did not want to move. We wanted control 
of the Government of our country, we wanted freedom and independence whether 
in times of peace or war.’’ Proceeding he said that he had no doubt that the mem- 
bers present would agree with the Working Committee that nothing has happened 
during the last fifteen months to induce Congress to change its attitude to war 
which was one of complete non-co-operation. That was the Congress position in 
1940 and that remains the position today. 

The Congress President then explained that there were two alternatives before 
the Congress ; One was slavish submission to the autocracy that rules the country 
and the other declaration to the world of our attitude to the present war which 
was one of non-co-operation with it unless certain vital conditions were fulfilled. At 
Bombay, nay, earlier, the Congress turned a new leaf. It was imperative to give 
a fight in order to protect the honour and maintain the very existence of the 
Congress. The movement launched by Gandhiji in terms of the Bombay resolution 
was of a special kind. It was a representative and selective movement. AH the 
previous Civil Disobedience Movements were mass movements. This one was 
confined to select individuals. It was not the aim of the movement to embarrass 
the Government in its war effort. 

At Bardoli the events of the last fifteen months were reviewed and stock of 
the existing situation taken. The outcome of Bardoli deliberations was before the 
members. 
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Tbe Congress president then explained wherein he and many other members 
of the Working Committee differed from Gandhiji leading to Gandhip’s decision to 
be reliered of the offitnal leadership of the Congress. Gandhiji was opposed to 
participation in the war on the pure ground of non-violence whereas they were 
opposed to it on political grounds. Gandhiji had declared that he would not have 
the independence of India if secured at the coat of non-violence and on the condi- 
tion that the country should participate in war. That was not his (Manlana 
Sahib's) position or of those who agreed with him. He was prepared to accept the 
independence of the country at any time it was available, whether in times of 
peace or under the shadow of war. He would of course make certain that the 
Independence got or achieved was of the genuine variety. Nothing pained him 
more than to have to differ from Gandhiji but he could not be false to himself, 
If the political demand formulated by the Congress was conceded and the country 
had full and genuine independence he did not think the country would reject it. 
Though it was a remote contingency it could not be ruled out of calculation* 

People had misunderstood the Bardoli resolution, said Maulana Sahib, the 
reason being the simultaneous appearance of another resolution of the Working 
Committee by which Gandhiji was relieved of the responsibility laid upon him by 
the Bombay resolution. The two resolutions were independent of each other. It 
was not correct to say that Gandhiji was relieved of the leadership of the Congress 
in order to enable the Working Committee to repeat its conditional offer of partici- 
pation in the war The resolution of the Working Committee was no more than 
restatement of the well known Congress position. The bonds between the Congress 
and Gandhiji were indissoluble ; death alone could snap them. 

Minutes 

After the speech of the Congress President the General Secretary placed be- 
fore the Committee the minutes of the last meeting of the A. I. C* C. held at 
Bombay on June 19, 1940. The minutes were duly confirmed. 

Condolence 

The following condolence resolutions were passed 
Srinivasa Ivbngab 

This meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. records its deep sense of sorrow and loss at 
the death of Sri Srinivasa Iyengar, ex-president of the Congress and conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to the members of his family. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore 

The All India Congress Committee offers its sorrowful and reverent homage 
to the memory of Ea!)iadia Nath Tagore who has passed away in the fullness of 
his magniffceiifc achievement, leaving an imperishable heritage to his country 
and the world. India thinks of him with pride and gratitude and glories in this 
great son of hers who came in line with her ancient sages and as an embodiment 
of her own rich and manifold culture. Full of tbe wisdom that has been Indians 
splendid inheritance, he was a living synthesis of the old and the new, of the East 
and the West. To our rich inheritance he added the glowing products of his 
mind and imagination and created a world of song and joy and beauty which 
lightened the burden of the present generation and which will inspire the genera- 
tions to come. True son of India, he yearned and laboured for the freedom of 
the motherland and the ending of her poverty and her many other ills ; true 
citizen of the world, who knew no narrow boundaries, he sought peace and free- 
dom and enlightenment for mankind. In Santiniketan and Visva-Bharati he 
created the schools and university of his dreams and it is India’s privilege and 
duty to nurture them, so that they may grow and flower and be the monument of 
one whose magnificent life will ever be a challenge and an inspiration to his 
countrymen. 

A. I. G. O. Members and other Congressmen 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. expresses its sense of sorrow at tiie death of 
those members of this committee and other congressmen who have passed away 
during the last 15 months and conveys to the bereaved families it sincere 
sympathy. 

GandhijPs Speech 

After the passing of the condolence resolutions the President requested Mahatma 
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Gandhi to address the members. The following is a summary of Gandhiji’s speech 
in Hindustani introducing the Bardoli Ee&olution. 

I was not a little perturbed when the Maulana raised me sky-high. I do 
not live up in the air. I am of the earth, earthy. I have never seen* an aeroplane. 

I am like you, an ordinary mortal made of common clay. 

The question of ahirasa would not have come up before you, had it not come 
up before the Working Committee in Bardoli. And it was well that it came up. 
The result has been good not. bad. But before I say anything on the question, 
let me make one or two things clear. 

I am, as I have said, an ordinary mortal like you. Had that not been the 
case, we should not have been able to work together these twenty years Ahimsa 
with me is a creed, the breath of my life. But it is never as a creed that I placed 
it before India, or for the matter of that before anyone except in casual informal 
talks. I placed it before the Congress as a political method, to be employed for 
the solution of political questions. It may be it is a novel method, but It does 
not on that account lose its political character. I tried it for the first time in 
South Africa— after I found that all the so-called constitutional remedies, with 
which Congress work in India had made me familiar, had failed. The question 
there was exclusively of the political existence of Indians who had settled in South 
Africa as merchants, petty hawkers, etc. It was for them a question of life and 
death, and it was in dealing with it that this method of non-violence came to me. 
The various measures that I adopted there were not the work of a visionary or a 
dreamer. They were the work of an essentially practical man dealing with practi- 
cal political questions. ^ As a political method, it can always be changed, modified, 
altered, even given up in preference to another. If, therefore, I say to you that 
our policy should not be given up today, I am talking political wisdom. It is 
political insight. It has served us in the past, it has enabled ns to cover many 
stages towards Independence, and it is as a politician that 1 suggest to you that 
it is a grave mistake to contemplate its abandonment. If I have carried the Con- 
gress with me all these years, it is in my capacity as a politician. It is hardly 
fair to describe my method as religious because it is new. 

The Maulana has affectionately used high words of praise for me, but I can- 
not accept them. I have been taunted as a Bania. I regard that as a certificate 
of merit. The article in my possession is an invaluable pearl. It has to be 
weighed in the proper scales, and those who can pay the price for it can have it. 
It cannot be bartered away even for Independence. 

Non-violence has brought ns near to Swaraj as never before. We dare not 
exchange it even for Swaraj. For Swaraj thus got will be no true Swaraj. The 
question is not what we will do after Swaraj. It is whether under given condi- 
tions we can give up non-violence to win Swaraj. Again, do you expect to win 
real Independence by abandoning non-violence ? Independence for me means the 
Independence of the humblest and poorest amongst us. It cannot be obtained by 
joining the war. For the Congress to join any war before the attainment of 
Complete Independence is to undo the work of the past twenty years. 

And yet why is it that I stand before you to plead with you to accept the 
resolution, and not even to divide the house ? The reason is that the resolution 
reflects the Congress mind. It undoubtedly is a step backward. We hai^e not a 
clean slate to write on. Our elders have taken a step which has produced world- 
wide reactions. To alter the resolution out of shape is to ignore these. It would 
be unwise to change the policy adopted by the Working Committee. The woild 
had a right to think that the Working Cqminittee^s policy would be endorsed by 
you. At one time I had thought of dividing the A. I. C. C., but I saw that it 
would be a mistake. It would be almost violence. Non-violence does not act in 
the ordinary way. 

Sometimes a step back is a prelude to a step forward. It is highly likely 
that our step will be of that character. 

The resolution is a mirror in which all groups can see themselves. The 
original was Jawabarlalji’s draft, but it was referred to a sub-committee at whose 
hands it has undergone material changes. The original had left no room for 
Fajaji to work. The sub-committee opened a tiny window for him to squeeze in. 
Jawaharlalji’s opposition to participation in the effort is almost as strong as mine, 
though bis reasons are different. Kajaji would participate, if certain conditions 
acceptable to the Congress were fulfilled. The non-violent non -co-operators like 
Rajendra Babu have certainly a place, for, until the remote event takes place, non- 
yiplence rules supreme. 

36 
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It is no longer open to the Government and the Congress critics to say that 
the Congress has banged the door to negotiation on the impossible or unpolitical 
ground of non-violence. The resolution throws the burden on the Government of 
wooing the Congress on the basis of participation in the war effort. That nothing 
is to be expected from the Government is probably too true. Only the resolution 
puts the Congress right with the expectant world. And since there is a party^ in 
the Congress who will welcome an honourable offer that will satisfy the rigidest 
test it is as well that the resolution has accommodated this party. It is likely in 
the end to make all of one mind. Out and out believers in non-violence of the 
political type have the whole field open to them. 

When there was a talk of the A. 1. 0. 0. being possibly divided, several 
people contemplated the prospect with trepidation, lest the Congress should again 
listen to mad Gandhi’s advice in order to retain his leadeiship, and become a 
religious organisation instead of the political organisation that it has been all these 
years. Let me disabuse them of their fear, and say that the Congress can do no 
such thing, that we have not wasted the past twenty years. All that the Congress 
has decided to do is that it will allow the world to deal with it in terms that 
the world can understand, and if the terms are good enough, it will accept them. 
But you may be also sure that the Congress will not be easily satisfied. It will 
go on repeating ‘Not this’, ‘Not this’, until it wins the real commodity it wants. 
You will, therefore, say exactly what you want, and I will also say all I want. 
That is why I have decided to issue three weeklies, and I will go on venting 
my views therein with the fullest freedom, as long as I am allowed to do so. 
In the meanwhile, if you can get what you want, you will strike the 
bargain, and you may be sure that 1 will not shed a single tear. I therefore do 
want to cheat the world of its jubilation over the reosolution. I do not 
want the Congress to look ridiculous in the eyes of the world. I do not want 
it to be said that in order to retain my leadership you bade good-bye to 

your convictions. 

Borne friends have complained that the resolution has no operative clause. 
The complaint is true so far as the resolution is concerned. The resolution had to 
be merely explanatory. It is addressed less to Congressmen, it is addressed to the 
world. It is not even addressed to the Government. 

But there are the instructions about the constructive programme for Congress- 
men, They form the operative part. It is a substitute for civil disobedience 

and the parliamentary programme. Civil disobedience has been wisely reserved 
for me as an expert. It is good that, so long as I am alive and well in mind, 
it is 80 reserved. And so far as I am concerned, there will be none, ff the 

Government do not interfere with Harijan, For this weekly will constitute 

enough propaganda against Germans, Italians or Japanese. I can have none 
against the Russiarjs who have done great things for the proletariat. The Chinese 
sail in the same boat with us. I would like to think that India will, through 
her non-'^iolenee be a messengsr of peace to the whole world. Even political 
non-violence has potency of which we have no conception. Harijan will deliver 
the message of peace from week to week. But if this is not permitted, then will 
be the time for civil disobedience as a token. I want every worker to be out for 
constructive work. And if I am rendered penless, I may become the sole resister'. 
But I have no fixed plan. Events will show the way. 

So much for civil disobedience. 

Though the parliamentary mentality has come to stay, in my opinion the 
parliamentary programme can have no place in Congress work so long at the 
war lasts. The Congress cannot handle it without identifying itself with the 
war effort. I have always held that at all times it is the least part of a nation’s 
activity. The most important and permanent work is done outside. Legislators 
are not the masters but servants of their electors — the nation. The less, therefore, 
we look at and depend upon parliaments the better. Power resides in the 
people either through their arms or through their civil disobedience, more 
comprehensively described as non-violent non -cooperation. But the power of non- 
cooperation comes only through solid, incessant constructive work. Non-violent 
strength comes from construction, not destruction. Hence today the constructive 
programme is the only thing before the Congress. And in this all parties 
are at one. 

Do not please go away with the idea that there is a rift in the Congress lute. 
The Working Committee has worked like members of a happy family. Somebody 
suggested that Pandit Jawaharlal and I were estranged. It will re<luire much 
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more titan differences of opinion to estrange us. We have had differences from 
the moment we became co-workers, and yet I have said for some years and say 

now that not Rajaji but Jawaharlal will be my successor. He says he does 
not understand my language, and that he speaks a language foreign to me. 
This may or may not be true. But language is no bar to a union of 

hearts. And I know this that when I am gone he will speak my language. 

Let there be no lack of understanding or zeal among Congressmen. Neither 
Jawaharlal nor Rajaji will let you be idle. I certainly will not. Lastly, let those 
who think the constructive programme is insipid know that there is nothing 

in the Working Oommittee^s resolutions to prevent a Congressman at his own 
risk from leading civil disobedience-individual or mass. If he succeeds, he will 
win nothing but praise from all. But let me warn enthusiasts that they will 

not handle the weapon with any success. They will only damage themselves and 

the cause by any hasty or ignorant action. And let me say as your expert 

that those who regard the constructive programme as insipid do not know what 
non-violence is and how it works. 

Some Congressmen are sorry because I have relinquished the leadership of 
Congress. You have not lost me. You would lose me only if I ceased to be 
loyal to the Congress, only if I became a visionary, only if I ceased to be a practical 
man. It is not at Bardoli that I left the Congress ; I did so seven years ago 

at Bombay, and I did so in order to be able to render greater service to the country 

and the Congress. Colleagues like the Sardar and Rajendia Babu are not happy 
over the resolution, but I am asking them not to leave the Working Committee. 
But even if they leave the Congress, the Congress is not going to cease to function. 
Its work will go on, whether they aie there or not. No man, however great, is 
indispensable to the Congress. Those who built up the Congress like Dadabhai, 
Pherozeshah and Tilak are no more, but the Congress still functions. For they 
have left for us an edifice to woik upon and expand. And if the passing away 
of these leaders has not made any difference, why should the withdrawal of other 
leaders make any ? 

Pt. JawaharlaPs Speech 

Pt, Jawaho-rlal Nehru then moved the following resolution recommended by the 
Working Committee. The resolution was seconded by Rajagopalachari. The 
Working Committee resolution with a minor change accepted by the Committee 
was passed, 19 voting against it. Some members of the Committee remained 
neutral. All amendments moved were rejected. 

Political Situation 

Fourteen months have elapsed since the Working Committee held their last 
meeting and during this period the world has fallen ever deeper into the abyss of 
war and rushed headlong towards self-destruction. The members of the Committee 
have met again on their release from prison and given earnest thought to all the 
national and international developments during this fateful period of human 
history. The burden of guiding the Congress and the nation at this critical stage 
when old problems assume a new significance and war approaches the frontiers of 
India bringing new problems in its train, is a heavy one which the Committee can 
only shoulder worthily with the full co-operation of the people of India. The 
Committee have endeavoured to keep in view the principles and objectives for which 
the Congress has stood during these past many years and considered them in the 
larger context of world conditions and world freedom. The Committee are 
convinced that full freedom for the people of India is essential even, and more 
especially, in the present state of world turmoil, not only for India’s sake but for 
the sake of the world. The Committee also hold that real peace and freedom can 
only be established and endured on the basis of world co-operation between 
free nations. 

The Committee gave full expression to their attitude towards the War in 
their statement issued on September 14, l939. wherein they condemned Nazi and 
fascist aggression and expressed their willingness to help the cause of freedono and 
democracy, provided the objectives of the war were clearly stated and acted upon, 
in so far as was possible, in the present. If freedom and democracy were those 
objectives then the;^ must necessarily include the ending of imperialism and the 
recognition of the independence of India. Subsequent pronouncements made on 
behalf of the British Goyernment and their reactionary and oppressive policy made 
it clear that this Government was determined to maintain and intensify its 
imperialist hold and exploitation of the Indian people. British policy was one of 
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deliberate insult to Indian nationalism, of a perpetuation of unrestrained authori- 
tarianiam and the encouragement of disruptive and reactionary elements. Not only 
has every offer made by the Congress for an honourable compromise been rejected, 
but public opinion voiced by organisations regarded as moderate has also 

been donted. ^ j 

The Congress was, therefore, compelled, in order to defend the honour and 

the elementary rights of the Indian people and the integrity of the nationalist 

movement to request Gandhiji to guide the Congress in the action that should be 
taken. Mahatma Gandhi desirous of avoiding embarrassment to his opponent as 
far as possible, especially during the perils and dangers of war, limited the satya- 
graha movement which he started to selected individuals who conformed to certain 
tests he had laid down. That satyagraha has now proceeded for over fourteen 
months and about twenty-five thousand Congressmen have suffered impiisonment 
while many thousands of others who ofiered satyagraha in the Frontier Province 
and elsewhere were not arrested. The Committee desire to express their respectful 
appreciation of Gandhijrs leadership and of the response of the nation to it, and 
are of opinion that this has strengthened the people. 

Throughout this period the attitude of the British Government has been hostile 
to Indian freedom and it has functioned in India as a completely authoritarian 
government, insulting the deeply cherished convictions and feelings of the people. 
Neither the professions of freedom and democracy, nor the perils and catastrophes 
that have come in the wake of war, have affected this attitude and policy, and such 
changes as have taken place have been for the worse. 

The recent release of a number of political prisoners has no significance or 
importance and the circumstanees attending it, and official pronouncements made 
make it clear that it is not connected with any change of policy. Large numbers 
of detenus, who are kept in prison under the Defence of India Act without trial 
and whose only offence seems to be that they are ardent patriots impatient of 
foreign rule and determined to achieve the independence of the country, still 
remain in prison. Recent arrests of prominent persons and their treatment in 
prison also indicate that the old policy is being pursued as before. 

While there has been no change in Britain’s policy towards India, the 
Working Committee must nevertheless take into full consideration the new world 
situation that has arisen by the development of the war into a world conflict and 
its approach to India. The sympathies of Congress must inevitably lie with the 
peoples who are the subject of aggressiou /rom any quarter and who are fighting I 
for their freedom. But only a free and independent India can be in a position 
to undertake the defence of the country on a national basis and be of help in the 
furtherance of the large causes that are emerging from the storm of war. The whole 
background in India is one of hostility and of distrust ot the British Government 
and not even the most far-reaching promise can alter this background nor 

can a subject India offer voluntary or willing help to an arrogant imperialism 
which is indistinguishable from fascist authoritarianism. 

The Committee is, therefore, of opinion that the resolution of the A.I.C.G. 

passed in Bombay on September 16. 1940, holds to-day and defines Congress 

policy still. 

Baba Eajendra Prosad’s Speech 

In the course of the discussion on the resolution Babu Rajendra Prasad made 
the following statement clarifying the position of those members of the Working 
Committee who did not entirely agree with the resolution and had therefore 
remained neutral. 

“I seek your permission to make my own position and that of some other 

members of the Working Committee clear regarding the resolution. This resolution 
opens the door, however small the opening may be, for armed help in this war 
particularly for the defence of the country and for the larger causes which are 
emerging out of it, provided that British Government accepts India’s demands. 
Our belief is that arms have not settled any dispute in the world nor are they 
ever hkely to do so in future. It is the universal experience of all countries that 
dependence on arms leads from one war to another. The defeated party starts 
preparing for another war so that it may defeat the victor and in this way 
one war lays the foundation of another war and nothing gets settled. We, there- 
fore, believe that war has not solvod any prolcm and nothing can be finally 

Note: The amendment repsesented by the words in italics was accepted by 
the Working Committee, 
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settled 80 long as dependence on arms continues. What I am stating here is not a 
mere theoretical proposition. We are convinced that it is also politically necessary. 
The happenings in the world even in the course of the present war have shown the 
futility of armed resistance in the case of many countries which have had warlike 
traditions and had made tremendous preparations for war. It is politically wrong 
in our opinion to involve the country in war at this time. Having accepted the 
path of non-violence the country has made tremendous progress during the last 
twenty or twenty-two years. The benefit which the country has derived from it is 
obvious. We do not like to give up this tried principle at this critical time even to 
a limited extent. We, therefore, consider that the opening that this resolution 
provides for armed assistance in this war is not in the best interests of the country 
and we wish that India should not in this war and on the present occasion also in 
the least relax its hold of the principle of Ahimsa. We realise at the same time 
that by merely passing the resolution we are not called upon to take up arms to- 
day. That can happen only if the British Government makes a declaration in 
favour of Independence of India and transfers the responsibility of administration 
to our people. There appears to be no change of that happening today. We have 
not accordingly thought it necessary to resign from the orking Committee. When 
the British Government opens the way for armed assistance by the Congress, then 
will be the time for us to make our choice.” 

Instbuctions 

The following ‘Instructions’ recommended by the Working Committee were 
passed by the A. I, G. G. : — 

“This meeting of the A. I. 0. C. endorses the following instructions issued by 
the Working Committee and calls upon all Provincial and other Subordinate Con- 
gress Committees to give effect to them within their respective areas. The Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees are authorised to supplement them wherever necessary. 
The Committee expects every member of an elective Congress Committee to devote 
himself actively to the execution of some item of this programme, and to send 
periodical reports of the woik done by him to his committee : — 

For text of the instructions seepage 274. 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Eripalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees: — 

Circular No. 1. — January 21, 1942 

Now that the Bardoli resolution has been accepted by the A. I. C. C. all 
controversies created in its wake must cease. Congressmen and Congress Commi- 
ttees must forget the remote contingency of an understanding with the authorities, 
in which the mover of the resolution did not himself believe. They must direct 
their energies to the task before the country in the present emergency when the 
war has approached the borders of India. In this connection the Working Com- 
mittee at Bardoli issued certain instructions for the guidance of Gongiessmen and 
Congress Committees which have since been embodied in a resolution of the A. I. 
C. 0. A copy of these instructions was forwarded to you from our camp office at 
Bardoli. Copy of the resolution based upon the Bardoli instructions is sent here- 
with for your information and necessary action thereon. 

The resolution rightly points out that the Congress can help and serve the 
people “only if its organisation is strong and disciplined.” For then alone can 
congressmen command the confidence of the people. We must, therefore, address 
ourselves immediately “to the task of strengthening the organisation and reviving 
and maintaining contact with the people in the villages and towns”. To this end 
it is essential that every village “should receive the message of the Congress.” But 
this alone is not enough. The Congress message must be accompanied by concrete 
day to day activity. The present resolution states that the “constructive programme 
adopted by the Congress and explained from time to time by Gandhiji is of parti- 
cular importance at this juncture.” Worked in the spirit of its author, it means 
no harm whatsoever to any legitimate party or interest. In the words of the pre- 
sent resolution “it is meant not only to bring about unity among various groups, 
to remove disabilities which keep sections of the community backward and depress- 
ed, to promote self-reliance and the cooperative spirit among the people, to increase 
prodjuction and have fairer distribution, but it also furnishes the best opportunity 
and means of contact with the people and service to them which are necessary for 
winning their confidence.” In fact the constructive programme represents duties 
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neglected heretofore, the non -performance of which has principally resulted in our 
present state of helplessness and siavery. In the circumstances existing today, on 
account of war, when piices of commodities have alieady risen and are rising and 
causing distress and no adequate steps have been so tai taken by the authorities to 
meet the situation “the consti active programme presents unique opportunities not 
only to steady the people but to serve and organise them.” I'he high prices and 
aearcit^ due to dislocation of trade and transport are likely to increase than 
diminish in the near future, due to the increasing stress of war. At such a time 
it is not big industry, the target of the war machine, but small decentralised indus- 
try carried on in the villages, that is likely to help and serve us. 

To secure effective and speedy working ot the constructive programme follow- 
ing directions may be noted and carried out as far as possible. 

(1) The P. 0. Cs should get from all the districts lists of workers with 
their names and addresses and record of work. 8uch lists may also be sent to the 
A. I. 0. O. ojffice. 

(2) Chief provincial workers should visit various districts and call meetings 
of workers and explain to them the steps that have to be taken for carrying out 
tlie various items of the programme. The names of such workers as consent to 
participate in any item or items of the programme must be recorded and suitable 
work organised for them. 

C3) A Provincial member-in -charge or a sub-committee for constructive work 
be appointed. The person in charge or in the ease of the committee its members 
must have full faith in the economic and political efficacy of the programme to be 
worked out. There may be similar members-in-charge or committees in the dis- 
tricts. Such members-in charge or committees will keep themselves in constant 
touch with workers iu the district, ‘.understand and meet their difficulties, raise 
funds and do such other work as may be necessary for the efficient working of the 
programme. 

(4) Tiaining centres may be opened, if possible, in every district where 
workers will receive necessary training in the different departments of work under- 
taken. The P. O. Os must also try to have the services of agricultural experts, 
who would advise village cultivators about the best food crops that can be grown 
and their substitutes in the present emergency. 

(5) Days may be observed throughout the province to popularise different 
items of the constructive programme. For instance, there may be a Khadi Day, 
a Hindu-Muslim Unity Day, a Harijan Day, a rural uplift day and the like* These 
days should not be merely for show. They should serve to focus people’s attention 
on the various aspects of our nation — building activity. 

During these times of stress and strain, owing to the great poverty, un- 
employment and scarcity prevalent in ^ the land, there are possibilities of food 
riots and consequent looting of grain shops, etc. We have reports of such 
looting and noting from several places. Advantage may also be taken by anti- 
social forces of the prevalent uncertainty and scarcity to create internal con- 
fusion. If the constructive programme is worked in the p^roper spirit the 

possibilities of looting aud rioting will be minimised. To that extent the 
anti-social forces can also be kept in check. But this may not be enough. Therefore, 
wherever possible volunteer corps may be formed. They must be principally 
in rural areas, tor self-reliance, mutual cooperation and to face any emergency 
that may arise. Though a uniform and some sort of drill increase the efficiency 
of a volunteer corps, yet in the present circumstances, wherever there is any 
possibility of conflict with authorities or with rival organisations, such aids 
may be dispensed with. The external help derived from uniform, drill etc. 

can be more than compensated by the patriotic zeal and enthusiasm of the 

organisation and its members. Wherever possible the Congress volunteers 
should cooperate with like organisations of other parties with similar aims. 
It is needless to remind you that non-violence must be the basic principle of 
our volunteer organisation. 

In short “To the villages” must be slogan of Congressmen. Every member 
of a Congress executive or of an elective Committee, if not every Primary 
Member, should make himself responsible for some one or more items of cons- 
tructive programme. He must keep a careful day to day diary of his work. 
Such diaries must be insi ected by the authorities from time to time and 
suggestions made and instructions issued in the light of what is recorded. 

The A. L 0. C. office must be kept fully informed of the organisa- 
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tion introduced and the progress of the work undertaken. The head office will 
always be happy and ready to cooperate in the effoit. 

Please acknowledge* 

Circular No. i3. — January 27^ 1942 

(1) We aie sending you herewith copy of the resolution passed by the 
Working Committee at its last meeting held at "VTardha about the enrolment 
of Primary members. 

Those who want to continue their membership have to get themselves 
enrolled for the current as well as the preceding year and pay a consolidated 
fee of eight annas. Continuity of membership will entitle them to participate 
in elections as laid down in Art. VII Sub-clauses (a) and (c). Those who 
want to enrol themselves for this year have to pay the usual membership fee 
of four annas. 

(2) The office has been receiving enquiries about matters connected with 
Local bodies. For the guidance of Congiessmen and Congress Committees the 
Congress policy about local bodies is stated here afresh : — 

The Congress policy of non-cooperation in war effort still continues. In 
accordance with that policy Congress panics must withdiaw from such local 
bodies as have participated in the war effort in the past or do so now or in 
the future. Wherever Congressmen have withdiawn from such bodies they cannot 
contest bye-elections. An exception to this rule was made only in the case of Madras 
Corporation. It must be cieaily understood that the act of cooperation in war 
effort is continuous. It lasts at least as long as the particular local body that 
cooperated in the war effort continues in existence. 

In deciding whether Congress Committees should ^ participate m any fresh 
elections to local bodies regard should be had to the circumstances prevailing in 
the province or localities concerned. Theie is no ban against contesting these 
elections. The Provincial Congress Committees are left fiee to decide the matter 
in the light of the effect such contests would have on the policy of non- 
paiticipation in the war effort and the working of the general programme of 
the Congress. 

Circular No. 3. — February 8. 1942 

Several questions regarding the interpretation of the Working Committee 
resolution on ‘refunetiouing of Congress Committees’ have been referred to us for 
decision. Since these questions affect a large number of congressmen, the position 
is made clear here. 

A too rigid interpretation of the resolution should be avoided. It should be 
enough for the purpose of the_ resolution, if congressmen broadly conformed to 
the condition laid down therein. For example, those who went to jail once but 
could not repeat satyagraba on release should be allowed to remain on the 
elective committees. Also those intending satyagrahis who sent their names to 
Gandhiji for approval but were not accepted may be allowed to remain on the 
committees. Those who were arrested befoie the C. Disobedience movement started 
or those who were ariested under the Defence of India Kules during the pendency 
of the movement should be considered qualified for holding offices and remaining 
members of elective committees. In doubtful cases full advantage of the doubt must 
be given to the members concerned. 

The policy to be followed should be liberal. No party prejudices must be 
allowed to vitiate a just and equitable decision. If yet there are complicated cases 
they must be referred to some impartial tribunal. 

The expression ‘elective committees’ occnrrring in the resolution covers all 
Committees from the A. I, 0. 0. and the P. C. C. downward. 

The vacancies created should be filled up. In the bye-elections nobody can 
stand as a candidate who is disqualified in terms of the resolution. 

You will please send copy of this circular to your subordinate committees. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

War dha— March 17-18, 1943 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Wardha on March 17 and 
18, 1942, Maulana Abul Kalam Asad presided. The members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Kajagopalachariar. Shaukarrao 
Deo, Bhtilabhai Desai. Govind Ballabh Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghose, Asaf Ali, 
Khan Sahib and J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Jairamdas Daulatram attended the meeting by 
special invitation* Gandhiji was present at the afternoon sitting of the Committee, 
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Minutes 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha on 
January 13-17, 1942 were confirmed. 

Late Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

The Committee passed the following resolution on the death of Seth 

Jamnalal Baja]. , , . , , it i 

The Working Committee record their deepest sorrow at the suadeii and 

premature death of their colleague Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who for twenty years 
was a member of the Committee and treasurer of the Congress, and who had 
set an example of selfieps and silent sacrifice for the public good. In particular 
he had devoted himself to constructive national activities and built up numerous 
institutions which are today the living syrabois of his great ability, self-saciifice 
and capacity for organisation. In his death the country has lost a great 
true servant and a leader and Congressmen iiave been deprived of a dear 
comrade whose counsel was always precious. and who was as a brother 
to the many who worked with him. The Committee send their sincei'est 
sympathy to Srimati Janki Bai Bajaj and to the other members of Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj’s family. 

Constructive Programme 

The Working Committee considered the steps taken by the P, C. 0. C/s 
to carry out the programme of self-protection and self-sufficiency laid down 
by the A. I. C 0- in January last and the progress made so far. The Committee 
were of the opinion that while work was being organised in some provinces 
there was not sufficient stir in others. It decided that (») the A. I O. C. 
office should send out inspectors to the provinces often er. (tt) The provinces 
should seek greater co-operation from the A. I. S. A. and A. I, V. I. A. (iu) 
The A. I. C, 0. office should send farther instruettions to the P. C. C,’s. 

Punjab 

The President placed before the Committee a letter from the leader 
of the Congress Assembly Party in the Punjab asking for premission 
to attend the Assembly. The Committee was of opnion that nothing 
had happened which called for change in its previous decision. The 
parlimentary Sub-Committee was free to permit attendance on special occasions 
for specific purposes. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Delhi— March to April 11. 1942 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held in Delhi from March 
29 to April 11, 1942, Maulana Abnl Kalam Aznd presiding. The members 
present were Sarojiiii Naidu, Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel. Rajendra 
Prasad. Rajagopalachariar, Shankarrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh 
Pant, Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali, Khan Sahib and J. B. Kripalani. 

Pattabhi Sitaramayya was present by special invitation. Gandhiji attended 
the sittings of the Working Committee meetings till April 4th. 

Draft Declaration 

The Committee considered the draft declaration issued by Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the British Government. The resolution of the Working 
Committee on this declaration as also the correspondence that passed 
between the Congress President and Sir Stafford Cripps are given in full in 
page 224 and following. 

National Week 

The Committee pased the following resolution for the observance of the 
National Week. 

‘‘The National week this year has been upon us at a time of great crisis 
and peril to the nation. It is incumbent upon us all to prepare ourselves in 
every way to face tbis^ crisis and, whatever the larger politicies That may be followed 
in an ever-changing situation, is clear that the present CongreBS Programme of 
self-sufficiency^ and self-protection is the essential foundation of every other 
policy and activity that might be undertaken To this programme and to the 
constructive activities included in it, therefore, Congressmen must address themselves 
intensively dining this week.” 
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Teeasdrer. 

The Congress President nominated Sardar VallablTibbai PttS'a! a®? treasurer 
of the A, 1. 0. 0. in the vacancy caused by the death of Seth Jan.naLd Caiaj. 

“Working Committee 

The President nominated Dr, Pattablii Sitaramayya a member of tlie 
Working Committee in the vacancy caused on that committee by the death of 
Seth Jamuaial Bajaj. 

Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Allahabad — April 27 Jlay i, 1042 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Allahabad from April 27 
to May 1, 1942, Maulana Abal Kalam Azad presiding. Members present were 
Sarojini Naidu, Jawabarlai Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajehdra Prasad, Rajagopala- 
chariar, Shankarrao Deo, Bhulabhai Desai, Govind Ballabh Pant, Pattablii Sita- 
ramayya. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Asaf Ali and J. B. Knpalani. 

.Tairamdas Daulatram, Narendradev, Vijayalasmi Pandit, Achyut Patwardhan, 
S. Satyamurti, Vishwanath Das, Gopinath Baidoli, were present by special 
invitation. 

Draft Resolutions for the A. I. C. C. 

The Committee passed the following draft resolutions for the A.I.C-C. (For 
text of the resolutions see proceedings of the A,I.C.C. page 291). 

The Committee approved of the following Draft resolution on the political 
situation in the country, to be placed before the A.I.C.C. (For text of the resolution 
see proceedings of the A.I.C.C. page 293). 

The Madras Resolutions-^ 

The Committee considered the two resolutions passed by the Madras Legisla- 
ture party under the presidency of Shri Rajagopalachariar. The President observed 
that the resolutions passed by the Madias Legislatuie were at variance with the 
declared policy of the Congress. As a responsible member of the Working Commi- 
ttee Slin Rajagopalachariar should have avoided all association with the two reso- 
lutions. If he felt strongly on the subject he should have discussed the matter 
with his colleagues of the Working Committee before giving expression to his views. 
In the event of his being unable to carry the Working Committee with him, it 
was open to him to resign and then propagate his views. Shri Rajagopalachariar 
admitted that knowing^ as he did the views of his colleagues of the Working 
Committee on the subject, he should have first talked the mattter over with them 
before moving the two resolutions at the Congress Assembly Party in Madras. 
He was, however, unable to withdraw the two resolutions as they represented Ms 
considei*ed views. In his letter of resignation addressed to the President, he 
expressed his regret for publicly ventilating his views on a highly controversial 
question before consulting the President. Following is the full text of his letter to 
the President, dated Allahabad, 30th. April 1942 : — 

Dear Maulana Sahib, 

With reference to your observations on the resolutions passed on my motion 
by the Madras Congress Legislative Party, I admit that I should have talked the 
matter over with you and other colleagues of the Working Committee before 
moving the resolutions, knowing as I did their disagreement on the subject. 1 
write this to express my regret. 

I have explained to you already how strongly I feel. I believe that I should 
be failing in my duty if I do not endeavour to get people to think and act in the 
direction which my conviction leads to. I feel that in the public interest I should 
move the resolutions already notified by Mr. Santanam. I desire, therefore, to 
request you to permit me to resign my place in the Working Committee. 

Let me tender my grateful thanks for the unqualified trust and affection 
bestowed on me by you and the other colleagues during all these many years’ that 
I have served in the Committee. 

Yours sincereljr 
G. Rajagopalachariar 

The President regretfully accepted the resignation of Shri Rajagopalachariar 
from the Working Committee. 

^Passed on the 23rd. April 1942, For text see Chronicle of Events. 

37 
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Proceedings of ihe Ail India Congress Committee 

A^lainbad — April 29 to May 2^ 1942 

A uieetiug: oi tne A«i India Congiess Oommittee was held at Allahabad on 
Apiil 29-bO and l-'i, 1942 in the special pandal erected for the purpose. 

Maiilanu Abiil Kalam Azad presided. One hundred and seventy members were 


present. 

The nrovincewise attendance was as follows : — 

Kx- Presidents ... ... ... ... 4 

Ajmer . . .• ... ... ••• 2 

Andhra ... ••• ••• 12 

Assam .. ... ... ... ... 2 

Bihar ... ... ... ... ... 16 

Bengul . .. .. ... . . 22 

Bombav .. ... ... ... ... 4 

Delhi “ ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Giijrat ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Karnatak ... ... ... ... ... 0 

Kerala ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Hahakoshal ... ... ... ... 9 

Maharashtra ... ... ... ... 8 

Kagpur ... ... ... ... ... 4 

K. W. E. P. ... ... ... ... 4 

Punjab ... ... ... ... ... 13 

Sind .. ... ... ... ... 4 

Tamil Kadu ... ... ... ... 10 

United Provinces ... ... ... ... 36 

Utkal ... ... ... ... ... 4 

Yidarbh ... ... ... ... ... 2 


The minutes of the last meeting of the A.I.C.C. held at Wardha on January 
15-16 were confirmed. 

The Piiesident’s Statement 

Cominencing the piocesdings the President traced the course of Congress- 
Cripps' negotiations. He sakL that a month and a half back they met at Wardha. 
At” that time it was known that the British Government had decided to make a 
new approach to the Inrhan problem. It was announced that Sir Stafford Oripps* 
a member of he War*C‘abinet, would proceed to India with fresh proposals for the 
settlement of t the Indian problem. The Working Committee at Wardha decided 
that he (the Congress President) should meet him on behalf of the Congress. After 
meeting him, if he thought necessary a meeting of the Working Committee may 
be called. 

He had, he said, a series of interviews with Sir Stafford Cripps. He told Sir 
Stafford Cripps that the^ draft declaration as he read it was disappointing. It gave 
nothing. The bulk of it ref ei red to an uncertain future. The proposals about 
the present were not vague yielded nothing to popular control. Defence was to 
be the sole responsibility of His Majesty’s Government in England. This reserva- 
tion reduced to nullity the supposed transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands. In war time defence covered every sphere of civil administration and if 
defence was reserved everything was reserved. 

Sir Stafford in his earlier talks, had assured the Maulana Sahib that what 
was contemplated in the draft was a national Government. The position of the 
Viceroy vis-a-vis the government would be the same as that of a constitutional 
monarch in lelation to his Cabinet. Maulana Sahib pointed out that the way the 
communal and the Indian States’ problems were sought to be settled was highly 
objectionable. In any case these problems should have been left to be settled by 
Indians themselves. As time passed the picture he (Sir Stafford) had conjured 
up at the beginning of the negotiations began to fade away. What was left was not 
worth looking at. 

The British attitude, continued the Maulana Sahib, had been helpful ever 
since the outbreak of War. While the Congress had made it clear to the country 
and to the world that if ever an accommodating spirit was necessary for a 
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settlement, it was there in their resolutions. They had ^one far to gecure a 
settlement but it was clear that the British Government had no trust in them. 
The Government was not prepared to entrust defence to Indians. T]‘e stand taken 
up by the Working Committee with regaid to the Ciipps ] roposals nonid huxe 

involved them in active paiticipation in the It was well known that some 

membeis of the Working Committee were with Mahatma Gandhi in their support 
of out and out non-violence. But he was happy to say’ that throughout the two 
weeks of the Delhi negotiations these members vieweci every proposal fiom the 
point of view of those colleagues of theirs who believed in the defence of their 
country by other than non-violent means. They made it clear that consistently with 

their firm belief in non-violence they woul5 do their be^t to assist any national 

Government that was formed as a result of the negotiations. The president had 
nothing but praise for them. Whatever decisions they made were unanimous. It 
would be wrong to say that they considered the Cripps prO] osals without having 
in their minds a clear idea as to the lines on whirii the conimunai and other 
problems should be solved. But so tar as Sir Stafibrd Clip] s’ mis&ioii was concerned 
the only question they were considering at the time was that of transfer of power 
fiom British to Indian hands. He had no doubt that they wo::]d_ have piodiiced 
a satisfactory solution of the communal piroblem if the question of tiansi'er of 
political power had been satisfactonly settled. 

It was said in some quarters that the Cripps’ mission thorgli it did not produce a 
settlement had succeeded in changing the attitude of the ]>eople towards the war. 
This was absolutely wrong and ^misleading If anything, the mission had done 
almost irreparable injury. It must be undei stood that a slave India will have 
nothing to do with the war. Only a free India can deieiKl itself. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was now saying that the initiative in dealing with the Indian situation mu^t 
henceforth lie with the leaders of the Indian people and not the British Governnient. 
The Maulana made it plain that the Congress would take no further hiitiative in 
the matter. 

The Maulana then referred to the imminent peril of invasion by Japan. 
Only a slave mind could imagine that Japan would give India freedom. 
National self-respect demanded that they should not think in terms of a 
change of masters. They would resist the Japanese aggression, theii difieieuces 
with Britain notwithstanding. There could be no welcome for Japan, 'whether 
active or passive. Had they been a free country they would have resorted to 
armed resistance, if any country attacked them. But armed resistance was 
denied to them. The weapon of non-violence was, however, with them for the last 
twenty-two years. No one could take a'way this weapon from them, and they 
were determined to use it. 

Resolutions— L ate Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 

The following condolence resolution was moved from the chair and passed, 
all standing : — 

The All India Congress Committee recorded their deepest sorrow at the 
sudden death of their colleague, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ’ who for twenty years was 
a member of this Committee, the Working Committee and was also the 
treasurer of the Congress, and who had set an example of selfiess and silent 
sacrifice for the public good. In particular, he had devoted himself to con- 
structive national activities and built up numeious institutions which are today 
the living symbols of his great ability, seli-sacrifice and capacity for oiganisation. 
In his death the country has lost a great and true servant and a leader, and 
Congressmen have been deprived of a dear comiade whose counsel was always 
precious, and who was as a brother to the many who worked vith him. The 
Committee send their sincerest sympathy to Srimati Janki Bai Bajaj and to the 
other members of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj’s family- 

Eejection of Ceipps’ Pkoposals 

Shri Rajendra Prasad then moved the following resolution on the draft 
proposals of the British government. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Asaf 
AH 

'The All India Congress Committee having considered the resolution of 
the Working Committee in regard to the proposals of the British Govern- 
ment brought by Sir Stafford Cripps and the corespondenee between him 
and the Congress President endorses and approves the decision of the Working 
Committee.” 
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The resolutioa was passed with only four members dissenting. 

Two members from the Punjab, Sardar Pratap Smgh and Gopal Singh 
Qaumi sought permission to move an amendment to that part of the resolution 
on Gripps’ proposals that dealt with the point of non-accession of the provinces 
to the Indian union. The President held the amendment out of order. He 
said that the Working Committee resolution should be either accepted or rejected 
as a whole. 

Banned Eesolutions 

The Committee passed two resolutions as recommended by the Working 
Committee. 

(1) The lesson of Rangoon and lower Burma. (II) Evacuated lands and 
the behaviour of soldiers. 

The Government of India issued the following notification banning the 
publication of these two resolutions by the Press : — 

In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 
41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the printing or publication, by any printer, publisher or editor in 

British India, of the whole or any portion of the resolution of the Working Com- 

mittee of the Indian National Congress adopted at Allahabad on the ^^Sth 
April, 1942, beginning with the words : — ‘The Committee has noted the recent 
extraordinary happenings in Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon” 
and ending with the words : ”In particular all panic should be avoided even 
though those in authority give way to it”. 

In exercise of the powers provided by clause 'b) of sub-rule (1) of rule 
41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 

prohibit the printing or publication by any printer, publisher or editor in 

British India of the whole or any part of that portion of the second Resolu- 

tion of the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress adopted at 
Allahabad on April 28th which begins with the words “the Committee has 
also noted with dismay” and ends with the words “must be resisted by the 
people at all costs.” 

Evacuees and Refugees feom Maeaya and Burma 

The Committee passed the following resolution on ‘Evacuees and Refugees 
from Malaya and Burma 

The All India Congress Committee has noted with indignation the 
arrangements made for and the treatment accorded to evacuees and refugees 
from Malaya and Burma to India. The officials whose business and duty it 
was to protect the lives and interests of the people in their respective areas, 
utterly failed to discharge that responsibility and, running away from their 
post of duty, sought safety for themselves, leaving the vast majority of the 
people wholly uncared and unprovided for. Such arrangements for evacuation 

as wei*e made were meant principally for the European population and at 
every step racial discrimination was in evidence. Because of this and also 

because of the utter incompetence, callousness and selfishness of those in 
authority, vast numbers of Indians in Malaya and Burma have not only lost 
all they possessed but have also undergone unimaginable sufferings, many dying 
on the way from lack of the necessaries of life, from disease, or from attacks 
from anti-social elements. 

Racial discrimination was shown at the base camps in Burma where special 
arrangements were made for Europeans and Anglo-Burmans while Indians 
were left almost uncared for ; in the according of special facilities for trans- 
port and travel to the Europeans and Eurasians ; and in the general treatment 

f iven to Indians and non-Indians along the routes and at the various camps, 
n particular, this was in evidence in the scandal of a safer and more con- 
venient route being practically reserved for non-Indians, while Indians were 
farced to travel by a longer, naore difficult and more dangerous route. 

The Committee is aware that recently some alterations have been made 
in these an-angements and that Indians are now being brought over by air 
from Myitkyiiia, and can also avail themselves of the safer land route in 
limited numbers. The treatment of the evacuees and refugees on the Indian 
side of the border though soinewhat better now is still far from satisfactory. 
Rut from all reports the conditions at the base camps for evacuees in Burma 
are highly unsatisfactory and the worst sufferers there are Indians. The Com- 
mittee calls upon the Government of India to make all necessary arrangements 
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for the speedy evacuation from the unoccupied zone in Burma of ali Indians 
who wish to be so evacuated. Suitable Indians. odlcial and non-ofSeial, 
should be appointed to supervise and look after the interests of Indians in 
the base and other evacuation camps and routes used by evacuees. The Com- 
mittee trusts that non-orticial relief agencies will be permitted to send woikers 
and doctors ail along the Manipur route from Dimapiir to Tamu and 
beyond to the base camp on the Burma side, as well as to Myitkyma, which 
is the air base for refugees. 

The problem of the evacuees and refugees from Burma is not solved by mere- 
ly bringing them to India. Every edoit should be made to find suitable v,ork for 
them in existing establishments or on the land, or regular semi- permanent camps 
should be started where productive work for wages is organised. 

The Comrnittee expresses its appreciation of the fine service rendered to the 
evacuees by various non-official relief organisations and by their voluntary workers- 
The Committee calls upon the Indian public to extend all possible help to the 
evacuees, and particularly all employers to provide employment for as many of 
them as possible. The Committee also extends its warm’ welcome to ail those 
Indians who have returned to the homeland in these distiessing circumstances and 
assures them of its deep sympathy and anxious inteic-^t in their cause. 

Non- Violent Non-Co-operation 

S/irt G-ovind Ballabh Pant moved the following main resolution of the Session. 
The resolution was seconded by Shri Rajendra Prasad : — 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recent proposals spon- 
sored by Sir Stafford Oripps, the All India Congiess Committee has to declare 
afresh India’s policy and to advise the people in legard to the action to be under- 
taken in the emergencies that may arise in the immediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Oripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust ot that Government 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demonstrated 
that even in this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause of the United 
Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist government and refuses 
to recognise the independence of India or to part with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives. While India has no 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to nazism and fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have deter- 
mined her own policy and might have kept out of the war, though her sympathies 
would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If, however, cir- 
cumstances had led her to join the war, she would have done so as a free country 
fighting for freedom, and her defence would have been organised on a popular 
basis with a national army under national control and leadership, and with inti- 
mate contacts with the people, A free India would know how to defend herself in 
the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian army is in fact an 
offshoot of the British army and has been maintained till now mainly to hold 
India in subjection, It has been completely segregated from the general popula- 
tion, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

The essential dificrence between the imperialist and the popular conceptions of 
defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are invited to India 
for that defence, the vast man -power of India herself is not utilised for the purpose. 
India’s past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interests and danger- 
ous to the cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India- It is signi- 
ficant and extraordinary that India’s inexhaustible man -power should remain un- 
tapped, while India develops into a battleground between foreign armies fighting on 
her soil or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for 
popular control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to he dis- 
posed of by foreign authority. 

The A. I. 0. 0. is convinced that India will attain her freedom through her 
own strength and will retain it likewise. The present crisis, as well as the experi- 
ence of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Oripps, make it impossible for the Con- 

f ress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even in a partial measure, 
hitish control and authority in India. Not only the interests of India but also 
Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain must abandon 
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her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence alone that India can deal 
with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India through 
interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the professions of the 
nation may be. In case an invasion takes place, it must be resisted. Such resis- 
tance can only take the form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Govern- 
ment has prevented the organisation of national defence by the people in any other 
way. The Committee would, therefore, expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render any assistance 
to them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 
We may not look to him for favours nor fall to his bribes- If he wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our fields we will refuse to give them up even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British and the 
invading forces are fighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle in the way of British forces will often be the only way of 
demonstrating our non-co-operation with the invader Judging from their attitude 
the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. 
They desire our help only as slaves^ a position winch we can never accept. 

The success of such a policy of non-co-operation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely depend on the intensive woiking out of the Congress cons- 
tructive programme, and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection in all parts of the country. 

Amendments Moved 

Several amendments were moved to the resolution. Most of them were, how- 
ever, withdrawn before voting. The two amendments moved by Dr. Ashraf and 
Sajjad Zaheer were voted upon and rejected by an overwhelming majority. Only 
four votes were recorded in their favour. 

The two amendments are as follows: — 

Add in paragraph 3 after India's participation in the ‘imperialist phase of’. 

Delete in para 3 line 6 after ‘her own policy’ the words “and might have 
kept out of the war though” and substitute “she would join with the people of 
China, U. S. S. B., America and Britain etc., to fight the menace of Fascism.” 

K. M. Ashraf 

Delete in paragraph 6 the words “expect the people of India to offer complete 
non-violent non-co-operation” and substitute *‘an all-out national resistance by 
every possible means,” 

Delete in para 6 from “such resistance any other way.” 

Sajjad Zaheer 

Dr. Choitram Gidwani’s amendment that in para 6 last line delete the words 
•‘beyond our non-interference” and substitute “except as slaves” was adopted by 
the Working Committee with a variation in phrasing. The words in italics repre- 
sent the amendment adopted by the Working Committee. The resolution was 
passed by the Committee. 

Non-official Bbsoldtions 

The A. I. C, 0. office received notice of six non -official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. The resolutions were arranged according 
to ballot. 

The President received a requisition signed by fifty-one members of the A. I. 
C, C. requesting that special permission be given for the following resolution to be 
moved at the A. I. C. C. 

‘The A- I. C. 0. is of opinion that any proposal to disintegrate India by giv- 
ing liberty to any component state or territorial unit to secede from the Indian 
Union or Federation will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
of the different states and provinces and the country as a whole and the Congress, 
therefore, cannot agree to any such proposal.” 

The President in view of the importance of the subject as also the number of 
signatories to the requisition permitted the resolution to be moved when the non- 
official resDlution on the same subject notified by Shri K. Santanam came up for 
consideiation before the Committee. The President observed that the two resolu- 
tions will be voted upon separately, but the debate will be a joint one. The non- 
official I'esolution given notice of by Shri iT. Santanam was as follows : — 

CONGEBSS AND MUSLIM LEAGUE 

“The All India Congress Committee notes with deep regret that the attempts 
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to establish a National Government for India to enable her to face the problems 
arising out of the present grave situation have failed and that as a result of this, 
Nationalist India lias been placed in a dilemma. It is impossible for the people to 
think in terms of neutrality or passivity during an invasion by an enemy power. 
Neither is it practicable to organise an effective defence, independently and unco- 
ordinated with the defence measures of the Government. It is absolutely and 
urgently necessary in the best interests of the country at this hour of peril to do 
all that Congress can possibly do to remove every obstacle in the way of establish- 
ment of a national administration to face the present situation ; and, therefore, 
inasmuch as the Muslim League has insisted on the* recognition of the right of 
separation of certain areas from United India upon the ascertainment of the wishes 
of the people of such areas, as a condition precedent for united national action at 
this moment of grave national danger, the A. I. O. O. is of opinion that to sacrifice 
the chances of the formation of a National Government at this grave crisis for the 
doubtful advantage of main^^aining a .troversy over the unity of India is a most 
unwise policy and that it has become necessary to choose the lesser evil and ac- 
knowledge the^ Muslim League’s claim for scoaration, should the same be persisted 
in when the time comes for framing a constitution for India and thereby remove 
all doubts and fears in this regard, and to invite the Aluslim League for a consul- 
tation for the purpose of arriving at an agreement and seeming the installation of 
a National Government to meet the present emeigeiicy.” 

Considering the circumstances in which tlie resolution came up before the A. I. 
0. C. the president allowed Shri Rajagopalachanar to move the resolution. Shri 
&'antanam seconded it. The debate on the two resolutions lasted for three hours 
at the end of which they were voted upon. The resolution moved by Rajagopala^- 
chariar was defeated, 120 members voting against it and 15 membere voting for it. 
The resolution given notice of by the 59 reqiiisitionists and moved by Shri Jagat 
Naratjan Lai was passed, 93 voting for and 17 voting against it. 

Giving permission for the resolution moved by Shri Jagat Narayan Lai, 
the President gave it as his opinion that the resolution in no way contradicted the 
position taken up by the Working Committee at Delhi with regard to the question 
of the demand for the partition of India made by the Muslim League and 
incorporated in the resolution dealing with Sir Stafford's draft proposals. 

The other non -official resolution notified by Shri K. Santanam and to be 
moved by wShri Rajagopalachariar, which could not be taken up for consideration 
owing to lack of time is as follows : 

FOBMATION of POPTJliAB GOVERNMENT IN MaBBAS 

‘‘Whereas the Presidency of Madras has been seriously affected by the conditions 
resulting from the Japanese aggression and the lives of the people are subjected 
to growing dislocation and it is suicidal for the present and disastrous for the 
future, for the people’s representatives to remain passive and allow the present 
authoritarian administration to function under such circumstances, and whereas 
it is desirable to make every effort to secure such conditions as may enable the 
people effectively^ to offer resistance to the aggressor and inspire them for all the 
sacrifice involved in the defence of the mothei-land, the All India Congress Com- 
mittee authorises the Congress Legislative Party in Madras to accept responsibility 
of Government if invited to do so, and further advises them to invite the Muslim 
League to participate in such responsibility and assist in the formation of a popular 
government for the province.” 

A. I. C. C. Circulars 

The following Circulars were issued by Sj. J. B. Kripalani, General Secretary 
to all Provincial and District Congress Committees : — 

Circvlar No» 5. — February 7, 194:2 

Please send us the following information : 

I (1) The total number of satyagrahis still in jail in your province. The 
satyagrahis are (t) Those who offered satyagraha and were arrested {ii) Those 
who were approved by Gandhi ji but dit not offer satyagraha and were arrested 
under some section of the D. I- R. 

(2) The total number of other political prisoners in jail in your province. 

If possible please send us the names and other particulars of these prisoners. 
In what prisons are they at present ? If there is any alleged reason for their 
non-release from any source that also may be mentioned. 

II. I hope our circular No. 1 in which certain suggestions for the speedy 
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working: of tlie eonstriictive pro^tiirainrae were made is under your active considera- 
tion. Please let us know what s^eps hare been taken so far to implement the 
A. I. G. C. instructions. To enable you and us to record the proj^ress of work from 
month to month you will do well to make a survey of the existing Congress 
organisation and the constractive work going on now in the province. You may 
get statistics from each district under (to suggest only a few) the following heads : — 

(1) The number and atrengtn of Congress Committees working in each district. 
(2) Constructive centres oiganised by Congressmen in rural or urban areas. (B) 
Villages where theie are no Congress Committees functioning or are without 
active Congressmen. (4) The number of spinners, (apart from professionals). 
(5) The spkdal difficulties that the district is expeiiencing in organising spinning 
carding, weaving etc. Is cotton locally cultivated ? (6) The crops sown in the 

district. The proportion of food crops to money crops. (7) The general economic 
condiiion of "the people especially the peasantry. (8) Any special facilities in the 
distiict. or part of the district for any handicraft. (9) The social and economic 
condition of Harijans. Any Harijan Congress worker in the district ? (10) Hindu- 
Bluslim relations. (11) Other minorities such as Christians, Sikhs etc. (12) Any 
volunteers uniformed or otherwise in the district and their work. (13) The part 
our women-folk are taking in the various constructive activities of the Congress. 

You will find that the collection of this data will enable you to carry on 
more effectively and systematically the work that we have undertaken to face the 
present emergency. Millions have to participate in this work. To secure the 
intelligent co-operation of the millions, our workers have to have a clearer and 
wider perspective than they have shown hitherto. Work carried on in a perfunctory 
and haphazard manner will not produce lasting results. The times that we are 
passing through will brook neither sloth nor inefficiency.^ All Congressmen have to 
bestir themselves and accept responsibility for some definite, solid piece of work. If 
we all do our duty, we ne^ have no uneasy fears as bo the future. The Congress 
today and for that matter every Congressman is faced with a crucial choice. The 
organisation and its component parts have to live up to their faith and affect the 
future or perish. 

We can, if we keep alert and vigilant, wrench strength and unity out of the 
dangers eneorapa««ing us today, Danger infuses fresh life and vigour in the brave. 
All our Congress committees have to be compact, business-like bodies and their 
members active Congress men. Where necessary individuals should be put in charge 
of sections of work. 

No ch.anges in tlie Congress constitution are necessary for activising Congress- 
men and Congress Committees. What is needed is a change in our outlook, in our 
way of doing things. Those who cannot adapt themselves to the call of the time 
will best serve the Congress by resigning from the Committees. Let our commi- 
ttees consist exclusively of active Congressmen. 

III. It is my considered view that every P. G. C. executive should invite the 
secretaries of allied Congress organisation in the province such as the secretaries of 
the Provincial branch of the A. I.^ S. A., and A. I. V. A., and A. I. Harijan Sangh, 
the A. I. Talimi Sangh etc., to their meetings. The P, C. C.’s will find the presence 
of those secretaries helpful in chalking out their own schemes of constructive acti- 
vity. The secretaries of these orsfanisations when invited must be considered mem- 
bers of the P. 0. C. executive. Maulana Sahib is in agreement with this sugges- 
tion of mine. The U, P. P- C. G. has already adopted it. 

You are requested to send us the information that we have asked for in this 
circular and in our circular No. 1 as soon as possible. 

Please send cony of this circular to all District Congress Committees. 

Please acknowledge receipt. 

Circular No, 6 — February 1948. 

Inter-provincial consultation and co-ordination are necessary and helpful in 
normal times. They are more so during these anxious times. Various problems 
face us today. Each P. 0. 0. has got a plan of its own to meet the common 
problems and problems peculiar to itself. Under these circumstance it would be of 
advantage if select active workers from provinces could meet together, compare 
notes and benefit by mutual experience. This will not only give them valuable 
information but enable them where possible to pool their resources. 

Peiiodical meetings of representatives of ail provinces, some of them very far- 
flung, in one place though desirable would not be possiblei especially in these days 
of travel difficulties. The expenses involved would also be considerable. It is, 
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therefore, siig^esied that the following Regions of contiguous proYinces may be 
formed for inter-provincial consultation and collaboration. 

(1) Apam, Bengal, UtkaL 

(2) Bihar, United Provinces, Mahakoshal, Ajmer-Merwara. 

(3) Punjab, Sind, Frontier, Delhi. 

(4) Gujerat, Bombay, Maharashtra, Karnatak, O. P. (Marathi) Vidarbha. 

(5) Tamil Jsadu, Andhra, Kerala. 

It would be desirable to hold one meeting a month of each of these Regions. 
If that is not possible, at least one meeting in two months should be held. Fach 
province may send anywhere from one to three representatives to the meeting of its 
Region. I may add that the purpose of these Regional meetings can be served 
only if the representatives selected are the provincial presidents, secretaries or active 
field workers who have a personal knowledge of the difficulties, resources and me- 
thods of work in their respective provinces. 

I should like you in collaboration with the provinces in your Region to 
arrange the first Regional meeting as soon as possible. I or some other representa- 
tive of the A. I. 0. C. would like to be present to facilitate work. I would, there- 
fore, request you to inform me as soon as possible of the dates during which it 
may be possible for you to settle in consultation with each other a meeting of your 
Region. 

I suggest that the following provinces may in each of the five Regions take 
initiative and set the machinery of consultation in motion to the end that the first 
meetings may be called as soon as possible. Subsequent meetings need not be held 
in the same province in the Region. The meeting place may be changed from 
time to time. 

Region 1. Bengal. 

„ 2. United Provinces. 

„ 3. Punjab. 

„ 4. Bombay. 

„ 5. Tamil Nadu. 

If any of the provinces suggested here for taking the initiative in the matter 
is for any reasons not in a position to do so this office may immediately be inform- 
ed so that arrangements may be made with some other provinces in the Region, to 
do the needful. 

After these first meetings have been held, it will be possible for us to work 
out co-ordination among the regions themselves. 

Circular iVb. 7 — March 6, 1942 

You must have read Gandhiji’s leading article in the last issue of Harijan 
dated March 1st under the caption ‘Criminal Assaults’ dealing with danger of 
women being molested by soldiers. Gandhiji has advised our sisters to be 
fearless and self-reliant. This advice has come none too early. 

Whenever there is danger to women^s honour the tendency in our country 
is to segregate them or to remove them to places of safety. This under the 
present circumstances is scarcely a remedy. The danger is daily increasing 
and very soon there may be no place of safety anywhere. If for any reasons 
those in authority now are unable to check soldiers from molesting women, 
the position will be much worse, when unfortunately there is an invasion 
from outside. Moreover, segregation is no remedy. It is likely to make our 
women more timid and helpless than they already are. 

The only way, therefore, is to ask them to be brave and self-reliant. 

This can beet be done by organising them. They may be invited to participate fully 
in the present programme of the Congress. Fortunately our programme is such 
that in working it there can be no difference between men and women. It can 
be carried out as efficiently by men as by women. 

Congress Committees are, therefore, requested to progressively associate 

more and more women with their activities. This may be done by creating ^ in 
the provinces, where they do not already exist, women’s departments or appoint- 
ing women organisers. The work of these departments and organisers will 
not be different from the general Congress work. It must also be carried on 
under the general supervision and direction of the Congress Committees ; but 
the special charge of the Women’s Department or Organisers will be to approach 
women, to induce them to take interest in Congress work and generally to 

organise them. Every Congress activity must be helped by an auxiliary force 
of women. They must fully participate both in the programme of national 
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sdLsnLlieiene:^ and self-protection. They must have a volunteer organisa- 
tion of their own. This is the only effective way of maldiig them fearless and 

self-reliant, ^ ^ , , . • i j 

Every cir?nlar issued from this office must, therefore, be taken to inciiiae 
men antf women whatever may be the expression used. Specific mention 
will be made if any instructions from this office are meant for men only. 

CircuLir Xo. S.-^March 24, 1949 

The Work. ng C /mmiitee which met in Wardha on March 17 considered 
the reports of the working of the constructive programme received from provinces, 
llie reports revealed that while the woik was making steady progress in some 
provinces no serious beginnings were yet made in others. Constructive pro- 
gramme being the only programme before Congressmen today, the strength 
and enidsney of our organisation will be judged by the extent to which 
Congress committees are able to mobilise their resources for carrying it 
out.” A heavy responsibility rests on the shoulders of those who are guiding 
and contiolimg affihrs in the provinces. Things happen or are made to happen 
in the country which tend to distract our attention from our task but we 
must be on our guard. 

The programme placed by the A. I. O. 0. before the country, is two- fold : 
(1) self-protection and (2) self-sufficiency. Fairly detailed instructions with regard 
to both have been issued by this office. It is now no to you to act and supplement 
and amplify them to meet local requirements. What is needed is not mere 
instructions but further and more intensive effort. 

Self-protection has a double aspect : (f) protection from air raids and (it) 
protection fiom internal disorder. Government and semi-government agencies 
are at work for organising protection against possible air raids. It is common 
knowledge that in spite of considerable expenditure government efforts lack 
popular appeal and support. The results achieved, therefore, bear little relation 
to the effort and money spent. For this and other reasons Congressmen can- 
not associate themselves with government-controlled bodies- But it would 
be folly to impede their effort unless what they do is against the A. I. O. 0. 
instructions. The instructions that the official A. R. P. organistions broadcast 
to the people should be studied and such of them as are sound and reasonable 
should be commended to the people for adoption. These instructions may be 
added to by the local Congress committees according to the needs of the local 

situation. 

The Congress has for the last two months been carrying on propaganda 

against fear and panic with considerable effect. Naturally the panic is greatest 
in areas which are in danger by Sea and Air. The situation in these areas 

has to be closely and constantly studied by local Congressmen and advice 

given to people. The problem of evacuation must be carefully considered. 

As pointed out by Giindhiji the military authorities TPould not like at critical* 
times to be encumbered with the problems of such of the civil population as 

is not needr^d in a particular locality. Therefore, tliose whose everyday business 

does not require them to be in cities that are liable to attack from air and 
sea and those who are afraid, should leave such localities without creatin^v 
confusion and panic. Before they leave they must make sure that they will not create 
problems for themselves and for those with whom they take" refuge. There 
is time enough for ^ regulated evaention. Afterwards when actual bombing 
takes plac.\ if the timid and those not wanted begin evacuation in hurry 
they will create problems as in other countries of which we are familiar 

through papers. 

As to protection from internal civil disorder, we have already issued necessary 
instruefions. The volunteer organisation that we contemplate for meeting the 
needs of l-be present situation is broad-based. Our previous volunteer organisations 
were subject to many rules and a fairly severe disciplinary code and were 
condned to Congressmen. This time we have thrown open "the doors of the 

organisation to all our countrymen irrespective of political affiliations, the 

only condition being adherence to peaceful methods. Maintenance of peace and 
security is the chief aim of the volunteer organisation. It should not, therefore 
be difficult to realise that this can be achieved only through peaceful means! 

No countryman of ours can have any reasonable objection to subscribing to 
this perfectly obvious and necessary condition. We are happy to note that the 
response to Congress call in this direction has been ample and spontaneous. 
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The drive, therefore, to enlist members of all communities and all i-olitical 
parties for the volunteer organisation should be further intensified* "j he oiV:a- 
nisation should be split up into units of ten or twenty, each in cLir.e of" a 
mohalla in^ the city or of a village or part thereof in riual aieas.^ ii.s units 
should mainly confine themselves to the service and protraction of iLeir it:'>ptetive 
localities. They should be in constant touch with the people. They snould 

try to serve them in every way. They should help in organiBiiig moarlla 
meetings and otherwise carrying on the constructive programme, ilicir chief 
duty, of course, will be the maintenance of peace in the mohalla, pievendon 
of disorder, and in the event of any disorder breaking out, protecting the people. 
Volunteeis should be animated by community of feeling and unity of purpose. 
At night they should learn to watch and guard their respective localities. 
All this will give_ our people a sense of security, a common purpose and common 
action. It will give us and the people necessary training for eo^openiriun and 
self-help. 

The programme of self-sufficiency has been explained time and again by 
Gandhiii. Each passing day emphasises the urgency of carrying out this ]-ro- 
grarame with speed and thoroughness. Conditions approaching erarva;ion and 
nakedness, semi-starvation and unemployment have been the iot of many 

for a long time past. But the war lengthening out, many more have been 
thrown out of work and the earnings of many others have considerably dimini- 
shed. Conditions will go on progressively deteriorating* The nev: taxation 

imposed by the central and provincial governments has added to tlie already 
great misery of the masses and hit hard the lower middle classes. Therefore, 
if the situation is not controlled, it will lead to all manner of highly 
undesirable consequences* It can be controlled only by the programme 
of ‘self-sufficiency’. Many items in the programme require technical "ability. 
Happily we have organisations carrying on this woik for the past many years. 
They are technically equipped for the tasks they have undertaken. The All 
India Spinners’ Association and the All India village Industries Association 
may be drawn upon for whatever technical advice and assistance is needed. 
Their co-operation and supervision should be sought. This will impose new 
duties and new tasks upon these organisations. The existing staff may not be 
able to cope with these. But if Congress Committees take up the self-sufficiency 
programme in earnest we have no doubt the A. I. S. A. and A. T. V. 1. A. 
would willingly do their part. We had complaints from Congressmen and 

Congress Committees that the A, I. S. A, is half-hearted in its response to 
their needs. Many of these complaints are based on ignorance. The A. i, S. A. and 
A. I. V. I. A. branches are subject to definite rules and work under serious financial 
and other limitations. They cannot be as swift in their response to our demands 
as Congressmen would wish them to be. While we are putting ourselves in 
touch with the A. I. S. A. and A. I* V. I. A. headquarters, you will please 
get into touch with the provincial branches and devise a technique of mutual 
co-operation. I hope you have carried out the suggestion I made in one of 
my previous circulars that provincial secretaries of the A. I. S. A.. A, L T. I. A., 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, Hindustani Talimi Sangh, and the Women’s Department 
should be associated with your provincial executive. This should greatly facilitate 
mutual co-operation. 

There is great paucity of trained workers in Khadi village industry and 

village work. The best thing under the circumstances for you will be to send some 

intelligent young men to Wardha to join the institutions started by the A. I. V. 1. A. 
and A. I. b. A. for training workers. The expenses at Wardha for a stuvlrmt do not 
exceed Es. 15/- per month, all told. The A. I. V. I. A. secretary, Sri Kumarappa 
has assured us that he will be willing to accept responsibility for the 

training of all those who are sent to the central institution of the 
association at Wardha. I have no doubt that the A. I. S. A. secretary 

will allow similar facilities. The expenses of course wull have to be 
met by the P* 0 * C. sending out workers for training. For parti- 
culars of the training you will please correspond with the secretaries of the 
two associations at Wardha. Whenever there are provincial centres for training 
I am sure those in charge of them will welcome workers selected by the 
P. O. O. for receiving training. 

Please note the following directions for your office : 

(1) Send us a detailed report of the work done in your province every 
month, if not every fortnight. 
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(2) Send a report of your work to all provinces. Other provinces will 

send you theirs* This exchange of reports will keep the provinces in touch with 
one another and give you valuable suggestions* 

(3) Send US copies of the circulars that you issue from time to time. 

If the circulars are written in languages other than Hindustani or English 
please send us their Hindustani or English renderings. 

(4) You should appoint inspectors who will go round, see the work and 

ittbmit reports. , • , . 

(5) Send copies of our circulars, unless they concern you exclusively, to 

district Congress committees in your province. We have complaints from 
some districts that they are in ignorance of the instructions that we send to 
the province. Please acknowledge receipt. 

National Week — April 6 — 13 

The General Secretary, A. L O. (7., issued the following appeal in connection 
with the * National Week^ on the 26th. March 1942 : — 

The National Week will be soon on us. It has been observed every year 
since 1919. It commences on April 6 when the nation inaugurated a non- 
violent mass struggle for the redress of its many and grievous wrongs and 
the attainment of Puma Swaraj. From this day the nation looked to itself, 

it looked inward. It renounced the enervating idea of salvation achieved 

through the help and goodwill of outside agencies. It inaugurated the era of 
self-reliance and national purification through work, suflTering and sacrifice. 

giant rose from its agelong slumber and determined to cast off the cobweb 
accumulation of centuries of social superstition and economic and political 
slavery. It determined to cast off disease, squalor, inequity, poverty, and slavery 
in one vast united effort of an awakened people. 

This day also witnessed the ghastly massacre of the Jallian walla Bagh 
wherein Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood mingled to cement unity in common 

calamity. From the blood-soaked earth of Jallian walla Bagh, began a struggle 

which has been ever since widening in depth and volume. The country baa 
witnessed the rise of the masses of Indian humanity to the realisation of their 
inherent strength. 

The National Week has always been marked by the renewal of our general 
determination to achieve the goal of complete independence and self-purification 
trough the intensive carrying on of the constructive programme. In the words 
of the sage at Sevagram the fulfilment of this programme is the sure key to 
Swaraj. Let the week, theiefore, witness a fresh determination by all Congress- 
men and Congress Committees to^ do their utmost to carry out the manifold 
items of this programme. Let this week be dedicated to the double need of 
the hour, the need for self-protection and self-sufficiency. It is not enough 
today, as in the past, to organise sales of Khadi. It is more necessary that 
we lay emphasis on the production of Khadi through spinning canied on in 
each locality and in every house. Let people in their thousands determine to 
learn all the processes of cloth making leading up to spinning. Let a day in 
the week be set apart to the sacred task of Hindu-Muslim unity. Let another 
day be consecrated to the purge of the sin of untouchability. Let every 
day see the intensification of the life-giving national constructive activity. 

We may also not forget that the message of Swaraj through our own 
effort and not through outside agencies, is carried to every hamlet and home 
in India. Let, theiefore, everyday of the week dawn with Prabhat Pheris. 
Let every day end with national songs, processions and mass meetings where 
our determination to achieve Puma Swaraj is ever renewed. In this hour of 
temptation and trial let us rely upon ourselves and on the guiding Deity that 
rules the destinies of men and nations. Thus shall we dispel the 
clouds of despondency that darken the Indian horizon today. Thus shall we 
drive away the craven fear and panic. Thus shall we assert our manhood and our 
right to live as free and honoured nation. 

Work for Women in the Emergency Period 

The women's department of the A, I. C, C, has since January last issued a 
series of circulars to the P. C, OJs women^s department about work by and among 
women* The latest circular is given here under the signature of Sm. Suchita 
Devij Secreiray, Women^s Dept,, A* I, C* C* : — 
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With the approach of war nearer India, new problems are arising every 
day. It is becoming increasingly difficult to lead normal lives and carry on 
normal activities- The Congress Committees have been asked to readjust their 
activities to new conditions. I have been . approached by women from several 
provinces to suggest ways and means to meet the present difficulties. The greatest 
need of the hour is to take stock of the situation and organise. The recently 
published article of Mahatmaji in ‘Harijan’ on ‘Criminal assault’ draws our 
attention to a sinister side of the dangers that threaten us* We have to prepare 
ourselves to meet such and other emergencies with wisdom, courage and fortitude. 
It is not possible for individual and isolated women to do anything effective. 
The need of the hour, therefore, is for men and women to organise themselves 
and work in co-operation with each other and to help to allay panic, preserve 
peace and order, arrange for the safety of women and children, meet the economic 
situation arising out of the shortage of grains and other commodities. 

The following are some of the suggestions for organising women. 

The Problem of Panic 

A vast majority of them being illiterate, women are prone to believe false 
and fantastic rumours afloat. They are, therefore, likely to suffer from exaggerated 
fears. Nervous and panic stricken women upset the whole household. They 
destroy Rs morale. Therefore, it is essential to arrange for the spread of correct 
information. Alarming rumours must be promptly denied. This can best be 
done by holding at regular intervals, mohalla meetings of women where they 
should be given the correct available information. Whenever necessary information 
may be given through hand bills and periodical bulletins. 

(2) Volunteer Corps 

A strong volunteer corps of women should be organised. They should be 
taught simple drill, first aid, the art of self- protection in an emergency etc. Much 
of the work of organising women can be done through this volunteer crops. It 
should render whatever help it can to women and children leaving the town 
or refugees coming in. 

(3) Committees 

In the case of towns there should be a central town Committee with branches 
in each mohalla. This committee through its branches should (a) convey to each 
home the day-to-day instructions of the local Congress Committee, {b) collect 
information regarding the difficulties of the mohalla and convey them to the 
Congress Committee, (c) arrange to teach spinning to the mohalla women, (d) 
arrange lectures on useful general information, (e) organise a short course of 
physical culture with special emphasis on how to ward off i^rsonal assaults, (/; 
find out cases of assaults and oppression on women, explain to the victims that 
such incidents are not to be kept secret under false ideas of modesty and honour, 
give publicity to such incidents and render help in bringing the criminals to book, 
be they civil or military, {g) keep in touch with men volunteer corps to be able 
to ask for assistance in any emergency, 

(4) Problem of Grain Shortage 

Through the mohalla committees women must be given information about 
different substitutes when one kind of grain is running short. They must be 
warned against evils of individual hoarding. They should be taught the value of 
simple yet wholesome and nourishing meals and advised to give up wasteful 
habits in food. 

(5) Problem of Clothing 

The shortage of clothing which may come in the near future has to be tackled 
from now. Women can do a great deal in this direction. The mohalla committees 
should make arrangements to teach carding, spinning, sliver making. It can arrange 
to supply charkhas and cotton, take the yarn spun and arrange for the weaving 
of cloth. Unemployed local weavers are found everywhere today. These can be set 
up in their trade again, by means of the yarn supplied by the women's committees. 

It is quite possible that all these activities may be beyond the scope of a 
particular organisation. In that case particular items may be taken up by the 
different committees. It must be understood that organisation and work means 
strength, care should be taken to see that women's organisations work in co- 
operation with the other branches of the Congress organisation. In all that we do 
we should be ready and willing to have help from men, 
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Medical unit for Relief of Evacuees 

President’s Appeal 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad issued the following 
statement on the 28th, April 19 i2 : — 

“The Goveninienfc of India have accepted our offer to organise and send a full 
medical unit with helpers and volunteers and equipment along the Manipur 
Boad to Sittang.4n Burma to give help to the evacuees and refugees coming to 
India. We aie, therefore, taking immediate steps to organise such a unit and 
Dr- Bidhan Chandra Boy, Chairman, Civil Protection Sub-committee, has been 
requested to organise It in co-operation with the non-official relief organisations. 
This unit will consist of 8 doctors. 8 compounders, 2 sanitary inspectors, 40 
sweepers and personal attendants with medical stores and equipment. The sending 
of this unit will cost a considerable sum of money but the object is such that I 
am sure sufficient funds will be forthcoming. The need is immediate. I appeal, 
therefore, for donations for this medical unit and for leiief work among the 
evacuees coming from Burma. Donations should be sent to the A. I. O. O. Office, 
Swaraj Bhawaii, Allahabad, or to Messis. Bachhraj & 'Co., Ltd , 5, Mahatma 
Gandhi Boad. Bombay, or to Shri BriJ Mohan Birla, Treasurer, Civil Protection 
Sub-committee of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, Birla Park, Ballygunje, 
Calcutta. 


The All Parties Leaders’ Conference 

Third Session — New Pelhi-^^^lst, & 22nd, FEBEUARY 1942 

The Presidential Address 

The third session of the All Parties Leaders’ Conference was held "at 
New Delhi on the 2tst. February 1942 under the presidency of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Those present included Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir Mohomed Yakub, Dr. B. 0. 
Moonje, Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kir R. P. Paranjpye, Sir C. B. Mehta and 
members of the Central Legislature, including officials and Europeans. 

After Sardar Sobha Singh, Chairman of the Reception Committee had wel- 
comed the delegates. Sir Jagadish Prassad read messages from Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
Sir P S. Kivaswami Aiyar/Sir S. Radhakiishnan and others wishing the Con- 
ference success. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapi'u then delivered his presidential address 
in the course of which he said : — 

I desire to thank you .for asking me once again to preside over this session 
which I look upon as a continuation of the sessions of the Conferences held at 
Bombay in March last and at Poona four months later. Since July when we met 
at Poona, events have happened both inside the country and outside, the meaning 
and significance of which cannot be ignored by any thinking person, though I 
admit that their interpretations may be diffeient in different quarters. 

When this Conference met for the first time in Bombay, it did not profess to 
advocate any scheme of a permanent constitution for India. We recognised that 
that should be left over to the verdict of the country under more peaceful times 
and that meanwhile we should diiect our energy by pressing for changes in the 
system of administration during the interim period so as to enable the country to 
do its best in support of war-efforts. All our recommendations and demands were 
inspiied by that feeling. I have naturally followed the course of criticism with 
close attention. I believe I may faiily say that in India we received a very subs- 
tantial measure of suppoit from the press generally. It is true that in some quar- 
ters we were represented— or shall I say misrepresented — as the agents of the Con- 
gress or the Hindu Sabha or possibly both. I repudiated this charge at once: I do 
repudiate this charge and this insinuation once again. We have not sailed under 
false^ colours. We did not profess, and do not profess, to represent any of the 
political organisations which are occupying the stage of public affairs in India. As 
a_ collection of individuals entitled to hold and express opinion on the present 
situation in India and the future, we deemed it our duty at the previous Conference, 
and we deem it our duty at this Conference, to say what in our opinion is beet 
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calculated to serve the immediate object in view, to save thi<« country from those 
disasters which I think will he the inevitable consequence of that lu’olonged and 
deplorable disunity which has disfiguied our i>ubliG life during the last few years 
and which in my opinion is threatening* the integrity and the present safety of the 
country as well as the fruition of its a-ijuiations in tlie future I was also "glad to 
notice that oiir recommendations re,*Hvt-d a considerable measure of support in the 
English pi ess and in Parliament, but I shall be untrue to myself if I were to 
disguise my feeling of disappointment at the inability of those in power in England 
to understaiid our point of view oi to make an adtquale and timely response to 
our recommendations and demands which have always been conceived in a spirit 
of true service to the country and true friendship to" England. 

Expansion op Execctive Council 

There was tardy and partial recognition of our demands. Between April and 
July last year we knew nothing as to whether any part of our demands was going 
to be accepted It was shortly before we met at Poona that the an noun cement was 
made that eight Indian members would be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. I am free to confess — and I said !>o then— that the selection was excel- 
lent, and I do not see any reason why we should condemn these good men and 
true, merely because they do not happen to belong to the two major noli iea! par- 
ties. Our demand has been that during the period of the war the Executive 

Government shall be responsilile to the Crown, that is to say, not removable by an 
adverse vote of the Legislature. Technically it may be open "to the objection that 
the National Government to be national, must be responsible to the Legislature, 

but two considerations have always weighed with me, namely (1) that these are 

war times when normal constitutioual ideas have got to be adjusted to the urgen- 
cies of the occasion, and 2) that we do not want it to be said that in the guise 
of establishing National Government, we have sought to concentrate all political 
power in the hands of any particular community or set of politicians. The Crown 
as a beneficent institution unidentified with any political party or section of the 
community, can be, at a juncture like this, a great uniting force, and we can wait 
until more piopitions times before seeking to allocate power into different hands. 
Meanwhile, without being legally responsible to the Legislature, the National 
Goveinment can, in actual practice, hold itself morally responsible to the country 
at large. For all these reasons, I think that these eight gentlemen who joined the 
Executive Council deserved every support even though the Executive Council still 
falls far short of our conception of a National Government. 

And here let me express to you my own regret and sorrow — and I am sure I 
am expressing the collective sense of this gathering — at the death of my revered 
friend, the E,t. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari. He was with me at Allahabad on the 22nd 
of December last and met a large number of Hindus and Muslims at my house. 
I had also a long private talk with him. and I can tell yon that I was deeply 
impressed by his earnestness and anxiety to do something to bring about peace 
between the different communities and different parties. In his death we have lost 
a wise and sage counsellor. He was a tiue servant of India — not Muslim India or 
Hindu India but India as a whole— a man of great and varied culture and tolera- 
tion, and altogether a person of great moral influence, and we mourn his death 
very sincerely. His name will be associated for ever with his great achievements in 
the premier state of Hyderabad. If unkind Fate had not taken him away from 
the scene of his earthly labours. I have no doubt that he would have rendered 
enduring services to the Motherland at this juncture. 

Speaking for myself, I think it would not be fair on our part to dismiss men 
like Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. Aney. Sir Homi IMody, Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Mr. N. R Sarker, and Sir Fa-oze Khan Noon as men 
who have had no experience or who do not know what the country wants and what 
is best suited to the interests of the country. None of them can be described as a 
job hunter. Some of them, to my knowledge, have joined the Executive Couneil 
at great personal sacrifice and only out of a sheer sense of duty to the country. 
And I am sure that if others belonging to the major political parties had been 
ready to take upon their shoulders the responsibility which have fallen on theirs, 
they would have been only too glad. It is for this reason that in the special 
circumstances existing at present, we should do everything to strengthen their 
hands, and to treat them, not in anv technical constitutional sense, but in a larger 
sense, as if they were our representatives, the custodians of our welfare and our 
honour, and the exponents of our aspirations and ambitions. I have been told that 
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in some high quarters the expansion of the Viceroy’s Council has been described 
as having been futile and as having led to no results of an appreciable character. 
I shall not pit my humble opinion as against these persons, ^ but I believe His 
Excellency the Viceroy himself paid them a very high tribute in one of his recent 
speeches at Calcutta, That should at any rate silence criticism on the part of those 
who, living in 1942, are stiil thinking as if they were living in 1929. We all know 
that the limited release of political prisoners was due to their effort and initiative. 
I wish that effoit had succeeded in a larger measure and a more graceful manner. 
Speaking for myself. I have no sympathy for revolutionaries of any kind — Commu- 
nist or Fascist, “but so long as the crown of martyrdom is put on their forehead, 
they will continue to deflect public opinion from things that matter. 

All Portfolios must be held by Indians 

It must not however, be understood from what I have said^ above that this 
expansion of the Executive Council meets completely our point of view. No, it does 
not. For I think a truly National Government has yet to be formed — and 
that cannot be formed until the portfolios which are stil withheld from 
Indians are transferred to Indian hands. This is an occasion when blunt truth 
must be spoken even though it may would certain susceptibilities or come as 
a shock to some people. I cannot believe that out of four hundred million people 
in this country not one man can be found who can administer the finances of the 
country. Nor can 1 believe that if an Indian Defence Member were appointed 
at the juncture, he could have committed graver mistakes than those which 
have admittedly been committed by the men in power. The fact of the matter is 
that under the present system you may collect money, you may enlist men in 
the Army, but you do not touch the pride of the country or evoke that enthusiasm 
for common service or those sentiments of national pride or that sense of 
concern for the safety and freedom of the country which can only be created 
when the country knows that the men at the top are its own men. 

I wish to speak with some reserve on these delicate questions in view of the 
situation, but I do wish to say that what is wanted at the present moment is an 

act of courage and faith — and this is wanted as much on the part of England 

as on the part of India. At the back of our minds is undoubtedly the feeling 

that the old policy of distrust of Indians, on the part of England, still survives. 
Similarly there is also a feeling among us that mere pledges, howsoever re- 
peatedly they may be given, will not carry us very far when they are hedged 
in by so many preliminary and indefinite conditions. _ England has got yet to make 
up its mind as to its future relations with this country and to express it in 

unambiguous language as to our future — a future in which India shall not be 
treated as a dependency but occupy internally and in the councils of the Empire 
and at International and Peace Conferences, a position of honourable equality with 
England and the Dominions. It is my firm conviction that until such a 
declaration is forthcoming, our mental outlook will not change. It is equally my 
strong conviction that until then we shall not be in a mood to settle our mutual 
differences. That we have our differences I do not for one moment deny, 
but that is more or less true of other parts of the world— and this war bears ample 
testimony to it. It will not do for the British to say : “We are ready to hand 
over power to you, but we do not know to which hands we should commit that 
power.” The position is, indeed, very curious. Some of us are dismissed as 
amiable, well meaning people, but persons without any following. Others are 
dismissed because they have got too numerous, too intransigent, and too quarrel- 
some followings. The recent speech of the Duke of Devonshire who happens 
to be the Under- Secretary of State for India convinces me that whoever may 
have learnt or unlearnt from the present trend of events in India and outside, 
the Duke has not. I sincerely hope that he does not represent the settled 
convictions of Whitehall. Lord Hailey has already given a warning against 
the dangers of manoeuvring for position which must be deplored under normal 
conditions and still more deplored under present conditions. If the India 
Office stands discredited to-day in India, it is because of such speeches. They do 
not. help the solution of our internal difficulties ; they only tend to inflame 
party or communal tension and to shake our faith in their good intentions. If 
people in anthority in England in charge of our affairs cannot utter the right 
word at the right moment, let them at least cultivate the virtue of silence. 
Meanwhile the deadlock continues and the big political parties are sulking in their 
tents, relieving the tension at times by flinging mutual recriminations against 
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each other or indulging in dreams of world federation or at least a federation 
of Asiatic powers or building up other castles in the air. I am bound to say 
that I have never in my forty-five years of experience see.t the average Indian 
being more critical of Government than at present This may hurt the pride of 
the Government or the officials^ but I think they ill serve India and England at 
this juncture who, whether they are Indians or Englishmen, delude themselves 
into a false sense of security or overrate their powers to ride the sto m or tell the 
British that it is only the disaffected politicians of one party or another, who are 
withholding their co-operation or are critical of the government, I wish my 
friends in England to know — and I have many friends in England who, I am 
sure, will not misunderstand me — that England mast lose no time in taking a bold 
and courageous step as much in her interests as in the interests of India. 
To put it shortly, my conviction is that the time has come when the British 
Government must recognise that in so far as political power is concerned, 
the centre of political gravity should not be Wbi<-ehaII any longer but Delhi. 

Whitehall Eegime must end 

This is not an occasion for indulging in constitutional c[u!bbling, or to use the 
words of Lord Hailey, for manoeuvring over punctilios. I had at one time the 
honour and privilege of being associated with Lord Hailey in the Government of 
India, and I can say with knowledge that if ever there was a man in the Indian 
Civil Service who, with all his faults and shortcomings, had a touch of statesman- 
ship in him, it was Sir Halcolm (now Lord) Hailey. And his recent speech in 
the House of Lords has once again confirmed my belief. I had also the privilege 
of knowing Lord Catto and coming into touch with him when he was a Member 
of the Inchcape Committee, Even at that time he struck me as a man of very 
broad views, and [ can say that the two speeches which seemed to me to have 
some idea of the situation in India and of the needs of the country, were the 
speeches of these two noble Lords. I should not be surprised if they were 
repudiated by those who affect to know the Indian situation more directly and 
more immediately. It is, however, in the spirit of these two speeches that 
I would like the Indian question to be approached immediately, and if 
it is approached in that spirit and if Delhi can come into its own as 

against Whitehall, I believe we may look forward to the future with 
greater confidence. I confess I have never been fond of Whitehall. At 

the Eound Table Conference I described the Secretary of State for India 
as the Great Moghul. The Great Moghul of Whitehall at that time was Mr. 
(now Lord) Benn, There is another Great Moghul now in Whitehall — and 

Indian history proves that we have got to make distinctions between one 

Moghul and another Great JMoghul. In the twentieth century, however, any 
Great Moghul, living six thousand miles away from us, is an anachronism. 
It is therefore that I earnestly press that the big constitutional question should 
not oppress the mind of any oue at the present moment and that the immediate 
situation should be dealt with bravely, courageously and in a spirit of confi- 
dence—and this can only be done by an act of self-abdication on the part of 
the Great Moghul at Whitehall .It will not do for anybody in England to tell 
us that political power now is concentrated in the hands of men in authority 
at Delhi. Local administration and authority may be exercised by them, but 
at every step we see the benumbing hand of Whitehall. 

Constitutional Rule in the Peovinoes 

If this is the position at the Centre, what about the Provinces ? We have 
the fact which cannot be denied that six Provinces— some of them bigger than 
some of the countries in Europe— are being administered by Governors under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act. The fact that Congress Ministers 

had no justification to throw up their offices can be no justification for the 

prolonged continuation of the rule of these Provinces autocratically by Governors 
under Section 93, We may assume Governors mean well and are doing the 
best according to their lights to meet the day-to-day situation, but they are 

greatly mistaken if they think that their rule is widely or generally appreciated 

or that their lights are not sometimes dim. We saw something of that dimness 
at Bhagalpur. I believe the time has come when constitutional form of govern- 
ment in the Provinces should be restored. Speaking for myself, I hold very 
strongly that in the interests of the Provices themselves, people should be asked 
to accept coalition Ministries during the period of the war. I would make an 

39 
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eftiiiest appeal to oiir legislators who are theoretically still td es&e to accept the 
system with all its faults and shortcomings as a temporary expedient necessitated 
by war conditions. And I would also make an earnest appeal to them and 
to their leaders to rise superior to petty commiuial or party or personal jealousies, 
not to bargain at this juncture for the quantity of representation of each 
community or paitv, not to place their own community or party above the 
country, to {cmemher that they are Indians first and everything else next, 
and thni India is ah much the home and concern of one party or community 
as of die other, it almost looks ridiculous that we should be talking of permanent 
eonstirutioiial isgues— Dominion Status or Independence or Pakistan — or representa- 
tion of this I'umm unity or that community in the legislatures and cabinets, 
when the enemy is knocking at our doois. The significance of Malaya, Singa- 
])ore and Rangoon should not be lost upon us, and the siren ^ voices of those 
who broadcast to us from enemy countries, sometimes abusing some of us, 
sometimes encouraging all of ns with hopes of freedon and independence, ought 
not delude us. The unfolded tale of Europe — of France, Poland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria countries which were independent until a year 
and a half ago — should be a warning to us. On tlie other hand, the courage and 
the power of resistance shown by China whose honoured and inspiring head 
has just been in our midst and whom, in common with others, we welcome, ought 
to inspire us with hope. Speaking for myself, I can tell you that while I do 
want freedom for this country and a position of honourable equality in inter- 
national affairs, I do not think we need dissipate our energies in talking of the 
revolution that is to come or of the world federation and so forth, as if it were 
round the corner. Howsoever much we may blame the British for this thing or 
that, for their shortcomings, for their want of pre-vision in starting heavy industiies 
in good time, in building up the military strength of the country according to 
modern standards, in training our youngmen before the war for eventualities which 
have overtaken us, and howsoever much we may blame each other for our own 
shortcomings, the hour has struck when we should recognise that regrets for the 
past and mutual recriminations will carry us nowhere. On the other hand, they 
may infect us with a deplorable spirit of defeatism. We are not at the present 
moment concerned with the past ; we are at the present moment concerned, and 
ought to be concerned with the immediate present. My advice, therefore, is that 
we must coalesce together — and if we cannot compose our differences for ever, we 
must at least call a truce. It may be that the common enemy of us all may be 
the common inspirer of common effort betwee Indian and Indian and between 
Indians and Englishmen. Let England see th!n»s clearly and let India also see 
things clearly. Let England touch our pride and let India rise equal to the 
occasion. 

Premiek’s Reply to Leaders’ Appeal 

At the conclusion of his written speech, Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii read out 
Mr. GhurchilPs reply to his appeal and said : 

“ I recognise the courtesy of the Prime Minister in sending this reply. I also 
recognise the force of the observations that during fhe stirring times through 
which we have been passing since I sent my cable, probably he required sometime 
before he could make up his mind to devote his atiention to the Indian 
question. I also think that it would be discourteous to piejudice his final con- 
clusions on the other matters which I raised in the telegram which, along with 
my colleagues, I sent to him early in January last. He has said that he would 
let me have a reply later on. But I desire to make just a few observations. 
The situation as it has developed during the last two months is so urgent that a 
long delay in coming to final conclusions will be disastrous in my humble judg- 
ment to the interests of this country as well as England. Frankly, we have been 
pressing most of these ideas at this conference since March last and although 
I should be the last person to advocate precipitate artion, yet the urgency of the 
occasion requires that there should be no unnecessary delay. In March 1941 
when we met at Bombay, the Japanese aggression towards the east was at best 
a matter of speculation. To-day, you have the fact that the Japanese have 
overrun Malaya and Singapore and are threatening Burma very seriously, and 
God only knows what will happen to the whole coastline from Chittagong to 
Travaneore and Cochin. It is for this reason that we have urged and do urge 
now that some definite steps should be taken by His Majesty’s Government to 
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put heart and courage into the people of the country, so that if the war has 
to be conducted as the people’s war, it should be conducted on those lines and 
a people’s war cannot be conducted with an immobile bureauci*acy at the top. 

Home Member’s Remarks condemned 

“Since my arrival this morning, a friend of mine handed over to me a 
copy of the speech of Sir Reginald Maxwell in the Assembly. I wondered 
whether he is in the true line of descent of Home Members represented by men 
like Sir William Vincent. He waxed eloquent in the Assembly about the 

dangers of “fifth columnist” and defeatists. Let him know that he is after 

all a bird of passage in this country (cheers). This is our country. "We have 

got to live here ; we have got to die here; our interests are far more vital 

than those of Sir Reginald Alaxweli (renewed cheers). I am not a defeatist ; but 
I should like to put the last oujice of energy resisting the foreign aggressor, 
whether Japan or Germany. 1 wonder Sir Reginald Maxwell ever 
thought that with a speech like the one he delivered he would serve tlie interests 
of our country or the enemy by encouraging the enemy to believe that India 
is seething with disaffection and ready to fall a prey to the enemy. 

‘‘Frankly, speeches like this do not serve any useful purpose at this juncture. 

I have said with regard to the Duke of Devonshire’s speech that he had better 
practise the virtue of silence. May I ask this honourable member of the Govern- 
ment of_ India, this relic of ancient times unsuited to the present conditions, to 
change his point of view, to adjust himself to present conditions, to come out 
in the midst of the people. I say as a confirmed supporter of the British 
connection : Do not divide^ India into two or more watertight compartments, 
official and non-official. We meet at homes, at dinners, we talk small things ; 
but we never get near to the rock bottom of things. Erankly, speeches like 
this are my despair. The Government of India may feel proud. 1 certainly 
do not, I only hope and trust that the Indian representative in the Government 
of India, will not take that speech lightly (cheers). 

“Sir Reginald has asked us to look upon this Government as our own Govern- 
ment, but speeches like this do not justify us in hoping that this so-called 
Government deserves onr confidence and it is for this that we have asked for a 
National Government, i wonder whether Bir Reginald Maxwell knows that a great 
countryman of his, Sir Staffords Oripps put forward views which we have been 
putting forward and what would have been his fate if he had been in India 
instead of in England. He might have found himself in an internment camp 
(renewed cheers). 

Plea for Abolition of India Office 

“The next thing to which I shall refer is the changes brought about by Mr. 
Churchill in the Cabinet. During the last ten years I have been a severe critic 
of Mr. Churchill’s Indian policy ; but at the same time with all his faults and 
shortcomings, with all his failures, 1 have admired him as very few people have 
admired him, and I admire him for the courage he has shown on this occasion. 

I should have been sorry indeed if he had been thrown out of harness. He has 
done the wisest thing in including Sir Stafford Oripps in the Cabinet. But do 
not overrate the influence of Sir Staflfoid Oripps. As against him there may 
be half a dozen men in England who may still be thinking in terms of tlie 
times beyond recall. I also hope that there will be substantial changes in the 
India Office^ (applause). It stands discredited. I do not think since 1858 
when the Office was created, any other Secretary of State has done greater harm 
to India than Mr. Ameiy has done (cheers). He has practically destroyed 
our faith in the good intentions of England. Instead of bringing peace and har- 
mony in the country, and while professing love for the minorities,— and there 
is no greater friend of the minorities than myself — he has done everything he 
can to keep them apart. Iherefore, I sinceiely hope and trust that the advice 
given even by the Conservative paper, The Daily Mail, mil be accepted by 
Mr. Churchill and a new spirit introduced in the India Office. Frankly, there 
18 no need for the India Office to exist, 

SECOND DAT'-NEW DELEI^mnd. FEBMUABY IBM 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Popular Governments in Provinces 

When the Conference resumed its session on the second day, the 2aiid. February 
1942, Sir Maharaj Singh moved a i-esolution expressing the opinion “that in th® 
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Provinces tLe rule of Governors under Section 93 of the Government of India 
Act should forthwith cease and that popular governments enjoying public 
confidence should be established.” 

Sir Maharaj Singh, after recalling amid laughter his days at school in 
England with both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery, said that Mr. Ainery had not 
risen so far as India was concerned to the high expectations raised by his school 
days. Sir Maharaj Singh commented on the present condition in seven provinces, 
where, he said, they had gone back to the year 1860 from the constitutional point 
of view and where some sixty or seventy crores of rupees were being spent with 
out any popular control. The present rule in these provinces was coming to an 
end in October, 1942, and after that, it would have to be continued by parlia- 
mentary legislation or some change would have to be introduced. “We ask that 
a change should be introduced now.” ‘‘Any reform”, he went on, “is better than 
no change. We recommend Executive Oouneils in the provinces, not as an alter- 
native in which we had great confidence but because^ we felt it was better than 
nothing and the Executive Councils which we had in mind were not Executive 
Councils of the old days but those in which a majority of the members had, 
subject to certain exceptions, full power over Government as is the case with the 
Executive Oouneillors in the Government of India.” He appealed to the Congress, 
even implored them, to restore parliamentary government : they could do so in 
those provinces, “Where there is a will there is a way, if not, necessity often 
finds a way”, he concluded. 

Sir Jagdish Prasad asked how many Provincial Governors now regretted the 
disappearance of parliamentary government and had any government made an 
authoritative declaration that they would be glad to have popular Ministries back 
again. All that had been said was that until certain parties came to terms it 
was impossible to have National Government, the assumption being that while 
yon could not force democracy down the throats of certain section of the people, 
autocracy could be forced down the throat of all sections. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna declared that the resolution raised not a 
peace-time issue but a war-time issue. 

Sir P. Faranjpye pointed out that when people like him who had not 
always seen eye to eye with the Congress Governments were coming forward to 
advocate responsible governments in the provinces, it was clear they were doing 
so not with any selfish motive but because they were democratically minded and 
sincerely desired that democratic government should be established as early as 
possible, (Hear, heai). The resolution was adopted. 

Demand for National Government 

The main resolution was moved by the Bt, Hon, Mr. M. E, Jayakar. It expressed 
“profound dissatisfaction” that all real power in the Central Government is still 
concentrated in British hands inasmuch as the key portfolios of Defence, Finance, 
Home and Gommunications continue to be withheld from Indians,” the resolution 
called for abandonment at this critical stage of the existing policy of the British 
Government and urged the immediate adoption of the following measures by His 
Majesty *8 Government : 

“1. A declaration that India shall no longei be treated as a dependency to 
be ruled from Whitehall and that henceforth her constitutional position and 
powers will be identical with those of the other self-governing units of the British 
Commonwealth 

“2. During the period of the war the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
ihali be reconstructed as a truly National Government functioning on the basis 
of joint and collective responsibility and consisting entirely of non-officials en- 
joying public confidence and in charge of all portfolios subject to responsibility to 
the Crown, and in regard to defence -without prejudice to the position of the 
Oommander-in -Chief as the executive bead of the defence forces ; 

“3. The British Government should recognise the right of India to direct 
representation through persons chosen by the National Government in Allied War 
Councils wherever established and at the peace conference ; 

•‘4* The National Government should be consulted in all matters precisely 
on the same footing and to the same extent as His Majesty’s Government consult 
the Dominions.” 

Mr. Jayakar’s Speech 

Mr. Jayakar commented caustically on the circumstance that a man of the 
status of Mr. Aney, who for 25 years had been working alongside Lokmanya Tilak, 
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was given charge of “Indians Overseas” as if other departments conld not be 
administered by him or by other Indians. Referring to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
claim that there was no impediment in India to the war effoifc, Mr. Jayakar narrated 
the Maliabharat story of the choices which Arjuna and Dnryodhana made when 
Krishna offered them the alternative of his own spiritual and moral support or 
the support of his armed men. Arjuna chose Krishna’s own individual moral 
support and Duryodhana the support of his armed men. And Arjuna won. “I hope”, 
said Mr. Jayakar, “that history will not repeat itbelf- The moral support of this 
country, if obtained, will be a greater support than the support of hired soldiers 
and money. What could be greater than the moral support of a country like 
India which for centuries has put its whole faith in non-violence 

Regarding General Chiang KaLshek’s visit, Mr. Jayakar referred to the belief 
in India that to see a great man was itself an inspiration and quoted an 
Englishman who had watched the Generalissimo from a aistauce at the ceremonial 
parade in Delhi. That Englishman had told him, said Mr. Jayakar, that the 
Generalissimo looked on with a sardonic smile as he watched the few tanks that 
passed before him. What he thought to himself nobody would know. Looking 
at the austere face of the Generalissimo mellowed by human sympathy, said 
the Englishman, he felt that if he was in his presence for three years, he 
would follow him to the ends of the testimony of a young Englishman, 

General Oliiang Kai-shek’s own words, Mr. Jayakar proceeded, contained a 
note of admonition of the Indian Government, when he said that the united 
people of China were fighting this great fight for freedom and millions of Chinese 
had risen to heights of philosophy and patriotism, coinage and endurance, sacrifice 
and resignation. Was the Government of India’s policy likely to create any of 
these qualities in the Indian fighter, asked Mr. Jayakar. 

For 150 years the Government had been telling the people of the country that 
they need not worry about the country’s defences, the British Government was 
there to look after it. What was the position now ? In a small place like Singa- 
pore, which had been declared once to be immune to all attack, they made the 
confession that there was no food, no water and no munitions. What guarantee 
did the Government give to the people ? asked Mr. Jayakar, that these ‘‘three 
no’s” would not be repeated in this country ? ‘This Government” he declared, '‘has 
proved itself absolutely incompetent to conduct the war without the co-operation 
of the people. We want to tell this Government : ‘.^love aside We shall take charge 
of the conduct of the war, before it is too late.” Mr. Jayakar went on to recall 
that Lord Bryce, after seeing India under official leading strings, said while leaving 
the country that he “smelt of gunpowder every where.” A similar admonition was* 
contained in General Ghiang Kai-shek’s farewell meassage in which he said he 
hoped that the British Government without waiting for demands from the Indian 
people would forthwith grant them real power. The General must have seen, 
commented Mr, Jayakar, that what had been given was only the semblance of 
power. The General wanted this real power to be given in order that Indians might 
develop their spiritual and temporal resources more and more. The General also 
declared that there was no |)Ossibility of world peace unless freedom was given to 
China and India. That again was an admonition and a warning to the British 
Government. “I do not know,” said Mr. Jayakar, ‘‘•whether the stories of niggardly 
treatment given to the General are tine. But it is certain that India did not give 
him the reception which a free India would have given. 

Sir B. P. Singh Eoy^ supporting Mr, Jayakai’s resolution, said that they wanted 
attainment of Dominion Status through evolutionary pioeesses as it had been done 
in the dominions. This was no novel proposal- Let them begin with a conven- 
tion and after the war, let the convention be incorporated in the constitution. All 
were agreed that transfer of power to representatives of the people would alone 
rouse popular enthusiasm for participation in war. He concluded that the unitary 
form of Government in the centre should take the place of the present diarchic 
system of Government. 

Sir Jogendra Stngh complained that nothing had been done to awaken the 
patriotic fervour of Indians. He added that unless people were made to feel it was 
their war there would not be sufficient response. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta held that the August Declaration was hedged in with 
impossible conditions that would indefinitely postpone India’s self-government. 
Britishers, he declared, had created vested interests to sustain which they wex*€ 
putting up all sorts of excuses to repudiate India’s rights. He appealed to Britain 
to make a gesture which would heal the wounded feeling of Indians. 
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Pandit E, E. Kunzru saw no reason why the British Government should not put 
the Federation scheme into operation straightway- He opined if the trusted leaders 
of the country appealed to the people it would have electric effect. He declared 
that the authorities in India were acting in such a way as if they were concerned 
more in maintaining their domination over the country intact than in winning 
the war- vSardar Ujjal Singh expressed the opinion that Britain had done little to 
prepare them for the defence of the country. He added that the resources of the 
country were so vast that if they were properly tapped and harnessed, India 
would be turned into a great arsenal for democratic countiies. Dr. Moonge asked 
Britain to touch the soul and heart of India and give up her mentality of 
distrust. Bardar Sant Styigk hoped that better counsels W'ould prevail with Britain 
at this critical hour. The resolution was passed. 

President’s Concluding Speech 

Sir TeJ Bahadur Sapru^ in his concluding remarks, said, “It was eleven 
months ago we conceived the idea of the fight against the solid rock of obstinacy, 
prejudice and shortage of statesmanship. Nevertheless, our record is not so poor as 
some imagine. We have not been altogether unsuccessful. From the moment the 
idea of the Conference was mooted, I was strongly of the opinion that there were 
enough parties in the country and that it would be fatal to biing one more into 
existence, I had resolutely refused to walk into the trap which Mr. Amery would 
have wished us to walk into, namely, the formation of a middle party. If it should 
have been necessary for me to appear on the platform of any party you would not 
find me wanting We must steer clear of all political and communal labels. Some 
of us have been dismissed because we have no following. Others have been dis- 
missed because they have a large following, 

‘ It was the clear duty of the Government to have brought the different 
parties together. Frankly the Government must identify itself with the national 
sentiments but it has miserably failed in this. Are there no disagreements between 
the political parties in England ? What about Sir Stafford Cripps, a left-wing 
Labour leader ? He rendered signal service to Britain in Biissia. But for him 
Eussia and England would not have joined. So demoralised is the condition of the 
British people here that they challenge our wisdom and our good intentions and 
we are disturbed. I wish my voice reaches them. I wish to declare that the fii’St 
thing England has to do is to tell her agents here to identify themselves with us 
and to get over their present mentality rvhich is responsible for the cleavage between 
the various communities. 

“Let Mr. Churchill know that the present Government is existing as a 

Government because it is independent of our votes. The situation is such that 
I am bound to use blunt language. I will not subscribe to the view that all 
wisdom is confined to the Biitisheis^ and all unwisdom to us. The Britisher 
knows much more to destroy by criticism than to construct by helpful suggestions. 
We shall be untrue to England if we do not ask her to realise the danger lying 

ahead. Why should it be assumed we are not alive to the peiils of the w^r ? What 

is the result of our helping them all these months ? We have been reminded 
time out ot time—as if it is the Bible of Indian politics and it will be heresy 
to depart from it— of the August Declaration of 19-^0. Whom has Mr. Amery 
pleased by this Declaration^? The Congress ? The answer is, ‘No’. The Muslim 
League ? Ihe answer is, ‘No.’ The Hindu Maha Sabha ? The answer is again 
‘No.’ Mr. Amery is bereft of all moral support of India. If we have declined to 
accept the August Declaration it was for very good reasons. Technical objections 
are one thing and statesmanship is another thing. If amendments of the con- 
stitution are required to bring about the necessary adjustments, why not do it ? 
It is stated that the August Declaration anticipated the wisdom of the Atlantic 
Charter. When we ask if the Charter applied to India, the reply is ‘No.’ Sux-ely 
the English people ought to be able to say a simple thing in plain English 

language. I want England to make up her mind at once that India is no more 
to remain as a dependfency. It does not involve a radical change of the constitu- 
tion. Filling up of the gaps is all that is requiied. Did Mr. Churchill require 
a^ change of constitution for signing the Atlantic Charter ? We want this declai’a- 
tion at once. This needs no change of constiution. We do not want to be 
handed over as bales of goods to others. We want to defend ourselves ; hence 
our demand. 

‘Tn substance our demand is sound, just and honourable. I am not in- 
terested in the controversial question as to which party’s views should prevail as 
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regards the exact form of the constitution. Already commnnalisin has played 
havori 11 =. I do no+ think it can be exorei^^ed until England declares India 
a selt’-gOTerniug country. I, therefore, think it is the essence of the situation that 
Mr. Churchill should make up his mind at an early date. If Mr. Churchill 
should fail, then woe betide India and England. Mr. Chuiehiil alone can answer 
clearly, bravely and courage :>usly the call of statesmanship. 

The situation is fraught with great danger. It will be wrong on my part 
to ask for details of the GovernnienPs strategy and details of the steps they are 
taking but we do not want the fate which overtook Ilalaya to overtake India. 

The situation is serious. I pay a tribute to i^Ir. Arthur Moore for the bold stand 

he has taken up. I wish there were half a dozen Moores and half a dozen 

less of persons who shall be unnamed. I endorse Mr. 3Ioore’s suggestions to 

broaden the basis of the Indian Army. I do not share the compiaceney of certain 
Governments on the efficiency of A. R. P. organisations and Civic Guards. I 
want these organisations to be brought more and more under iion-ofiicial control. I feel 
strongly because the very life of our children and women is involved. We 
are very vividly conscious of the dangers and we, therefore, ask that all 
organisations for the defence of tae country must be brought under popular 
control. 

I earnestly appeal to all leaders of big national parties. This is not the 
occasion when any one can stand on personal yjrestige. The time has come when 
they should meet to.iether and stand up against the foul enemy and pirevent him 
from soiling sacred India. If they come to a working arrangement among them- 
selves, they will have earned the lasting gratitude of the country. It 8*-rves no 
useful purpose to trace the Instory of communal questions. We must rigorously 
suppress communal feeling and work for India as a whole. Let all realise they 
are equally childieii of India. Lot them save the country. In this calamity we 
shall have” to stand or sink together. The occasion demands we must cease to 
think in terms of communalisra. I pray my appeal will not go in vain. would 
do you no dishonour if you bend before your countrymen. You have been bend- 
ing”be£ore others. For once learn to bend before your countrymen. When we 
shall have passed the ordeal of fire, we shall then be able to solve our 
differences’’. 

The C, P. Non-Party Leaders’ Conference 

FIRST SESSION— NAGPUR— 7th. FEBRUARY 19i2 
The Presidential Address 

'rhe first s ssion of the C. P. Non-Party Leaders^ Conference was held at 
Nagpur on the 7th. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. T, .7, Kedm\ Yice- 
Ghancellor, Nagpur University. Mr. M, S. Aneij^ Overseas Member of the Govern- 
mcnt of India was present. Sir S. Eadhaki'ishnan also addressed the Conference 
which was attended by representatives from all over the province. 

Condemning the “deliberate policy of repression” followed by the British 
Government regarding the defence of India, Mr. T, J, Kedar said that injury to India 
from British occupation had been most grievous in the matter of Defence, and 
added that notwithstanding persistent urgings of Indian statesmen, the British 
Government had refused to give adequate opportunities to Indians to be trained 
in all arms and rise to the highest posts of Command. The cup of Indian humilia- 
tion had been filled to the brim by the importation of Australian officers to com- 
mand Indian troops. Australia excluded Indians as undesirables. But Australian 
officers might soon be not available, because Australia was recalling her troops 
from overseas and officers for the Indian Army might perhaps be brought from 
South Africa or South America. 

Referring to Mr. Amery’s repeated utterances that Britain was willing to 
concede self-govex'nment the moment there was an agreement between the major 
elements in India, Mr. Kedar said : *‘We refuse to accept the bona fides of Britain 
in this respect. Britain has not professed that internal dissensions stood by way 
of Burma’s political advance. Nevertheless, England refused Burma’s plea for self- 
government. The conclusion is inescapable that England is making communal divi- 
sions in India as a pretext for refusal to part with power, and give up her exploita- 
tion of India.” The Duke of Devonshire’s utterance in the Lords, Mr. Kedar said, was 
positively mischievous, and it was nothing shoit of instigating recalcitrant minorities 
to greater intransigence. The British Government, Mr. Kedar urged, should forth- 
with declare that India was no longer a dependency of England and British 
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Eominionts but was an eciiial in status and functions, tliat India would have equal 
representation in all Imperial and International Councils and that her representa- 
tives would be selected by the National Government of India and take instructions 
from that Government only, , „ . 

Concluding, Mr. K(^d:r said; “At the very moment that Indians are being in- 
vited to defencl the Empire snd the democracies of the world, the White races 
daunt their arrocaiit clam to a privileged status, on the sole ground of colour. 
The colour bar^ is bad enough at all times; is is wicked in war time. It under- 
mines the hesitant loyalty of the coloured races in the British Empire and makes 
them prone to listen To Japanese propaganda for emancipation of the coloured races 
from White domination, and to the cry of LAsia for Asiatics.’ Dependent and dis- 
contented India is a liability; a free and friendly India will be an asset— an incom- 
parable asset to England. I venture to suggest that, if England will even at 
this stage do the light thing and act according to our recommendations, there are 
good days ahead both for India and England and the future of democracies will be 
ensured”. Mr. Kedar held that the Conference was a non-party one and their only 
concern was to suggest ways and means by which the political progress and integrity 
of India might be secured and the present dangers of external invasion and 
internal commotion mighi be eSectively met. They had met to support the recom- 
mendation of the Snprii Conference. Referring to Provincial Autonomy, Mr. Kedar 
said that the fact that Mr. Sarat Bose, whom the Bengal Premier had selected 
as Minister, was imprisoned and removed from Calcutta under the orders of the 
Central Govenment without the knowledge and consent of the Bengal Premier, who 
was responsible for Law and Order in the province, was enough to prove that 
Provincial Autonomy had considerably been attenuated if not abolished. Provincial 
Autonomy at its highest was never adequate or genuine. To-day it had practically 
ceased to be. 

SiE B. Rabhakbishnan’s Speech 

8ix HadhnlHshnan said that the Indian National Congress had expressed its 
sympathy with Britain, Russia America and China, and it was no more pledged to 
the creed of noii -violence. Yet, there was not nation-wide enthusiasm and effort for 
this wai% The Congress was demanding that if this struggle was to be an inspired 
struggle, it was essentiaf for the British to put their professions into practice and 
let India feel thst the war was being waged not for vague terms like international 
democracy or freedom of nations, but for the freedom and independence of India as 
well. Only that feeling could rouse the enthusiasm of the Indian people. 

Referring to the British GovernmeDt’s insistence that a Hindu-Muslim ^ree- 
ment must first be reached. Sir S. Radhakrishnan admitted that the people of India 
were to blame, but asked if the British had been helpful in enabling the people to 
solve this problem. He recalled the past history of India and the steps taken by 
the Government to keep the communities apart. The existence of Coalition Govern- 
ments in the Muslim majority Provinces was evidence that sufficient understanding 
existed betvveen the communities, and if the Government were sincere, they could 
proceed on that aasumption. If the British Government Vvere harping on the differ- 
ences between the communities, the world could not help feeling that the war was 
being fought for maintaining the ramshacakle structure "called the British Empire. 

Concluding, he said: ’‘No nation has the right to oppress or conquer or even 
prosper by play of force. Fvery nation, weak or strong, must be granted fi’eedom. 
It is therefore esbential in the interest of world peace and the British Empire to 
grant the minimum demands of India.” 

Resolutions 

The Subjects Committee of the Conference passed five resolution. One demanded 
that the Government of India should immediately be nationalised and all portfolios 
including Defence, Finance and Communications be transferred to Indians who 
command the confidence of the country, though technically responsible to the Crown 
during the war. 

Another resolution related to the international status of India, and the third 
urged abandonrnerit of racial discrimination. 

One resolution relating to the Provinces urged that Adviser Regimes must be 
. 5 popular governments should be brought in failing which at least non-^ 
official Executive Councillors should be appointed. 
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Resolutions 

Bleetiugs of ilie Working Committee and the Council of the All-Iiidiii Muslim 
League were held at Delhi on Saturday and Sunday rc«i eeti^ely, the 21st. and 
22iid. February 194*2. 

Fifteen out of 2B members of the W. C. attended the lirst meeting, with 
Mr, Jinnah presiding. Three resolutions were passed. 

Danger of War to India 

By one resolution the Working Committee drew the anenrion of the Mus- 
lims of India in general and of provincial and other Leagne branches thionghoiit 
the country in particular ‘*to the growing danger of war to India and the 
sufierings which people may have to go through under such conditions,” and 
called upon them to be vigilant and ready to face any dun^frs if and when they 
come, with equanimity, courage and fortitude. 

The Working Committee had full confidence tha^, in tho event of grave 
developments or emergency, the ^.^uslims would stand unikd and expend all 
assistance to the suffering and hel{)lcss and called U}>oii the ].rovinclal Leagues 
to strengthen the Muslim National Guard organisation so tliab it might be able 
to render effective assistance in maintaining p.eaee, trenqirlllly and Older in the 
country and help the suffering humanity. 

Sufferings of BIdslims in Far East 

By the second resolution the Working Committee es[ire‘ised its deep sympathy 
with the siiffeiings of the Muslims and other Indians in Blalaya, Singapore and 
others places in the Far East, and called upon Bluslims all over India to do all 
they could to give relief to evacuees and to those who were at present stranded 
in the various parts of India. The Committee further lequired the British Govern- 
ment to help them in every possible way. 

Sapru Conference Demand 

The third resolution ran thus : — ‘‘The "Working Committee have carefully 
considered the proposals formulated by the so-called Non-Party Conference presided 
over by Sir TeJ Sahadzi? Sapru and are definitely of the opinion that if the British 
Government are misled into accepting them, Muslim India will without doubt revolt 
against any such decision, for these proposals clearly mean the virtual transfer 
of all power and authority to the Central Government to be set up as indioated 
in these proposals on the basis of India being a single national unit and enjoying 
Dominion Status in action, thereby establishing Congress or Hindu Kaj for all 
practical purposes. Muslim India will never accept such a position which is sought 
to be secured by Hindu leaders, who are virtually hand in glove with the Congress 
and other allied Hindu organisations in the country, under the guise of interim 
changes during the period of the war but in reality the olqeefe behind is to coerce 
the British Government at this critical moment to surrender and compel them to 
prejudice and torpedo the Pakistan demand of Muslim India. This will be a 
clear breach of pledges given by His Blajesty’s Government and recently reafiirmed 
by the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Atnenj, in his speech at Leeds on Feb- 
ruary 4, in the following words : We shall stand by pledges, both by our general 
pledges m to India’s future freedom, and also by our pledge to the different main 
elements in India's national life, that they shall not be coerced under a system of 
government which they are not prepared to accept.^ 

“The Working Committee deplore the method adopted by the Non-Party Con- 
ference and its President, Sir Tej Bahadur Sopru, in levelling an attack against 
Mr. Amery who, as spokesman of His Majesty’s Government, bas refused to resile 
from the solemn pledges given to Mussalmans, The Working Committee trust 
that the British Government, inspite of present difficult war situation, will not 
submit to coercive methods adopted by Hindu India and will remain true to their 
X3ledge8.’^ 

COUNCIL MEETING— DELEI--mnd. FEBRUARY 19F2 

The resolutions were confirmed by the Council of the League which met on 
the next clay, the 22nd February 1942. 

40 
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At the outset, Maulana Zafarali sought the permission of the Chair to move 
the adjournment of the House to discuss a definite matter of public interest, 
namely, the critical situation created in the Punjab by the regrettable attitude 
of the Unionist Muslim League in regard to the promulgation of the General 
Sales Act, affecting as it adversely does the commercial interests of the Muslims 
of the Punjab, who are deeply resenting the measure and aie being sent to jails 
along with thousands of traders of other com mini i ties/’ 

The chair ruled out the motion. Air. Jinnali said tliat the Maulana had 
sufficient time to give notice of a regular resolution on the subject, or in the alternative, 
bring the matter to the notice of the Woiking Committee. 

The Council re-elected Mr. Mohammed Ali Jiniiah as president of the League 
for the year, his being the only name recommended by all the Provincial Mus- 
lim Leagues. The announcement of his re-election was greeted with loud and 
pi-olonged cheers. 

Civil Defence \York 

The Council confirmed resolutions, passed by the Working Committee of the 
I^eague at its meetings held on November 16. December 26 and 27 and February 
21. There was some discussion in regard to the resolution relating to emergency 
work if war were to spread to India. Sir Yannn Khan wanted the League to give 
a lead whether the Muslims should co-operate with other organisations in the civil 
defence work. , , , , 

Mr. Jtnnah said that the League had never declared that it would non-co- 
operate with any organisation. The resolution had left the matter to the discretion 
of the Provincial Leagues, who, in the interests of luimanity, w’ould carve out the 
best policy suited to the local needs. 

Maulana Zafar Ah said that the Congress had already started work in con- 
nection with civil defence and the League should do likewise. He urged that the 
Provincial Governments should be asked not to interfere with the Muslim National 
Guard organisations. 

Mr. Jtnnah : It is for the leaders of the Provincial Muslim Leagues to make 
preparations to face all dangers, which are not at our door. 

Natvabzada Llaqmt AU-Khan : A conference of the President and Secretaries 
of all the Provincial Leagues is being held here to-morrow afternoon, when this 
question will be carefully considered and a proper plan would be chalked out. 
aiR. Fazlub Huq Condemned 

The council adopted three non-official resolutions. One resolution strongly 
condemned Mr. Fazlul Hiiq for ‘‘becoming a mere puppet in the hands of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and adopting a policy of ruthless repression against the 
workers of the Muslim League which is the only popular representative organisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India and also against the Muslim students of Bengal, 
who have undergone great suffering in the Aluslim cause ” The Council expressed 
“its sympathy with the Muslim League woikers and the Muslim students of 
Bengal, who have thus served the best interests of the Muslim India.” 

Sympathy for BIuslim Kazaks 

The second resolution expressed great concern and sympathy with the Muslim 
Kazaks “who have come into India from Soviet Russia and the great hardships 
and privations they have suffered owing to lack of food, shelter and sympathy. 
“This Council requests the Government of India to'^make proper arrangement and 
provision for the welfare of these Kazaks and find ways and means to allow them 
to settle peacefully in some part of north west India.” 

During discussion it was disclosed that the Government of India had sanc- 
tioned a grant of Rs. 3 lakhs for the relief of Kazaks and had also decided to 
permit them to settle temporarily in Hazara district of North-West Frontier 
Province. Mr. Jinnah told the council that the question had been careLilly 
examined by the Working Committee yesterday and they had decided to depute 
Sardar Aurengzeb Khan to make personal enquiries and submit a report on 
Kazaks. He suggested that Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan could be associated 
with the enquiry. 

Mr. Jinn^ also sought to disabuse Muslims of the idea that the League bad 
large funds. He said that their only income amounted to about Rs. 14,000 a 
year, solely derived from gate money and membership subscriptions. In spite of 
these handicaps, they were doing their best to serve the Muslims. He assured 
the Council that he and the Working Committee would not rest till proper 
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arrangements for the Kazaks had been made. Mr. Jinnah’s suggestion was approved 
by the Council, Lastly, the Council, while appreciating the action of the 
Government of India in releasing Allama Mashriqui resented the ban placed upon 
his movements outside Madras and urged upon the Government the need for 
immediate removal of those restrictions, 

League and Ministries 

The Council rejected a resolution, appreciating “the exemplary sense of dis- 
cipline” shown by Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Saadullah Khan in resigning 
from the National Defence Council. 

Daring discussion, Mr. Jimiah made a statement. He said that it was wrong 
to describe the Punjab Ministry as a League IVlinistry, In Bengal, he said the 
Legislative Assembly consisted of 250 members of which 123 were Muslims. 
Similarly in the Punjab, Muslims were in a minority in the Legislature. In Sind 
Muslims had a majority of 10 but that majority could he reduced to minority 
whenever seven Muslims joined the non-Muslim minority, as had been done at 
present. It was true that in the North West Frontier Province Muslims had 
a clear majority, but the League did not function at the time of the last elections. 
He was confident that the League will have a majority after the next elections. 
Mr. Jinnah said that under the existing constitution, which was an ex-parfe 
constitution, as far as the League was concerned, the League in the nature of things 
could not form a Ministry and it was wrong lo say that there was a League 
Ministry in ^any province, or the League was nut representative of Muslims 
because it could not form a Ministry in any province, 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

Reference of Holy Prophet in Text Books 

A resolution relating to references to the Holy Prophet and other Muslim 
saints in the basic school text-books evoked some discussion. It was pointed out 
that unreverential language was used in regard to the Prophet of Islam in some 
of the United Provinces schools. Mr. Jinnah felt that the matter, although very 
important, was the primary concern of the Provincial Muslim Leagues. They 
had similar difficulty in Bombay and after the Congress Government had gone 
out of office, the objectionable textbooks were withdrawn by the Government. 
The best remedy would be to have committees to scrutinise all text-books for 
denominational schools so that nothing was included in the books by which the 
religious sentiments of any community were injured. He suggested that the 
Provincial Muslim Leagues should examine the whole problem and 
bring up the question, if necessary, before the annual session of the League at 
Allahabad in April next. This suggestion was accepted by the House and the 
resolution was withdrawn. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

ANNaAL 8ESSI0N--ALLAHABAD---Srd. to 6th. APBIL 1942 
The Welcome Address 

The annual session of the All-India Muslim League commenced at Allahabad 
on the Brd. April 1942 in the Jinnah Chaman amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. 
Jinnah “Chaman” was beautifully illuminated and the huge pandal was packed 
to its full capacity. 

Mr, Mahomed AU Jinnah, the President, arrived in the pandal exactly at 9-40 
p.m. and was given a vociferous ovation by the crowd #amidst shouts of 
“Jinnah Zindabad,” “Muslim League Zindabad” and “Pakistan Ziiidabad.” 

The chief “Salar” of the national guard with a drawn sword led the pro- 
cession, The President was accompanied by Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusuf, Baja of Mahmuaabad, Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Mr. Ghaz- 
nafarullah and Mr. Rizwanullah. 

On the dais were seated members of the Muslim League TVoiking Committee, 
the Muslim League Council, the members of the Beception Committee, a number 
of ladies and guests. Separate arrangements were made for purdah ladies on 
either side the dais. 

After the recital of prayers, Nawab Sir Mohd. Yusufs Chairman of the Becep- 
tion Committee, delivered his address in English. The Nawab in his address, 
explained at length the Muslim demand for Pakistan, which he claimed 
had “an immesurable dynamic and potential value for the creation of a 
united India on the basis of treaties and engagements in co-operation 
with the British Government, which is undoubtedly giving a lead in transforming 
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tlie British Eiapire iuto a Commonwealth of Nations.’^ A united India, he 
added, would be an asset to any federation or comity of nations and that 
unity could be achieved only if all the four parties interested in India, namely, 
the Muslim nation, the Hindu nation, the British nation and the Indian 
States combined together to so adjust their differences as to draw up a 
scheme of united independent sovereign states in India which could easily 
merge themselves into a Federation or Commonwealth of Nations for the purpose 
of solving India’s economic and defence problems irrespective of what form the poli- 
tical system of the couniry would take according to its genius and requirements of 
circumstances and situation. 

Dealing with Muslim objections to a strong Central Government, the Nawab 
said that the Mussalmans as a nation deemed it highly detrimental to their vital 
interests to accept any such Government at the Centre based upon the parliamen- 
tary democratic form of Government as this would mean that even in those 
provinces where they happened to be in majority, they could not have an indepen- 
dent sovereign state without being subordinate to the Government at the Centre, 
where the Hindus would be in permanent minority. 

Considering the question to %vhom power should be transferred, the Chairman 
observed: “Obviously the power cannot be handed over to the Hindus, although they 
happen to be in a majority, because the Mussalmans do not agree to it. Similarly, 
power cannot be handed over to the Mussalmans simply because the British Govern- 
ment snatched away the empire from them. If the power must necessarily devolve, 
it must devolve on the Mussalmans and the Hindus both, and if it is to be given 
to both it must be according to an agreed solution of the constiiutional problems 
arrived at by the Hindus and the Muslims. If no agreement could be reached, then 
it is possible that some form of constitution may have to be impostd from above, 
namely, by the British^ Commonwealth of Nations and that obviously must .be 
based upon fairplay and justice to both the nations, not to mention the classes and 
communities*’" 

Continuing, Fir Mahommad Yusuf said: “If the English-speaking peoples with 
the same religion and same language could belong to a group of nations, there is 
no reason why the Hindus and the Mussalmans should not be treated as two nations 
on the basis of incontrovertible histoiical facts. The Congress demand for immedi- 
ate independence and transfer of power while the enemy is rea<^hing the approaches to 
India, and in the absence of any understanding between the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, seems to be fantastic and selfish in the extreme, and savours of coercion of 
the British Government in the hour of its trial. The Sapru demand, while it 
may he piacricable as an interim arrangement, fundamentally ]>re3udices the basic 
demands of the Mus&almans and hence cannot achieve the main purpose of an “all- 
out war effort’’ against the invaders of India. It has been lightly appreciated in 
the statement made by Mr. Churchill that a hurried statement may lead to a great 
confusion and hamper even the present war efibits which all classes and communi- 
ties are making against the Axis nation. Sir Stafibid Ciipps has come out to India 
to discuss the tentative terms of the declaration which has to be made by the British 
Government based on the recommendations of a committee of distinguished mem- 
bers of Parliament. Let us bore that some solution will be found for a re-adjust- 
ment of the differences between the^ Hindus and the Mussalmans and some scheme 
would be evolved which will be in consonance with the two nations theory of the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans apart from other nations that exist on this continent.’* 
ii Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you very sincerely for the great reception that 
you gave me at the station. I am proud to see that every month, every year, the 
Muslim League is going forward by leaps and bounds. I also thank the All-India 
Muslim League that they have honoured me by electing me as president for this 
year. I congratulate all the woikers and office-bearers who have toiled and worked 
from day to day for the last three mouths in making all these preparations 
that we see here. Let me tell you that as we are growing in our strength we are 
growing in oiir power of organising and managing our affairs better and better every day. 

Now I wish to tell you and want to pick up the thread since we met at 
Madras last year in our annul session. At Madras we defined our policy 
we defined our ideology, we defined our programme, and I appeal to 
every one of you kindly to read that speech of mine again and study it— not only 
study it but I appeal every one of you to make some beginning in one direction or 
Other with regard to that programme and the policy that we have laid down, I 
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don't want to go on repeating things. There was a time when it wan iieefcssarj to 
repeat things to make our people and those who opposed us fo tniderstand us. The 
propaganda or me League and the literature and the meetings and ecmferences that 
are oeuig neia tnrougnout India, our Press and even uur oPi'*oncnts^ Press has en- 
lightened us now as to what tho r.^'a! issues are before us. Htar). 

^ Now let us taik iebs and wuik more. Not only that but the grave inter- 
national situation and the war that is now on our very borders and almost at our 
gates— that must force us to realise how grave the danger is in front of us and we 
do not know what is going to happen. But ladips arid uentlemen^ I must earnestly 
appeal to you^ M^almayi^ organise yourself to meet all evfentualifiea u'hatecer ntay 
happen, Hear). These are obvious truths that I am telling you and I really 

don’t think that now I should go on labouring and labouring becaitse I think you 
have in my pidgment to pick up the analogy; you are no longer infants but you 
have reached the age ol discretion, and can act as men and women. On that point 
I shall say no more. 

Cripps Proposals 

I know that the uppermost subject which is today not only engaging 
the attention of_ all India but is also engaging the attention of the whole 
world, is the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
You have been following it from day to day. Now I want to tell you, as far as it 
is possible for me, and explain to you as shortly as I can. this draft declaration of 
proposals which have emanated from PI is Maj-^sty's Government and they have come 
to the conclusion that they are just and linal. Let us examine them and let us 
undeistand them. I am not going into details, I am going to pick up the main 
points. The main points that emerge from this document are, first the object is the 
creation of a new Indian Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated with 
the United Kingdom and other Dominions by common allegiance to the Crown but 
equal to them in every respect and in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic or external affairs. Here there may be some doubts as to the functions. 
But that is a matter which will have to be considered when we come to the signing 
of a treaty or treaties with one Dominion or two Dominions or more. 

The next point that emerges is this. Immediately u}>on the cessation of hosti- 
lities steps shall be taken to set up in India in the manner described an elected 
body charged with the task of framing a new constitution for India. So we shall 
have an elected body charged with the task of framing a new constitution. I shall 
deal with it when I come to the clause which lays down how that constitution- 
making body will be set up and how it will be composed. Third, there is a provi- 
sion for the pai tioipation of the Indian States. Fourth, His Majesty’s Government 
undertake to accept and implement forthwith the constitutions so framed. But sub- 
ject to this there are exceptions. The first exception is the right of any British 
Indian Province that is not prepared to accept the new constitution to retain its 
present constitutional position, provision being made for its subsequent accession if 
it so decided. That is to say, the constitution-making body when it completes the 
framing of the constitution and when that constitution so framed emerges from 
the deliberations of the constitution -making body which will be, remember, a 
sovereign body, then it would be open for any province or provinces to say : “We 
are not in agreement with this constitution and therefore we are not prepared to 
accede to this constitution”. 

Vital Factor for ^Jublims 

But the most vital point and the most important of all ihe points so far as 
we are concerned particularly is as to how a province or provinces will express 
their will and exercise their right. But that is not in the document. A sugges- 
tion, however, has been thrown out by Bir Staffoid Ciipps and the suggestion is 
that if the province, the Legislative Assembly of the province, is in favour of 
accession by 60 votes, then it will be an end of it. It means that the province is 
bound to accede. But if they get 59 and the minority happens to be 41 then there 
will be a plebiscite of the people of the province. Then of course the non-acced- 
ing provinces can among themselves by the same process form another union or a 
Dominion or any single province may stand by itself as a Dominion. That is the 
corollary* 

Then cornea the provision for treaty, the treaty or'treaties which will have to be 
signed and made with the Dominion or Dominions that may be set up as well as 
with the Indian States acceding or not acceding. I told you that I would refer to 
the actual clauses of the. proposals and how the constitution-making body will be 
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set up or formed and the provision is this. Immediately upon the end of hostilities 
the constitution -making body shall be composed as follows, unless leaders of the 
principal communities agree to some other machinery before the end of the hostili- 
ties. So at the end of the hostilities the constitution-making body will be composed 
by this method. Immediately upon the results being known of the provincial elec- 
tions it would be necessary at the end of the hostilites, the entire membership of 
the lower houses of all provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral college pro- 
ceed to elect the constitution-making body by a system of proportional representa- 
tion. This new body shall be in number about one tenth of the number of the 
electoral-college. Therefore^ T think you understand that all the members of the 
assemblies of eleven protinces will meet together as one single electoral college and 
they will be roughly 1600 members and they will he entitled to elect one tenth, 
wktch mea?is in all 160 mejnbers by means of proportional representation. That is 
the constitution-making body. 

After that we come to the Indian States who will be invited to send their 
representatives and the number will be according to their population. But how 
they will be chosen it is not mentioned at all in this document — whether by nomi- 
nation or some method of election. Now, gentlemen, this is the document so far as 
the future is concerned. 

The Present 

But then there is a provision for the present also and that provision is 
this. While during the critical period which now faces India and until the 
new constitution can be framed His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the 
full responsibility for the defence of India. They desire and invite the effective and 
immediate participation of the leaders of the principal sections of the Indian 
peoples in the counsels of their country, of the Commonwealth and the United 
Nations, 'ihus they will be enabled to give their active and constructive help in 
the discharge of a task which is vital and essential for the future freedom of India. 
The important words, ladies and gentleman, are that the responsibility for the 
defence of India will be that of His Majesty’s Government and the leaders of the 
piineipal sections of the Indian people will be invited in the counsels of their country. 
This was the original wording but later on it was modified in this way. Du- 
ring the critical period which now faces India and until the new constitution might 
be framed, His Majesty’s Government must inevitably bear the responsibility for and 
retain the control and direction of the defence of India as part of their world 
war effort. But this is the change in wording — ‘‘The task of organising to the full 
the military, moral and material resources of India must be the responsibility of 
the Government of India with the co-operation of the peoples of India.” Then 
they say that His Majesty’s Government desire to invite the effective participation of 
the leaders of the piineipal sections in the counsels of their country. 

Preference for All-India Union 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, that is the document and let us put it in a few 
words what it means and how 1 understand it. It means, whatever may be the 
constitutional implication of the status and the poweis of the Dominion or the 
Dominions that may be set up, that the main objective is the creation of a new 
Indian Union. We start with that For that puipose a constitution-making body 
will be set up which will be the sovereign body. A sovereign body will start — 
and to use the language of Sir Stafford Cripps — “ with a preference for an All- 
India Union.” Tliink what will be the composition of that body. The composition 
of that body -would be that fiist of all it will be elected from amongst the members 
of the eleven assemblies meeting together as one college and by means of propor- 
tional representation, not separate electorates. When that body is formed, I cannot 
conceive hovj they can come to any other conclusion except the Urdon. and that is 
tvhy it is so composed. But after the constitution-making body has framed its cons- 
titution by a bare majority it is true that any single province or provinces who do 
not approve of that constitution are given a chance to go through another test 
which I shall explain here-after. But remember that at the most Musalmans even 
by separate elecloiates will not be more than 25 percent but by the system of pro- 
portional representation they might be less in number in the constitution-making 
body. So the overwhelming majority will be non-Muslim and therefore the proba- 
bilities are contemplated that the constitution may by a majority be in favour of 
only one Union. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the other point which is not there is, will the decision 
of this constitution-making body be taken by a bare majority or not ? Beading that 
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document as I do, clearly, it cannot, be anything else because it is the accepted rule 
of every document that when we want to lay down a speeide majoiif.y we state so. 
If you do not state so, then it means the rule of a bare majority. For instance, in 
our own constitution we have the clause that our constitution eaisnot be chanced 
except by a majority of two-thirds So that is the eoustitution-makiog body. Jf 
1 may make a comment on this a little, Mr. Gandhi trill come to this amstitutioff 
making borhi ictih a dead certainty of getting a constitution V'htch tiill eirerge for 
an All- India Union* Nnic ichen that is done, the proi'ince or prot inces v ho iionld 
feel that it has been done, they are given the consultnVion : “uo, no, yon have yef 
another chance befote you arc kiliedd' (Laughtei.) And what is that chance? The 
chance is this; it is not in the document. The suggestion of Sir Stafford Cripps — 
of course vaiioiis suggestions have been made, we shall also iitake our suggestions 
when the time comes but at present he has made a suggestion — lie sa\8 look here, 
if 41 are against it then a plebiscite. That is not the end of it. Plebiscite — so we 
shall have one moie chance before we are dead. Whose plebiscite ? Of course tie 
plebiscite of the province. Whose self-determination do you want to ascertain ? 
Self detenninatioii of the two nations put together or one nation alone? iHear. 
Hear). The answer is: ‘‘‘of course of both together”. That ts anothtr chance aiid 
if you get the plebiscite in your favour, then at least you trill cscipc the slaughter 
house before our Kui'ham is made* (laugh tei). This is the point of a most vital 
character so far as Muslim India is concerned. 

Slaughter of Muslim Nation 

Then with regard to the piesent, gentleman, T can tell you nothing excel t this 
document because it eniiiely depends as to what will be the dual picture. T cannot 
throw any light on it. I have explained to you, and I hope correctly, and if I am 
not correct 1 shall certainly stand corrected by Sir Stafford Cripps or any body else. 
After explainin^i the draft declaration of the proposals I think I am echoing your 
feelings when Isay that ike Musalmans feel deeply disappointed that the entity and 
integrity of the Muslim nation has not been expressly I'ecognised* (Hear, Hear.) 
Any attempt to solve the problem of India by the process of evading the real issues 
and by overemphasising the territorial entity of the provinces which are mere acci- 
dents of British policy and administrative divisions is fundamentally wrong. /'Hear, 
Hear.) Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the right of national self-determi- 
nation is unequivocally recognised. (Hear, Hear.) It must be realised that India 
was never a country or a nation* India‘S s problem is inter-national in this sub- 
continent and differences, cultural, social, political and economic are so fundamental 
that they cannot he covered up, concealed or confused but must be handled by ail as 
realists* The alleged power of the minority in the matter oj cessation suggested in 
the document is illusory as Hindu India will dominate the decision in favour of one 
All-India Union in all the provinces and the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab 
toill be at the mercy of the Hindu n inority in those provinces who will exert themselves 
to the fullest extent and length for keeping Musalmans tied to the chariot wheel of 
Hindu'dom. Thus the Musalmans will be doomed to subjection in all the provincps* 
{Hear, Hear,) We cannot barter away with our consent the future for the present 
while fully realising the danger of foreign aggression and notwithstanding all our 
anxieties to defend India and to help the prosecution of war. To do so will be a 
crime on our part to posterity and generations of hundred milions of Muslim India 
to come (Hear Hear.) 

As regards the proposals relating to the immediate adjustments in^ the central 
and provincial governments which we are told must be considered within the frame- 
work of the existing constitution, it is difficult to gather from the document any- 
thing definite and concrete, for it must necessarily depend upon the full picture 

when it is disclosed and it is not known to us, not is it before us as yet. The docu- 
ment is a bare skeleton of the proposals and obviously requires a lot of filling in 

and adjusting before it can be made acceptable and it is one of these cases when the 
details will become more vital than the bare statement of certain principles. It has 
roused our deepest anxieties and gi'ave apprehensions specially icith reference to the 
Pakistan scheme which is a matter of life and death for Muslim India (Hear 
Hear.) We mill therefore endeavour that the principle of Pakistan which finds only 
veiled recognition in the document should he conceded in unequivocal terms and 
until we know how the right of Musalmans to keep out or accede thereto is defined 
to our satisfaction, we do not wish to see that the history of Palestine should be 
repeated as it was after the last war (Hear Hear,), after we have paid for the 
promises in blood, money and material. The document shows that Pakistan is trea- 
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ted as a remote possibility and that a definite preference for a new Indian Union 
which is the main objective and suggestion and the rule of procedure and the 
process indicated in the doeumeiit and the interviews and explanations of Sir 
Stafford Oripps so far are again=?r us ati'? tve are called upon to 2)lay the game with 
a loaded dice. Our Working Committee is engaged, as you know since the 27th of 
March in the task of most careful and searching examination of these proposals, I 
trust tinp in order to give real effect to the principles of Pakistan and Muslim self- 
determination. Ills }.iaje5ty’s Government aiid Sir Stafford Grippe will not hesitate 
and make the necess’ary adjustments on their behalf. Let us hope that there will 
emerge out of these negotiations a settlement that will be just, honourable and 
finally acceptable to all. (Load applause.) 

Resolutions — 2nd. Day — Allahabad — 5th. April 1942 

The second sitting of the open session of the League began on the 5th. April 
In the League Pandal at “Jinnah Chamau” under the presidentship of Mr. if, A. 
Jinnak , 

Condolence 

At the outset, a eoudolence resolution was moved from tlie chair placing on 
record “the Conference’s deep sense of sorrow and grief at the sad and untimely 
demise of Nawab Sir 8kah Nawaz Khan of Mamdot, which is an irreparable loss 
to the country in general and the Muslim nation in particular.” 

Mr. Jimiah, in moving the resolution, referred to the late Nawab of Mamdot 
as a loyal and sincere worker and a great champion of Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah 
offered his sincere sympathy to Nawab Iftikhar Hussain » the son of the late 
Nawab, who was present on the dais. The resolution was passed all standing. 

Emergency Power for Mr, Jinnah 

Mr, Ispakani, Deputy Mayor of Calcutta, moved a resolution authorising the 
President “till the next ssssion, to take any step or action he may consider neces- 
sary in futherance of and relating to the objects of the Muslim League as he deems 
proper, provided it is consistent with the principles policy and goal of the League 
or any resolution expressly passed by the sessions of the All-India Muslim 
League.” 

Mr. Ispahaui, referring to the present international situation and the approach 
of the enemy within the striking distance of India, said that it was necessary to 
give such powers to Mr. Jinnah, because he might have to take daring any emerg- 
ency momentous decisions, when it might not be possible for him to consult the 
Working Committee or the Council. He said that the Muslims had confidence 
and implicit faith in Mr. Jinnah, and no one would feel reluctant to give him 
this authority, which would be used by liim in the best interests of the Muslims 
and the country. 

Maulana Jamal Mian of Lucknow seconded the resolution, 

Maulana Hasrat Mohaxi’s Amendment Kuled Out 

Maulana Hasr>it Mohani wanted to move an amendment at this stage to the 
following effect : “As the object of this resolution, which is to appoint the Qaid-e- 
Azam dictator for one year, is to prevent the Muslim League from expressing any 
opinion about the Oripps Proposals, I give notice of my intention to move my 
resolution as an amendment to this resolution.” 

Mr. Jinnah ruled the amendment out of order. He said that Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani had moved a resolution in the Subjects Committee, but it had been rejected 
by an overwhelming majority after full discussion. According to the League cons- 
titution, a resolution which had been negatived in the Subjects Committee could 
not be moved in the open session, and it appeared that the Maulana wanted to 
evade this rule. Mr. Jinnah said that the first part of the Maulana’s amendment 
was entirely incorrect and the object of the resolution was not to appoint him (Mr, 
Jinnah) ^ a dictator. He said that a similar resolution was passed at Madras. The 
main object of the rfe^oIllfcion, he pointed out, was to give certain specific powers to 
tha President to be exercised in case of emergency. He said that neither the Work- 
ing Committee nor the President of the League was a dictator. He added that 
many questions arose which required immediate attention. He explained that it 
had been specifically made clear in the resolution that the step or action taken by 
the President should be in furtherance of the objects of the Muslim League and 
should be eonsistenr, with the principles, policy and goal of the League. Thus, con- 
cluded Mr. Jinnah, the preamble of Maulana Hasrat Mohan i’s amendment was 
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incorrect and the object \\a8 to manoeuvre to evade the League eoDstilutioD. The 
amendment was ruled out of order. 

jit was learnt that the resolution of Maulana Hasrat Mohan i, which bad been 
iiegatRcd by the Subjects Committee, and which he wanted to move as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Ispahani’a resolution before the open session, suggested that the Muslim 
League could not but reject the proposals of the British Cabinet brought by Sir 
St, afford Cripps.] 

2Iaalana Hasrat Jlohajiz opposed Mr. Ispahani’s resolution. As he rose to 
oppose it, there were continuous and insistent shouts from tlie crowd of “sit down” 
and “we don’t want to hear yon.” Mr. Jinnah, intervening, said that everyone had 
the right to freedom of speech and the Maulana shordd he alloweci to have his say. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani said that he never disowned Mr. Jinnah as the Qaid- 
e Asam and had always recognised him as a great leader, but it was possible that 
at this critical juncture, Mr. Jinnah, if he was given unfettered poweis, might take 
a wrong decision, namtiy, accept the Cripps Proposals. Maulana Hasrat Mohani said 
that according to the established creed of the Muslim League, the object of the 
Muslims of India was to estaidish completely independent zonal States, whose cons- 
tituent units should also be autonomous and sovereign, and the Muslim League 
could not but reject the proposals of the Biitish Cabinet brought by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The proposals could only lead to the establishment of a single Dominion 
or two or more Dominions, possibly including a Pakistan Dominion, but the 
proposals would certainly not give completely independent and sovereign States 
as envisaged in the League creed. Mr. Jinnah, he reiterated, might take the wrong 
decision and accept the pjroposals. 

Chaudhury Khdliquzamman supported the resolution. 

The main resolution as proposed by Mr. Ispahan i when put to vote was car- 
ried by the House with the single dissentient vote of Maulana Hasrat Mohani. 

MusLms ik> THE War Emergency 

Ohnudhury Khnliquzamman next moved the following resolution : “This session 
resolves that a Committee be appointed by^ the President to take forthwith all 
necessary and effective steps for the ywotection of the life, honour and property 
of Mussalmans in consultation with the Provincial Leagues and to submit a weekly 
report to the President of the steps taken to carry out the above mention^ 
objects”. 

The mover emphasised the need on the part of the Muslim population to 
eschew panic in present situation. He said that it would not do to start 
running away. The need of the hour was for them to organise themselves and 
have volunteers and nurses and organise relief ^prk, etc., under local branches of 
the League to meet all emergencies and eventualities. 

Maulana Akram Khan of Bengal, a member of the Working Committee of the 
League, seconded the resolution and Sir Abdullah Harqon supported it. They also 
emphasised the points mentioned by the mover. Discussion on the resolution 
was not finished when the session adjourned to meet again on the next day. 

Mr. Jinnah decorated a national guard volunteer from Qanauj, Mohammad 
Yaqub, with the gold medal, which had been awarded to him by the Reception 
Committee, for pluck and promptness in putting out a fire in a portion of the main 
pan dal last evening at risk to his person. 

RE SOLUTION S^Srd, Daij—ALLAHABAD~--6th, APRIL 1942 

The open session of the Muslim League, on resumption on the 6th. April 1942, 
continued discussion on Chaudhury Khaliquzzaman^s resolution authorising the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Jinnah, to appoint a Committee to take forthwith all necessary and 
effective steps for the protection of life, honour and property of Mussalmans. 

The resolution was further supported by Haji Sattar (for the Madras Province), 
Mr. G. M. Syed (for Sind), Mr. Chundrigar (for Bombay), all members of the 
Muslim League Working Committee, and Mr. Mohd. Ismail (for Bihar), Mr. 
Mustafa Shah Gilani (for the Punjab), Khan Bahadur Mohd. Momin, Joint Secre- 
tary, All-India Muslim League (for Bengal), Syed Abdul Rauf Shah (for C. P.), 
Maulana Abdul Hamid Badayuni, and Mr. Karimul Rep, M.L.A. They all 
stressed the need for organising the District and City Muslim Leagues throug- 
out the country to meet any eventualities that might arise due to the approach 
of war to the very doors of India. 

Begum Aizaz Rasool (United provinces), supporting the resolution, ^ stressed 
the part which women could play in cases of emergency. She made special men- 

41 
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tion of nursing, first aid and other relief work, which could be taken up by 
women. 

Begum Mohammad Ah entered a strong plea for educating women so 
that they could effectively share the responsibilities of men in these critical times. 
She exhorted Muslim w'omen to join the League and organise themselves. 

Mr. Jinnah, exf«Iaining the resolution, referred to the “grave internal and ex- 
ternal dangers at this iiineture” and the needs to save life, honour and property of 
1CK3 million Mussulmans. He said that it did not mean that they did not also 
have the concern and care of othfer fcllowmen belonging to different communities, 
castes and creeds. He empha^sed that the Muslims should organise themselves 
in a systematic and planned manned without any loss of time. 

On the Committee, Mr. Jinnah continued, should be the right sort of men, 
capable and selfless, who could command confidence and respect of the people. 
The function of the Committee will be to deal with the situations as they might 
arise in different provinces and keep in touch with the various Provincial District 
and Primary Leagues, and guide them to put into effect measures suggested 
by the Committee. 

Mr. Jinnah made a special reference to emergencies like shortage of food- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life and the rise in prices, and said that they must 
be dealt with. He said that there may be villages or towns in which Muslims were 
in a handful minority, and he had grave apprehensions about them in case of 
any disorder. He suggested that they should be in cases of emergency brought 
at any cost or sacrifice to places where there were a larger number of Muslims. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

ExPXJLsro^r of Mit. Pazlul Huq 

- A resolution moved by Maulana Jamal Mian, and unanimously adopted by the 
session placed on record ‘‘its sense of relief and gratitude for the timely action 
of the President in expelling from membership of the Muslim League Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, who has copapletely forfeited the confidence of Mussalmans 
by his repeated betrayal of their cause generally in India and particularly in 
BengaF. 

The mover said that this resolution would show that Muslims througoiit India 
were behind Mr. Jinnah in the action he took against Mr. Fazlul Huq. 

Assist \jsrcB to Eyacubes 

Another resolution adopted unanimously by the session expressed heart-felt 
sympathies with the Indian nationals who had settled down in Java, Burma, 
Malaya and Singapore, and who have had to lose their all and sail homewards 
in most tragic circumstances in over-crowded and under-provisioned ships or trail 
bar^kwords across forests and mountains foodless and without shelter for weeks on. 

The resolution “condemned the action of those responsible for the shameful 
discrimination against Indian nationals in the matter of accommodation, route, 
facilities, food and water” and demanded of the Government of India to take imme- 
diate and effective steps to evacuate other compatriots still in Burma by evacuat- 
ing them at the earliest possible moment and to place at their disposal available 
means of transportation and every possible facility. 

The resolution drew the attention of the Government of India to the inade- 
quate arrangements made for giving relief and succour to Indian evacuees who 
are reaching Chittagong and Madras Coastal ports amongst other places. 

The resolution further called upon the Provincial and District Muslim Leagues 
to render every possible assistance to evacuees. 

The resolution was moved by Bir Nazimuddm and supported by the hoii. Mr. 
Fasha, Member of the Council of State. 

Status of Baluchistan 

League, by a resolution moved by Qazi Mohammad Tsa of Baluchistan. 
Member of the Working Committee, and unanimously adopted, demanded that “the 
Province of Baluchistan be forthwith raised to the same constitutional level as the 
other provinces/ 

Alarming Grain Shortage 

T 4 * i’®®ohition put from the Chair drew “the attention of the Government of 
Ijicha to the grave situation that has been created in the country due to grain short- 
age, particularly of wheat, paddy and ‘daP and requested the Government to 
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take immediate steps for tbe conservation of grain and other foodstinTs for the 
peoples of India,’’ 

An amendment in the Constitution adopted hy the session increased the re- 
presentation from Baluchistan on the Council of the MiiBlini Lcai^iie from five 
to ten. 

Epstrictioxs on At lama Mashriqi 

The following resolution was put from the Chair and unanimously adopted by 
the session “This session of the^ All-India Muslim Ijcague urges upon the Gorern- 
raent of India to remove all restrictions imposed upon Ailama Mashriqi and also to 
lift the ban on the Khaksar movement and release unconditionally all the Khaksar 
prisoners.” 

Another resolution urged uixin the Government of India *'to review and rescind 
the order of internment in a distant province, }'assed against Natcadzada Jbdul 
Behan Khan Biigti of Baluchistan, because, the resolution said there had been no 
judicial enquiry or finding establishing the justification of the said order, and in the 
absence of such a position, the step taken against him seemed to be arbitary, unjust 
and one capable of terrorising and demoralising the general Muslim population of 
the province. 


The Bengal Provincial Muslim League Conference 

PLENARY SESSION— SERA]aUNJ--^jm. lEBRUAPY 194^ 
Presidential Address 

The plenary session of the Bengal Piovincial Muslim League Conference was 
held at Seiajgunj (Bengal) on the 15th. February 1942 under the presidency of Mr. 
Mohomed Ali Jitinah, who in the course of his address said: — 

So far as the British Government is concerned, up to the present moment 
their position is that of ‘nothing doing.’ The August proposal still stands. We 
have accepted the principles of this proposal, but as they have come to translate 
that proposal, they have destroyed its princiides by whittling these down by making 
us an offer which no decent, self-respecting organisation can accept.” 

Ciiticising the Congress, he referred to the observation made by Mr. i?a./a- 
{wpalachariar in the course of a recent speech that '‘there are two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims,” and said: “this is the first time one of 
foremost leaders of the Congress has had the frankness to declare that the Congress 
is a Hindu organisation, and I declare that the Congress does not represent anybody 
except Hindus and that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. I think there 
is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms, and on any other terms.” 

Coming to the problems of Bengal, he made a review of the incidents that 
led to the expulsion of Mr. A. K. FazUuhBi^q from the League and to the forma- 
tion of the new Ministry in the province. He pointed out: ‘‘With all this generous 
survey, I ask you what is your verdict ? Is this not a case of gross betrayal and 
treachery, not only to the Muslim League, but to Muslim India ?” 

Governor’s Action 

Criticising the action of the Governor of Bengal during the last ministerial 
crisis, Mr. Jimiah said that the Governor, instead of following the ordinary course 
which was being followed even in the British Parliament, instead of calling the 
leader of the largest party, he encouraged a man to canvass, before being commission- 
ed, to form a Ministry, which practice was, to his mind, highly “improper and 
derogatory to the honour of any leader who claimed to be so.” He maintained that 
the Coalition Party being dissolved, the Governor should have called the leader 
of the largest paity, which was the Muslim League Party, to form a Ministry. 

In this connection, Mr Jinnah refeived to the recent announcement of the 
Government of Bengal regarding the appointment of Whips in the Legislature, and 
inquired of the Governor, whether in his own country in a Parliament of 615 mem- 
bers, there were 17 Whips Had they ever beard anywhere in this world that a 
Legislature of 250 members required 17 men to whip them. 

The number of Parliamentary Becretaries to be appointed by the Government 
would also not be less than 17, and thus the total number of officials and Ministers 
and others came to something like 45 or 50. Out of 119 members, which he be- 
lieved was wrong and getting shaky now, at least 50 had been kept by providing 
jobs. This was the position of the Ministry of Bengal 
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Explaining the position of the Muslim League and the Muslim League Party 
in the Assembly after the formation of the new Ministry, Mr. Jinnah said that the 
Opposition was entitled and had every right to go and appeal to the electorates that 
Mr, FazUul-Haq and those who were with him were elected by them and that they 
were now doing the greatest possible harm to the interest of Bengal Muslims and 
Muslim India. But the position is this that every step is resorted to not to come 
forward openly and appeal to the people. Who prevents them from doing that? 
They do not do that because almost 99 per cent of Bengal Muslims are against them.” 

Defence Act Measures 

He strongly criticised the action of the Government in taking measures against 
League members under the Defence of India Act, and said : “ Let me say from this 
platform that if His Excellency the Governor of Bengal does not stop this without 
delay, in Bengal there will arise a situation for which there is no parallel in the 
history of Bengal during the British Eaj. We are not going to be suppressed 
and oppressed or tyrannised by this wretched Ministry which does not represent 
the Muslims. 

I hope that the eyes of the Viceroy will also open with regard to this issue. 
If they want to be constitutional and if they want to have this issue to be tested 
constitutionally, let us have fresh elections, let us go to our people, and let us take 
their verdict, to which we are willing to bow down.” 

Speaking about the Congress, Mr. Jinnah said that it was found from the 
apeeches of Congress leaders, at any rate in their language, in their talking, that 
there was less aggressiveness and arrogance. In his recent speech at Madras, Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar frankly admitted that the President of the Muslim League had 
got a true following of the Muslims iSbd that there were two powerful popular 
organisations of Hindus and Muslims. 

“This,” he said, “is the first time that one of the foremost leaders of the 
Congress had the frankness to admit that the Congress is a Hindu organisation. 
This is the truth, and I appeal to Mr. Qandhi to bow before the truth, and I 
declare that the Congress does not represent anybody except the Hindus and 
that the Muslim League represents Muslim India. If this is admitted, then I 
think there is hope for both of them to meet on equal terms and on no other terms.” 

Divisxon of India 

Discussing the question of partitioning India as demanded by the League, Mr. 
Jinnah made a reference to the “latest pronouncement ot the great international 
statesman, Paniit Jaioahar hall Nehru, who always thinks in terms of international 
problems, and for whom India does not exist,” and said that in this pronounce- 
ment. Pandit Nehru expressed astonishment how the Muslim League could talk of 
partitioning India and of forming a separate Bluslim bloc when some Islamic coun- 
tries, who were sepaiate Muslim blocs, had lost their freedom, etc. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jinnah^ ‘T can say to Pandit Nehru^ my dear friend, let us 
look after ourselves and see how we can stand by ourselves. May I know from 
him when, now that big and powerful nations could not stand alone, how the whole 
of India could stand by itself alone ?” Mr. Jinnah maintained that the scheme 
of partitioning India, as envisaged in “Pakistan,” was so simple that all educated 
men and even a large body of educated people, had understood what it meant. 

A Practical Issue 

Discussing the question of interim and future constitution of India, Mr. Jinnah 
said that it was a practical issue of immediate importance. It was being emphasised 
what was to be done immediately and, with regard to that, he only wanted them to 
understand how matters now stood. 

“On the one hand,” he went on, “the British Government are holding fast to 
the August Ofer, which consists of two parts— one part is the declaration of His 
Majesty’s Governpaent’s policy with regard to the future constitution of India and 
the other part is that in the interim period the British Government propose to 
expand the Executive Council of the Governor-General and associate the major 
political parties by allowing them to send their representatives in the Council. 

The Congress had definitely and clearly taken up the position that they are not 
prepared to have anything to do with any kind of change, or changes, or expansion 
of the Government in the Centre, or in any provinces, within the framework of the 
present constitution. Therefore, the Congress did not accept the basic principle 
underlying this proposal of His Majesty’s Government of August 8, 
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Then there are other parties who are doing reeonaissance or patrol work of 
the Congress, such as, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Liberal Federation and the Non- 
party Conference, who are one and the same and who are ready to tumble in. All 
of them have the same objective, that is. to corner the British Govertmient. 

What they cannot achieve by friendly talks, the> want to achieve by backdoor 
policy, and they call it the national Government. *Biit to whom the national 
Government will be responsible ? Not to the nation which does not exist of course, 
nor to the nations which do exist, but to the Crown, which means the Governor- 
General and the Viceroy because the Crown is merely a symbol. 

“They think that if they can entrap the British Government by this metliod, 
their next cry will be ; “ The Viceroy is a tyrant, the Viceroy is nnconstitntional, 
he is overriding the majority decision of his Cabinet every time. Therefore, it must 
now be made responsible to the Legislature.’ These ail are not words, but a game 
through which I think, even a blind man can see. Why do not they, instead of 
putting the cart before the horse, put the horse before the cart, and say this is our 
complete scheme. 

“ Well, that is the position so far as the Hindu leadership is concerned. So 
far as the British Government are concerned, up to the present moment their position 
is that of ‘nothing done’. The August proposal stands. 

League Position 

“ So far as we are concerned, our position is this that while we have accepted 
the principle of the August proposal, when they have come to translate it they had 
destroyed the principles by whittling them down, by making us an offer which no 
decent self-respecting organisation can accept. Therefore, our position is this that 
we are willing, provided we get a real share not only in the authority in the govern- 
ment of the Centre, but in all the provinces. 

“ Once the other side accepts that principle, namely, the Congress — and it is 
no use really saying that the Congress does not represent a solid body of Hindu 
opinion — there will be something to discuss. The Congress certainly to-day repre- 
sents a solid body of Hindu opinion. The bodies other than the Congress have 
really no claim to speak on behalf of the Hindus, except for themselves. Let the 
Congress accept that principle, let them also say that they also want the real 
share, then we will sit down and consider.’* 

In conclusion Mr. Jinnah said : “ Let ns stand firm, united, conBolidated. 
Harness and prepare yourselves, the Muslims of Bengal, under this flag, and I 
assure you that we shall win, and let me declare as your President of the All-India 
Muslim League, with all the responsibility of what 1 am saying, that no amount 
of repression, no amount of persecution, will make us budge an inch from the right 
position which we believe we are in, and that Muslim India is to-day strong enough 
to resist ; and that if you coerce us and if you force us, there will be a situation 
not only in Bengal, bnt the whole of India, for which there is no parallel. We 
are prepared, we are earnest, and we are not merely talking. Do not force the issue 
upon us. You will ruin yourselves if you do that. 

Resolutions 

The conference demanded the dissolution of the provincial Legislature and the 
issue of an order by the Governor of Bengal for a fresh election. It expressed its 
complete want of confidence in the present Ministry, formed by Mr. A. K. Fazl-ul- 
Huq in defiance of the policy and principle of the All-India Muslim League, and 
demanded the resignation of the representatives of the Muslim constituencies who 
had joined the Piogressive Party and the Progressive Coalition Party from the 
Assembly and the Council, as they had lost the confidence of theii voters and of 
the Muslim public, and challenged them to seek re-election on their new ticket. 

The conference condemned the “ repressive policy of the present Govern- 
ment which aims at the suppression of the Muslim League organisation and the 
legitimate civil rights of the people, particulaily its ill-conceived campaign, against 
Muslim students aud the gross misuse of the extraordinary powers assumed by 
Government on account of the war situation, by employing the Defence of India 
Rules for the furtherance of personal ends and party tactics.” 

It endorsed and reiterated its whole-hearted faith in the ideal of Pakistan, and 
expressed the firm determination of Muslim Bengal to make every sacrifice nece- 
ssary for its early attainment. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Governor of Bengal to 
“ drive Dr. Syamaprasad Mooherjee from office as Minister of the Grown, as he, 
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while in office, offered himself for arrest by defying; the orders of another provincial 
Government in British India namely, the Bihar Government, established by the 
Government of India Act and deriving its authority from His Majesty the King 
Emperor.” 

Eesolutions, expressing satisfaction at the country-wide allegiance of the 
Muslim of Bengal to the ideals, policy and programme of the Muslim League ; 
demanding immediate and unconditional withdrawal of all conditions under which 
Allama Masfariqi has been released; calling upon ail Miuslim organisations to foim 
defence guaids tor the maintenance of order and discipline among the populace in 
the event of air raids and other possible armed attacks ; and recording the heartfelt 
sympathy of the conference with the Muslims of Bhagalpur, who are alleged to 
have been subjected to oppressions at the hands of Hindu Mahasabhaites, were 
also adopted at the conference.” 

The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 

General Secretary's Report 

The history of the Muslim Students’ Federation can be traced back to the year 
1937 when some Muslim students of Bengal seceded from the A. I. Students’ 
Federation and organised themselves separately. The reason for the step was the 
same which had compelled Muslims in general to leave as a body the A. 1. National 
Congress and resuscitate the Muslim League. And just as the Muslim T.eague met 
with strong opposition from the Congress, Muslim students of Bengal met with 
immediate opposition to their efforts to form a separate oiganisation of their own. 
Various were the reasons advanced against the step and many were the obstacles 
put in their way. It was said that students should be above communal considera- 
tions and that interests of all students, Muslim and non -Muslim, were the same. 
Many Muslim students themselves were set to oppose the formation of the new 
organisation. But realising that the A. I. Students’ Federation was a thoroughly 
Congress-minded organisation and that the Congress itself had become an anti- 
Muslim body, Muslim students in Bengal, and piesently in other provinces also, 
persevered in their purpose of breaking away from hostile influences. 

To Mr. Mohd. Noman of Aligarh goes the credit of laying the foundation of 
the All-'ndia Muslim Students’ Federation, With commendable energy and singular 
devotion he took up the tabk of the organisation of the Muslim student community 
into one body. Presently Qaid-e-Azam Mohd. AV Jinnali extended his blesRing to 
the Federation and the iSaja Sahib of Mahmurlahad shouldered the heavy respon- 
sibility of action as the president of the organisation. 

Since then the Federation has continued to grow in strength and populaxity 
and now has blanches in all the provinces. The most important and active 
branches affiliated with the parent body are in Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, 
Madras, U. P., 0 P., Delhi, Mysore and at Aligarh. The Federation undoubtedly 
is a force in the country to-day. 

To Bengal again goes the credit of giving the lead in the matter of active 
participation in politics and to make saciifiees in the cause of Islam. The recent 
developments in the province and the part played by the Muslim Students’ Federa- 
tion has shown that the Muslim youth can give a good account of itself in the 
struggle in which the Muslim League is involved. 

Punjab Organisation 

At the time when the A. 1. AL S. F. was in its infancy Muslim students in 
the province realised their duty of foiming their own Federation. Messrs. Hamid 
Nizami, Khurshid Alam took up the task. An extensive tour of the province was 
undertaken by them in the year 1937-38 and the message of unity and organisation 
preached. Next year some of the workers ot the Federation, particularly Kha^i Abdvs 
Saftar Khan Ntazi, took up the propagation of the Khilafat Pakistan ideal and this 
gave an impetus to the youth movement and it began to attract attention of the 
people at large. Mirza Abdul Hamid then took charge of the Fedeiation and till 
last year continued to strengthen it vigorously, 

Pakistan Conference 

The Pakistan Conference, organised by the Federation last year, under the 
presidentship of the Qaid-e-A2am, created histoiy. It was as a result of the untir- 
ing woik of Ch. Nasurullah Khan, General Secretary, and Ch. Mahd Sadiq^ 
Treasurer, that the Conference was such a success. Mt7za Abdul Hamid, President, 
and his co-woikers all worked clay and night to make the Conference the success 
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that it was. It was th^ firs<- Riu-h enterprise of its kiinl. Those \\lio dfger\e men- 
tion were: Z, K, Jfab‘k\ Ashfaq Bokhan\ Mauzur vl-Iinq, Ashra/ a/irl 

JJnltk Sadif], 

It would be unfair uut to meii*um some of tliose oiitsiders who helped iis 
generously by money and ad\!ec. Ihe of rresiJeiit, F. I‘. 

M. L., comes first without who^se t.eneio'^iiy the Cniiference could not he held indeed. 
The Fedeiation is also indebted to the Hiniayat-c-IsIam for granting us the use of 
the iFiamia College ground, and Us Piesident, Sheikh Sir QadfK for 

guidance in the matter and auCice. We are also thankful to Principal Rhavvaja 
Dil Mohammad for the help and encouragement he gave us. 

Muslim Girls* Flleratiox 

The need of a girPs section of the P. M. S. F, was keenly felt, but without 
the help of Lady Abdul Q«dir, Fatima Begum Sahiba and 31is8 M. Qnreshi, 
it could have scarcely been possible to do so Fn'’''e8sf!iliy. We arc thankful 
to them and for their bdn in the arrr.nucmentfi for la'dies in the Conference. 
We also thank the Press, specially the ‘ Eastern limes** and the ‘‘Urient Press” 
for giving wide publicity to our endeavours. 

Soon after the Conference it was decided that the Federadon sliould have a 
non-student president. Accordingly Mian Ba'^hir Ahmpd, Bar-at-Law. editor, 
the “Humayun” was elected president. The choice was widely approved oo all 
sides. The Federation is at present working under the guidance of the Mian Sahib. 

On election, the immediate ta«k befoie the President was Pie tinplemoiiling 
of the two main repolutions passed at the open session of the Fakistaii Confeienee 
viz., the drafting of the consiitntion of the Federation and carrying the messairfe 
of the League to the masses through a rural propaganda sub-eommilice which 
was formed for the purpo^^e. 

The first ta«k was completed by the President with the help of Messrs Hamid 
Nizami, Mohd Shafi and Hamid Ali, The coustitutioo is a model of democratic 
idealism. 

Primary Orpanisatiox 

As there were no properly constituted primary branches of the Fedeiation it 
was decided that general elections should be foregone and that Mian Bashir 
Ahmad should nominate a Working Committee and office-bearers and that when 
the work of organisation is completed, election should be held in the month of 
November. The organisation work was taken up in earnest and very soon we 
had properly constituted^ and active branches at Lyallpiir, Rawalpindi. Gujrat, 
Campbellpnr, Pesliawar, Wazirabad, Gujranwala, Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana’ 
Ambala, Kama!, Feiozpur, Siaikot, Malerkotla, Multan and Dera Ghazi Khan 
and elsewhere. 

The Muslim Girls’ Federation did not lag behind and established branches 
at vaiious places Miss M. Qureshi deserves special credit for her work in going 
from college to college for the establishment of the branches. Now the students 
of the Jin nab College for girls have consolidated the organisation and enrolled 
about 1.000 members. 

The organisational work was completed within three months of the Pakistan 
Conference and before the summer vacations, even though our annual examinations 
intervened soon after the Conference. During this period Baja Aluned Khan and 
Malik Mohd. Sadik also carried on work in the Government and Islamia Colleges 
in connection with the Adult Education Scheme. 

Rural Prop ag a j: d a 

During the summer the Federation worked along with the League lo Lahore 
and conducted a number of public meetings in condemnation of those who had 
joined the so-called National- Defence Council in defiance of the A. I. M. L, 
mandate. Happily the incident was soon closed so far as the Punjab was 
concerned. During the summer vactions the Ruial Propaganda Sub-Committee 
of the Federation undertook an extensive tour of the mofussil in order to take 
the message of the League to the masses in rural areas. Districts thus visited 
were: Sheikhupura. Rawalpindi JuUundur, Siaikot, Gujrat and Lyalipur. 

The workers among whom Blessrs. Z, iT. Malik^ Nasrullah Khan, 5Id, Sadiq, 
Ilyas Qureshi and Zahur Alam deserve special mention, delivered numerous speeches 
and explained the Pakistan ideal to the villagers. They also established branches 
of the League and the Federation at the various places. The Pakistan Rural 
Propaganda Sub-Committee has issued a separate report on the subject 
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As soon as tlie colleges reopened, preparations were set afoot to 
hold the general elections according to the^ new constitution. Priin«ary branches 
nerc properly eonstiliitcd by the Organising Secretary and a Council was set up. 
Oning to certain difficulties which then arose Mr. Mohd. Noman, Deputy President, 
A. L‘ M. 8. F., had to \isit Lahore to guide the elections. The Federation estab- 
lihlicd 13 different departments, each with their conveners and office-bearers. These 
aie: Education (Kaja Ahmad Khan), Political Propaganda (Zahur Alam Shaheed)^ 
Lectures and Debates Hussain), Constitution Committee {Iftikhar Ullah), 

Library {Rnja Ahmad Khan), Volunteers {Raja Shej' Alt), Propaganda (Ihjas 
Qureshi) Urdu {Hamid AH Khon) and Funds {Mohd. Ashraf). These departments 
are functioning properly. 

The Lyallpur branch of the Federation undertook, during the period under 
review, to hold two conferences, which yu-oved eminentiy successful. The fiist was 
the Educational Conference held under the presidentship of Haji Sir Abdtillah 
Haroon and the second was the Pakistan Conference under the presidentship of 
Mahk Barkat AH, M.L.A. The success of these conferences under difficult circumstances 
has brought lauiels to the Lyallpur Muslim students. And now the Ra\val}>indi 
branch is taking upon itself the arduous task of holding the 2nd Annual SSessioii 
of the Fedeiation. 

Second Session — Rawalpindi — 7th. & 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

The second annual session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation was held 
on the 7th. & 8th. March 1942 at Rawalpindi in a specially erected pan dal in the Islamia 
High School grounds- d’he session proved highly successful and on both days 
the audience, which included many non-Mn slims, was at least 25,000 souls. A 
special feature was the presence of a large number of Muslim girl students from, 
all over the province- 

Iii the course of his presidential address, Chaudhri Khaliquzzaman 
reviewed the history of Hindu-Muslim relations in India during the last 25 years. 
The Congress, he said, was throughout chary of recognising the rights and 
demands of Muslims, which ultimately led the Muslim League to formulate its 
demand for separate homelands for Muslima in zones where they are in a 
preponderant majority. Referring to his own and the late Maulana Mohd. AWs 
experiences in the Congress during the Khilafat agitation days, the speaker explained 
how the Muslim leaders were disillusioned and how they were at last compelled 
to adopt the ideology propounded by Allama Iqbal. The Chaudhri Sahib next 
referred to the Congress regime in the provinces which had further convinced 
them of the enmity of the Congress towards the Muslims. Pandit Nehru, he said, 
was anxious to form a federation of India with China but w’Ould not think of 
Muslim provinces forming a federation of their own. He also referred to the alleged 
fears of the Sikhs and the Hindus from Pakistan coming into operation. 

Referring to the proposed statement by Mr. Churchill he said: “If any 
constitution, prejudicial to Muslim interests, is proposed by the British Government 
we shall resist it with our blood” He appealed to the Hindus to come to terms 
with the Muslims and form a united front. 

Resolutions— W ARISING TO Be. Government 

Mr. Hamid Nizami next moved the main resolution which is as follows : 

Resolved (a) that this Conference of the Muslim Students' Federation declare 
unanimously and in unequivocal terms that no constitution shall be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless it is based on the principle that the Muslims in India form by them- 
selves a separate nation and the North-Western and North-Eastern Muslim Blocs are 
their homelands wherein they shall be entitled to the right of self determination 
unhampered, (b) that this Conference of the Muslim Students’ Federation strongly 
protest against the mischievous attempts and machinations of certain Hindus to 
frame a constitution without the consultation and to the detriment of the Muslims • 
warns the British Government that any attempt on their part to go back on 
the declaration of Aug. 8, 1940, shall be stoutly resisted by the Muslim nation 
all over India and (c) assures the Qaid-e-Azam, Mr. Mohd, AH Jinnah, that the 
Bluslim nation under his able leadership shall, in a thoroughly organized and 
disciplined manner, strongly resist any such attempt of the British Government 
and shall readily makejall sacrifices required of them in this connection. 

The mover in an impassioned speech explained the present critical situation in 
the country, the expected declaration by the British Government regarding the 
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constitutional problem and the efforts of the Hindus to stampede it into aeeedmg 
to the Hindu demands made by the Sapru Conference, and going' back on the 
pledges repeatedly to the Muslim nation regarding their position. 

Eaja Jftakhm Ullah, who ably seconded the resolution, further explained 
the Muslim position and stated that if the Brhish Government makes a bargain 
with the Congress at the expense of the Muslims, it will cost it dear. Surati^a 
Rashid of the Jinnah Islamia College for Girls, Lahore, further supported the 
resolution and assured the Qaid-e-Axam that Muslim women shall iight shoulder 
to shoulder with their men both in the Congress and in the Government if Mr. 
Churchill betray Muslim India. The resolution was carried unanimously 

Thereafter Maulana Jamal Mian Farangi Mahalli addressed the session on 
Pakistan and gave reasons for the Muslim political creed. It was a very impressive 
speech and the audience was visibly moved. The session terminated after a poem 
by Mr. Xafis Khalili- 

Besolutions — 2iid. Day — 8th. March 1942 

On the next day, the 8th. March, Pirzada Ghuhar Iltisatn, General Secretary 
read his annual report. The following resolutions were then moved and passed 
unanimously : — 

1. Eesolved that the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation in their second 
annual session strongly affirms that “Pakistan” is their goal. 

2. The Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation reiterate their faith in the able 
leadership of Qaia-e-Azam Mr. Mohd, Ah Jinnah and fully endorse the programme 
and policy of the xill-India Muslim League. 

3. Eesolved that the Punjab Muslim Students' Federation jequest the 
authorities of the Punjab University to create a chair for Islamic History in the 
University. 

4. Eesolved that this session of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation 
demands of the Punjab University that Urdu should be taught up to the M. A. 
classes and it should be made the medium of instruction for teaching various 
subjects in schools up to the Matriculation standard. 

Raja Jftakhar Ullak, Shaikh Misbah-ud-Dm Arif, Miss Farkhanda Akhtar, 
Malik Mohd, Sadiq, Nastm Rizwi, Pirzada Gulzar Husain, Mr* Mohd* 
Sadlq respectively spoke in support of the resolutions. A resolution demanding 
that the restrictions imposed on Ailama Inayat Ullah Khan Mashriqi should be 
removed and the Khaksar leader should be allowed to return to the Punjab was 
also passed. By another resolution it was decided to continue the work done 
by the Pakistan Eural Propaganda Sub-Committee of the Federation for the 
next year. 


The All India Momin Conference 

Working Comm. Resolutions — ^Delhi — 6th. April 1942 
Amery’s Fiodres Chalrekged 

The Working Committee of the All India Momin Conference, which after its 
meeting at Oawnpore, on April 3, 4 and 5, under the chairmanship of Mr. Sheikh 
Zahir-uddin, President, resumed its session at Delhi on the 6tk. April 1942 
and passed a resolution expressing surprise and regret at the recent statements of 
Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for India, in the House of Commons with regard 
to the status of the All-India Momin Conference, as also the population of the 
Momin community and characterising them as unworthy of an authority of the 
rank and position of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

The Committee asserts ‘‘ that the population of the Momin community is, under 
no circumstances less than 45 millions, and that it comprises not only weavers and 
agricultural labourers, as stated by Mr. Amery, but like other communities of India, 
also of lawyers, legislators, Government servants, businessmen, cultivators, artisans 
and factory workers.” 

The CJommittee considers it vitally necessary to point out that the figures given 
in the Census Eeport of 1931, on which Mr. Amery has based his statements, are 
incomplete, misleading and unreliable in as much as, 

Firstly, the writer of the Census Eeport of 1931 has made it abundantly clear 
that the castes shown in the said Census Report are representative only and not 
exhaustive and that a complete tabulation of t2ie whole population has not been 

42 
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given, the total numbers covered by the Castes Census table being only 220 million 
out of India’s 335 million people Secondly, the census figures classify as Momins 
only those who are actuallv in the wearing profession, to the exclusion of 

all other Momins, who, since“ aft^r the decay of the bandloom industry, have taken 
to various other occupations and whose number is enormously large. Thirdly, the 
figures of the vast numbers of the Morains residing in Assam, Madras, Central 
Provinces and Berar as also in Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore States have been 
totally left oflT and do not find place in the Census Eeport of 1931. Pourthly, the 
figures of the Momin population were adversely affected by the campaign which, 
according to the writer of the Census Report, was attempted against any record of 
caste in 1931, and lastly in the Census of 1931 large numbers of Momins have 

themselves recorded as Sheiks and under other denominations, to conceal their 

Momin identity, with a view to save themselves fiom the social humiliation attached 
to the Momins as a class, as also to escape the disability of getting into the Police, 

Military and other Government Services, with which the Momins suffer as a com- 

munity upto this day. 

The Committee, while vehemently repudiating the leadership of Mr. Jinnah 
and strongly condemning the unwarranted pretensions of the Muslim League to 
represent Muslim India, emphatically asserts that the All-India Momin Conference 
alone represents the 45 million Momins and their interests. 


The Jamiat-ul-Uiema Conference 

Thirteenth Session — ^Lahore — 20th. March 1942 
Presidential Address 

Delivering his presidential address at the thirteenth session of the Jamiat^uU 
Ulema^i~Hind at Lahore on the 20th. March Maidana Hmsain Ahmed Madani 
discussed at some length the Islamic ideal of peace in the national and international 
spheres. 

The Maiilana said that the Jamiat stood for the practical realisation of this 
ideal, and it had always rightly guided the Bluslim community in India in all 
religious, cultural, economic and political matters. He strongly refuted the allega- 
tion that the Jamiat was a satellite of the Indian National Congress. 

Britain to Blame for the deblock 

Dealing with the political problems of India, the Maulana recounted the 
various declarations of His Majesty’s Government and criticised the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude in declaring war on behalf of India without consulting the represen- 
tatives of the Indian people. It ^as natural for India, he said, to demand a declara- 
tion of the war aims of the British Government. The declarations which were made 
in this connection indicated practically nothing about the fate of India in the post- 
war world. The result was that the various political parties in India decided their 
own policies, ending in a constitutional deadlock in eight out of the eleven provinces 
of British India. 

Maulana Hussain Ahmad Madani then referred to the Atlantic Charter and 
deplored Mr. Ghurchilds speech in the House of Commons that, due to certain 
difficulties, India could not be allowed to enjoy that freedom and democracy which 
the Charter held out to the smaller nations of Europe. The Maulana expressed 
great concern at the dark shadows of war that were being cast over India both from 
the East and the West 

The Maulana hoped that at this critical hour at least the British Government 
would change their attitude. “ The whole world should know and realise that we 
cannot forget our aim of freedom and self-government even to the end of our lives.” 
He added, “We refuse to bow before an oppressive conception which is antagonistic 
to our ideals.” 

The Maulana, proceeding, said that a politically conscious group among the 
Muslims thought that the system of separate electorates was detrimental to the in- 
terests of that inter-communal harmony and goodwill which was so essential for a 
country like India. The Jamiat, he added, had, after long deliberations, adopted the 
principle of joint electorates with reservations for safeguarding Muslim rights. 
This question, he said, was still open, and the different political parties of the Indian 
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Muslims, should after mutual consultations, arrive at a desirable conclusion in this 
regard. 

Position? of Mc=lims in a free India 

The Maulana then proceeded to dis-^’jss the position of the Muslim community 
in a free India. In this connection he divided the political thinkers of India into 
three groups, namely, thoae who were aPer es^ahli«hlng a strong Central Govern- 
ment of the majority community to wbo-e sweet will all the interest of the Muslim 
community should be subordinate. This was a conception which, the Maulana 
added, would never be realised in acfual praf*ri*'e. 

The second group, according to the Maulana. was one which, impressed by the 
aims of the first group, tried, by breaking up the unify of India, to create a separate 
political sphere for itself and to attach itself try the British Crown directly. It was 
evident, the Maulana continued, that sinporfers of tlie theory of separation knew 
that the form of government that conld be introJuced in these areas would not be 
based on the sovereignty of the Islamic la-w, but on modern democratic lines. If the 
view of this group were to prevail, the prohfera of safeguarding the rights of mino- 
rities would be transferred to the provinces, wi^h greater comnlieirioiis than that exist at 
the centre. He pointed out that one of tl.c com* lien' tbet would arise was that, 
while in the provinces or zones wi<h a Hiudu lue ZJnsalmans would be 

insignificant minorities which could not have any efiVe^ire say in the administration, 
the provinces or zones with a Mndim mnjui'y w~ Id have very strong Hindu 
minorities which could interfere effectively with ’:, e a Iruiuis* ration. 

“ Only peacticalle scLirnoN *’ 

The third group was the one in fhvour of a Federal coiisriiution for India, in 
which all the component parts wL*nld be iuuep?nd-r.t and aiT'ouDmous and free from 
intervention from the Centre. Aceoiding to this iroun. the Centre would be invested 
with the powers which the autonomous part«i would willingly and unanimously part 
with. Each part of the Federation would provide the necessary safeguard for the 
cultural, political and relisrious rights of the minoritie%. The far-siahted among the 
leaders of India considered this last proposal the only practicable solution of the 
constitutional tangle of India, in the existing circumstances. 

Blaulana Hn^sahi Ahmad Marlanl proposed the inauguration of a separate 
department of Religious Affairs to look after the religious, cultural, economic and 
social problems of the Muslims of India whatever the ultimate form of Government 
may be. This department would be run on purely religious lines, and should possess 
the power to legislate with a view to brining about social and economic reform 
among the followers of Islam in this country without the fear of interference from 
the Federal Government. 

Differences among Muslims deplored 

Concluding, the Maulana deplored the Internal differences among the various 
Muslim political bodies and said that their differences had eliminated the possibility 
of co-operation in matters which were of common ^interest for all. The Jamiafe, he 
said, was always in favour of full co-operation in all such matters, and had always 
been ready to extend the hand of fiiendship towards other bodies. A false sense of 
pride should not stand in the way of diffeient political bodies among the Muslims 
co-operating with one another in matters of common interest and welfare. If such 
an attitude were not adopted, the Maulana was afraid, the interests of the Commu- 
nity would be fatally injured in the coming struggle. 

Disturbance at the Conference 

Several persons sustained injuries when missiles were flung towards the dais 
by a section of the audience. This occurred when the- President of the 
Conference, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani^ referred to the Pakistan 
scheme in the course of his presidential address, and remarked that it would 
strengthen the hands of imperialism. A section of the audience took excep- 
tion to these remarks, and raised full-throated cries of “ Pakistan Zindabad This 
was the signal for uproar and confusion, in which missiles were flung at the dais, 
resulting in injuries to about a dozen persons. An attempt was also made by certain 
persons to set fire to the camps of the delegates, but Ahrar volunteers promptly 
arrived and controlled the situation. 

A posse of police rushed to the scene, but the President warned that no police- 
man could enter the pandal. The President resumed his address, while the police 
threw a cordon round the pandal. 
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Hesolations — Laiiare — 22nd. March 1942 
Maulana Azab’s Advice to Museums 

Advice to the Muslims not to stand in the way of freedom by presenting 
different schemes and to stand on their own legs and work for the independence 
of their country was given by Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, Congress President, 
addressing the concluding session of the Conference on the 22nd. March 1942. 

The Maulana said that India should take a lesson from the experience of various 
European countries. India was no longer a spectator ; the time for her trial had 
arrived. The question of the future of Muslims in India was a vital question 
and it had been worrying him for the last thirty-eight years. During this period, 
there had been no change in his attitude towards this question. He had been 
trying to find out the root cause and had come to the conclusion that, unless 
they were free from British imperialism, no other question should be raised. 
Muslims should not ask for any safeguards but should try to attain the country’s 
freedom first. He was confident that no earthly power could efface nine crores 
of Muslims in this country nor any constitution or safeguards could save them 
if they had no confidence in themselves and did not attempt to stand on their 
own legs. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted several resolutions. 

While reserving the right to express its opinion on the proposed constitutional 
reforms, the Conference in a resolution, called upon all Muslims and Muslim 
organisations in India to sit together and formulate a common formula, agreeable 
to all schools of thought, to be presented to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Maulana Nuruddin Bihari,^ moving the resolution, warned the political leaders 
not to accept a scheme which might be detrimental to the interests of the country. 

By another resolution, the Conference viewed with great concern the detention 
of political workers in India without trial and urged the Government either to 
place them on trial in a court of law or release them forthwith. Failing this, the 
Conference requested the Government to grant maintenance allowance to the 
families of the detenus. 

The other resolutions inter alia urged the abolition of distinction of castes 
or creed, high and low, amongst the Muslims, demanded the introduction of reforms 
in Baluchistan, advocated the use of Swadeshi goods and urged the removal of 
restrictions placed on the Kazaks. 

The All India Ahrar Conference 

Working Comm. Resolution— Lahore— 2l8t. & 22nd. Feb. 1942 
Civil Disobedience Tabooed 

No annual session of the Ahrar Conference was held in 1942 and none 
since the war began ; for the all India Ahrar Working Committee passed a 
resolution on the 11th Sept 1939 at Amritsar refusing to help the Government in 
their war effort. In pursuance of that resolution speeches were made in different 
places and arrest courted which resulted in a lai*ge number of people going 
to jail in 1989, 1940 and .1941, In 1942, on the 21st. and 22nd. of February, 
the All India Ahrar Committee while adhering to the decision of the 11th of Sept, 
1939, tabooed civil disobedience and so all speeches against recruitment 
etc. were prohibited. The resolution in fact prohibited all form of civil 
disobedience on any account whatsoever. This decision was taken in view of the 
tense situation in the country arising out of the nearness of war theatre. The reso- 
lution runs as follows: — 

^ (1) This meeting of the all India Ahrar Committee informs all provincial com- 

mittees and^ their respective branches that no subordinate committee is permitted 
under any circumstances to embark on, or join in, any civil disobedience movement 

situation arises anywhere, the central office 
snqulcl be appraised of its details and no step should be taken without the previous 
written sanction of the centre. 

A j A ^i^w of the present situation in the country, the central office is instruc- 

?i l®*ter to all subordinate branches inviting their attention to- 

wards the following matters : — 

(a) Enrolment of members, (b) organising of volunteer corps, (c) contradicting 
false rumours, (d) prevention of panic among the general public, (e) cooperation 
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with all non-official organisations in the country for social service according to local 
conditions and irrespective of political differences. 

Working Comm. Rosolntion—jLahmre— March 1942 
Connection with Azad Muslims Severed 

On March 15, 1942, a meeting of the all India Ahrar Working Committee 
was held at Lahore in which the decision was takeu dissociating the party from the 
Azad Muslim Conference. The reasons are embodied in the resolution which runs : 

“In view of the fact that so far no circumstances have arisen to urge for a 
reconsideration of the policy adopted by the Ahrar organisation about the war in 
September 1939, 

“And in view of the fact that the Azad Muslim Conference in April 1940 by its 
resolution No. 12 adopted the same policy about the war as had b«n adopted by 
the Ahrar organisation in 1939. 

“And in view of the fact that several parties joining the Azad Muslim Confer- 
ence or their great and responsible leaders have acted against the war policy decided 
by the conference in April, 1940, and when doing so they did not consider it advis- 
able even to hold mutual consultations, and have thus a<*ted very irresponsibly, 

“And in view of the fact that the Board appointed by the Conference to form- 
ulate Muslim demands within two months has not done anything in the matter even 
after nearly two years of its constitution, and now ir has been proclaimed that the 
present is no time to formulate such demands, 

“This working committee considers it necessary to sever its connection with the 
Azad Muslim Conference, to inform the president of the Conference of the above 
decision and to direct its representatives on the Conference Board not to participate 
in its meetings in future. 

Working Comm. Resolution — Lahore — 17th. & 18th. August 1942 
Dissociation from Congress Decision 

On the 17th. & 18th. August another meeting of the All India Ahrar 'Working 
Committee was held at Lahore after the airest of the Congress leaders and the 
disturbances ensuing therefrom. The following is the test of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting. 

The Working Committee of the All India Ahrar-i-Islam has taken into consi- 
deration the situation that has arisen out of the proceedings of the All India 
Congress Committee held at Bombay and the resultant action of the Government of 
India. For the guidance of the workers and sympathisers of the Ahrar organisation 
and the general Muslim public, and as an advice for the Indian public, the working 
committee has arrived on the following conclusions ; — 

(1) In respect of the present world war, this working committee stands by the 
policy enunciated by it at the beginning of the war on the llth of September, 1939, at 
Amritsar, in pursuance of which a large number of Ahrar workers and voluntecxs 
had to undergo imprisonment, and some of them are even now bravely bearing 
the rigours of incarceration. Even after the lapse of three years this worMng com- 
mittee does ^lot find any change in the circumstances which would justify any 
amendment or rescission of that policy. 

(2) The All India Ahrar Committee in its meeting of February 21, 1942, decided 
to prohibit all civil disobedience in view of the internal and external situation faced 
by the country. At that time corn and other necessaries of life were scant and deal 
and there was a danger of foreign attack and internal disorders. 

In view of the situation arising out of the Congress decision of Bombay and 
the corres|)onding Government action resulting in riots and disturbances in the 
coun^, this Working Committee is more firmly of the opinion that the previous 
decision should be adhered to, and the Ahrar organisation should not undertake the 
responsibility of any aggressive movement as the present circumstances render it not 
only difficult but even impossible to keep the situation peaceful. 

Therefore this working committee does not find it advisable to recommoad 
to the All India Ahrar Committee to rescind its decision of February last 

(3) A reign of violence has been established in the country by the actions 
of the Govemment and a section of the Indian people. This Working Committee 
finds itself unable to support the violence of either party, and whSreas it wants 
to impress on its countrymen the fact that desperate injury to lives and property 
is not approved of even by Gandhiji and. oth©c Congress leaders, it wants to 
impress on the Government also the fact that desperate shooting to control the 
situation and firing not only on excited crowds but even on pec^le sitting in their 
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buildings and creating peace tbrough terrorisation cannot be useful either for 
Government or for -world peace, and therefore it should not allow its police and 
military to do things as they like. Temporary provocation should not cause 
Government to be panicky and desperate urging it to take action inconsistent 
with its delicate responsibilities, which action might look vindictive. 

(4> Not only the freedom of India and other countries, but also a reign of 
justice and an equal and equitable struggle for the prosperity of all humanity is 
needed to ensure world peace ; and the victory of any party in the present world 
war cannot guarantee its future peace or freedom as is evident from the aftermath 
of the last world war. So the policy of subjugating, or keeping under subjection, 
other nations cannot ensure for the benefit of any country for any long 
period of time. 

(5) All Muslims generally, and the Akcar workers and sympathisers especially, 
should bear it in mind that the present disturbed conditions have emphasised 
the need for peace and accord in the country, and so we should ti^ to eliminate 
all factors provoking communal passions. And now when the Government and 
a section of the people are at logger-heads with each other, none should 
side with either party or become the tool of any other group in the country 
working for communal conflict. 

Under the circumstances, instead of going to jails we should concentrate 
all our energies on service of the people, establishment of internal peace and 
safeguarding against impending dangers. 

Similarly it is the duty of the Goverument and the people in conflict with it 
to prevent the creation of an atmosphere for communal disturbance, and not to 
search a weak prey for their anger and rage. 

(6) Majlis-i-Ahxar has always stood for independence of India and other 
Islamic and non-Islamic countries, but under the present critical circumstances 
it considers all civil disobedience in the zeal to help the allies or in the hope of 
welcoming the Axis powers not only unnecessary but also inadvisable* 


The All India Azad Muslim Board 

Resolutions — Delhi — 1st. & 2DLd. March 1942 
National Policy for Muslims 

A meeting of the All India Azad Muslim Board was held at Delhi on 
the 1st. March 1942 and the following resolutions were passed unanimously after a 
full-day discussion : — 

Since the last session of the Board, the cataclysm of war has advanced with 
giant strides and the whole world lies engulfed in a deluge of blood. India is no 
longer a distant spectator of the war, but finds itself within the zone of imminent 
danger. Questions which only two years ago appeared to be vita^and claimed all 
attention have paled into insignificance. New problems of world-wide import have 
arisen and great and small nations and countries are uniting their forces and resour- 
ces to save their freedom. Courageous efforts have to be made for new international 
alignments to develop and co-ordinate determined endeavours to meet and overcome 
the grim consequences of the war. To avert the fate of those who have succumbed 
to aggression, it is imperative that no effort should be spared to knit all the people 
of India into a united endeavour. The country’s will should be galvanised and its 
immense potential effectively developed for the task of defending the country and 
thereby establishing its freedom in a world free of aggression. The Board is convinced 
that there is general unanimity in India that the country must forthwith cease to 
be a Dependency if this end is to be achieved and that it should have the freedom 
enjoyed by the other free countries of the world, including England and the Domi- 
nions. Representing nine constituent Muslim organisations and speaking for the 
bulb of the Indian Muslims, this Board fully supports this demand. 

“ Further, it feels constrained to conclude that the specious plea of the 
Secretary of State for India, and the British Government that the Muslim League 
is the authoritative spokesman of the Indian Muslims, and that its attitude and 
demands constitute an insuperable obstacle in the way of India’s freedom is an 
indefensible subterfuge to mask the disinclination of the Biitish Government to 
part with power. This serious giavity of the situation occasioned by the menace 
of an early invasion most imperatively demands that the British Government 
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shonld immediately recognise Indians freedom and transfer ^ real power to enable 
the representatives' of the people to assume complete responsibility for the defence 
of the country as a whole in full and mutual collaboration with the other free 
countries. 

Sympathy for Muslim Counteie^j 

“The Board has noted with keen regret that the conflagrations of war has 
enveloped nearly all the Muslim countries of the world and their independence 
has been held to ransom. From the eastern source of the Red Sea in the near 
Middle East no less than in Malaya, China, Russia, and certain parts of Europe, 
3Iussalmans along with their other people are exposed to the horrors and severe 
ordinance of war. 

‘‘The Board conveys its heartfelt sympathy to the Muslims and other inhabit- 
ants of these countries who are suffering from the savagery of 'aggression. It 
earnestly hopes that the freedom of all the countries and nations which have 
fallen victim to old or new aggressors will be fully restored. 

“It further desires to place on record its fullest sympathy with Eiiypf, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Iraq and Iran in their present plight and hopes that all^ of^ them will 
emerge strong and free in a world free from aggression and exploitation.*’ 

Resolution — Second Day — ^Delhi — 2nd. March 1942 
Cable to Me. Churchill and Ceipps 

The meeting concluded on the next day, the 2nd. March, after three days’ sitting. 

The Conference passed two resolutions at to-day’s session, one urging uncondi- 
tional release of all detenus and the other, appealing to all ^ Muslims that 
under the present chaneing circumstances, they should, for their national existence, 
unite and act unitedly in order to safeguard their national interests. 

It was understood that a copy of the resolutions passed by the Board 
was forwarded to the Prime Minister Mr. Churchill, the Secretary of State 
for India Mr. Amery, and Sir Stafford Cripps. 


The Hindu-Muslim Unity Conference 

Calcutta — 21st. June 1942 

Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad’s Observations 

“Having regard to the long fostered relations between the two sister commu- 
nities of India, centuries ago, there is no reason why at this fateful hour, or at 
any other time, strenuous effort should not be made to bridge the gulf of difference 
that unhappily divides them still,” observed the Nawah Bahadu7- of Murshidahad 
presiding over the Hindu -Muslim Unity Conference, held at the Town Hall, Cal- 
cutta on the 21st Jane 1942. 

The Nawah Bahadur said that a true citizen born on the soil of India was 
he who was actuated by sentiment of patriotism to see complete understanding 
arrived at between these great communities living side by side in their resolve to 
stand firm in order to be benefited by the increasing glimmer of the dawn of 
India’s salvation. 

Confident in the fulfilment of their aims and asph-ations, the Nawah Bahadur 
concluded by appealing to Indians to seek to dispel the gloom of disunion and 
distrust for the sake of their common good by becoming for ever united through 
trials and privations, through prosperity and adversity in the enduring service of 
their dear and beloved Motherland, 

Mb. Fazlul Huq’s Opening Speech 

Opening the proceedings of the conference, the Bengal Premier, Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq said that from the beginning of his political life he realised that 
there could be no salvation for India without Hindu-Muslim unity. At the same 
time he felt that for the freedom of India, the advancement of the Muslim com- 
munity was essential. He felt! that such unity and amity vrere even more necessary 
for the Muslims themselves. The true Islamic spirit was based upon friendship 
and cooperation with neighbours, whatever their religion, race or colour. He 
admitted that he had always been a strenuous fighter for the rights of Moslems, 
but he knew that these were based on justice and even if some of Ihis Hindu friends 
had at time misunderstood him, they now realised that he had always worked in the 
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best interests of the communities and the country. Today Bengal, among the 
iDdiaa provinces, faced dangers of an order which people in other areas did not, 
pehaps, realise. In tliis danger, it was imperative that all Bengalees ^ should unite 
in facing the common danger and the common enemy. A bouse divided against 
itself shall fall, and it was for Mr. Huq a consolation, even in the midst of the 
dangers and distress of today, that former political opponents ^ had come together 
to share the service of the Motherland. Even dangers lost their terror when shared 
with fiiends and he was eoniident that the new unity established in Bengal would 
have far greater consequences. 

CONGRESB PRESrnBNT's MESSAGE 

Wishing the movement complete success the Congress president, Maulana 
Ahul Kalam Azad in a message to the conference said: — 

It is needless to say that in the present critical and grave times our province 
stands in need of no movement more than this. He added, Tt is unity and unity 
alone that is needed most at this juncture of common danger and let us agree 
that we have differences about future, but let us also agree that we can 
respond to the demands of the present. We have had enough of quarrels but it 
must not hinder us from creating an atmosphere of mutual confidence and good- 
will at a time when the invader is knocking at our doors.’ 

Lord Bishop’s Message 

Welcoming the move, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta in a message said that the 
Punjab bad set an example which, he sincerely hoped, Bengal would endorse 
by her own action. 

Ebsolutiohs 

The conference adopted a resolution emphasizing that the need for unity and 
solidarity of the people of Bengal had never been so pressing and immediate as 
to-day and it was only on the basis of such unity that they could hope to overcome 
the perils which threatened to engulf them. 

It urged the people of the province to unite in the common task of safe- 
guarding internal security and order, storage^ and distributing of foodstuffs and 
other essentials, and the provision of medical and other relief, irrespective of 
differences in caste, community, creed or political affiliation, and to carry on an 
intensive propaganda to stress the overwhelming identity of interests of the people 
in this crisis and also constitute peace brigades for despatch to places where there 
is any apprehension of communal trouble. 

By another resolution the conference decided to set up a non-party and non- 
political organisation, and for this purpose a council of the Hindu-Muslim unity 
association was formed with about 100 members with direction to frame the 
constitution and to work out a plan and programme of action for the proposed 
organisation. 

A third resolution stressed the need for creation of a permanent trust fund 
for publicity through speeches and pamphlets, creation of a literature of commu- 
nal harmony and dissemination among the masses of greater knowledge of the 
common '[achievement of ^the two communities in the fields of cultural and 
spiritual activities. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Lueknow — 28t2i. February 1942 
iSlEw Committee Elbcteb 

The Old Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabba met 
at Lucknow on the 28th. Pebmary 194*5 in the after-noon at the residence of 
Sir J. P, Srivastava under the presidentship of Mr. V, D. Savarhar and 
passed the last year’s accounts and transacted such other formal business not 
taken ^ up during the Bhagalpur session of the Maha Sabha. ^The dispute about 
the Ajmer Hindu Maha Sabha elections also came up for consideration and the 
matter was referred to Mr. V, Deshpande for arbitration. 

The Committee met in the evening in the Oanga Prasad Memorial Hall and 
elected the following office-bearers unanimously. 

Dr. Shyama Prosai. Mukherjea < Working President). Dr, D. S. Moonje^ 
Bhai Parmanand Mr, N, D, Chatter jee. Dr. K Hat in, Mr. B, Kharparde and 
Mr. Qanganand Singh i Vice- Presidents). Baja Maheshwar Dayal Seth of Kotra 
(General Secretary). Mr. Ashutosh Lahirl and ^Ir. V. Ketwar (Secretaries). 

The following constituted the Working Committee: 

Rai Bahadur Harish Chandra (Delhi), Rai Bahadur Melirchand Kkanna (N. 
W. F. P.), Lai Hariram Seth (Agra), Sir P. Srivastava (Cudh)* Capt. Kesko 
Chandra (Punjab), Mr. Ramkrishna Pande (Mahakoshal). Dr. Udgamhar (Bombay)t 
Mr. L, V, Bhopatkar (Maharashtra) Mr. Patwardhnn (Kaniatak), Mr. M. N. Mttra 
(Bengal), Mr, Uhandkaran Sa da (Rajputana), Mr KaHram Baraman t Assam), Rai 
Bahadur Venkataram Atyar (Madras), Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Sastri (Tamil 
Nad) M . Raweshwar Misra (Bihar). Mr Veermul Meghraj ('^ind), Mr. Khannam 
(Gujerat), Mr. Subha Rao (Andhia), Mr. P. C. Joglekar (Berar) and Mr. Chandra 
Gupta Vedalankar (nominated by the President). 

Hesolutions — Lucknow — 1st. March 1942 

Immediate Gbant of full Fbebdom 

The newly elected Working Committee met on the next morning, the 1st. Mareli 
1942, as also the All-India Committee 

The following resolutions were passed by the All-India Committee after 
prolonged discussions : — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha had called upon the British Government to put into 
practice the war aims professed by England and the Allies that they had joined this 
titanic struggle for establishing the principles of freedom and democracy- The 
Hindu Mahasabha regrets that Britain has failed to convince the people of Hinda- 
stan of the sincerity of her intentions and takes this final opportunity of warning 
the British Government that the tragic reverses in the Far East can be prevented in 
Hindustan by England granting fullest political freedom to India and securing the 
wholehearted sympathy and co-operation of the Hindus. 

Of all the tragic events in the present war, the fall of Singapore affects most 
vitally the question of Indian defence. The only effective measure to counteract the 
defeatist shock and rouse the Indian people with proper spirit in this crisis is a 
bold and an unambiguous proclamation on the part of the British Government that 
India is granted full independence and co-partnership equal with Great Britain in 
the Indo-British Commonwealth and such a declaration must be immediately made 
by the British Government. 

“The All- India Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha urges the British Govern- 
ment to realise that the sooner the British make India feel that fighting in alliance 
with Britain is fighting for India’s independence, the better for both England and 
India. 

“This All-India Committee demands the abolition of the India Office and of 
the India Council, the complete nationalisation of the Government of India on 
democratic lines, the concentration of political sovereignty in India and the transfer 
of the entire administration of India to Ind an bauds, including Defence, Finance, 
Foreign Affairs and relations with the Indian States.” 

This resolution was proposed by Mr, N. (7. Chatterji, seconded by Raja Mahe^ 
shwar Dayal Seth ol Kotra and was carried unanimously, 
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[ liUGKNOW— 


THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHAjSABHA 
Civil Defence 

**In view of the deplorable unprepared ness of India in matters of defence, 
the All-India Oomraittee of the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindu Sabhas 
throughout India and parhculnrly in Provinces and Districts which are esnosed 
to the dangers of air rails or invasion by foreign powers to organise civil defence 
parties and to take a!! possible steps to raise and equip a National Militia 
for preventing the ravages caused by possible air attacks, anti-Hindu hooliga- 
nism and internal commotion* The Hindu Mahasabha defence organisations should 
act in co-operation with the authorities and with the defence parties started by 
other political organisations. Tne Provincial Governmeids should bring about 
proper co-ordination between the civic and A. R. P. services and enlist public 
sympathy and eo-oparation ami grant fullest recognition ^ to the Mahasabha 
defence organisations and afford them facilities to organise and equip the 
Mahasabha volunteer forces. The Oummittee calls upon the Government to repeal 
the Arms Act and to provide the members of the defence organisations with arms 
so that they can lonii a real National Militia, able to withstand and cope with 
all possible internal emergencies.” 

This was moved by Mr. N', O, C hatter ji and was passed unanimously. 

Repeal op Arms Act 

“In view of the fact that the Government has so far failed to organise ade- 
quate defence of India, the Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Government to : 
(1) repeal the Arms Act bo that every Indian should be able, without 
any difficulty, to secuie rides and to learn their use to shoot down 
invaders as a second line of defence and guerilla warfare in support of the defence 
to be put up by the Government ; (2) encourage and provide funds for the or- 
ganisation of a National Militia so as to enable every able-bodied Indian to do 
his part in the defence of his country ; (3) establish immediately factories for the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, motor cars and warships and to give help to the 
industrialisation of the country to bring about self-sufficiency in the matter of 
weapons for the defence of the country ; and (4) provide serviceable and non- 
aerviceable rifles with ammunition free of charge to schools and colleges as a 
preliminary for training of educated youths.” 

This was proposed by Eai Bahadvr Harish Chandra^ seconded by Pandit 
Ravenshwar Misra and Major P. Bardhan and was passed. 

Anti-National Speeches 

“From the speeches made and the statements issued by the prominent Con- 
gress leaders the Hindu Mahasabha apprehends that the Congress may accept 
some anti-democratic and anti-national agreement to placate the Muslims. The 
Hindu Mahasabha which is the only body to speak on oehalf of the Hindus warns 
the Government that, if any such agreement is airived at behind the back of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, it will be stoutly resisted by every possible means.” 

Proposed by Prof. Despande and seconded by Pandit Vedalankar and Eai 
Bahadur Melir Chand Khannn, this was adopted unanimously. 

StUDENT-CoNTAOT-MOVEM ENT 

‘‘Resolved that the Hindu Mahasabha should launch a strong Hindu-Student- 
Oontact-Movemeut and should establish, aid, or actively support the Hindu 
Students’ movement The Mahasabha should form a Committee which should see 
that the rights of Hindu students are not violated in any part of India.” 

Moved by A, K» Bajpai (U. P.), seconded by Nigam, and supported by 
V'aidyaraj W. K. Dani (Akola). 

Migration Of Kazaks 

‘The All-Tndia Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha views with great concern 
the migration of several thousands of the Kazaks who are reported to have entered 
Kashmir with property looted from the^ adjoining territory. The Committee 
condemns the Government of India for maintaining them in India, and urges 
upon them that they should assist the Kashmir Government in repatriating Kazaks 
back to their own territory.” 

Proposed by V, G, Leshpande^ and suppoited by Mr. Indra Prakash. 
Pakistan Sijcheme In Assam 

“This meeting of the All-India Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
is of the opinion that a deep-laid design to reduce the majority strength of the 
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Hindus in Assam nnd convert it into a Mnslim majority protince is being carried 
on systematicaHy and effectively by colonisinc: the province with Muslim emigrants 
from outside and that the organised a^^ures-sion of thesf^ Muslim emijrants have 
been endangering the life and property of the Hindus in At*ham. Tins raeeung 
views with great apprehension the recent inauuuratioii of the laud devlopmeot 
scheme by the last Badiillah ministiy, which is leally iiiiendi d to abolish the 
“Line system” and to bring aiiout the speedy realisation of the Muslim dream of 
’‘Pakistan” in the province of Assam. This meeting, thereforef warns the Assam 
Government that any attempt to modify or alter the “Line system” to the detri- 
ment of the interest of the Hindus in Assara will be resisted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha at all costs and calls upon the Assam Government to desist fromi 
pursuing such a suicidal policy at a time when complele cohesion among all 
sections of people is in their interest of fighting against the imminent foreign 
aggression.” 

Proposed by Mr. A, Lahiry and supported by Mr. P, Dewa, Mr. N* C7. 
Ohatterjee and Mr. Kali Ram Butman, 


The Tamilnad Hindu Mahasahlia Conference 

Third Session — Coimbatore — 20tb. June 1942 

Presidential Address 

Presiding over the third session of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha Confer- 
ence which met at Coimbatore on the 20th Jane 1942, Di\ B, S. Moo?ije said : 

“ We are meeting under most tragic and humiliating circumstances. It is 
tragic, because there is a fundamental change in the attitude of the Biitish Govern- 
ment towards India and its future We had not completely comprehended in all 
its implications the real inner meaning of the Beerefcary of State for India, Mr. 
Arnery^ v^hen he used to say that the further devolution of power from the British 
to Indian hands must be subject to tuo stipulations — one was due fulfilment of the 
obligations imposed on the British by their historic connection with India and the 
other was that the constitution should carry with it the acceptance of the prin- 
cipal elements in India's national life. By natural iiitiuct, as it were, the Indian 
political opinion suspected, from the frequent repetitions of these two stipula- 
tions, progressive deterioration in the British sentiment towards India. 

Sir Stafford Cripps* ^Mission 

“ Latterly as matters developed, the Indian political opinion frankly declared 
that it read into these stipulations, the desire of the British to take back with one 
band what they profess to give with the other and their cynical acquiescence in 
the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the present regime 
in India. But the eat was not out of the bag until, being cornered by the not 
very complimentary expression of American opinions, Sir Staffi>rd Oripps was 
sent to India with what are known as the War Cabinet’s proposals. Bat the 
fundamental soul of the proposals which was carefully prepared as a bait to 
the Congress to swallow was the freedom to the provinces not to accede to the 
Indian Union if they so desired. In its quite naked form, it meant the partition 
of India into several smaller sovereign States, that is the Balkanisation of India, 
so that these several sovereign States may be kept constantly quarrelling among 
themselves, thus providing a ready excuse to the Britishers to keep the Indian 
army and therefore the finance in their hands for ever. Having thus sown the 
seed of dissensions and civil war, Mr. Amery, turning round, takes somersault and 
openly says that The British system which we have developed in a homogeneous 
country is not necessarily the best suited to so complex a structure as that of 
India.’ 

“ The meaning of it all in plain words is that the Oripps’ mission to India 
has assured the Muslims that the British Government as such is prepared to con- 
cede Pakistan to them if they want it and having done this, it has further strength- 
ened the mentality of antagonism in the Moslems towards the Hindus, because 
it is the Hindus who are alone opposing Pakistan.” 



m THE TAMILNAD HINDU MAHASABHA GONFERENOE fcoiMBATOas-^ 

Balkanisation of India 

Referringc to Mr. C, Rajagopalachari^s proposals for Hindu-Muslim unity, 
Dr. Moonje said : 

“Our friend, Mr. Rajagopalachari, is and has been carrying on an intensive 
and fanatical propaganda for influeiu-ing the Hindus to concede Pakistan to the 
Muslima and thus agree to the partition of India. After Pakistan will follow, as 
night follows the day, Bangistan, Hursatan, Otiristianstan, and so many other 
‘Stans’ like them. Is it not Balkanisation of India ? Is it not dethroning and 
degrading India from the high pedestal of a powerful and respected nation to the 
insignificant position of a mere conglomeration of piincipalities, feared and respec- 
ted by none and threatened and dominated by every powerful nation ? Who can 
say that it is not humiliating to the Hindus? Where practically all the Miissal* 
mans, whether in the Congress or in the Muslim League, or whether nationalists 
or coramunalists. are speaking with one determined voice in favour of Pakistan 
and partition of India itito various sovereign States, is it not derogatory to the 
dignity and prestige of the Hindus tnat one occupying ttie eminent position in the 
eommunity like Mr. Rajagopalachari should come out openly to support Pakistan 
and to preach against wlnat is practically held unanimously by the entire Hindu 
community in India as an harbinger of wreck and ruin ? In fact, even his sup- 
porters admit that ‘Mr. Rajagopalachaii enjoys hardly any support in the rest of 
India except among Muslims.’ Practically all his colleagues in the Congress, inclu- 
ding Mahatma Gandhi^ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrut Dr. Rajendra Prasad and 
others, are strongly opposed to him though not equally determined to lisk the 

displeasure of the Moslems by starring a counter-propaganda. Ttie irony of the 
situation, however, is that Mr. Rajagopalachari is maintaining that his only fault 
is that he is emphasising what has been consistenly and continuously preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi in the Congress and outside in respect of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Separate Natiom Theory 

** Here we as outsiders, must clearly see and analyse, as outsiders, 

as third persons, what has been actually said by Mahatma Gandhi and what 
are its clear implications. Mahatma Gandhi says, ‘If the vast majority of the 
Muslims regard themselves as a separate nation having nothing in common 
with Hindus aud others, no power on earth can compel them to think otherwise 
and if they want to partition on that basis, they must have the partition unless 
Hindus want to fight against such a division'. *Mr. Rajagopalachari has been 

ignoring the most relevant aud significant part of the last sentence, that is, ‘Unless 
Hindus want to fight against such a division.’ Mr. Rajagopalachari and a few 

Hindus of his way of thinking may not have the heart to fight for the integrity 
and solidarity of India, but from the experience he has been gaining in this pro- 
paganda tour of his, he must admit that the Hindus are determined to 

fight to the last drop of their blood to maintain the traditional, religious and 

cultural solidarity of India and Indian Empire, that is, Sarvabhoumatva and 
Ehrashtriyatva of our Vedic prayers of the entire country, lying between the river 
Sindhu in the north and the sea in the south. 

“Now I would like to deal with the whirlwind propaganda of Mr. Rajago- 
palachari in favour of the Pakistan of the Muslim League. Mr. Rajagopalachari 
believes that Japan will invade India and conquer it and that the British Gov- 
ernment will not be able to put up an efficient and successful defence. Thus, he 

argues, if Japan succeeds and conquers India, the British Government will go 
and with it all hopes and plans of non-violence and non-co-operation. Central 
and Provincial Legislatures and their Ministerships, National Government and 
Defence Minister and everything that they were negotiating for with Sir Stafford 
OrippB. In fact, he believes, that, if Japan succeeds, India will be made a slave 
much more than we are at present. He, therefore, wants to fight Japan and defend 
India; but be has not got confidence in him and in the Hindu community to whfch 
he belongs. He, therefore, wants to combine with the Mussalmans. Mussalmans 
will not unite with him unless their demand of Pakistan is accepted. Therefore, 
Mr. Bajaogopalachari readily accepts their demand of Pakistan and is terribly 
annoyed with the Congress for having rejected his proposals and, in its place, 
accepted Babu Jagat NarainlaVs proposals for rejecting Pakistan. 

The Invasion Fear 

“Now let 118 analyse his position and see how far he is right and where he is 
erring. The very first point that strikes me as peculiarly significant is why 
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Mr. Rijagopalachari, the^ Hindu, alone should be so terribly unnerved at the 
prospective Japanese invasion. Why should Mr, Jinnaht the Mussalman, not l>6 
unnerved ? On the other hand, he is perfectly calm, quiet and is maintaining 
his balance. If the danger is real, it should equally be a danger both to the 
Mussalman and to the Hindu. Because if, with the defeat and disappearance 
of the British the Independence will disappear, so also will be the case with 
Pakistan, 'rhen why should Mr. Jinnah, who is so keen on Pakistan, remain so 
indifferent ? 

“Mr. Rajagopalachari believes that, if the ^ladras Government had been in 
his hand, he would have raised a well organised militia throughout the Province. 
Saying is easy than actually doing it. Who would allow him to raise a militia ? 
Is there a National militia in Sind, or in the Punjab or in Bengal where the 
respective provincial governments are in the hands of the peoples of the respec- 
tive Provinces ? And, what is more, all the three Prime Ministers in these Pro- 

vincss are Moslems and they also want Pakistan. It is, therefore, a mistake to 

suppose that, if Mr. Rajagopal ichari would be made the Prime Minister of 
Madras, he would raise a national militia all throughout the Province, even 
supposing that the Muslim friends of the Muslim Lreague to whom he wants 
to concede Pakistan will he all co-operating with him. Where will he get the 
rifles and cartridges ? Will the Viceroy allow him, even if there will be a National 
Government in the Centre in collusion with the Muslim League ? The National 
Government will not be of the kind on which the Cotigress is insisting ; because 

Sir Stafford Cripps and the British War Cabinet have set their face against it 

with fauatic determination. 

India’s Defence Problem 

“Mr. Rajagopalachari wants to defend India ai»ainst the Japanese invasion. 
Sir Stafford Crtpp*? says that ‘this defenre is a paramount duty and responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government,’ and that ‘the defence will not be in^ Indian hands 
even if all the parties want it.’ If the defence is not entrusted to the National Govern- 
ment, even of that kind which Congress is insisting upon, then what part of the 
defence will be left to it and to Mr. Rajagopalachari 2 What the Government wants 
from us is our money and labour. It does not want us to control and (guide 
our Defence System. 

“If such is the limited scope of Sir Stafford Cripp^s proposals regarding 
what he designates as the National Government, a high sounding but meaning- 
less name, then where is the chance for Mr. hajagopalachari to create a National 
militia and to defend India from Japanese invasion ? This is all moon shine.” 

Proceeding, Dr. Moonje referred at length to the system of guerilla warfare 
and said that the Britishers were quite confident of themselves overwhelming and 
smothering the invasion of India by the short statured Japanese by matching 
the big-bodied Pathans and the tall Punjabi Mussulmans against them. They 
needed no military help from the civilian population as did the Russians and 
the Chinese. They only needed moral and military resources, that was, money, raw 
materials and labour which they expected the civil population of India should 
supply them profusely. If you could pray for the British victory whole day and 
nignt as Mahatma Gandhi advised, it would be an additional merit Now tJie 
Mussalman knows it all and therefore is calm, quiet and composed and has not 
become panicky. 

Appeal to Hindus 

Dr. Moonje appealed to the Hindus not to become panicky. Even if they 
conceded Pakistan as Mr. Rajagopalachari advised them, they would not have 
Hindu-Muslim Unity. The only message, therefore, that he could give them was 
“Rally round the Hindu Mahasabha ana do as it tells you to do. The Hindu 
Mahasabha is your only saviour. Pay respect and reverence to Mahatma GandJaji, 
but listen only to the advice of the Hindu Mahasabha.” 

1 would respectfully tell Mr. Rajagopalacha7'i'^, Dr. Moonje said, “that, in 
his desire to bring about Hindu-Muslim Unity, however noble and worthy it 
may be, the way he has adopted to bring it about needlessly cause utmost ruin 
possible to our Motherland and the Hindus. I would impress upon him the 
clear and definite expression of opinion of no less a person than Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru who, in his article in the Twentieth Century under the caption, ‘Mr. Amerg 
and the Bombay Conference’, says, ‘For the British generally to agree to the 
demand for dissection of India will be, T maintain, an act of black treachery to 
India.’ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru does not conceal the fact that, though he is born 
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a Hindu and a Brahmin, his whole culture is Persian, that is, Islamic ; still he 
says that the dissection of India will be an act of black treachery if a Britisher 
were to agree to it. What have the Hindus to say ? Have they not any religion 
and culture of their own and could not they be equally determined to save them 
from being smothered by Pakistan, in spite of the^ fact that a Hindu, Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari, is vehemently and fanatically supporting it 


The Akhand Hindosthan Conference 

Annual Session — Delhi — 1st. February 1942 
Presidential Address 

‘‘The dangers of the hour must awaken the wisdom of all communities and 
interests, and ought to make us believe that we should not allow future ambition 
to frustrate the programme of present safety’^ declared Mr. K. M, Munshi, 
presiding over the Akhand Hindustan Conference held at Delhi on the 1st 
February 1942. 

Mr. Munshi continued : “What then is the way ? At present, any hope of 
permanent settlement of the claims of the Muslim is wishful thinking. 1 am 
afraid, even the conditions which would enable the Nationalists and disruptionists 
to come together with mutual confidence do not exist. Any effort to solve the 

E olitical deadlock in the Congress provinces will ^also, I am afraid, meet with 
lilure. Unless the Congress participates in a National Government, pledged to 
war first, I do not see any possibility of responsible governments in the Congress 
l^ovinces.” Criticising the Pakistan demand, Mr. Mumhi observed : The defence of the 
integrity of the country against external aggression and internal disruption must 
rule out any possibility of there being more than one Central Government in 
the country. But, in order to allay the fears of the Muslims, the Cential Govern- 
ment can ne left with only those powers necessary and incidental to Defence, 
External Affairs and upholding of the constitution, and no powder except of an 
advisory character to interfere with such activities of the Provincial Governments 
as do not bear upon those Central activities. The religious and cultural freedom 
of every subject, whether Hindu or Muslim, can be secured by giving statutory 
recognition to fundamental rights relating to freedom in religious and cultural 
matteis.” But, proceeded Mr. Munshi, another proposal was being whispered about as 
a possible alternative to disruption, and that was to give 50 per cent re- 
presentation to the Muslim aud 50 per cent to the Hindus and others at the 
centre. ‘This fifty-fifty scheme is the more sinister aspect of Pakistan^” Mr. 
Munshi asserted. 

Mr. Munshi reviewed the changes in India since the last session of the con- 
ference, and pointed out that since the formation of the new Coalition Blinistry 
in Bengal, none of the provinces in India was governed by a “ party whose object 
was the disruption of India.’’ 

Visualising post-war conditions, Mr. Munshi said that after the war, Defence 
was bound to be internationalised by being placed in the bands of an effective 
World Federation. This would mean that the Indian Army, in external matters, 
like other allied armies, would be under a Regional War Council, helping to main- 
tain international law and order. 

Mr. Munshi adverted to “certain forms of non-co-operation in the pro- 
vinces where responsible government is still functioning ”, and said this created 
not only an anomaly, but produced an undesirable effect on Hindu-Muslim re- 
lations. Ihe Congress membeis in the fciind Assembly supported a War Minis- 
try. In the Punjab, the Congress Party studiously absented itself from the 
Assembly. In Bengal, it attended the Assembly on specific issues. Except in Bind, 
the Congress parties did not help^ or hinder Governments. He urged that either 
the Congress parties in these provinces should be left to make their own coalitions 
and take charge of the Governments or be asked to get out and make room for 
those who could do so. Either of these two courses would have a very sobering 
influence. Mr. Munshi. proceeding, observed : 

“ Let us drop our timid, fugitive outlook on life. We are not slaves, nor 
are we the down -trodden of the earth. Let us fix our gaze steadfastly on our past, 
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which was great and the future which is glorious, and above all, live in the 
prebeut as men. one ran hirioii.iate or enslave a race of 400 inillion men 
pledged to strennous defitiiic*'* of all adverse eoiiditious. 

“The war opens to ns a vi.-fa of immense possibilities. The war must end. 
A new infernaioihi! p^nu'rure must arise on its ashes, whiLdi will end the era 
of Lreed and In-*! for cxpIoi^aLion o' nip!* by men. The moral order, for which 
India stood und stands, L an ovci’-iirchin^* "reality of life, which defies onslaughts. 
We have not rais ^l the toaer of our ambition on the foundation of other people’s 
enslavement and why sihoidd w«“ fern 

Concdiiding, Mr. MinibM said: “ iJind’tstan was not born to die. It did oot 
live so long in ordier to be aioii;tpd or destroyed. It would not have lived so 
far, had it not had a mes^aie to deliver. Lotus, therefore, hold fast to its iotegiity, 
and to the culfure winch is its bjdeudorous h^rirage. Let us resist all that 
seeks its destruction.” 

Hcsolalions 

The Conference adofited the fcllowing resolution : 

*' This Akand Bbarai Confeicuce >'cliev€S in one indivisible united India, 
and strongly condemns the Pakista.t s?lieme which aims at the vivisection of India 
and declares unequivocally that such like anti-national and coranuina! schemes 
will not be accepted under any circumstftuces. This Conference strongly appeals 
to the various communities tha^ fney should raise their united voice against the 
Pakistan scheme. 

“ This Conference is o£ opiiiion that hi the fiiltire National Government of 
India, the religious Leedo a of ..li comnu’ iUies should be equally safeguarded and 
just treatmei.T acvordeil to nil, ’>reFT.tCtIve of race or religion.” 

The Conference wasadau*-3td .,rjcn r , others by b’r Gokiil Chcind Naraiig^ 
Makashe Krisl na, Lata Le^ri.v^^it Gi^pta. Sardar Eaghbir Singh and Prof. 
Indra^ Chairman of the Reception CTu mitte^. 

The sf'eakeis de.-! uvd that t^.ey could not tolerate division of India, and 
would sacrifice everything for safeguaidiug a uiiiced India, and, if Swaraj was to be 
won, that woidd be won for Indians and for India, and no division like States, 
British India, or for Harijuns, Hindus or Muslims could be accepted, 


The Sikh Polity 

The Sikh All Parties Committee 

Cbipps’ Pboposals Rejected 

The Sikh All-Parties Committee in a representation to Sir Stafford Cripps 
on the 3rd. April 1942 declared that the proposals are unacceptable to them because : 
“instead of maintaining and strengthening the integrity of India, specific provision 
has been made of separation of provinces and constitution of Pakistan and (2) the 
cause of Sikh community has been lamentably betrayed. 

Fought fob. England 

Ever since the British advent our community has fought for England in every 
battlefield of the empire, and this is our reward, that our position in the Funjaa 
which England promised to hold in trust, and in which we occupied a predominant 
position has been finally liquidated. 

Why should a province that fails to secure | majority of its legistature, in 
which a religious community enjoys statutory majority, be allowed to hold a 
plebiscite and be given the benefit of a bare majority ? In fairness this right 
should have been conceded to communities who are in permanent minority in the 
legislature. 

Further why should not the population of any area opposed to separation 
be given the right to record its verdict and to form an autonomous unit ? 

We are sure you know that Punjab proper extended upto the banks of Jhelum 
excluding Jhang and Multan districts, and trans-Jhelum area was added by con- 
quest of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and retained by the British for administrative 
convenience* It would be altogether unjust to allow extraneous trans-Jhelum_ 
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population which only accidentally came into the province to dominate the future 
of the Punjab proper. 

Punjab Population 

We give below the figures which abundantly prove our contention : — 

From boundary of Delhi to banks of Ravi river the population is divided as 
follows : — 

Muslims ... 45,05,000 

Sikhs and other non -Muslims ... ... 76,46,000 

From Delhi boundary to the banks of Jhelum river excluding Multan and 
Jhang districts 

Muslims ... ... ... 82,88,000 

Sikhs and other non-Muslims ^ ^ «3, 48,000 

To this may be added the population of Sikh States of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Kapurthala and Faridkot, which is about 26 lakhs. Of this the Muslims constitute 
barely 20 per cent and this reduces the ratio of Muslim population still further. 

We ao not wish to labour the point any more. We have lost all hope of 
receiving any consideration. We shall resist however by all possible means separa- 
tion of the Punjab from All -India Union. We shall never permit our motherland 
to be at the mercy of those who disown it.” 

Central Akali Dal’s Statement 

Cbipps’ Proposals Anti-National 

Sardar Rharak Singh, president of the Central Akali Dal, in a statement issued 
from Lahore on the 1st, April 1942, said that the proposals of the War Cabinet not only 
concede to all intents and purposes the separatists’ demand for partition of India but 
actually encourage the idea of separatism by holding out a hope to every religious com- 
munity that wherever they are even in a bare majority, Muslims can form a 
separate communal sovereign State. At present this idea of separatism has only 
a frail hold on some sections of the Muslim community but once this principle 
is agreed to be conceded, it is bound to spread throughout India and then, not 
to speak of one Pakistan, as many Pakistan s may be establisbed as there are 
provinces or states in which any religious community is in majority. The 
acceptance of these proposals will, therefore, mean the complete frustration of 
the national movement in India. 

This scheme, adds Sardar Kharak Singhs is so anti-national that it could 
never be acceptable to the nationalist minded Sikhs but it becomes all the more 
obnoxious and totally unacceptable as it does not provide for an effective safe- 
guard of the rights of the Sikhs. 


Communal Pact in the Punjab 

Premier Explains Terms 

The terms of the Pact which has been arrived at between Sardar Baldev 
Singhs leader of the United Punjab Party and Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, were 
announced by the Premier at a press conference held at Lahore on the 15th. 
June 1942. 

The terms, which are embodied in a letter addressed by 8ir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan to Sardar Baldev Singh, relate to facilities for Jhatka, teaching of Gur- 
miikhi. legislation regarding religious matters, service under the Punjab Gov- 
ernment and Bikh representation at the Centre. The terms are so formed as to 
apply equally to all communities in the Punjab. 

Details of the Pact 

In connection with the question of Jhatka, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan pro- 
poses, with the approval of the Cabinet, to issue instruction that in Government 
institutions where separate kitchens exist or can be provided for Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs, and where facilities exist for obtaining meat, every community 
should be free to cook and use meat slaughtered according to their own rites, 
subject only to such restriction as may be necessary to avoid injury to the 
feelings of the other communities* 
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As regards the teachiog of Giirmnkhi as second lanproage in schools, Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan says that ifc will not be possible to give effect to this sugges- 
tion forthwith, but he agrees that there should be no objection in adopting and 
giving effect to it as soon as may be possible. Any formula in this connection 
will, of course, apply to communities alike. 

As for legislation relating to religious matters, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan has 
agreed to set up a convention that in matters, which exclusively concern a parti- 
cular community, that community alone should have the right to decide if the 
matter, when it comes before the House, should be pro^*eeded with or not. It 
can be left to the members of that community to take a decision at all stages 
of such legislation. 

As regards recruitment to the Services, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan states 
that the Government has already fixed the proportion for various commu- 
nities, including the Sikhs, who have been allotted ten per cent share. It is 

the duty of every Minister to see that no departure from this formula is counte- 
nanced. 

As for Sikh representation at the Centre, the Premier has assured Sardar 
Baldev Singh that if and when an expansion or change in the present Execu- 
tive Council is contemplated, the Sikh claim will, as hitherto, have his full 

sympathy and support. He shall also be glad to support the Sikh claim for due 

share in the Central Services. 

Premier's Undertaking 

Eeleasing the terms of the Pact for publication, Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan 
made statement welcoming and cordially recipioeating tlie gesture of uoodv\i!l 
made by Sadar Baldev Singh and endorsing his appeal for mutual understand- 
ing between the various communities. On behalf of his colleagues and himself, 
he gave a solemn assurance that the Government would not only welcome co- 
operation from all classes and parties in this behalf, hut was determined to give 
a lead by not countenancing any controversial measure, either in the Legislature 
or outside, for the duration of the war. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan recalled that, at the very outset of the war, he 
suggested the formation of All-Party Governments in all Provinces and offered 
to form one in Punjab. Unfortunately, the proposal did not commend itself to 
the major Indian political parties. “ So far as 1 am concerned said Sir Sikao- 
dar Hyat Khan, I still welcome the co-operation of all groups in the Assembly, 
and, at any rate, we can still do a great deal by co-operating at least, in matters 
of common concern and interest, for instance, civil defence, internal security, 
creating a sense of confidence and security among the masses and checking 
and contradicting false and exaggerated report and rumours” 

Plea for an All-Punjab front 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan appealed to all his Punjab fellow-eitizeos to follow 
the laudable lead given by Sardar Baldev Singh and said : ** It is the duty of all 
patriotic citizens to help the Government by lending their unstinted support to 
all measures devised for securing and maintaining public peace and for the pro- 
tection of life, property and honour of the people It is the Government, which is 
primarily responsible for the safety and security of the person and property of 
the citizens and it has made adequate arrangements for the purpose. Voluntary 
help from those who have hitherto kept aloof, for one reason or other, will, how- 
ever. add to the efficiency and efficacy of these measures, and is earnestly solicited. 
I beg of all parties, classes and communities to shed their suspicion and sink 
their differences. This is no time for political or communal contioversies and 
rivalries. Let us unite and establish an All-Punjab front in the service of our 
country and our Province, and demonstrate to the world what a united Punjab 
can do to save humanity and its cherished ideals of freedom, justice and equality, 
from the evil forces of Fascist lust and aggression.’^ 

Elucidating his reference to controversial measures, the Premier said that it 
was primarily meant to apply to economic legislation. Any amendments, however, 
which might be necessary to the efficacy of the Act already passed or to stop 
any loophole found as a result of judicial decision or othewise would not be ban- 
ned. He emphasised that the intention was that no further controversial legis- 
lation would be sponsored by the Government. 

Govt, not concerned with Political Controversies 

In reply to another question, the Premier made it clear that the Govern- 
U 
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meat as such was not concerned wjfcli political controversiee, and was not identified 
either with PaMstan or anti-Pakistan* So far as fair and bonafide political propa- 
ganda was concerned, everybody had the freedom to carry it on with due regard 
to law and order. If a conference in favour of Pakistan or against Pakistan 
were convened and addressed without any risk or danger to the peace of the 
Province, there could be no objection to it, but if there was risk of breaking of 
of heads, it must be averted. 

Amplifying his reference to Jhatka, the Premier said that this was mearly a 
restricted application of the resolution unanimously passed in 1937 by the United 
Conference on which all communities were represented. This did^ not, however, 
give anybody the right to slaughter an animal in a Government institution. 

Among those present at the Conference were Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir 
Ohhotu Ram, Bevenue Minister, and 3Ialik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister 
for Public Works. 

Sikh Leader’s Statement 

Sardar Balds o Sinyli, in a statement to the press, says that in view of the 
assurance given by the Premier and in view of the vital necessity of preserving 
the internal peace of the Province and facing the imminent danger of external 
aggression, he feels it his duty to appeal to all communities, and particularly the 
Sikhs, to co-operate with the Punjab Government at this critical juncture in 
establishing communal harmony, so that the peace of the Province may be secured 
and a united front be created for winning the war. As an earnest of the keen 
desire to create a united front, ha offers bis own and his colleagues’ whole-hearted 
support and eo-operation to the Premier and his Government in all that he may 
undertake in achieving this object. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Working Committee — Delhi — 26th. February 1942 

HesoluUons 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League met at Windsor 
Place, Delhi, on the 26th. February 1942 under the Presidentship of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, M. L. A. (Central). At the outset, Bao Baja Dr. Shyani BeJia7'i Misra, in 
view of recent developments, withdrew his resolution circulated in the last 
meeting held in October 1941, pertaining to the formation of a committee for 
framing the Indian Constitution. 

The Working Gommittef discussed Mr. Jinnah^s latest statement on Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s farewell message to the Indian people and his criticism of the 
non-party Conference resolution. After a prolonged discussion, the following 
resolutions were adopted. 

The invitation from the Maharashtra through Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar to hold 
the second annual session of the All-India Nationalist League at Poona, was accept- 
ed and the Working Committee fixed July 31, August 1, and 2, 1942, as the dates 
for holding the second annual session of the League at Poona on the occasion of 
Lokamanaya Tilak’s Anniversary as the League is meant to represent the Tilak 
School of thought in advocating the principle of “Besponsive Co-operation” in 
Indian politics. 

Those present included Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mr. Lahhand Navalraz, 
Mr. L. B, Bhopatkar, B, B, Mehr Chand Khanna, Eao Baja Dr. Shyam Behari 
Mu7*a, Ku7iwar Ganganand StTiha, B. B. Kunwar Guru Bar am, Mr. Chand Karan 
Sarda, Mr. B, D, Jain and Mr. Ganapat Bai. The Committee concluded its 
session late in the evening. 

Muslim League Criticised 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League regrets that at 
the rece^ meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
held in Delhi, assertions were made and decisions taken which must be chai'acteri- 
sed as untrue in fact and unsound in principle. They can only lead to the post- 
ponement of the day of India’s freedom and therefore of Muslim freedom* 
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The Committee rejects the msinuation made in the Mtislim League resolutioa 
that the demand for the formation of a National Government for India during 
the war, is inspired by anything but the highest motive of patriotism in the interest 
of the people of India including Muslims. The Committee cannot accept the claim 
of the Muslim League that it represents the Muslims of India as a whole. 

This is clear from the fact that in four provinces of India out of eleven, viz., 
Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Orissa, the Muslim League’s ‘theory of two nations^ iu 
India is repudiatea by the existence and functioning of Coalition Governments 
which consist of Hindus, Muslims and other communities; that in the N. W. 
Frontier Province where the Muslims foim the largest majority the Muslim League 
has failed and is incapable of forming a government pledged to the doctrine of 
Pakistan ; and that in the remaining provinces, there exists a strong volume of 
Muslim opinion organised to resist that reactionary doctrine. 

In the opinion of this Committee, therefore, the formation of a National 
Government represents the highest common agreement of Indian opinion on the 
best method of solving the political deadlock in the country, and strongly urg^ 
upon the British Government to give effect to it forthwith. 

The Committee welcomes the Farewell Message given to this country by 
Marshal Chiang Kai-’Sheh, and thanks him for exhorting the British Government 
to expedite the transfer of real political power. The Committee further considers 
Mr. Jtnnah’s criticism of the Marshal’s message as detrimental to the best interest 
of India and a deplorable lapse from good taste. 

Chiang ’ s Visit to India 


(a) The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League records its 
appreciation of the visit of Generalissimo and Madam Ohiang Kai-shek to this 
country as heralding a new link between India and China which are already con- 
nected by ties of culture and civilisation from ancient times and assures the people 
of China of India’s whole-hearted support in all possible manner in their heroic 
resistance to the Imperialist greed of Japanese aggression, and wishes that China 
will emerge triumphant from the struggle. 

(b) The League cannot help deploring the omission of the Government of 
India in not bringing about an interview between the distinguished visitors and 
Mr. F. 3uvarka7% the President of the Hindu Mahasabha. 


Working Committee — Delhi — 6th, April 1942 

Cripps’ proposals Unacceptable 

The Working Committee of the All-India Nationalist League, held at Delhi 
on the 6tb. April 1942, after a discussion lasting eight hours on the Cripps' 
proposals, adopted a memorandum to be presented to Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The Committee welcome the unequivocal declaration made regarding the 
future status of India. It embodies all the essentials of a free and independent 
country with the option of remaining a member and an equal partner with the 
other members of the British commonwealth of nations. 

The committee, however, strongly object to the description of the future 
Indian State as a new Indian Union. India is not a union but jingle territorial 
unit with a uniform historical and cultural background. In framing the future 
constitution of India that fact of national unity should be the^ only"' basis, that 
unity is a reality to start with and not as aspiration to be achieved hereafter if 
possible. 

Dealing with the right of provinces to join the Indian Union the ^ Committee 
say that the various provinces are assumed to be natural territorial units entitled 
to the right of self-determination but India as a whole is denied such right in 
advance and as a matter of fact the British War Cabinet is trying to^ impose on 
this country its own views on the question of Indian unity. Indian disunity is the 
starting point in this proviso when quite contrary is the fact. India as whole ia 
not allowed to self-determine but it is left to the administrative provinces to decide 
whether they are part or parcel of India or not, and they are openly^ encoui^ed to 
believe that they have only to say no and they will be free to remain outside the 
Indian Union. 

This is a travesty of Indian self-determination and has given rise to profound 
misgivii^ in the minds of the Indian nationalists regarding me hona fides of the 
British War Cabinet in making such an offer to this country. 

The vannted principle of self-determination is, therefore, a perfect make- 
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believe and the scheme stands out as an ill concealed attempt to pander to commu- 
nal and religious intolerance at the expense of the unity of India. 

Tue Committee declare that the new proposals are the same for all practical 
purposes as the declaration of August, 1940. Their camouflaging under the mask 
of self-determination is so tiansparent that no nationalist will be taken in. They 
give a wholly false impression ot being based on the principle of selt-determination 
and virtually concede the fantastic doctrine of ‘Pakistan’, which under no circums- 
tance will this country be prepared to tolerate. 

The Committpe emphasise the one glaring omission, i. 0 ., the failure to provide 
for the people or the Indian States in the scheme of selLgovernment and assert 
that it has tiie dubious merit of turning administrative divisions in India into 
independent provinces on the one hand and of planning down on the other, 120 
million States people for all time into a position not fax removed from slavery. 
The All-India Nationalist League regrets that the scheme as it stands today, 
is unacceptable* 

As for a Defence control the committee suggest that the principle of an 
Indian being in charge of the Defence portfolio must be accepted without reserva- 
tion and as a matter of principle it realises that the allied front in this war is 
one and united and once our national sentiment is respected by vesting the 
Defence portfolio in an Indian, the country would be prepared during the currency 
of the war to agree that the actual control may remain in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Government, if simultaneously a representative of the Indian Government 
is to sit on the imperial War Cabinet as a full member. 


Madras Backward Classes’ Conference 

Fourth Session — Madras — 3tst. January 1942 
Chaieman’s Address 

The fourth session of the Madras Backward Classes’ Conference was held at 
Madras on the 81st. January 1942 at the Victoria Public Hall with Sir A. P, Patro 
in the chair. A large gathering was present on the occasion. 

Sir A P. Patro said that the foremost duty of every Indian to-day was to 
co-operate fully with the Allied powers in the fight against Nazism and to help 
in defending India against aggiessors. Japan was bound to go down in the end 
with her Axis partners He urged the people not to believe false rumours 
spread by foolish people. Everything possible was being done to defend India, 
and he would affirm that the defence arrangements here were sound. 

As for the Indian political tangle. Sir A.P.Patro said there was “no irrecon- 
cilable difference between India and Britain after the declaration of August 1940.” 
The present was not the occasion to bargain with Britain, engaged as she was 
in a life and death stiuggle. India wanted proof of goodwill and Great Britain had 
already assured the people of the goal of India. The defence of India ought 
to be India’s fiist concern now. After the war, India might become freer and 
attain full Swaraj. Swaraj was not a thing to be conferred by another country ; 
it must be woiked out and established by the people themselves. The present 
times required unity and mutual co-operation to defeat the enemy and establish 
freedom for all suffering nations. Continuing, Sir A. P. Patro said that the 
backward classes should not quarrel with other communities. But they should 
work for a classless society. Caste, communal and racial spirit were great obstacles 
to the growth of nationalism in India and wisdom lay in combating these. The 
backward communities had a valuable contribution to make in the war by virtue 
of their mililary traditions and their technical skill. They should have, he said, 
due share in the recruitment to the various branches in the army, as well as in the 
fruits of victory. 

Sir A. P. Patro then emphasised the need for removing illiteracy through 
widespread diffusion of elementary education and adult education, and in this 
connection urged that the members of backward classes should be given all possible 
educational facilities by way of fee concessions, scholarships, meals for poor 
children, etc. The need for effective rural reconstruction work, including promo- 
tion ofl handicrafts and small industries, was very urgent. Attention should be 
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paid to the amelioration of the lot of the scheduled classes. It was a pity that 
nothing effective had yet been done for them. He wondered if the Hindu Maha 
Sabha included within the scope of its work this section of the Hindus. In his 
view, there was no need for the mockery of a Hindu Maha Sabha seeing that 
the great Indian National Congress represented Indian feelings and sentiments 
and was a national organipation as far as it goes, and the only accredited orga- 
nisation for India.” The Muslim League spoke for the Muslims. 

Power must and would come, the speaker proceeded, when the people were 
united. If all of them came together on a basis of social justice and equality, 
Britain could no longer withhold Swaraj from Indians. India might have a 
national government or a coalition government ; but that would be unreal, so 
long as the bulk of the population comprising the Backward Class were neglected. 
The members of these communities should organise themselves, learn to rely on 
themselves, keep away from all political parties, and take a leaf from the CSoiig- 
ress in the matter of organisation. The task before them was great. The power 
of the dominant classes and of the British Bureaucracy and racial pride must 
disappear ; a new synthesis must be effected. Quoting Qanahiji^ Sir A, P. Patro 
said that the message of ** Back to Village ” must be spread and implemented 
with all the force and vigour possible. 

Resolutions 

The Conference then adopted a number of resolutions. An expression of 
loyalty to His Majesty the King-Emperor and support to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was conveyed throuiih the first resolution. The next resolution was one of 
condolence touching the death of Rao Bahadur Af. S. Nagappa, sculptor. 

On the motion of Mr, 8, Deivasikhaman^^ the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Govenment to give consideration to the demands put forward from 
time to time by the Conference. 

Mr. V, M, Qhatikachalam moved a resolution that the communal G. O. 
should be modified in view of the change in the conditions since it was first 
adopted. The resolution was adopted. 

Other resolutions passed by the Conference related to restoration and ex- 
tension of fee concessions and other facilities for the educational advancement of 
the members of the backward classes ; granting separate representation in the ser- 
vices to members of the communities. 

The last resolution requested the Goveinment to at once devise measures 
for the relief of weavers through supplies at reasonable prices of yarn, through 
improved market facilities and through other measures for providing them 
employment. 

Mr. Pamasu'ami Naicker, addressing the gathering, said that the members 
of the Backward Classes should, as a first step to their social advance, shed caste 
and other distinctions in their own ranks and learn to stand united. They should 
promote inter-dining and inter-marriage with one another and get rid of all super- 
stitious and out-of-date beliefs which retarded progress. 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu said that much of their social, educational and econonaic 
backwardness was traceable to the country’s political subjection. He appealed to 
them to unite in working for India’s liberation. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close. Sir A. P. Patro said that to reform 
themselves would be the surest means of reforming the whole society. ” Do justice 
to those below you before you claim justice from those above ” — this, he said, 
should be their guiding principle. With a vote of thanks the Conference terminated. 


The A. I. Depressed Classes’ Conference 

Eighth Session — Meerut — let. February 1^42 
Presidential Address 

“We stand for the country’s independence, but at the same time we stand 
for our own freedom ; we stand to end our social, religious and economic exploita- 
tion, and stand for equality in Hindu society’’, observed Mr. Jagiwan Ram, ex- 
Parliamentary Secretary, and Secretary, Bihar Provincial Congress Committee, 
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presiding over the eighth session of the All-India Depressed Classes* Conference 
held at Meerut on the 1st Febraary 1942. 

Mr. Jagiwan Bam regretted the adamant attitude of the British Government, 
which seemed to be in no mood to come to terms with the real representatives of 
the people. He said that the Congress had again extended a friendly hand to the 
Government, and it was to be seen how the Government responded. 

Proceeding, Mr, Jagman Bam expressed the opinion that the minority com- 
munities had lost confidence in the major community, and it was for the major 
community to restore that confidence. Therefore, the responsibility for solving 
the communal tangle fell on the majority community to a very greal extent. 
^As for ourselves, the members of the Scheduled Castes, we assure our country- 
men that our eoramiinity will never stand in the way of a communal settlement 
by advancing unreasonable and unjust demands”, he added. 

Mr. Jagiwan Bam deprecated the attitude of the Caste Hindus towards the 
Scheduled Castes, in not allowing the members of the Scheduled Castes to secure 
representation on elective bodies even proportionate to their nuraeiical strength. 
Therefore, the members of the Scheduled Castes legitimately and justifiably de- 
manded statutory provision for their proportionate representation in all elective 
bodies of the country as well as in Government and semi-Government services 
in the future constitution of the country. 

Mr, Jagiwan Bam regretted the non-inclusion of a member of the Scheduled 
Caste in the expanded Viceroy’s Council, and said that the only reply which 
could be given to such an insult was to withdraw the Scheduled Castes representa- 
tive from the War Advisory Council and such other bodies. 


The All India Kisan Conference 

Sixth Session— Bihta (Patna) — 30lh May 1942 
Presidential Address 

“ There is no longer any question^ of helping Britain’s war. It has now be- 
come the bounden duty of every Indian to defend his Motherland against Japanese 
aggression and to secure all possible help from England, America, China and 
Russia in organising armed resistance against the enemy ”, Thus observed Mr. 
Indulal Yagnik, presiding over the sixth session of the All-India Kisan Confer- 
ence, which commenced at Bihta, about 18 miles from Patna, on the 30th May 
1942. Mr. Yagnik added : “ Let us realise the truth that no nation can secure or 
retain the priceless heritage of freedom that is not prepared to defend itself success- 
fully on the battlefield “ There might be amongst us ”, he continued, “ a few, 
who may be believing that Japan’s desire is to liberate us. Let them take to 
heart Japan’s ghastly recoid in Chiua, Korea, Formosa, and other colonies that 
it has conquered. Japan is no philanthropist. Its one aim is to exploit and 
enslave India. The most narrow-minded patriot must therefore prepare to give a 
fitting answer to the challenge of the invader.” 

The War Effort 

Explaining the attitude of the Kisan Council towards the war, Mr. Yagnik 
said : “ Hitler’s attack on Russia in July last year and then Japan’s declaration 
of war against Britain and America introduced new elements in the national and 
international situation. Russia, China, England and America are now allied 
together in a total war for the final destruction of the Axis Powers. While each 
of the Allied States in naturally inspired by the instinct of self-preservation, there 
is no doubt that" they together represent principles of liberty and democracy in 
shaip contrast to the ruthless barbarism preached and practised by the Fascist 
Powers. Bloreover, we of the Kisan Sabha, could not but identify ourselves 
wholeheartedly with the Soviet Union, We instinctively feel to-day that our hopes 
and aspirations and those of the toiling millions of the world, would receive a 
great setback if the Soviet light was extinguished from the surface of the earth.” 

Mr. Yagnik continued, It is gratifying to note that these thoughts and 
feelings are shared by most parties and leaders of the country. Leaders like 
Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru agree even to-day with most Socialist, Labour and 
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Eisao workers in proelaiming their sympathy with the indivisible front of the 
United Allies and wishing a shattering defeat for the Axis Powers. We are all, 
of course, not nnmindful of Britain’s past misdeeds and nig^^ardliiiess towards 
India. But these things should not be allowed to cloud our estimates of Indian 
freedom in the context of world conditions. It is these considerations shared by 
an overwhelming majority of the people of India that induced the Geiitrai Kisan 
Council in February last to revise its negative attitude towards war and exhorting 
the Kisans of India to align themaeives on the side of Bussia, Gliina and the Allied 
progressive forces of the world, 

Bajagopalachari's Fobesight 

Mr. Yagnik asserted that for a total war to be fought on a national scale a 
National Government was essential and referred In this connection to the Gripps’ 
Mission, which, he said, made it clear that the British Government was deter- 
mined to act within the framework of the August Declaration. It also revealed 
the points of difference between the political parties : also that the ** Congress 
demand for Cabinet responsibility at the Centre was unacceptable to the Muslim 
League/’ He added : ** Mr, Rajagopalachari quickly diagnosed the cancer that 
was eating into the body politic of India and boldly came out with a remedy to 
forge national unity and establish a National Government in the country.” 

“ The unity of India,’* Mr. Yagnik went on to say must surely rest not 
on mere geographical basis, but on the unity of heart and head of its people. We 
all passionately desire that all classes and communities should live together in 
voluntary and amicable pwtnership as members of an undivided family. But how 
shall we achieve our purpose by denying to any the right to partition the family 
state if they are determined to do so ” ? 

Criticising the principle of non-violent non-co-operation of the Congress, 
Mr. Yagnik said : “ However grand and impressive the method might sound in our 
ears, it will prove nothing short of an invitation to the aggressor to walk into the 
country, take possession of it and do what he liked with it. And the Japanese 
Fascists are shrewd enough to exploit this method for their own nefarious and 
predatory ends.” 

The people of India and particularly the peasantry ”, he declared, “ must 
unequivocally repudiate this idealistic, but utterly futile doctrine which has proved 
completely inadequate to dislodge the British power from India during the last 
20 years.” Referring to the suggestion that British and Allied Forces should be with- 
drawn from India at the present critical moment, Mr. Yagnik observed that this 
would not only amount to an invitation to Japan, but would bring about a coun- 
trywide anarchy. In this connection he referred to the Hur menace and observed, 
“ People, who tacitly support the loose talk of welcoming anarchy and the with- 
drawal of armed forces would be brought to reason at the first sign of real danger 
to their interest.” 

“ Raise Trainei> Solbiebs ” 

Mr. Yagnik pleaded for vigorous war effort and propaganda and urged the 
Government to raise at least five million trained soldiers by the end of this 
year. He said * Let not the want of up-to-date arms present an insuperable barrier. 
Fighting units can be trained and equipped even with spades and crowbars ” and 
asked “ If the Viceroy exhorts the people to fight the Japs even with their bare 
will, why should his Government wait for an increased production of firearms to 
extend military and civil defence training to millions in the land ? He called 
upon the kisans to organise themselves on an anti-Fascist Front, which should be 
created in every village and be broad-based and include only genuine anti-Fascists. 
He wanted the districts like circles or talukas to be equipped with strong sabhas 
and committees to protect Kisans* rights and interest in these areas and suggested 
a ten point programme for uniting various elements in the District Peoples* Defence 
Committees, comprising ” fight against Fascism ” ; communal unity ; relief to 
kisans ; unification and training of volunteers ; demand for arms and home guard ; 
provision of food to people ; grow more food campaign ; preservation of peace and 
order ; and formation of National Government.” 

The kisans were the real inheritors and masters of the land, the natural 
guardians of its froutiers, and contributed the greatest man-power to the fighting 
forces of the State, concluded Mr. Yagnik. He wanted the kisans to carry out 
their mental and moral rearmament and urged the Government to help them to 
do this by relieving them of pressing burdens, such as indebtedness, eviction from 
their lauds, and other grievances. 
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Resolutions— Goodwill Mission 

The CJonference adopted a resolution, moved from the chair, welcoming the 
attempts made^ by the Friends of the Soviet Union to send a Goodwill Mission to 
Russia and China. The resolution urged the Government to give every facility to 
such an attempt and hoped that it would strengthen the hands of friendship and 
solidarity between the peoples of India, Russia and China, 

Nagpub Resolution Ratified 

The Conference also ratified the Nagpur Resolution of the Central Kisan 
Council supporting war against the Axis and demanding a National Government 
for the effective prosecution of such war. 

'While the official resolution, endorsing the Nagpur resolution, was being moved 
the business of the Conference had to be suspended for a few minutes owing to a 
disturbance created by a section of the audience demanding rejection of the Nagpur 
Resolution. This section of the crowd, however, was cordoned off by the kisan 
volunteers and was conducted outside the pandal. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. K. G. Eanga, M. L. A. (Central), and 
seconded by Mr. Banhim Mukherjee* 

Release of Kisan Pbiboners 

Another resolution was adopted “viewing with alarm that while the Japanese 
invasion is daily growing into an imminent danger, the bureaucratic Government 
do not show any realisation of the needs of the hour or that of changing the policy 
for a really popular one so as to inspire confidence in the people and strengthen 
resistance against the Japanese invaders.” 

"Civil liberties have not yet been restored”, added the resolution, “nor have 
the Kisan workers, students and other political workers been released as yet. Thus 
while Chittagong is being bombed by the Japs, the (Government refuse to release 
the Chittagong Raid Case prisoners and their fellow politicals. 

“In Manipur which is directly menaced by the Jap aggression and is directly 
facing war danger, Dirawat Singh, the only mass leader of Manipur who is capable 
of rousing the people of Manipur to active resistance to Jap aggression, is not yet 
released. 

“The All-India Kisan Sabha is more particularly pained to see”, continues 
the resolution, “that while the Kisan Sabha and its workers have, at the Nagpur 
meeting of the Central Kisan Council given a new lead in organising people’s 
opinion against Fascism and Fascist aggression, the Kisan prisoners convicted and 
security prisoners or^ "restiictees” are still denied liberty to propagate their 
views and Kisan meetings, rallies, demonstrations, etc., in provinces like Bengal 
and Assam, which are directly menaced by the Japenese, cannot be held without 
the permission of the authorities ^ and organisers of such rallies are arrested 
on mere technical trivialities as evidenced at Khulna, Jessore and Midnapore”. 

^ ^ Protesting against such “repressive policy puisued by the Government at this 
critical hour ’ the resolution urges upon the Government to release all the politi- 
cal prisoners, State prisoners and detenus unconditionally and lift the ban on those 
^“9 interned or placed under restriction, to give up the policy of arresting 
anti-Fascist persons and withdraw 'cases against such workers* 

Second Day— Bihta (Patna) — Slst, May 1942 
Evacuation of civilians 


Ihe Conference resumed its sitting for the second day on the Slst. Mav 1942 
and passed the following resolutions 

A resolution by the Conference on the evacuation policy of the 

Goverament states : Ihe All-India Kisan Sabha recognises that as the threat of 
invasion is growing imminent to India, particularly to East India, and the coastal 
aieas of India, ifc might be necessary in some places and under certain circums- 
tances to evacuate civil population for military purposes as also to ask the civil 
population ‘ to deny thraselves such means of existence and conveyance like boats 
cycles, carts and foodstuff, etc., which might fall into enemy hands and injure the 
national defence against the invaders. ^ 

j All-India Kisan Sabha, in acknowledging the need of such evacuation 

and denial, maintains that these should in all cases be planned in advance and 

‘0 ‘he people or their defence efforts or 
STnch measures aggression and thereby defeat the very purpose 
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“The Sabha, therefore, views with concern the evaetiatlon policy that was 
puTBueu in practice without plan and without such principle in certain coastal and 
strategic areas where peoples in many villages of Chittagong, Noakhali, Tippera, 
Khulna, Jessore, 24 Pargauas and some villages of Balasore were evacuated at 24 
hours’ notice from their hearths, leaving their crops and lands behind without any 
facility for their conveyance and resettlement in life and wherein many supposed- 
to-be threatened areas people were suddenly ordered to surrender their bicycles, 
boats, etc. 

“The Sabha has also noted in some cases the order of the Government to give 
compensation to the people affected by such evacuation and ‘denial’ policy and in 
welcoming such measures, points out that such compensation should be fixed by 
tribunals with popular representatives, should be immediately available to the 
people affected and be adequate. 

“The Sabha urges all its workers in all such areas”, the resolution continues, 
“where the evacuation or ‘denial’ policy is being enforced to stand by the people, 
explain to them the causes and needs of the same as necessary to secure for the 
people the compensation and relief as required and in all cases to see that such 
measures do not hit the people and thus cause in them resentment against the 
very measures and^ weaken their will to resist the invaders. 

“The Sabha in this connection, directs its workers to seo that in all eases 
where the military comes closer to the people as a result of the troops beit^g placed 
in such areas a healthy relation is developed between the people and the troops and 
prevent untoward happen 

National Govt, to Resist Fascism 

The imperative necessity of establishing National Goveriimeril^ at the Centre 
and the Provinces is stressed in a resolution on the political situation adopted by 
the Sabha. I’he resolution also lays down a programme of action to be followed by 
the Kisan Sabha in the light of the present situation. 

The resolution exhorts the kisans of India “to maintain dignity of their man- 
hood” and save their Motherland from the bloody claws of Fascist hordes” and 
declares, “'Phe aim which the Japanese Fascists pursue in common with their 
brothers— German Nazis and Italian Fascists— is the conquest and enslavement of 
all the countries and their people and the subjection of every country to a common 
Fascist enslavement and the crushing of every vestige of people’s resistance every- 
where”. 

After referring to the fate that has overtaken Singapore, Malaya and Burma, 
the resolution says that in order to prevent the same trag^y occurring in this 
country, the establishment of a National Government at the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces on the basis of a Congress-League settlement is essential. 

The resolution directs the Kisans to “strive for national unity and put pres- 
sure on the Government to concede the national demand” and observes, “Armed 
resistance can be effectively organised only on the basis of national unity and 
under the leadership of a National Government. The Indian people should, there- 
fore, refuse to take the present deadlock created by the failure of the Cripps’ 
Mission as a settled fact. That fact must be unsettled. Our chief political bodies 
must now resolutely turn their backs on politics of neutrality and passivity and 
must make renewed efforts to achieve national unity with a view to making our 
demand for National Government irresistible and mobilising for an all out resistance 
against Fascist aggression.” 

“The Sabha, therefore, calls upon the kisans”, continues the resolution, *'to 
carry on agitation urging the Government to establish National Government at the 
.Centre and in the Provinces and finally to remove all restrictions imposed by the 
Arms Act : organise and permit the formation of coastal guards and guerilla forces, 
take over all lands that are not used for food cultivation by big landlords and 
place them under Government control and place unoccupied lands at the dispersal 
of the poor peasants and landless workers ; and take over all stocks of grains ' and 
other necessities and sell them to co-operative stores and popular agencies.” 

The resolution directs the kisans to develop and co-ordinate all measures of 
civil defence, organise co-operative stores and societies as central pivots of the new 
social order, strengthen the Kisan Sabha and carry on active anti-fascist 
propaganda. 
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The Chamber of Princes 

Annual Session— New Delhi — 16th. March 1942 
H. B. The Viceroy’s Address 

The sBBiial r»f the Cbamber of Princes was held New Delhi on the 

16th March 1943. fi, E, The Vicemy addressing the session said 

Your is :ny privilege to-day to preside, for the fifth time 

during my tenure of otlee. over the Ohamber of Princes, and it is with real 

nleasiire that I see eo goodly a gathering of Your Highnesses assembled here to- 
day. 3Iy satisfaction is the greater because the time itself demands that those 

in authority in this coaiitry should meet and take counsel for the common good. 

A good attendance is aho appropriate to the celebration, as it were, of the 

Chamber’s coming of age. It is just over 21 years since this Chamber was 
Inaugurated here in Delhi by his late Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
the close of whose long career of devoted public service is so fresh in our recol- 
lection. I notice that, in the course of your proceedings, Your Highnesses pro- 
pose to pay what I know will be something more than a formal tribute to bis 
memory. For myself, I will say only this. Few of us who are here to-day caa 
have bean present at that inau uiration ceremony, bat we shall all do well to 
bear in mind the eloquent words in which His Royal Highness then described 
the purpose of this Chamber and the lofty ideals which he set before it. 

One passage in that hiatorie speech has struck me as peculiarly relevaEit to 
the cireumstanees in which we find ourselves to-day. He Royal Highness spoke 
of the King -Emperor’s confid^^oce that in good times or evil the fidelity and un- 
swerving support of the Indian Princes could always be counted upon, and recalled 
how ‘‘when most was needed, most was given.” I am very sure that in the 

closing mouths of his long life His Royal Highness must have derived much 
comfort frojn the rnuniier in which it has been demonstrated by the present 
generation of Princes that tlio^tc words are as true now as they were 21 
yeais ago 

In India, foi we bf've the loss of iild friends and colleagues to mourn. By 
the deatli of His La^e of Guteh the Princely Order has lost a dis- 
tinguished and veiicsaU'd a entlowed with singular charm of per- 

sonality ulio so long ‘AiiO 19JI find t!-e diKtinctioii of representing India at the 
Conncli in London, as uell jw at r e Arsembly of the League of Nations. We 
mourn also the passing of Huhm-.sses of Cochin, Manipur, Charkhari and 

Dhiangadrira. to wiicse ly ^ecved firndi^-s and States this Chamber will, no doubt, 
offer i!s condolences as v*eU as a messajc of welcome to those upon whom their 
great responsibilities uill now devolve And in this category of new rulers of 
whom we look to carry on the high traditions of their ancestors, I would include 
the young Maharajas of Kolhapur and Bijawar to wiioim His Majesty’s recognition 
has been accorded since the last meeting of this Chamber, 

Tribute to Chancellor and Pro-Chancellob 

There is. however, one sphere in which, for the time being at least, the old 
order will not change nor give place to new. I refer to the circumstances, which 
to the best of my oelief, are unprecedented, in which Their Highnesses the 
Chaft<*eHor and Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber are to continue in their high 
offices. In the ordinary course of events, elections would by now have taken place 
and the results would have been announced during our present session. A pro- 
posal was. however, made by certain members of the Standing Committee, in 
accordance with a provision to that effect, which had been wisely included in 
tise Cbamber’s Ooostitution, that the terms of office of the Chancellor and Pro- 
GJiaiicelior should be extended. The views of all members of the Standing 
Cominiffee were then, as required by the regulations, formally invited, with 
the result that ' the requisite ptoportion having signified their consent, Their 
Highnesses of Navvanagar and Bikaner were asked to continue in office for a 
second term. 

We have an English proverb which tells us that it is unwise to change horses 
in mid-stream. At this time we in India are crossing a very turbulent stream 
and I do, indeed, feel that it would be regrettable, from the point of view of this 
Chamber and of the gtstes in generalj if we lost the services of the two Princes 
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to whom, if I m&y speak for Your Highnesses as well as for mjse*il we all owe 
so great a debt of gratitude. I do not need to tell you about the treasure-hoose 
of wisdom and experience whicli His Higbiiegs of Bikaner lias oefpiiied in the 
course of his long and most distinguished caieer. 

As for His Highness the Maharaja Jam 8ahib, I canuot j raise too higlily 
the cheerful alacrity with which he has re8]»ouded to our ineesfaut. demraids upon 
his time and patience. In fact, the necessity for iiis advice and support at i ead- 
quarters has recurred so frequently that he must have come to look upon belhi 
and Simla as a kind of second home. I think, tbereioie, that I shall be lightly 
interpreting the sense of opinion in this Chamber i»y comes fog to bi^th Hieir 
Highnesses an expression of our giatmide that in deference to tiie wishes of their 
brother Princes, they have consented to continue in the peifoimance of their duties 
as Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. 

Ppoblems Befobe Indian States 

I shall refer later to the war situation and to the }ait played by the Prin- 
ces in that connection. But in these critical tinus, it behoves us to remember 
factors which, though not directly conneettd with the preseitt grave tieud 
of events, are, nevertheless, of immense iinjoiOAice fioin U e ] oinfc of view of 
the Indian States. I refer partieiilaily to the nigeut i.cfd foi the States to adjust 
themselves to the rapidly changing currents of woihi opinion, and to leave undone 
nothing which will help to achieve not only then ov n ttealdty ocveloj ment, but 
also, if I may strike a giaver note, their survival as \;‘iijed and lesjecied elements 
in the new Indian Polity, which has yet to be evoUnh 1 ehhli, iLeieioie, speak 
as briefly as possible legarding three matteis whieh, during tiie last year, have 
continued to engage the earnest attention of myicU and my advisers— amongst 
whom I would include your distinguished Clianceiior 

First, 1 regard it as my duty to repeat in as few woids as possible what 
I have said in previous addresses to this Cltamber regaidiiig the absolute necessity, 
so far as the smaller States aie concerned for some loim of co-operative measures 
to secure a standard of administrative eflicitney, which is beyond their individual 
resources. In my last address, 1 remarked that steps to this end had already 
been taken in many paits of India with visible, though not as yet spectacular, 
results. The last year has seen further and eneorraging progicss, but I regret 
to observe that the progress has been mainly apparent in one area only. 

Elsewhere, there are schemes to this end under consideration ; there are 
other large areas, comprising man^ States which, In my judgment, can 
certainly not afford to stand aloof in this matter’, where no sign of this wital 
principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge. It is my duty, therefore, to 
urge ail concerned to press forward in this matter, and to realise that when 1 urged 
upon this Chamber the necessity for some foim of pooling of sovereignty 1 did 
not do so without full appreciation of the sacrifices involved, nor yet of the gravity 
of the eventual consequences which my advice was designed to avert. 

Safeguakding standakds of Abministbation 

Secondly, I should let Your Highnesses know that I have had under consi- 
deration a scheme designed for the safeguaiding during the initial years of a 
young ruler’s responsibilities, of standards achieved under periods of minority 
administration. A definite policy still lemsins to be formulated ; but X have 
reached that preliminary conclusion that the object in view can best be achieved 
by a formal constitution, under which all State business would foe transacted io 
a Council of Ministers, over which the ruler would normally preside and whosa 
recommendations he would not disregard or override without good reason. So great 
are the powers and responsibilities to which lulers succeed at an early age, and 
bo" numerous the pitfalls which beset their footsteps, that no one who has the best 
interests of the states at heart could, in my opinion, take exception to eafeguarda 
of this nature, designed as they are mainly for the purpose of inculeating into youn|g: 
Prinoes the habit of orderly and methodical disposal of business. 

Civn* Lists and Privy Purse 

Thirdly^ and lasUy, 1 should like to say that I was delighted to learn 
recently that, in spite of all other preoccupations, the vexed question pi civil ii8t» 
and privy purees has ^aki receiving the active attention of Your Highnessesu 
This prold^» ©f decidk^ what proportion of a State’s reyenwe can appropriately 
^ earmarked for the pse id tho ruler ai^ his ^famfly, and what pr^iaely are tine 
items which should legitimately come within the scope of privy purse^ expenditure, 
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is one of the greatest complexity and delicacy. The general principle that such 
distinctions ought to be made was uiianimously accepted at the session of this 
Chamber in 1929, after a full debate on a resolution very eloquently moved by 
His Highness of Bikaner. Expeiience has, perhaps, since shown how difficult 
is the task of translating principle into practice. Nevertheless, it ought to be 
tackled with courage and resolution. I applaud, therefore, the foresight and 
statesmanship of those among Your Highnesses who are making such determined 
efforts in that direction. It would, indeed, be a notable achievement if those 
efforts were to lead to the formulation of some systematic plan likely to commend 
itself to the ruleis as a body and such as I or my successor could confidently 
recommend for acceptance by this Chamber and thereafter by all individual States. 
I trust, therefore, that the endeavour will be energetically pursued and that, in 
order that we may not be at cross purposes in so vital a matter, the Chancellor 
and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee will not hesitate to take 
my Political Adviser into their confidence before the final stage of their delibera- 
tions is reached. 

Princes and the war effort 

1 address myself now to the sterner topic of the war and all that it means 
to us. When 1 last addressed Your Highnesses, it was my privilege to acknow- 
ledge the inestimable value of the co-operation and generous support of the Indian 
States to the war effort of India as a whole. The last twelve months have seen the 
war reach the threshold of India and have added greatly to the demands for every 
kind of service and sacrifice made upon us all. The resronse of the States to 
these demands, which muHt become more insistent as the tempo of the struggle 
quickens, continues to be wortiiy of their great traditions ; their contiibution covers 
every field of India's war efiorfc and embraces every form of service. Beveral of 
Your Highnesses have visited our Indian troops in different theatres of the war, 
— visits which have been as highly appreciated by our officers and men as, I am 
sure, they were instructive and encouraging to Your Highnesses. 

It is also a matter for special pride that the Princely Order includes some 
who have served, are serving, or are preparing to serve, as combatants with His 
Majesty’s forces in the field. There is one particular case, which I think 
Your Highnesses would wish me to mention, namely, that of the elder son and heir 
of a member of this Chamber, who met an untimely death in the course of his 
duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. To His Highness the Maharaja of 
Sikkim, I would like to offer, on behalf of this Chamber as well as from myself, 
a sincere expression of our deepest sympathy. 

Unstinted Contribution 

Apart from the personal services of rulers and members of their families, 
the man-power contiibution of the fctates, whether to the Indian Army or their 
own State forces has been of the highest value ; in money their support con- 
tinues to be generous and unstinted ; in material, be it aircraft, house accom- 
modation, rolling stock, iaunbces, the produce of their forests, mines and 
factoiies or the piovision of comforts for the troops, they have done everything 
in their power to meet, and indeed to anticipate all of the many calls made 
on them. Whatever difficulties and dangers lie ahead, I am confident that the 
great measure of support which the Indian States have given so freely and so 
spontaneously will be maintained and even augmented. 

Co-Ordination of effort with British India 

I referred, in my last address to Your Highnesses, to the efforts made to 
keep the Indian States in close touch with current events of importance, and expressed 
the hope that the steps taken to ensure the closest co-operation between the fetates and 
British India would be of mutual benefit. Since then the scope of the measures taken to 
achieve maximum co-ordination has steadily expanded. The most signal instance 
of this united front has been the participation of representative Princes in the 
deliberations of the National Defence Council, and 1 welcome this opportunity 
to express my deep appreciation of the readiness of those rulers, in spite of 
their many pressing preoccupations at this time to make long journeys to Delhi 
or feimla, in order to lend the prestige of their presence and the weight of their 
experience to this most important council of war. I sincerely trust that I 
may be able to count upon the continuation, at its future meetings, of the 
personal support, the need and the value of which will now be even greater than 
before. 
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1 believe too that the representation vrliich the States now enjoy on the 
Central Price Control Conference and Provincial Price, Bnpply and Transport 
Boards, as well as on the other organisations whjch I mentioned last year, and 
the informal discussions which some of Your Highnesses have had, and are about 
to have, with the Supply, Commerce and Civil Defence Members of my Council, 
will be of the greatest advantage not only to the States but to the whole of 
India# 

Co-Opeeation in Civil Defence Measubes 

To associate the States even more closely with the Central Government, and 
to place readily and promptly at their disposal the fullest and most up-to-date 
information on economic. Civil Defence and other matters, direct correspondence 
between certain Departments of the Government of India and the larger States 
has been authorised and an officer has been added to the staff of the Civil Defence 
Department to deal solely with Civil Defence problems affecting the States. I 
trust that Your Highnesses will not not fail to seek the advice of that Depart- 
ment on the measures which should be taken in your States to provide adequate 
protection for your subjects against the consequences of attacks from the air. 
While in eome parts of the country that danger may stilt appear remote, 
in others it is unquestionably a grim and imminent possibility which must be 
faced, and the need for making timely and adequate preparations cannot be over- 
emphasised. I earnestly desire, therefore, to impress upon Your Highnesses the 
heavy responsibility which each State must shoulder and discharge in this matter, 
which so closely affects the safety of its people. 

“I am aware that some of Your HighneBses have expressed some disappoint- 
ment at the shortage of modern arms and equipment available for supply to 
Indian States Forces training units. Steps have been taken to make good this 
deficiency so far as the situation permits, but Your Highnesses will agree with 
me that it must be left to General Headquarters to decide how best such supplies 
of arms and equipment as are available can be utilised. Some of Your High- 
nesses have from time to time, expressed a desire that Indian States Forces 
units should be given a more active role than had in their judgment been allotted 
to them. The recent fighting in Malaya, culminating in the fall of Singapore 
and the loss of many of our valuable troops, including a number of units of the 
Indian States Forces will, I think, have convinced Your Highnesses that a 
regiment employed in such a role as guarding an aerodrome is rendering vitally 
important service and may at any moment find itself at grips with the enemy. 
I trust, therefore, that Your Highnesses will appreciate that all of your units 
serving with Bis Majesty’s forces, whatever role be allotted to them, are con- 
tributing with equal value to the common object. 

Conditions of Service 

“When I addressed you in this Chamber last year, I said in referring to 
the different conditions of service obtaining in the Indian States Forces and the 
Indian Army, that, “in unifoimity lies simplicity and efiiciency”. Since then, 
several proposals of importance to that end have been made to btates maintain- 
ing Indian States Forces and have been accepted, although in certain cases with 
some reluctance and delay. I fully realise that proposals designed to eliminate 
such differences as still exist between the conditions of seivice in the Indian 
States Forces and the Indian Army may not always be welcome, but I wish 
to assure Your Highnesses that they are made solely with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Indian States Forces and are intended to effect only for 
the duration of the war, after which the whole scheme under which those forces 
are embodied will come under review in the light of the experience gained. Mean- 
while, in the present grave emergency I am confident that Your Highnesses will 
not hesitate to agree temporarily to forego, in the common interest, prerogatives 
and privileges, however greatly they may be valued, should they in any way 
impede India’s wax effort. I desire, in this connection, to mention particularly 
the commendable action of certain States in the Eastern States Agency in volun- 
tarily del^ating authority to the Eesident to make decisions on their behalf in 
matters affecting the military situation, provided that such decisions are communi- 
cated to them immediately afterwards. 

Continuous Eeinforcements Nboessaby 

The flowet of India’s manhood is to be found to-day in the Indian Army 
and the Indian States Forces, but I Jieed hot remind Your Highnesges that a 
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constant stream of reinforcements m«st be maintained and that the need for 
augmenting our present forces is insistent. Above all, young men of best type are 
required to come forward and foe trained to lead our troops ; modern war demands 
a high degree of training and initiative from military leaders, and 1 hope that 
Your Highnesses will do everything in your power to ensure that institutions 
such as the Pre-Cadet School at Indore, which have been set up to enlaige the 
supply of potential officers, are fully supported. 1 trust also that Your Highnesses 
will not allow the need to maintain a reasonable margin of safety in regard to 
your local arrangements for internal security unduly to hamper the making of the 
utmost possible contribution to the forces which India requires to repel external 
aggression ; regard to local arrangements for internal security is natural 
and prudent, but in the present emeigency, the interests and safety of India as a 
whole demand that every able-bodied man and every unit that is not essentially 
required for the maintenance of internal tranquillity should be made available to 
resist and attack and finally to defeat the common enemy. 

That final victory is only a matter of time I entertain no manner of doubt. 
But 1 would emphasise that the speed and success with which that goal will be 
attained, and in fact the very safety -of India, her dignity and her standing in 
the eyes of the world, will in no small measure depend upon the attitude of her 
people to the threat of aggression, Tiiere has been peace in this land for so long 
a period that we had perhaps become too prone to believe that nothing could 
disturb it, too sceptical of the need for making sacrifices for its preservation. 
That peace is now rudely threatened, and it behoves us all, and not least Your 
Highnesses, who are the hereditary wardens of India’s martial traditions, to show 
that India has the strength and determination to face and defeat the common 
enemy. 

Nation A li War Front 

With that in view, 1 earnestly invite the support and co-operation of Your 
Highnesses in the National War Front. Your Highnesses will have read my message. 
The objects of the National War Front — whicli I believe will attract innumerable 
adherents throughout the length and breadth of India^are to maintain public 
morale, to eradicate all elements tending to undermine it; and in particular to 
counteract Fifth-Column activities of all kinds, including all talk, thought, 
writings and rumours likely to encourage a defeatist outlook ; to inculcate faith, 
courage and endurance ; and to consolidate the national will to offer united 
resistance to Nazism and Fascism in every shape or foim, whether within or 
without the country, until their menace is finally ovei thrown. I tmst that the 
National War Front will derive its strength and vitality from the patriotism of 
private citizens and public-spirited leaders. It will be their task not only to resist 
the insidious forces of evil, but to assume the initiative and to inculcate the 
principle that no form of defence is more effective than attack. 

The indomitable Prime Minister of Great Biitan has asked : — “What sort of 
people do our enemies think we are Our enemies shall learn if they have 
not learnt already to’. their cost, what kind of men this land of India breeds. 
India has vast material resources. She has mighty allies. She has a great soldier 
for her Commander-in -Chief, She has the loyalty and braveiy of her sons who 
are heirs to the superb traditions of the Indian Aimy and who are already 
writing the first chapters of a glorious record for the Royal Indian Navy and 
the Indian Air Force, 

Sir Stafford Oripps’ Mission 

Within the last few days, India has received a message of new hope for all 
who look to see her take her rightful place among the free nations of the world. 
There is now coming to us across the woild a Minister who. in Mr. Churchill^ 
woids, carries the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and will stiive 
in their name to secure the necessary measure of assent to the conclusions on 
which they aie agreed. In Sir Stafford Cripps, India has a trusted friend on 
whose fairness she can rely, a- Btatesman who has already carried out with 
conspicuous success one important mission in a distant land, and who is animated 
with a burning zeal for the defeat and final extinction of the aggressors and all 
they stand for. Your Highnesses can counton his readiness to give the fullest 
considerations to the views which you will doubtless lay betore him, and I know 
that I can rely on you to ^1v« him a warm welcome and your whole-hearted 
co-operation in the discharge of h«a great reepfonsibilities. For you icnow full well 
^at on you* the jrepres^italiyefl of Fmoely Indian Ika, vm mi 
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to secure for India a triumphant and happy issue out of this, her testing time ol 
trial and danger. 

Hdsoliitlons->Secoiid Day -New Delhi— 17tii. Mareh 1942 
Late Bdkb op Connaught 

The Chamber adopted three resol ntions to-d*iy. One resolution recorded the 
Chamber’s “profound sense of grief at the demise of the Duke of Connaught, who 
inaugurated this Chamber.” The resolution requested the Viceroy to convey to Their 
Majesties the King and Queen the “deepest sympathies in their sad bereavement.” 

The resolution was moved by the Chancellor, the Jam Saheh, who referred 
to the ‘‘ties of personal attachment which bind the Indian Princes to Their 
Majesties the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress.” The Jam Saheb also referred 
to the inaugural speech of the late Duke, and characterised it as *‘a land-mark 
in our proceedings.” The Jam Saheb said that that speech indicated “the high 
place which the Indian Princes and their treaties rightly occupy in the estimation 
of the illustrious House of Windsor.” The Jam Saheb added : ‘‘To-day, we mourn 
this loss ; let us all 'honour his memory by maintaining the high traditions and 
expectations with which, in the name of the King-Emperor, his late Hoyal Highness 
inaugurated this Chamber.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Mahci'aja of Bikaner who said that the 
Duke’s death was a personal loss to him as he knew His late Eoyal Highness 
since his early days. 

Tribute to Departed Rulers 

The second resolution placed on record the “heartfelt sorrow of the Chamber” 
on the death of the Rulers of Cochin, Manipur, Gharkhari, Cutch and Dhrangadhara. 

The Chamber congratulated the Rulers of Cochin, Kolhapur, Manipur, Bijawar, 
Catch and Dhrangadhara on their accession to their respective gadis. 

Resolution on the War 

The Chamber of Princes next adopted an important resolution relating to the 
war. The resolution reiterated “the firm determination of the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India to continue to lender every possible assistance to His Imperial 
Majesty and his Government for the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
defence of their Motherland, until final victory is achieved and the high principles 
of justice and sacredness of treaties and covenants are vindicated.” 

' The resolution was moved by the Chancellor the Jam Saheb, who asserted 
that the Princes were pledged to do all they could and were determined to spare 
nothing within their power for war effort. He said : “Difficulties and dangers will 
and may come. We are ready and willing to meet them. In fact, they are a part 
of the game in a gigantic struggle like the present.” Speaking from personal 
testimony be paid a very warm tribute to the bravery of the Indian soldiers and 
declared : “Let them be assured that we follow their movements and heroic efforts 
with pride and affection and that their homes and families are our valued trust,” 

Proceeding, the Chancellor said that the war had reached India, and apart 
from other consideration, “to-day, India calls, and, God willing, the Indian Princes 
will not fail to respond and, should it be necessary they will defend their MotW- 
land according to their best traditions.” 

The resolution was supported by the rulers ot Patiala, Rampur, Maiidi and 
Alwar, all of whom reiterated their faith in the final victory and declared their 
determination to make the maximum contribution to war effort in man, material 
and money. The Maharaja of Patiala emphasised that no quarter should be shown 
to obstruction to war effort. The Raja of Mandi stressed the importance of a 
“Home Front.” 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Princes and Critps’ Mission 

The resolution on Sir Stafford Cripp^' visit and the attitude of the Princes 
to proposals for constitutional reform was moved by the Chancellor and carried 
unanimously. 

‘The Jam Saheb^ moving the resolution, declared that the Princely Order 
fvas not unmindful of the fact that in this total war, India, as much as other 
Aliiecf countries, must put in its total effort so that speedy and final victory 
might be achieved. “We realise that such a total effijrt oan only come through a 
eollahoration of all the main elewnte tot go to make the 
national life of tbii great eub^contineut. If the ol to mmisj is to be 
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fully safeguarded, it is essential that all parties should sink their differences and 
get together to organise all the available resources of India for defence.’^ 

The Jam Sakeb explained that the Princes had, on several occasions, pub- 
licly associated themselves with the general desire to secure ^ for India the fullest 
freedom and the highest status under the aegis of the British Crown pari passa, 
ihey had emphasised ‘'and are emphasising again to-day that any scheme, to 
be acceptable to them, must effectively protect their rights arising from treaties, 
engagements and Sanads The Chancellor said that the India of the future, 
on which. **we have set our gaze and in which patriotic Indians of different classes, 
parties and interests can cheerfully oSer their best in the service of the Motherland 
and in its defence, must inspire in them a sense of security, self-respect and 
pride, a spirit of common citizenship and of comradeship in arms essential, as much 
for defeating the enemy to-day as for the working of any stable constitution in the 
future. For the achievement of this ideal, if it be necessary, theories of con- 
stitutional purism must yield to the peculiar needs of human element in India 
and to the exigency of the grave situation that faces us.” 

On behalf of the Chamber, the Jam Saheb declared that they should lend 
to the latest proposals of His Majesty’s Government, the consideration to which 
they were entitled, ile concluded : “Shall not the greatest gifts of Indian leaders 
be harnessed to the constructive work of the nation against the common enemy ? 
Let 118 put our shoulders to the wheel to serve and save India to-day, without 
prejudice to the right of pressing our respective points of view in the ultimate 
constitution, which we shall ourselves frame on the basis of a Free India.” 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding the resolution, repudiated “the insinuation 
in certain quarters that they stand in the way of the constitutional advance 
of our country.” His Highness cited his own efforts in 1917, in support of his 
contention that the Princely Order had urged a generous measure of constitutional 
reform for India, 

After quoting Gandhiji’s speech at the Second Round Table Conference, His 
Highness said that the scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India 
Act 1935 differed in certain important aspects from the one to which they had 
originally agreed. The Goverument of India Act scheme “fell through, so far 
ns the States were concerned, as in our opinion, it did not afford adequate and 
effective protection to the States in regard to their sovereignty, internal autonomy 
and their rights arising out of the treaties etc. to develop their resources and to 
improve the economic condition of their subjects.” His Highness declared that the 
constitutional advance of British India should not be at the expense or to the 
detriment of the Indian States. He said that, subject to those reservations, the 
Princely Order would be prepared to make on this occasion too their fullest 
contribution. 

The resolution was supported by the Eulers of Sangli, Mandi and Dewas 
(Jr.) and passed. 

The last resolution, which was also moved by the Chancellor, and was 
seconded by the Nawab ofc Kampur, related to the extension of time for appeals, 
etc., by the ^ Euler or the Government of a State in cases where the period of 
limitation expired during the continuation of the war. 

The Viceroy promised to give due consideration to the resolution. 

Ohancblloe's Review of Chamber’s Activities 

The Chancellor, in his review of the work done by the Chamber during last 
year, explained that much solid work was achieved in co-ordinating, and where 
needed, stimulating the war effort of the States. He quoted, percentages to show 
the ’.economic, educational and political progress of the Indian States. He claimed, 
for instance, that the general incidence of taxation in the States had been lower 
than in British India. Primary education was free in almost all the States, and 
the laws of the States which were members of the Chamber had been modelled 
generally on the lines of British Indian laws. Arrangements had also been made 
to examine Central or Provincial legislation affecting the States. The Jam Saheb 
invoked the Viceroy ’e good offices to resolve the few points of doubt or difficulty 
relating to the application of British Indian Incometax law to the Eulers and 
subjects of Indian States and certain questions relating to the resolutions on Courts 
of Arbitration. 

A vote of thanks to the Chancellor was proposed by the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and supported by the Rulers of Patiala and Panna. It was carried. The proceedings 
of the Chamber then terminated, 



Federation of Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session— Delhi — 8th. March 1942 

Presidentia! Address 

Our exi>eneiiee of the Ko/er s) India lios l»een iiorfe too ha| t*y and 

we have, therefore, to look at the re|>ortcd Auierican ieohnieid mission io explore 
the possibility of fortherin^t; the indtistiial froi^re^?^ i.f India with a hir of auepi- 
cioo,” declared Mr, G. D. Birla^ addrcRsiiv^^ the Federation of Iiidmu Chambers of 
Commerce, held at Delhi on the 8Ui. March 1942. 

^ Mr. Birla, eonUnuiug, said that li Ainexi.‘aii_s were iiiircsiricted 

facilities to establish industrial concern ia India, aibeit for war purposes, when 
Indians were denied such faeilirie=? tli^y had serioublj' to consider the nosit ion. 
He uri^ed the Federation to examine ilie liacsriou in all its bcarincs. He also 
drew attention to all the implications . of the ‘‘s ‘urchei cirth’' policy in view of 
threatened enemy attacks. He also pleaded for a cduscr examination Oi the sit na- 
tion createti by the acute problem of etacaecs. In view of their niVA'ncy he aaked 
the Federation to authorize the incoming' Prefeiden! to lake up these makers 
directly with the authorities concerned. 

Sir Ckunilal B. Mehata, Piesidcnt of »Le Federation, aud Mr. £>. Khattan 
endorsed Mr Birla"* s views and the Federation L;ave permission to the 'in^^omin^ 
President to take up the questions with the authoiities ooucerred. 

Resolutions 

ExPAXteios uF Key Ixm'stries Urged 

The Federation at its session to-day, passed a resolution in whk-h, while 
recognising that some progress had been made by India in the expansion of certain 
existing industries and the estabbshipent of some new industries for the supply of 
essential war requirements, the Federation deplored the absence of any initiative 
or planned effort on the part uf the Government of India towards the establish- 
ment of any important defence or heavy industries. The Federation, therefore, 
declared that in view of the experience gained since the outbreak of the present 
hostilities regarding the dependence of this country on the import of its require- 
ments in several important and vital spheres, the needs of India, both for its 
defence and continuance of normal life, demanded the establishment and expansion 
of defence industries, such as the manufacture of aircraft, automobiles, ships, 
tanks and munitions, as well as heavy and key industries such as locomotives, 
machinery and machine tools, heavy chemicals, etc. 

The Federation urged upon Government the desirability of utilising India’s 
sterling credit tow’ards the purchase and transfer of necessary plant and machinery 
from the United Kingdom or under the Lease and Lend Act from the U. S. A. 
for the early fulfilment of these essential requirements for achieving a strong 
and self-reliant national economy as well as making India an arsenal of the 
The Federation urged that the fullest facilities should be given by the Goveniment 
of India for the import of machinery, spare parts, machine tools and the necessary 
raw materials and for obtaining technical personnel from abroad for the establish- 
ment of such industries. , . , . , , 

Mr. Gaganvihari Mehta, moving the resolution, emphasised that the develop- 
ment of heavy and defence industries was essential not only from India's own 
standpoint but also that of the British Commonwealth. That indeed was the 
spirit in which the self-governing dominions were developing their resources and 
building up their industries. He quoted from statements made by Field-Marshal 
8muU and Mr. CurVm and said^ that these recognised the supreme national 
necessity of self-sufficieuoy and contained no sermon against too rapid a pace of 
industrialisation, such as had been heard in India. Australia and Canada had made 
enormous strides since the war began. 

Easterst Group Council Must be Eeorganisep 

Discussing the obstacles in the way of industrialisation in India, Mr. Mehta 
quoted from a number of writers including Mr. Guy Locock^ a member of the 
Boger Mission and Director of the Federation of British Industries, who, in an 
account of the Mission’s work, said that “no steps have been taken to expand 
"production m s result of the l^ssion’s visit which are not essential for mt 
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purposes and he saw to it that ou the whole post-war interests of British indaatry 
are not likely to suffer so greatly as was at one time expected.'* That proved 
that even in the midst of a iota! war, British industrialists and exporters were 
thinking not in terms of victory but of trade and future competition in the postwar 
period. The devclapment of India’s war potential as also of Australia to a certain 
extent had been retarded by this predominant motive of Britain and by over- 
ceutriilisation of production. There had been established in Cairo another Middle 
East Supply Council which frankly announced its interest in post-war consideration 
of promoting British trade and was assisted in this purpose by the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation whose activity extended to India and tended to compete 
with Indian traders and exporters. Mr. Mehta contended that in view of the 
alteration in the Pacific situation the Eastern Group Council should be reorganised 
and converted into a department of production under the Government of' India. 

Sir Rahimatullah Chinoy, seconding the resolution, referred to the doubts 
expressed by some speakers at yesterday’s meeting ^ regarding the exact scope and 
nature of the assistance and co-operation to be given by the proposed American 
Mission. These doubts and fears, ho said, should be cleared ‘’and if we get the 
necessary reassurance that no foreign vested interests would be created, but that 
America would facilitate the strengthening of industrial war effort under Indian 
management and control by giving the necessary technical help and supplying 
eisentlal maehineiy, the assistance should be availed of.” 

Sir RahimitfUah referred, earlier in his speech, to certain observations made 
by i>ersoB8 actively in touch with the Eastern Group Supply Council, and said 
that these observations strengthened the fear that representatives of His Majesty’s 
Government associated with the supply problems were to a certain^ extent obsessed 
by considerations of post-war effects of industrial potentialities. He, however, 
thought this was not the time for the apportionment of the blame for the past 
but to think of the future. The resolution, he urged, was mainly concerned with 
the future and suggested the lines on which future efforts should be directed* 

The resolution was supported by Mr. D. Khaitan (Calcutta), and BIr. 
Sankalvkand Q. Shah (Bombay) and passed unanimously. 

Administration of Income-Tax and B. P. Tax Laws 

The Federation passed a resolution noting with regret that the maunbc in 
which the income-tax and excess profits tax laws were being administered at 
present had caused and was causing great discontent among the Indian assessees all 
over India and urged that in order to redress the grievances of the assessees, 
action on the following lines be immediately taken by the Government: 

1. That Indian assesees and European assessees be in every way treated in 
exactly the same inaaner. 

2. That the Appellate Assistant Commissioners and the Appellate Tribunal 
be placed under the control of the Law Department of the Government of India 
or of the Federal Court instead of the Finance Department : 

3. That the Central Department in Calcutta and Bombay be forthwith 
abolished : 

4. That the Income-Tax Act and the Excess Profits Tax Act be in their 
application, interpreted according to the recognised judicial rule of interpretation, 
i. e., fiscal law should be interpreted in tavoiir of the subject ; 

5. That explanations given by the assessee and statements of fact m^lde 
by him be treated with due regard and be not twisted against the assessee and 
adverse inferences be not drawn from imagination or upon suspicion ; 

6. That no arbitrary action be taken about the registration of firms or about 
the separation or jointness of families. 

7. That accounts audited by qualified auditors be normally accepted and 
assessees should not be harassed by calling for books of accounts, etc., and such 
explanations only as may be necessary for the assessment of income may be 
asked. 

1. That a statement of total wealth be not demanded whether under Bection 
37 of the Indian Income-Tax Act or otherwise. 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, who moved the resolution, narrated how his 
efforts in the Central Legislative Assembly had not borne any fruit and detailed 
the number of hardships experienced by Indian assessees at the hands of the 
Central Department of Income-Tax in Calcutta and Bombay. 

Pandit jawanlal of the East India Jute Association, Calcutta, who claimed 
to koovvkdgc of* the alleged arbitrary manner in which 
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autlioritiea were behaving in Calcutta, declared that a wave of disgust and des- 
pair had been caused among the commercial community in Calcutta and expressed 
the Ojpinion that unless immediate steps were taken to remedy the position the 
situation was bound to assume an aggressive form more or lees on the lines of tne 
Beopari Mandal agitation in the PanJab. 

Mr, M* -4. Parikh "and Mr, Ramgopal Gadhoiia farther supported the 
resolution. 

Scorched Earth Policy ik India Opposed 

Vigorous opposition to any possible adopting of a “scorched earth” policy 
in India was voiced by Sir Fu7'sliottamdas Thakurdas supporting a resolution 
recommending to the Government “to encourage by subsidies or otherwise the 
cultivation, in place of short staple cotton, of wheat, cereals and such, other crops 
as are needed for internal consumption and are readily saleable”. 

Persons returning from Singapore and Malaya, said Sir Purmhottamdas^ 
had spread reports regarding what had been done there presumably under the 
Olds'S of the areas concerned. “I can understand ‘scorched earth* policy in 
Bussia where every factory belongs to the State. In India, where factories are 
put up by private capital and enterprise, I should like to put it bluntly : Do the 
Government expect that the masses and classes will contentedly look on when 
these factories on which their livelihood depends are seorched ?” 

He had only touched upon the subieet but he wished to bring home to the 
Government that unless they felt diffident of retaining India they must give protec- 
tion and inspire confidence among middlemen and capitalis"ts who had sunk 
their money and handled the material. If the Government's policy was such as 
would demolish confidence they had to thank themselves. The " Government of 
India should beware and think seriously before adopting “seorched earth” as a 
copy of what had been adopted in Russia and other counlries. 

Plea for Cultivating Food grains 

Speaking of cotton, Sir Puru shot iam das referred to the efibrts made by 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee to grow improved staple cotton in those 
areas which once were growing short staple cotton and said that as a result of 
those efibrts very substantial progress had been made in Khandesh and 0. P. 
and Berar. Eeferring to the present position in Bombay, he said that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay hau definitely informed the trade that there was no likelihood 
of the Government giving any wagons for transport of short and fair staple 
cotton from the interior to Bombay. It was therefore most urgent that the 
cultivators should turn to growing foodstuffs. It was urgent also because of the 
acute and increasing scarcity of foodstuffs all over India. Taking rice alone, we 
used to import fifteen to twenty lakhs of tons and as far as he could see there 
was no prospect of getting this next year. The question was, how was this 
quantity going to be replaced by us ? Nature had not been kind to us this year 
and many areas had not done well at all in the matter of cultivation. There 
was not in his opinion sufficient food grains physically to go round to the vast 
population of the country. 

In passing, he mentioned that in addition to the shortage of food grains, 
we had to send food grains abroad to the armies and to civil populations there. 
*‘No Indian would mind this, but the Federation should protest strongly that the 
policy of allowing the children of the soil to starve and enabling people outside 
to have a banquet should not be tolerated. We want to do our best to the civil 
population of an Allied country but not at the expense of our civil population 
which is not vocal”. Hunger, he warned, was more dangerous than a ferocious 
tigeR He warned the powers that be that, guided as they were in the province 
by Advisers to Governor and in the absence of representatives of the people in 
most of the provinces, it would be wrong to overlook the danger they faced. They 
should conserve every maund of food grain in India until the next crop was 
harvested. Jf this warning was disregarded the Government themselves would 
regret it tnoxe than anyone else. Of course people would also suffer. 

He referred fo the situation in Delhi, where he was told that the distribution 
of food grains was very bad, although it was the seat of the Government He 
wasted Executive Council and the Viceroy to think of the problem seriously. 

War Risks Insurance 

There was a nervousness among people who handled raw xneterials, said 
Sir PurskoUamdas, based on a letter issued by the Government of India informing 
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insurance companies that the war risk insurance policy did not cover the risk o! 
seizure of goods by the enemy, while it covered the risk of bombing, etc. Those 
among officials and members of the European commercial community with whom 
he had discussed the matter agreed that it was commonsense that insurance against 
damage by the enemy should include the risk of seizure. The resolution was passed. 
The session concluded. 

A. 1. Organisation of Industrial Employers 
9th. Annual Meeting — Delhi — 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

**After a preliminary period of adaptation, Indian industry? is now more 
fully geared to a war time economy than ever before, and it is enjoying, as is 
natural in the circumstances, a period of moderate prosperity,” said fcSir Shri Ham, 
President, All-India Organisation of Industrial Employers, speaking at the ninth 
annual meeting held at Delhi on the 8th. March 1942. 

The President proceeded : “There is a lot of facile and superficial talk about 
opportunities which the war has afforded for industrialisation but it does not 
appear to be fully realised that industrialisation is only possible when the requisite 
machinery is available. War has doubtless created new opportunities, but the 
Government of India have not devised adequate measures to meet the difficulties 
it has interposed in the way of import of machinery so indispensable a pre-requisite 
to the establishment of new industries. It is true that we have expended some 
of our consumer-industries to an appreciable extent ; we can now feed 
the army that is said to march on its stomach. We can also clothe that army, 
but we cannot, I am sorry to say, yet equip that army with the weapons which 
it requires to fight with. 

Serious Gaps ih Industrial Economy 

There are serious gaps in our industrial economy, gaps which limit our 
advance in industrialisation and which may, in fact, determine our survival as a 
nation. These gaps are capital industries, such as the manufacture of machinery 
and tools, of ships, of aircraft, of automobiles, of railway locomotives, of chemicals, 
of coal distillation and of fermentation industries generally. Even here, however, 
small pioneering efibrts of private enterprise have been made with but little encourage- 
ment from Government I refer to the shipbuilding yard at Vizagapatam, which 
hopes at first to turn out four ships of 10,000 tons a year and later on sixteen, 
to the aircraft assembly factory at Bangalore, which hopes, in clue course, to pro- 
duce all the types of planes required for the defence of liidia. Some foreign 
concerns have had, of couise, assembly plants for automobiles, but we still do 
not and cannot produce a single internal combustion engine or tanka of any 
size, which count for so much in this war. 

“Under the difficulties the country has bad to face, she has done com- 
mendably, but a great deal of progress in the industrial sphere still remains to 
be made and the responsibility that rests on the Government, if our war effort 
is to be more substantial, is still quite considerable. Tiie value of these industries 
is not confined merely to war time needs. Swords can easily be turned into 
ploughshares, the aircraft that may be produced will be useful in peace time 
for civil aviation, for faster communications ; internal combustion engines now 
required for tanks etc., can be used in lorries, buses and tractors ; ships which 
may now be used for the transport of troops and supplies may be 
employed for the shipment of our produce and manufactures in coastal 
and foreign trade. The transformation of a war time economy to peace- 
time civil needs requites only a slight readjusment. 

Lack of Mill-stores and spares 

“ Already the difficulty in replenishing our requirements of mill-stores, spares, 
renewals and tools is retarding the further expansion of our industries and may 
indeed prove a serious setback to our war effort, if satisfactory arrangements are 
not made by the Government for the import of these. If, therefore, the Govern- 
ment expects industry to maintain its level of production and to improve its output 
further, it would be necessary to provide adequate facilities for industry to obtain 
machinery, spares, tools, etc., either under the lease-and-lend arrangements or on 
cash basis. 

“ While our grievances against the Government for its acts of omission in this 
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matter is a serious one, industry itself is culpable for its neglect in not providing 
for such a contingency. I will give only one example. The cotton textile industry 
of the country is almost a century old, and the value of the stores, spares and 
machinery it now requires each year, runs into many crores of rupees, yet during 
all these years the industry has not thought fit to ensure its supplies within the 
country, either by itself establishing on a co-operative basis or by helping to bring 
into being subsidiary industries such as the manufacture of bobbins, healds, belting, 
shuttles, card cans, loom sundiies, reeds, etc., leave alone machineiy and spares. 
On the other hand, there is unfortunately, a prejudice against indigenous products. 
If the industry had done so, it would have now found itself independent of im- 
ported supplies, and, in an emergency like the present, would not have been placed 
in the position of being gravely inconvenienced for want of these stores.” 

The International Chamber of Commerce 

13th. Annual Meeting — Delhi — 8th. March 1942 

Presidential Address 

The danger of excessive dependence on export markets and the need for rapid 
industrialisation, with a view to creating a more balanced adjustment between in- 
dustry and agriculture coupled with a conscious crop planning programme were 
stressed by Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, President, Indian National Committee, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, at its 13th annual meeting held at Delhi on the 
8th. March 1942. 

Sir Chunilal said, ^ The wartime requirements of self-sufficiency in food and 
raw materials are bound to stimulate agriculture in most industrial States during 
this war and it is hardly likely that the war-expanded agriculture would be ‘let 
down’ by their statesmen after the return of peace. It is idle to hope, therefore, in 
my opinion, that India’s transitional export trade in staple agricultural produce 
could be revived to anything like the pre- depression level of 1928-29 in the post- 
war yeais. It follows from this that rapid development of Indian industries with a 
view to creating alternative or additional markets for the traditional Indian export- 
able surpluses of raw materials, such as cotton and oilseeds, within the country 
itself, has become more a matter of necessity than a matter of choice. I, therefore, 
strongly urge upon the Government of India the necessity to seize the present 
opportunity to stimulate the development of all kinds of industries, which would 
provide an assured market for most of our exportable surpluses of raw materials 
and agricultural products within the country itself. I am aware that there are 
many difficulties, such as the availability of machinery, skilled* labour, etc. in the 
way of inaugurating a large-scale programme of industrial development during the 
war. But I am sure that a co-ordinated and strong lead by the Government of 
India, in consultation with industrialists would enable the country to take the 
maximum advantage of the situation created by the elimination of Japan and rela- 
tive disappearance of foreign competition from the Indian market, to develop 
major and minor industries in the country.” 

Speaking of the necessity of a number of production adjustments in the coun- 
try’s internal structure, Sir Chvmlal said that in view of the shrinkage of the 
export markets and increasing x>roduction of finer and higher quality piecegoods 
in India, efforts should be intensified to stimulate, to the utmost possible extent, 
the production of longstaple cotton and to discourage the short staple growths. 
Similarly, the curtailment of the aiea under jute by substitution of rice would also 
be necessary to bring peace-time supply of jute more in accord with the reduced 
world demand, consequent on the serious decline in the value and volume of inter- 
national trade in recent years. In his view, therefore, a conscious and deliberate 
crop planning would have to be an integral part of the programme of industrialisa- 
tion with a view to minimising the hardship and the difficulties of the transition 
period. 

The A. I. Muslim Chamber of Commerce 

First Annual Meeting — Bombay — 11th. March 1942 

PjBESiDBNTiAii Address 

We must not be backward in contributing our full quota to the nation’s 
defence measures and we must do everything by precept ana example to sustain 
our spirits and keep our morale high ”, said Sir Sultan Qhinoy presiding over the 
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first annual general meeting of the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry held at Bombay on the lltli. March 1942. 

Sir Sultan made it clear that the All-India Muslim Chamber of Commerce 
was founded in no spiiit of rivalry to any other organisation. It was to supple- 
ment India’s commercial activities as a whole and to strengthen and foster tnem 
that the institution had been fromed. 

A people’s happiness in the last analysis, said Sir Sultan, depended not so 
much on their commercial prosperity. Hungir was among the greatest motive 
forces of life and any efibrt calculated to raise the standard of the people and to 
bring back to India again some of her ancient prosperity and greatness should be 
welcomed by all patriotic Indians. Industrial advance must go hand in hand with 
political progress. In a sense it should precede it, for .without industrial organisa- 
tion political freedom was a poor thing which could not be fully enjoyed. He said 
that it was the intention of the Chamber at an early date to appoint a Muslim 
Industrial Commission to investigate the resources to the best advantage. 

Referring to the war, Sir Sultan said|that recent developments in the Far 
East and in Burma had greatly increased our own peril. The war is at our very 
doors and while I have no intention of saying anything alarmist I think we should 
indulge in very dangerous complacency if we do not realise that at any moment 
now the enemy may strike at our ports and cities. Let us be realists and face this 
eventuality calmly and with clear minds 

After emphasising the need for contributing fully to the nation’s defence, 
Sir Sultan said : “ That is necessary if we are to emerge successfully through the 
crisis which faces us. None of us expect that we can survive the ordeal unscathed. 
That is a fact which businessmen in other sections of the community fully 
recognise.” Bir Bultan Chinoy endorsed the views expressed by Sir Purshotamdas 
Th(^urdas in regard to the application of the policy of scorched earth ” in India. 
He said that while the business community was willing to sacrifice much for the 
successful prosecution of the war, at the same time it expected the careful avoid- 
ance on the part of the Government of “ senseless sacrifices ” which were calcula- 
ted to ruin irreparably the country’s industrial structure and spell unhappiness and 
poverty for many millions of innocent citizens. 

Turning to the political situation in India, Sir Sultan said that prosperity, 
I>olitical or commercial, could only flourish in an atmospere of goodwill and con- 
tentment. Therefore it was in the interests of businessmen, Muslims and Hindus, 
no less than In the interests of all sections of India’s people, to help in restoring 
communal amity without which political and even industrial progress would be 
difficult. He declared that the Muslim Chamber of Commerce would use its good 
(^ces for achieving co-operation and co-ordination. 


The A. I. Trade Union Congress 

19th. Session^ — Cawnpore — 8th. February 1942 

Ft. Nehru’s Openino Aduress 

The 19th session of the all-India Trade Union Congress commenced at 
Cawnpore on the 8th. February 1942 under the presidentship of Mr. F, B. Kalappa^ 
About 200 delegates from almost all the provinces and representing difierent 
affiliated labour organizations and trade unions participated in it. 

'We cannot shut our eyes to the bloodshed that is going on all over the world, 
and to the loss of human lives which is taking place on account of the present 
war,’ observed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru gening tbe 19th session of the all-India 
Trade Union Congress Pandit Nehru said India was not responsible for the good of 
any other country. The first concern of Indians was to see fbat their country 
was free. 

Pandit Nehru referred to a slogan which he had heard being raised, that this 
was a people’s war and the 'workers of the world should unite.’ He added that 
this was not the slogan of kisans and mazdoors of this country. He pointed out 
tibat if the mazdoors of the world would have united, the world’s map would 
have been difierent. They should first fight for the freedom of their oivn country.. 
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India's premier or^:aii!zatioii liad rigbtly expressed its sympathies towards 
other eonntries like China and Russia, but now the first question before them yim 
the freedom of India. And India would not yield to British imperialism. Proceai- 
iug further Pandit Nehru said that in case India was free, she would have decide 
by her own will to mo\e side by side with Britain. But at this stage the country 
had no other alternative but to light with all those who ever tried to keep her in 
slavery. He added that he totally disliked the German rule and Nazism. Britain 
had made India incapable of any* defence. In the event of India being attacked 
by any other foreign country she would continue to resist. She was fated to oppose 
all until she was free. 

Pandit Nehru further pointed out that India would have developed industri- 
ally if she was free but the British Government never allowed her to industrialize, 
and placed handicai^s in the work of the Naboua! Plaiinlug Committee of wMch he 
was the president. 

In conclusion, he paid tributes to Cawnpore for its contribution in the 
Satyagraha movement. He urged the Trade Union Congress to take decision on 
matters which affected the w’Orking class. He was of the opinion that any decisioii 
taken against the w»1l of the country would create divisions and prove disastrous. 

'ihe session of the Oonuress was attended by proniiiienl delegates from all 
the mcluding Mr. .V. 21, JoshU Mr. V. U. GtH, ^Ir. Ban fdm Mukherjee^ 

Mr. Adiok 2Ickta and others. Dr, P, P, Pillai of the Indian branch of the 
International Labour Offi-e and 3Irs. Ka^naiad^id (Jhaiivpadhatjaijn were present 
by special invi^’ation. 

Pandit BalktiisHNa fcUAiiMA'c Abdeuss: 

‘We are niecilng at a time wlicn the whole world is in dames. The present 
world conflagration is onlv a culmination of man's stupid greed and avarice,’ 
declared Pandit- Balkrishan bharma, chairman, reception committee of the ali-Iiidia 
Trade Union Congress, welcoming the delegates to the conference. 

Continuing, he said that a glimpse of the development of trade union move- 
ment ill India will convince any impartial observer that the capitalistic classes as 
such liave alwavs oppo=^ed vehemently even the most humane reforms in the con- 
ditions of wark“o£ the factory workers. A ranid survey of the legislative proposals 
and the manner in which they were received by the employers will convince any- 
body that something much more than mere iegislalioa was required to set right 
the various problems that faced society. The existence of so many assocktionB of 
employers, their sudden growth after the trade union movement in India came to 
its own was a clear indication of the spirit of deep-rooted antagonism betw^n tiie 
employers and the workers. Had the employers been more circumspective to mise 
the wages of the workers in proportion to the rise in wiees after the great war of 
1914-18 the history of trade unionism in India would nave been dijaferent. 

Tt is necessary, therefore, that the capitalist and for our purpose the Indian 
capitalist should readjust his sense of values. It will not do to remain in opposi- 
tion to trade unionism any longer. Why, at the end of this war, he may find that 
his capitalist mode of life has not only outgrown its usefulness but has become a 
positive menace to human progress. 

Let the Indian workers learn a lesson from the present world developments 
and it would be wise aud proper for the capitalists to begin to think in new 
terms in relation to his attitude towards his workers. 

Continuing, Pandit Balkrishna counselled the mazdoors and laboiu* workers 
to concentrate their efforts in the direction of solid organisational activities. 
They had, he said, spent much of their time and energies on agitational channels. 
Bitterness in thought and speeches had taken them nowhere. They should 
therefore stop swearing at the capitalist, and if he does not change time will 
throw him overboard. 

Concluding, he said that he felt like going whole-hog with Britain in this 
war. But the blindness of the British statesmen had left them no alternative but 
to stick to the Bombay resolution of the all-India Congress Committee. 

Pb. PiLiiAi’s Speech 

Speaking at the opening session of the all-India Trade Union Oongresj*, Dr. 
jP. P. Pillai^ director of the Indian branch of the international Labour Office, who 
was present by special invitation, emphasised the critical nature of the present 
times, outlined the important, part Indian Ifibour had.tP achieving \lctory 
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for democracy and tlie signiSeanfc contribufeion that I. D. O. was making in the 
difficult sphere of post-war social reconstruction. 

Dr. Pillal said that the rude impact of war and an objective view of its 
developments in the Malayan atid Barman theatres compelled Indian labour to 
take stock afresh of the situation and to define the ultimate principles and objects 
for which it stands. The totalitarian powers were challenging the very principle of 
democracy, the Nazis and their criminal collaborators were clearly out for world 
domination and they had no place in ilieir scheme of things for independent 

nationalities. This will mt suit India or Indian labour. 

Presidential Address 

Workers are not anti-British or anti-any-other-nation. But they are anti- 
imperialistic under whatever name it may go. They are against all kinds of 
Imperialism be it the authoritarian form of the British or totalitarian form 
of the German. Nor does imperialism change its character, if it comes from 
the East instead of the West. In other words, Indian workers who are a subject 
people cannot prefer one kind of Imperialism to another said Mr. P. i?. 

Kalappa, presiding over the session. 

“What we are mainly concerned with is the foreign policy and foreign policy 
alone of the belligerent countries. One may say that foreign ]>olicy reflects the 

character of a Government. This may be partially true. But history shows 
that a foreign policy leading to aggression has not been confined to any parti- 
cular form of Government. We are, therefore, concerned with the policy of 
aggression from whatever quarter it may emanate and not with the peoples 

or their Governments. All talk of anti-Fascist front will lead us nowhere.” 

“The non-existence of political strikes on war issue is interpreted to mean 
loyalty of the Indian working class to the British Imj^erialism and support to war 
efforts. It is true that the workers engaged in munition factories, production 
of war material and transport services have not laid down tlie tools. But they 
axe working to support war efforts but for their living. Neither Government nor 
votaries of Imperialism under the cloak of anti-Fascism are justified in misinter- 
preting the poor workers who sell their labour which is their only possession just 
to eke out their existence. 

“In these circumstances there was no justification whatever for some of our 
comrades to break away and start a rival organisation under the guise of anti- 
Fascist front, so soon after unity was achieved after ten years of hard struggle. 
In order to avoid future splits unity was based on some sound democratic 
principles that all political questions as well as questions of strikes and affiliation 
with any foreign organisation be decided by three-fourths majority. A decision 
by three-fourths majority makes it impossible for any particular section or 
group to get any resolution passed through a snap vote. Nor can the Congress 
be swamped by any one union however large its membership may be, as 
representation is not in direct proportion to numerical strength but graduated. 
Nor can workers in any particular industry dominate the organisation as re- 
X)re8entation is on trade group basis which restricts the maximum number of 
members on the General Council to eight for each group of Industries such 
as Railways, Shipping, Cotton Textile, Mining, Engineering etc. Similarly the 
number of delegates also are restricted on a graduated scale, without depriving 
small unions representation. 

Ebortiiting sergeant 

“It has also been complained by some that the A. I. C. U. 0. has not given 
a lead on War issue. What other lead is possible under the existing circumstances 
than merely state the position of the organised workers and leave it there ? 
The critics certainly do not mean a lead for political strike. Do they, then mean 
that the Trade Union Congress should play the veritable role of a recruiting ser- 
geant and convert all the aflliiated unions into recruiting depots ? 

It is contended that by supporting war efforts of the British, Fascism 
could be destroyed. Socialism would be established in Great Britain and it would 
follow suit ill India. This prospect is extremely alluring. Nazis came to power 
only in 19.38, What prevented Great Britain from establishing Socialism before 
that date ? 

The prospect of estabiishmeDt nf Socialism in all the countries of Europe 
including Germany and Italy is also held out, U'o say that by defeating Herr 
Sitler, Na'siiJm or Fascism will he out and Bociaiism established is to go 
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even beyond the Atlantic Charier which ha? been drawn as the war aim of the 
Democracies. But the pro-Britisli propagandists can afford to promise what their 
masters have not contemplated as they {former} are not rcfinired to deliver the 
L. 500 fls. 

ri£i.ri-n BErr'j^r- 

Keceiitly some pulitirai prisoners, mo-ily convicted fur oilenii^ rr’dryaciaha. 
have been released. Bat the non-relea-e of the dcdemi® and other ijolideaf pri- 
«^uners convicted lor their alleged or profe^>cd leaiiiiiLS towartD :cD*:dalism or 
Communism is thojonghlv iiiiwarraiued hi Lircnnk-miices and morally unjustified. 
Most of the Labour l.eadcrs have been roavicted, though under the Defence of 
India Act for their normal trade union a'divl'ic^. The positiou of tlic detenus is 
even worse. If there is any imchalleiii^enbie evidence aj-aiust the liemnus why does 
not the Go\ernment }'Iacc them on trial ? Is it not merely for their ideologies, the 

detenus and other political prigonexs arc made to lose their liberty and sacrifice 

their all. 

Second Day— Resolutions — Cawnpar — 9t!i. February 1942 
Attitude ro War 

The session oi the i.An^ress coii-duded on the ncvi d ,y att*jr adoptiog, 
a number of resolutions in^duding the lecoinltlon of the deuian I for Trade Dnions 
and Factory commitcees, release of politi.'al prisoners, eondeniniiig repression 

in Bengal, apfiealiug to woikers not to be paid.-stri, k«n during an air raid, 

demanding an increase in basic wages and grant oC dearness allowance, disapprov- 
ing the policy adopted by the Government by introducing and eufoicing ordinances 
and legislation affecting labour without consulting representatives of labour. 

The Trade Union" Congress decided to maintain the status quo in respect of 
its policy towards the war. 

Both the resolutions on attitude to war, one sponsored by the Communists 
offering unconditional supi'ort in the war effort and the other moved by Air. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose, expressing the opinion that in view of the situation created by the 
aggression against Rii'^sia, immediate transfer of power to the people is essential, to 
enable the workers of India to take part enthusiastically and effectively in the 
defence of India, were lost as they failed to secure a threefoiirths majority as 
required under the constitution for making any change in the policy of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Bankim Mukerji, who moved the resolution urging support to the war 
effort, dwelt at length on the changed situation and pointed out that the war had 
changed its character and had ceased to be an imperialist one. It had become a 
people’s war, he said. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi, supporting Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose’s resolution, said that in 
case they supported the war effort unconditionally it would not carry them far. 
No help could be effectively and enthusiastically given until India was free. 

Mr. F. B, Kalappa, at the end of the discussions in his speech, said that he 
could quite agree with his Communist friends that it was a people’s war for 
Russsia, but it could never be a people’s war for India. By adopting the resolution 
supporting war effort, they could only give moral help. No substantial help could 
be possible as long as this country was a slave. 

On votes being taken, both the resolutions were lost. The Congress then 
terminated. 


The All India Manufacturers’ Conference 

Second Session — Poona — 21 si. March 1942 

Weleome Address 

The second session of the All India Manufacturers’ Conference was held in 
Poona at the specially erected and decorated pandal on the grounds of the Tilak 
Smarak Mandir on the Slat. March 1942, Sir M. Visvesvaraya presided and Mr. 
Q. F. Furanik, the Chairman of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, welcomed 
the delegate&a in the coufse of which he said 
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Oa beEalf of the Mabaraslitra Industrial Association, wbicli is iho 
Begional Council of tlie All India Manufacturers’ Organisation for the ten districts 
of Maharashtra, I cordially welcome you to this second session of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Conference. I need hardly say anything to you about the city of 
Poona where this conference is holding its session. This histoiicai city, once the 
cai>ital of the Peshawa?, is hallowed by the association of the Late Mr. Justice 21, 
O* Eanade, Lok, Bal Gan^jurPi ir Tilak and the Hoii. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokliale 
who rendered invaluable services to India’s national renaissance. 

“ The reason that seems to have weighed with the Central Commiiiee of the 
All-India Manufacturer^’ Oiganisation to hold its second anuiial session in Maha- 
rashtra is, that we have been able to set up here a Regional Council to carry on the 
work of the Organisatiaii in this part of the eountry and ouis is probably the only 
regional body that has «i0 far been oiSeially affiliated to it. Our enthusiasm in this 
matter, I must admit, is indeed due to our consciousness about the backward in- 
dustrial condition of oui region and the emsequent urge to do something that will 
help the province to rapidly Indiistrialiso itself. When we attended the first con- 
ference in Bombay last* year, we found that the programme which it outlined under 
the able guidance" of Sir 21. Fisreseaiapa was such which even if partially put 
into practice was sure to creiilc the much needed industrial mindedness among the 
people which ultimately would bring about industrird uplift of the country. 

** In this connection I should like to observe that India’s body economic will 
not be well developed unless proper attention is paid to the industrial growth of its com- 
ponent regional units. The development of one limb at thc^oeglect of the growth of the 
other would not make a healthy and a strong body. The same is the ease with 
the sound industrial development of a sub-continent like India. We from the 
various provinces, therefore, should strive our utmost to develop our respective 
regions, keeping in view the ideal of the proportionate and all round development 
of India’s body economic. This, of course, presupposes harmonious working and, 
co-ordination of efforts among the various regions and it is the function of the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organisation to strive to this end. 

Presidential Address 

Sir M, Yisvesraraya iu delivering his presidential address observed:— 

The foremost topic which colouis all our thoughts today is the war. Enemy 
activities have already exteucNd to tlie borders of this eountry. I am sin*e it is 
the ardent wish of all who have as«emblecl at this Conference that at a critical 
time like this, India should reiuler all the help it is in her power to give, to enable 
the Allies to win the war. 

*• As this country has in the neglected the production of armament 

machinery and has also taken no precautions to develop the Military capacity of 
its people, we are today exposed to the dangers of foieign invasion. Before the 
war, Government were placing orders for goods required in India with German or 
American firms whenever England herself could not supply them and now since 
the commencement of the war and after the close of dcliberaiions of the Eastern 
Group War Supply Conference, the tendency has been to obtain the necessary raw 
and semi-raw materials required for the war from this country and to place orders 
for all heavy armament machineiy, motor trucks, aero-engines, etc., which require 
capacity and skill, with the other countries ox the Empire or with the United 
States of America. It is probably not widely known that many of the manufac- 
turers even in those countries, who have come forward to execute the orders, have 
admitted that they did not know the job themselves but had to learn it after 
accepting the orders. 

“ We are informed that an American mission is coming out to this coimtrv 
in connection with the rapid development of munitions production. It is hopecl 
that the Government will soon acquaint the country with the precise scope and 
functions of this technical mission. The Indian industrialists are naturally anxious 
to know whether opportunities will be given to them to develop heavy armament 
industries with the help of this mission. 

“ Financial prosperity in Great Britain and America, depends largely on the 
systematic and continuous working of numerous business and financial organisa- 
tions, operated by skilled groups of people with the co-operation and encourage- 
ment of Government. There is no organisation worth the name in this country 
to he p industrial development. The attention given by the Central Government is 
casual and fragmentary. The Provincial Governments which are supposed to be 
entrusted with this duty, have no resources and many of them have shown no will* 
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*’ The public should wake np to this perilous stale of and our luaiu 

lines of development should in future, be (1) to encourage thc_ starting and working 
of industries of every kind — small, medium and large scale, either as owners’ con- 
cerns, partnership concerns or joint-stock companies ; (2) to create in each region 
or area an efficient industrial organisation to enable nevv occupations and ^ new 
units of work to spring up speedily ; (3) to provide institutions, agencies, facilities 
and conditions for training a Large proportion of the population for industrial life ; 
and (4) to start preparing the countiy for post-war reconstruction in which in- 
dustries must necessarily play an important part.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted unanimously by the Conference. 

INDUSTEIAL POLICY 

In as much as the security and economic prosperity of the country depend 
to a very considerable extent upon sound industrial development, this Conference 
strongly urges upon the Government of India to institute, without delp^r, a well- 
planned and dynamic industrial policy calculated to lead to the rapid establish- 
ment of new industries and the xirogressive expansion of existing ones. 

** With a view to implement such a policy, this Confeience recomniends to the 
Government to take, amongst others, the following active measures ; — 

(1) to urge upon the Provincial Governments to biing about the establish- 
ment in each Province, of at least one heavy or key industry, taat may be found 
suitable to its economic resources and conditions, in addition to such other indus- 
tries that may be existing already ; 

(2) to definite guarantee of protection by (a) adequate tariffs on competing 
imports and (b) by grant of subsidies, subventions, etc., to existing iiidustiies and 
to those that may be started hereafter ; 

(3) to give freely import licences, essentialily and ^priority certificates, and 
otherwise give assistance for importing from abroad industrial plant, machinery 
and other 'essential materials so far as they do not materially interfere with the 
War effort ; 

(4) to direct all Government and semi-Government Departments to continue 
to purchase even after the War, only indigenous manufactures ; 

(5) to exercise, to the same extent as is clone by other progressive Qovern- 
menis, strict control over all concerns owned and managed by non-Indians whose 
activities are detrimental to the economic interests of the country. 

Statistics 

This Conference is of opinion that paucity of data about economic activities 
in general and industrial development, in paitieular, makes it extremely difficult 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the actual and potential resources of this 
country. The Conference, therefore, strongly urges upon Government, 

(1) to re-organize and widen the field of activities of the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on lines similar to those of the Government 
Bureaux and Departments of Statistics in industrially advanced countries; 

(2) to introduce the necessary legislation making it obligatory on all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments to supply relevant statistical information to 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics ; and 

(3) to issue, in an intelligible form, timely reports of statistics so colleeted. 

I^TDUSTrjAL FiNAIfJCE 

In the opinion of this Conference the development of industries, specially 
small and medium-scale ones, in this country is retarded not so much from lack 
of capital as through lack of adequate financing organisation. With a view to the 
speedy establishment of new industries and to mitigate the difficulties of existing 
ones, this Conference urges upon the Government : — 

(1) to establish Central and Provincial Industrial Funds for providing long 
term finance to industries on the lines similar to those obtaining in industrially 
advanced countries ; 

(2) to so amend^ the Insurance Act of 193S as to gi^® more latitude to Life 
Assurance companies in the matter of investments of their funds and thereby 
enable them to invest in industrial enterprises a larger proportion of their funds 
than has been possible hitherto. 

Separation op Portfolios for Industry and Commerce 

In view of the deplorable industrial backwardness of the country, an Immediate 
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** Oa behalf of the Maharashtra Industrial Association, which is the 
Heglonal Council of the All India Manufacturers’ Organisation for the ten districts 
of Maharashtra, I cordially welcome you to this second session of the xllMndia 
Manufacturers’ Gonfeience. I need hardly say anything to you about the city of 
Poona where this conference is holding its session. This histoxieal city, once the 
capital of the Peshawas, is hallowed by the association of the Late Mr. Justice 21, 
Banade^ Lok* Bal Gaiir/adlnr Tilak and the Hon, Mr. Qopal Krishna Gokkale 
who rendered inTaluable services to India's national renaissance. 

“ The reason that seems to have weighed with the Central Committee of the 
All-India Maiiufaefeiirer.i* Oiganisation to hold its second annual session in Maha- 
rashtra is, that we have been able to set up here a Regional Council to carry on the 
%vork of the Organisation la this part of the eounlry and ouis is probably the only 
regional body that has so far been oSieially affiliated to it. Oar enthusiasm in this 
matter, I must admit, is indeed due to our consciousness about the backward in- 
dustrial condition of our region and the onsequent urge to do something that will 
help the province to rapidly indastrialise itself. When we attended the first con- 
ference in Bombay last* year, we found that the programme which it outlined under 
the able guidance of Sir J/ Fisvescaraya was such which even if partially put 
into practice was sure to create the much needed industrial mindedness among tire 
people which ultimately would bring about industrial uplift of the country. 

In this connection I should like to observe that India’s body economic will 
not be well developed unless proper atteulion is paid to the industrial growth of its coni- 
imneut regional units. The development of one limb at the!neglect of the growth of the 
other womd not make a healthy and a strong body. The same is the ease with 
the sound industrial development of a sub-eon tinea t like India. We from the 
various provinces, therefore, should strive our utmost to develop our respective 
regions, keeping in view the ideal of the proportionate and all round development 
of India’s body economic. This, of course, presupposes harmonious working and, 
co-ordination of efforts among the various regions and it is the function of the AIl- 
India Blanufacturers’ Organisation to strive to this end. 

Presidential Address 

Sir M. Visvescarapu in delivering his presidential address observed : 

“ The foremost topic which colours ail our thoughts today is the war. Enemy 
activities have already extended lo the borders of this country. I am sure it is 
the ardent wish of all who have assembled at this Conference that at a critical 
time like this, India sjould reiider ail the help it is in her power to give, to enable 
the Allies to win the war. 

As this country lias in {he yest neglected the production of armament 
machinery and has also taken no precautions to develop the Miiitarv capacity of 
its people, we are today exposed io the dangers of foieign invasion. Before the 
war, Government were placing ordars for goods required in India widi German or 
American firms whenever England herself could not supply them and now since 
the commencement of the war and after the close of deliberations of the Eastern 
Group War Supply Conference, the tendency has been to obtain the necessary raw 
and serai-raw materials required for the war from this country and to place orders 
for all heavy armament machinery, motor trucks, aero-engines, etc., which require 
capacity and skill, with the other countries of the Empire or with the United 
States of America. It is probably not widely known that many of the manufac- 
turers even in those countries, who have come forward to execute the orders, have 
admitted that they did not know the job themselves but had to learn it after 
accepting the orders. 

“ We are informed that an American mission is coming out to this country 
in connection with the rapid development of munitions production." It is hoped 
that the Government will soon acquaint the country with the precise scope and 
functions of this technical mission. The Indian industrialists are naturally anxious 
to know whether opportunities will be given to them to develop heavy armament 
industries with the help of this mission. 

“ Financial prosperity in Great Britain and America, depends largely on the 
systematic and continuous working of numerous business and financial organisa- 
tions, operated by skilled groups of people with the co-operation and encourage- 
ment of Government. There is no organisation worth the name in this country 
to help industrial development. The attention given by the Central Government is 
casual and fragmentary. The Provincial Governments which are supposed to be 
entrusted with this duty, hare no resources and many of them have shown no will. 
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Tli6 public siioold wake up to this perilous slate of aiid our inaia 

lines of development should in future, be tl) to encourage the starling and working 
of industries of every kind — small, medium and large scale, either as owners’ con- 
cerns, partnership co"ncerns or joint-stock companies ; (2) to create in each region 
or area an efficient industrial or^ranisation to enable new occupations and ^ pew 
units of woik to spring up speedily ; (3) to provide institutions, agencies, facilities 
and conditions for training a large propoilion of the population for industrial life ; 
and (4) to start preparing the counUy tor post-war reconstruction in which in- 
dustries must necessarily play an important pari.” 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted imanimoiisly by the Conference. 

ISDtrsTiiiAL Policy 

In as much as the security and economic prosperity of the country depend 
to a very considerable extent upon sound indusUial development, this Conference 
strongly urges upon the Government of India to institute, without de!^, a well- 
planned and dynamic industrial policy calculated to lead to _ the rapid establish- 
ment of new industries and the progressive expansion of existing ones. 

With a view to implement such a policy, this Confeionee recommends to the 


suitable to its economic resources and conditions, in c^ddition lo such other indus- 
tries that may be existing alieady ; 

(2) to definite guarantee ot protection by (a) adequate tariffs on competing; 
imports and (b) by grant of subsidies, subventions, etc., to existing industries and 
to those that may be started heieafter ; 

(3) to give freely import licences, esseutialiry and ^|)riority certificates, and 
otherwise give assistance for importing from abroad industrial _ plant, maehmery 
and other essential materials so far as they do not materially interfere w'ifch the 
War effort ; 

(4) to direct all Government and senu-Government Departments to continue 
to purchase even after the War, only indigenous manufactures ; 

(5) to exercise, to the same extent as is done by other progressive Govern- 
ments, strict control over all concerns owned and managed by non-Tndians whose 
activities are detrimental to the economic interests of the country. 

Statistics 

This Conference is of opinion that paucity of data about* economic activities 
in general and industrial development, in particular, makes it extremely difficult 
to arrive at a correct appreciation of the actual and potential resources of this 
country. The Conference, therefoie, strongly urges upon Government, 

(!) to re-organize and widen the field of activities of the Department of Com- 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on lines similar ^ to those of the Government 
Bureaux and Departments of Statistics in industrially advanced countries; 

(2) to introduce the necessary legislation making it obligatory on all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments to supply relevant siatisticai information to 

the Department of Oommercitd Intelligence and Statistics; and 

(3) to issue, in an intelligible form, timely reports of statistics so collected. 

I^IDUSTPJAIi FINAISTCE 

In the opinion of this Conference the development of industries, specially 
small and medium-scale ones, in this country is retarded not so much from lack 
of capital as through lack of adequate financing organisadon. With a view to the 
speedy establishment of new industries and lo mitigate the difficulties of existing 
ones, this Conference urges upon the Government : — 

(1) to establish Central and Provincial Industrial Funds for providing long 

term finance to industries on the lines similar to those obtaining in industrially 

advanced countries ; 

(2) to so amend the Insurance Act of 193S as to give more latitude to Life 
Assurance companies in the matter of investments of their funds and thereby 
enable them to invest in industrial enterprises a larger proportion of their funds 
than has been possible hitherto. 

Sepaeation of Poetfolios foe Industry and Coimmeece 

In view of the deplorable industrial backwardness of the country, an Immediate 
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and radical change m called for in the Government’s Administrative machinery 
concerned with industries. This Conference, therefore, urges upon the Government 
to separate the portfolio of Industries from that of Commerce and place the Depart- 
ment of Industries under a separate non-official Indian Member of His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, who should be charged with the duty of initiating 
and putting into operation a comprehensive and country-wide plan of industrialisation 
and co-ordinating the activities of the various Provincial Departments of 
Industries. 

Economic Councils 

This Conference is of opinion that Economic Councils composed of representa- 
tive businessmen, industrialists and economists, assisted by adequate executive staff, 
should be established, both at the Centre as well as in the Provinces to formulate, 
advise upon and influence the economic policies and activities of Government. 

War Risk Insurance and Compensation 

In view of the imminent danger to which this country is exposed as a result 
of war and the likelihood of considerable damage that might be done to industrial 
property not covered by the existing War Risk Insurance Scheme, this Conference 
urges upon the Government to issue forthwith an ordinance providing cover for such 
damage to all industrial establishments by a comprehensive Government War 
Insurance Scheme with provision for adequate and early payment of at least a part 
of the necessary compensation. 

Appeal For Public Co-operation 

Affirming its belief that rapid and comprehensive industrialisation is the only 
effective means of attaining economic prosperity and national security of this coun- 
try, this Conference appeals to all trade and commercial organisations, all leaders 
of national movements, the Press and all citizens interested in the welfare of the 
counti^ to take part and help in the constructive work of industrialisation in the 
following directions 

(1) to mobilise available capital, talent and material resources in each region 
for its industrial development in the first instance, and also to take part in similar 
work in wider spheres wherever possible ; 

(2) to collect industrial statistics and carry out surveys of natural resources 
and other factors of production by regions ; 

(3) On the basis of information so collected, to prepare a plan for the rapid 
development of existing industries and the establishment of new ones ; 

(4) to disseminate correct information about the Government’s industrial 
policies and organise effective public opinion thereon ; 

(5) to help in the removal of grievances of inclustiies ; 

(6) to popularise the use of Swadeshi products through industrial museums, 
exhibitions and other forms of propaganda ; 

(7) to review, annually and, wherever possible once every quarter, the work 
done and progress achieved in advancing the cause of " industrialisation in 
each region. 

^ The Conference is of opinion that to carry out this programme, representative 
Regional Bodies should be organised wherever possible, on lines similar to those in- 
dicated In the Constitution of the All-India Manufacturers’ Organisation. 



India Debate in Parliament 

H. of Commons — London — 24th. February 1942 

Sir George Scbuster’s Suggestion 

The future of India figured prominently in the House of Comraons debate 
held on the 24th. February 1942. 

Sir George Schuster (Liberal National) said that there must be a sound 
Government in India during the war. "We have to support unity and urge 
suspension of^ political and personal controversies’’, he declared. *‘We have to 
say to the Nationalists : ‘Set aside these things, and during the war unite and 
face the common peril.’ But how can we expect them to respond to this ? How 
can we convince them that we are honest in our intentions to work during the 
war for the political freedom they desire ? The way forward was not so simple 
as England seemed to think (cheers). It is all veiy well to say ‘Promise Dominion 
Status by a certain date’. That provides a satisfactory answer to none of 
the questions. ‘T say, if India can build up her own essential unity, nothing on earth 
can prevent her having independence if she wants it”, continued Sir George ‘‘and it 
is our duty to do everything we can to build up her strength and unity. She 
will see that it is to her advantage to remain linked to our group. Merely to 
promise Dominion Status on a certain date, is not going to make England’s amends 
or solve the Indian problem”. 

Sir George Schuster read a personal letter from Mr, Jmnak, Leader of the 
Muslim League, which ran as follows : “Let me impress on you that the partition 
of India demand, the Muslim idea, is not only a political reality — it is our creed 
and our article of faith. We shall not rest content until we have achieved our 
goal. We shall not agree to submit to an Indian united Central Government 
and be treated as an Indian minority under the heel of a permanent Hindu 
majority, which virtually means Hindu Raj.” 

Sir George added that one might deeply disagree with that attitude, but one 
could not ignore it. These were fundamental questions which could not be 
settled by any easy formula, and could not be set aside or reconciled during the 
war. ‘‘What we ought to do is to get a strong National Government to work 
during the war and convince India that we are determined to play our part in 
establishing her freedom.” 

“The British Government has tried and I believe, honestly, to do what was 
possible under war conditions”, proceeded Sir George Schuster. The British Govern- 
ment said that they could not, pending an agreement, set up a new constitution, 
but they desired, within the framework of the existing constitution, to set up an 
Executive Government which was really representative of the Indian people. It was 
a great advance which was made last year, but that was not enough. Many 
political leaders would not join as members of the Executive Council. They regarded 
it as subordinate to the Viceroy and not as a new Indian Cabinet. Sir George 
Schuster, however, urged that another effort be made. Had they not a special 
opportunity now ? Here, in the British Government, an important step had been 
taken. The urgency of the war had justified an exceptional procedure in the 
formation of a Government. Would not the urgency justify a similar procedure in 
India ? He suggested the setting up of a small War Cabinet, consisting of the 
Viceroy and Ministers without portfolio, charged with the general direction of the 
war, leaving departmental responsibility unchanged to the existing Council. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “Surely, there is some hope that the main 
political leaders would join such a Cabinet. It would have an entirely new 
significance. To join it would give a real share of power, and yet in no way commit 
them as regards the form of the final constitution of India. Such a plan would 
face up to the urgent realities of to-day and the vital need for co-operation in the 
war effort of the British, the Muslims and the Hindus.” 

Sir Alfred Knox (Conservative) asked if Sir George had any idea whether 
leading Muslims would agree to this, and if they would not agree, would it not 
put the British Government in another false position. 

Sir George replied that he had no knowledge what leading Muslims would do. 

Sir George Schuster continued : “It is futile to expect that you could lay down 
any jfinal form of constitution which would receive in advance the approval of 
Muslims and Hindus. If only a start could be made, the whole controversy might 
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be keeened ia favour of co-operation for the common purpose and gradually a 
constitutional basis for permanent co-operation could be evolved. 

*Tt is no use saying that India is already behind the war and basing the 
statement on the evidence of the flow of recruits or the work of war factories or 
on the lack of response to nationalist political agitation. What do these things 
mean ? A milion men in the aimy out of 400 millions ! Indians have always 
been ready to take work when work is available at reasonable wages, lhat is not 
the spirit of energy and sacrifice, that is not the spirit of national unity which 
will see India through the war. They must have the spirit of energy and sacrifice 
which inspired China and Russia— the spirit which carried on even to the point 
of the destruction of their cherished homes if that was the only way to defeat the 
enemy. It is blindness to expect such a spirit, unless you had a real National 
Government leading it.^’ 

H. of Commons — Second Day — 25th. February 1942 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Reply 

On the nes day, the 25th. February, after Mr. Pethwick Lawrence (Labour), 
had stated that the debate had emphasised the essential unity of the nation, 
Sir Stafford Crtpps rose to reply. 

Replying to the debate, Sir Stafford made his first speech as the new Leader 
of the House. “In all sincerity, I -*am most anxious to make the criticism, 
and co-operation of the Members of Parliament fruitful from the view 
of our ioint effort to win the* war ” said Stafford. “I shall regard my position 
as Leader of the House as having for its object the interpretation of the views 
of the House to the War Cabinet (Hear, hear), and also the views of the 
War Cabinet to the House. 

But there is one matter which all members of the House will ^bear in mind. 
We have to work out our solutions together and both sides or all views and 
opinions must compromise in the eventual working of our conimon policy and 
action which is to be put into operation. There are some who wish for rapid and 
violent progress, some perhaps even in the Cabinet itself and they cannot have 
all thay wish. But no more can those who desire to remain static have their 
wish either (Cheers), One side must go forward just as the other must hold 
itself back if we are to march forward along the common front. I have been iu 
the past a critic myself of many things and Governments and I fully appreciate 
that both critics and supporters alike are out to help to win this war and to make 
each one in his own w'ay, that contribution which he best feels able to make to the 
united war effort.” 

Sir Stafford^ continuing, said : “Perhaps it may be that with a totalitarian 
Parliament, the conduct of the war might be easier for those who are in charge 
of it. But we are fighting for something diffeient from totalitarianism and for 
something that we believe to be better. If, however, we are determined to pieserve 
and use to the full our machinery of democracy, we must not be afraid to 
examine its workings (Hear, hear), with a view to creating from it a machine of 
maximum efficiency foi\ our purpose, whether that purpose be victory in the 
present or reconstruction in the future. We must no more allow deficiences or 
antiquated methods to interfere with our demoeiatic machine than we must with 
our military machine and I am certain we can make this House of Commons 
an even gieater and more inspiring body for the people of this country than it 
has ever been In its history if we are 'prepared to adapt our methods and our 
mentality to the urgent needs of the present times.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps continued, “The Prime Minister, in opening this debate, 
had Btiessed the darkness rin the present stage of the war. Despite the gallantry 
of the many Allies who are helping us to-day in the Far East — the Dutch, the 
Chinese and the Americans— it is 'rightly stressed that the added onslaught of the 
Japanese to the already enormous effort of Germany and her satellite Powers has 
cast upon us a burden that is heavier than any which we have yet borne. It is 
not the last straw. And it will not break the back of the British people (Cheers). 
We are no less confident to-day of our ultimate victory but for weeks, it may be 
for months, we shall pass through times of acute anxiety and difficulty. And it is 
because of this present state of affairs and the prospect of the coining months 
that we must brace ourselves in that effort for victory.” 

Sir Stafford proceeded, ‘‘Now the great majority of the people of this country 
have D^n working their hardest in their various spheres to give every help they 
could. But there still remains a minority I of people who appear to regard their 
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persoiaal interests in a manner which is not consonant with the totality o£ effort 
which is required if we are to come through the present difficulties with success. 

‘^The Government propose to take such measures as may be necessary to 
prevent abuse of the wishes of the majority of the people by any small or selEsh 
group. Such incidents as dog racing and boxing displays amongst them are 
completely out of accord (Loud cheers) with the true spirit and determination of 
the people in this crisis of their history and steps will be taken to see that such 
and similar activities are no longer allowed to impede the solid and serious intention 
of the country to achieve victory. Personal extravagance must be eliminated 
together with every other form of wastage, small or large, and all unnecessary 
expenditure. In the realm of war effort itself, no person can be allowed to stand 
in the way of efficiency or swiftness of production and we must, without regard 
to the interests of individuals, key up the tempo of our war effort on every side. 

“A number of members have commented in this regard on the presentation of 
home news on the wireless, and have stressed the need for giving the public as 
true a picture of the events as possible whilst, of course, guarding against disclosure 
of facts which would be of assistance to the enemy in the prosecution of the war. 

“The Government are wholly in accord with the necessity for presenting a true 
picture to the people, because they are eonffdent that the people of this country 
are ffrm and courageous enough to face facts, however unpleasant they may be. 
At the same time, the House will, of course, realise that care must be taken not 
to create an atmoshphere of undiluted depression when events are temporarily 
against us. We must stress, throughout, our absolule conviction of our ultimate 
success provided everyone of us plays our full part in its achievement. I will 
discuss with the Minister for Information the question as to what improvement 
can be made in the presentation of home news as it is now sent out over the wireless. 
(Cheers). ‘T now come to the question which has vexed the minds of members from 
all sides of the House— the question of India, ^ The Government are as much 
concerned, as is everybody else, with the whole question of the unity and strength 
of India in the face of the dangers which now threaten that country, and they 
very fully realise that it is important that this country should do its utmost, 
in "the present circumstances, to make a full contribution towards that unity. I 
think, however, that it would not be profitable to debate so important and vital 
a question now in a partial manner. The Government hope that such a debate 
will be possible very shortly upon the basis of a Government decision in the matter. 

“The question of Colonial policy has also been raised. I am sure the new 
Colonial Secretary will reconsider the methods of colonial administration and 
the policies of the colonial empire. 

“Two further points about India were raised with which I should like to 
deal," went on Sir Stafford, “The first is the question whether the training of 
Indian troops has been adequate and the second whether industrial development 
has been adequate. So far as the question of troops is concerned, man-power is 
available in India and training facilities are available too. Difficulty has risen 
over the question of equipment and as soon as that can be supplied, the number 
of troops can be inc^e^ased. 

The question of industrial development is one which Government regard 
as of great importance and, although there are difficulties in view of the great 
effort in production that has to be made in this country and in other parts of the 
Commonwealth, I will enquire into the matter with a view to seeing whether 
something is necessary to be done to expedite that development. 

Sir Stafford Oripps dealt with the position in Malaya and said that it had 
been suggested that it was not right to send troops there at the last minute in 
order to try and save the situation. **Had facts turned out otherwise, and had 
those troops not been sent, I wonder what would have been said in this 
House. (Cheers). There would have been universal condemnation of the 
Government for not making an attempt to save that most valuable base in the 
Pacific. Another question which has been raised is that of policy as to the conti- 
nued use of heavy bombers and the bombing of Germany, This Policy was 
initiated at a time when we were fighting alone against the combined forces of 
Germany and Italy.’ It then seemed that it was the most effective way in which 
we, acting alone, could take the initiative against the enemy, (Cheers) Since that 
time, we have had an enormous access of support from the Russian armies who, 
according to the latest news, have had yet another victory over the Germans 
(Cheers), and also from the great potential strength oj ffie. ^Uuited. .States. 

“Naturally, in such circumstances, ""the" original policy has come under 
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review, and it is indeed kept constantly under review. Government are fully aware 
of other uses to which our resources could be put and the moment they 
arrive at a decision that circumstances warrant a change, a change in policy will 
be made. Some doubt has been expressed at to whether there is that degree of co-ordi- 
nation of the three Services through the Chiefs of Staff in the field which is satis- 
factory at the present time. No doubt as long as there are three Services there 
will be occasions when it may appear that co-ordination has not been 100 per cent 
but every effort is being made and is continually made to improve that co-odina- 
tioD, In the Libyan campaign, probably a higher degree of co-ordination than 
ever before has been reached between the Army and the Air Force. Everything 
possible will be done to increase that active co-operation.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps referred to the question raised by Sir Percy about 

making public news regarding the Japanese treatment of civilians Hongkong 
and Malaya. ‘*I think anyone who has followed the course of the Sino-Japanese 
war for the last four and a half years (Cheers) should have no doubt as to the 
sort of people against whom we are fighting in the Far East”, said Sir Stafford. 
“But so far as the rumours to which Sir Percy Harris referred are concerned he 
will realise that there are in this country many hundreds of thousands of people 
who are intimately affected as regards the conditions through their relations and 
friends and it would neither be right nor kind to give any publicity to any such 
rumours until they can be completely substantiated. The Government have, there- 
fore, considered it right to encourage in any way dissemination of those rumours. 
Moreover, we hope that whatever the condtict of the Japanese may have been in 
the past, they may show themselves now more humane and decent in their behavi- 
our to the captured populations and prisoners. 

Dealing with production, Sir Stafford Cripps said : “The Government are fully 
conscious of the most valuable part that the skill of the workers can play in 
assisting the management and they have already, in some cases, taken steps by 
setting up Workshop Committees in order to release this valuable co-operation. 
They are anxious that this eo-opeiation should be encouraged to its fullest extent 
throughout every industry in the country.” 

Discussing the points raised by members about Cabinet reorganisation, Sir 
Stafford said the new War Minister, Sir James Crigg, would sit in the House of 
Commons as soon as a seat could be found for him (Cheers). The new Minister of 
State, Captain Lyttletoii, would exercise the function of supervision, , co-ordination 
and the giving of vigorous initiative over the whole field of production. 

Regarding the relationship between himself and Mr, Attlee, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sir Stafford Cripps said that he would deal with all matters concerning 
the business of the House and Mr. Attlee would, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, answer all other questions addressed to the Prime Minister. The War 
Cabinet exercised the fullest power of deliberation and members of the Cabinet 
had every opportunity of forming independent views upon any question of strategic 
importance or any other question prior to the taking of decisions. As the Prime 
Minister had said, the responsibility was a joint and a real responsibility. “The 
Prime Minister, as the Minister for defence,” continued Sir Stafford Cripps, 
“operates under the authority of the War Cabinet and the Defence Committee and 
in every case the official decision is that of the War Cabinet itself”. It was the 
intention of the Government to continue the Department Reconstruction but the 
precise arrangements as to the responsibility for its direction had not yet been 
decided by the Government. 

Concluding, Sir Staff^ord said, “We are now passing through a period of diffi- 
culty and anxiety, to which there probably has been no equal in our history. We shall 
not be borne down by those difficulties or worn out by those anxieties (Ohrees), be- 
cause we are all constant and determined in our purpose to win through. In 
the hard months that lie ahead, the House can, and will, I am sure, give to the 
people of this country a great lead in determination, freedom and constancy of 
purpose.” (Cheers), 

The debate concluded and the House adjourned. 

H. of Commons — London — 11th. March 1942 

Cabinet Plan for Indian settlement 

Mb, Churchill’s Statement 

„ official statement on India was made in the Mouse of Commons 

Mr nhiirchili on the llth. 
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‘‘The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese advance has 
xnade Britain wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to guard their land from 
the menace of the invader. 

“In August 1940, a statement was made about the aims and policy which 
we are pursuing in India. This amounted in short to a promise that, as soon as 
possible after the war, India should attain Dominion Status in full freedom and 
equality with this country and other Dominions under a constitution to be framed 
by Indians by agreement amongst themselves and acceptable to the main elements 
in the Indian national life. This was, of course, subject to the fulfilment of our 
obligations for the protection of minorities, including the Depressed Classes, 
and our treaty obligations to the Indian States and to a settlement of certain 
lesser matters arising out of our long association with the fortunes of the Indian 
sub-continent. 

“However, in order to clothe these general declarations with precision and 
to convince all classes, races and creeds in India of our sincere resolve, 
the War Cabinet have agreed unitedly upon eoncIuBions for present and future 
action which, if accepted by India as a whole, would avoid the alternative dangers, 
either that the resistance of a powerful minority might impose an indefinite veto 
upon the wishes of the majority, or that a majority decision might oe taken, 
which would be resisted to a point destructive of interna! harmony and fatal to 
the setting up of a new constitution. 

“We had thought of setting forth immediately the terms of this attempt by 
a constructive contribution to aid India in the reali«ation of full self-t;overnment. 
We are, however, apprehensive that to make a public annoiioeemeut at such a 
moment as this might do more harm than good We must first assure ourselves 
that our scheme would win a reasonable and practical measure of acceptance and 
thus promote concentration of all thoughts and energies upon the defence of the 
native soil. We should ill serve the common cause if we made a declaration which 
would be rejected by the essential elements in the Indian woild and which would 
provoke fierce constitutional and communal disputes at a moment when the enemy 
is at the gates of India. 

“Accordingly we propose to send a Member of the War Cabinet to India to 
satisfy himself on the spot by personal consultation that the conclusions upon 
which" we are agreed and which we believe represent a just and final solution, 
will achieve their purpose. The Lord Privy 8eal and the Leader of the House, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, has volunteered to undertake this task. He carries with him 
the full confidence of His Majesty’s Government and he will strive in their name, 
to procure the necessary measure of assent, not only from the Hindu majority, 
but also from those great minorities amongst which the Muslims are most 
numerous and on many grounds pre-eminent. 

“I'he Lord Privy Seal will at the same time consult with the Viceroy and the 
Comraander-iu-Cliief on the military situation, bearing always in mind the paramount 
responsibility of His Majesty’s Government, by every means in their power, to 
shield the people of India from the perils which now beset them. We must 
remember that India has a great r>nrt to play in the world struggle for freedom 
and that her helping hand must be extended iu loyal comradeship to the valiant 
Chinese people, who have fought alone so long. We must lomcmbcr also that 
India is one of the bases from which the strongest counter-blows must be struck 
at the advance of tyranny and aggression. 

“ JSir Staffoid Oripps will set out as soon as convenient; and suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. He will command in his task the heaitfelt good wishes of all 
parts of the House, and meanwhile no words will be spoken or deoates held here or 
in India which would add to the burden he has assumed in his mission or lessen 
the prospects of good result. During Sir Stafford Oripp*’ absence from Parliament, 
his duties as Leader will be discharged by the Foreign Secretary, Mr. EdeiiJ*' 


H, of Commons — London — 28th. April 1942 

‘ Cripps Explains Breakdown of Indian Negotiations 
Mr. Ameky’s Reply 

In the House of Commons, on the 28th, April 1942. Sir Stafford CrlppSj 
Lord Privy Seal opened the debate on bis mission to India (See p, 257), 

The Secretary of State, for India, Mr. Amery, winding up the debate said: A 

48 " 
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luBt tribute has been paid to Sir Siajgord Cr^ps conspicuous ability and 
sincerity, and not the least, the good temper with which he discharged his difficult 
mission No more fitting ambassador could have be^ sent, not only because of his 
position as a member of the War Cabinet but also because his sending marked m 
a peculiar degree the unity of outlook and policy with to India, which 

hakbeen reached by the Government, and I might add. which has been reached 
bv Parliament and VbUc opinion in this country. I say advisedly reached, be- 
cause the mission and the unanimous policy lor ^ which Sir Stafford Cripps en- 
deavoured to secure acceptance were not sudden improvisation to meet a critical 
eXnal situation, the deathbed repentance o an unregenerate imperialist. They 
^ere the uatnrai, and indeed, the inevitable culmination of the steady development 
during these last few years of thought and feeling about ^dia and India s political 
aspirations. The Act of 1935, which was fiercely contested by us at the time, was 
a ereat piece of constructive statesmanship which might by now have earned 
India far on the road towards complete freedom, if it could have been 

implemen^d.^^^^ all along, since then, moved beyond it We no longer think in 
terms of India’s progressive advance towards fu I control of her own destiny by 
staees decided here and under the Constitution laid down by this House. We think 
instead in terms of India’s inherent right to that freedom under a Constituuon 
of her own devising. It is because Indian leaders have, 1 think, not fully realised 
hitherto, or not fully believed in this change in our outlook and in its bearing 
upon their relations both to ourselves and to each other, that mission of feir 
Staford Cripps has, I believe, been of such permanent iox the future whatever 
its immediate outcome. The primary task assigned to Bir Stafford Oripps 
to remove all doubts as to the sincerity of our purpose, 

We had already declared, at the very outest, almost of the career of the 
sent Government, that we wished India to attain the some full freedom ao m 
enloyed by the Dominions and for that matter, by ourselves, and to do so as soon 
as poasibie after the war under a Constitution of Indian devising,^ Jhat pledge 
wa« subiect only to stipulations. One stipulation was that the Constitution should 
provide for the due fulfilment of the obligations imposed on us by our historic 
connection with India. The other was that Constitution should carry with it 
the acceptance of the principal elements in national life. Indian political opinion 
was not prepared to believe that we really meant what we said. It read into the 
stipulation about the obligations, an intention to superimpose on the Constitution, 
conditions and safeguards, which would, in effect, make it no longer the Constitu- 
tion of a free country, to take back with one hand what he professed to ^ive 
with the other. Again, it read into the stipulation about agreement a cynical 
acquiescence in the indefinite continuance of disagreement and consequently of the 
present regime in India. , . , 

The main object of the draft Declaration was to set these suspicions at rest. 
The full meaning of Dominion Independence was set out in the Preamble in terms 
taken from the famous Balfour Declaration of 1926. Moreover, Sir Stafford Cripps 
has already pointed out the provision in Section C. for settling by treaty all 
matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian hands and not only emphasised Indian equality of status, but expressly laid 
down that terms of the treaty should not restrict the power of the future Indian 
Union to decide its relationship to the rest of the Empire ; in other words, to 
restrict its de facto power to secede from the Commonwealth. How could we have 
gone further than that ? , i ^ 

Again, in order to meet the charge that we deliberately wished to pospone a 
settlement we put forward two suggestions. One was that failing previous agree- 
ment between the leaders of Indian opinion and the principal communities on 
some other form of constitution-making body we would set up one defined in Sec- 
tion D of the Draft Ueclaration immediately on the cessation of hostilities. The 
other point is to answer the charge that we were giving minorities and more parti- 
cularly the Muslim element, a veto on all progress. There was only one way of 
cutting the Gordian Knot— as Sir C. Schuster called it — and that was to tell the 
majority that they were free to go ahead and achieve full freedom without waiting 
for the minoiity. It was made equally clear to the Muslim minority— an element, 
I might add, of over ninety million people— -that if they could not find the Cons- 
titution of the new Indian Union acceptable to themselves either at the outset or 
upon further reconsideration, they were not to be denied the prospect of an equal 
fre^om. In this lespect, we were only following the familiar Dominion precedent. 
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The Canadian Federation was originally formed by four only of the present Pro- 
vinces. The others joined in the next few years. On the other hand, JSewfaund- 
land has always remained outside. The Australian Commonwealth and the South 
African Union afford similar examples of making special conditions for entering, 
or else standing out altogether. In the case of the India Act of 1935, it left the 
States free to stay out, but provided for the adhesion of a minimum number of 
States before the Federal provisions of the Act came into force. This restrictive 
provision also was practically waived in the draft Declaration. 

Out ideal undoubtedly remains an united All-India, including States as well 
British India, sufficiently united at any rate, to present a common front to the 
outside world. The unity which we have given India, the unity of law, of adminis- 
trative procedure, of economic and transport policy, is an achievement of which we 
have every right to be proud, but we vould sooner see India, divided and free than 
keep her various elements for ever against us and against each other under a sense 
of impotent frustration. 

The practical arguments for unity are undoubtedly overwhelming, I have 
little doubt that they would prevail if it were not for the deep-seated fear of the 
Muslims to which the Member for Horsham, Earl Winferton, eloquently referred, 
that their distinctive culture and way of life would be at the mercy of the perma- 
nent Hindu majority. The root of that fear which, as the Member for Aylesbury, 
Sir Beed, said we must banish, lies largely, I believe, in the assumption so often 
made that unity implies a Central Executive on the British model, an Executive 
responsible in theory to a parliamentary majority but responsible, perhaps in fact 
to a party caucus behind the majority. Yet our British system, which we have 
developed in homogeneous country, is not necessarily the best suited to so complex 
a structure as that of India. There is no sealed pattern of freedom. The United 
States, Switzerland, the former German-Austro-Hnngarian Federation and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics may all supply useful precedents for Indian states- 
manship to study. 

What, indeed, is needed, perhaps even more than new constitutional methods, 
is a new spirit of compromise. It is by making Indian statesmen conscious that 
the solution of the problem is their own undivided responsibility and not ours, 
that both the right methods and the right spirit are most likely to emerge. Our 
main concern was to indicate a solution for the future, which left no doubt as to 
our own intentions, and we struck as fair a balance between the contending points 
of view as it was possible to attain. W^e did so because it was only in the light 
of a solution recognised as essentially sincere and fair, even if not wholly acceptable 
to any one section, that there could be any hope of co-operation in the present of 
Indian political leaders, either with ourselves or with each other to face the crisis 
in front of India. Even so, it could only be ‘a question of cooperation, effective 
participation and active and constructive help’ — to quote the language of the draft 
Delcaration — within the existing Constitution. It could not be a question of 
control free from the ultimate responsibility of Parliament here, exercised there 
through the feSeeretary of State and the Viceroy. It could not be that both for 
practial reasons, which have been given in connection with Defence by my Right 
Honourable friend, but above all, for the reason that there was no agreement 
as to who should exercise that control. 

The demand for National Government put forward by the Congress has been 
repeated in more than one speech in this House. But such a National Govern- 
ment would have been responsible in the last resort neither to Parliament here 
under the existing Constitution, nor to an agreed, and what the Member for 
Walsall called, a fairly-balanced Constitution in India, but only to its own 
majority — a majority presumably of the Congress or, at any rate, of the Hindus. 
That demand whether made by 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues, or 
by the Congress was the one thing which the Muslims and other minorities were 
determined, at all costs, to reject. They were and are convinced that such a 
Government would, in fact, prejudge the whole future situation to their detriment. 
There was, therefore, never any question in our view of conceding that demand, 
because it was, in fact, if not in intention, a demand which precluded all agreed 
co-operation in India. 

Mr. Davies : Is not the Right Honourable Gentleman aware of the resolution 
passed by the Indian Congress at Poona, where absolute assurance was given on 
the very point with which he is dealing — that the minorities would certainly be 
considerea ? 

Mr. Amery : The minorities, unfortunately, did not accept the resolution.. 
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Wifcbin fclie liralfcs of the nltimate reaponsibility of the Viceroy and Parliament, 
who io the matter are in a sense trustees for the future Constitution of India, 
Sir Stajford Cripps was |>iven the widest latitude. ^ Indeed, as the House will 
have appreciated from the White Paj^er and from his own speech, he went to 
the utmost length in order to meet the wisaes of the Congress. There was no 
more that he could offer. 

bir Staford Crifps has given the House a full and most lucid account of 
his negotiations and of the reason for their breakdown. I will not cover the 

ground again. There is only one point I would add, but it is perhaps a most 

iignifieaiit and iliumumting point in the wliole story. Sir Stafford Cripps flew 
many thousands of miles to meet Indian leaders, in oider to arrive at an agree- 
ment with them. Indian leaders in Delhi moved not one step to meet each other, 
either without him or in his presence. 

They made no attempt to reach an agreement among themselves. The Con- 
gress demand for National Government was declared by its President to be the 
unanimous demand of the Indian people. Why then was no attempt made to 
afford evidence of the unanimity by bringing forward, in concert with the Muslim 

League and other parties, an agreed proposal ? For the simple reason that it 

could not have been done. That is an aspect of the situation whic*h we must 
face. We do not do so for the purpose of imputing blame to any Indian section. 

The Member for Walshall very truly said that it was by no means an easy 

matter for men, whose life had been concentrated in opposition to each other, 
to come to a speedy agreement. Even in this House we had to be at war for 
many months oefore a National Government was secured. We have got to face 
this aspect, however, in order to realise why it was impossible for Sir Stafford 
Oripps to meet the demand for a so-called National Government. 

While the Oripps Mission failed on its immediate object in the wider sense, 
1 believe, it has been very; far from failure. It has been, if I may adopt an 

epigram of his own, the epilogue of an old chapter in which contending elements 

in India have attempted to attain their ends by belabouring His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and also the prologue of a new chapter in which Indians are beginning 
to realise that the key India’s problems is in their own hands. Since Sir Stafford 
Oripps left India, Mr. Gandhi has summed up the point quoted by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in a striking passage, in which he has declared that the attainment of 
Independence was impossible until Indians have themselves solved the communal 
tangle. The Declaration is, I think, a sufiicient answer to the speeches which 
have been made suggesting that it is we who have exaggerated, if not invented, 
the communal issue. 

Mr. Davies (Merthyr Tydfll) : Is Government accepting all that Mr. Gandhi 
says ? 

Mr. Amery : I do, because he says what I have spent two years in saying. Even 
more impoj tant as evidence of the new approach are the resolutions which were 

E assed at the statesmanlike instigation of Mr, Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier of 
ladras, by the Congress members of the Madras Legislature. By the first of these 
resolutions the All-India Congress was urged to waive its objection to the Muslim 
League’s claim for separation, if eventually persisted in, for the sake of removing 
every obstacle from the way of establishing a National administration. By the 
second, the National All-India Congress Committee was requested to permit an 
approach to the Muslim League, with a view to the re-establishment of Popular 
Government in the Madras Province. It would appear that this patriotic and 
courageous declaration has met with the disapproval of the Congress President 
and Pandit Nehru. It may be that their attitude will be sustained by the All- 
India Committee, which is to meet in the next few days. It would never have been 
taken but for the visit of Wir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Davies : How many were present when the resolution was passed ? Only 
32 out of 206 passed that resolution. 

Mr. Amery : No Thirty-nine out of 42 of them. At any rate, will any body 
suggest that it was an undesirable resolution, or that the desire on the part of the 
Congress members to come to reasonable terms with tWr Muslim colleagues to 
re-establish a free Government in their Province first and make progress with a free 
Governnaent of India was wrong ? If only three had supported, I should honour 
them for doing so. 

It has been asked what is precisely meant by the withdrawal of the Draft 
Declaration. What we^ have certainly not withdrawn is our main object and pur- 
pose, namely, that India should, as soon as possible, obtain full freedom under 
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constitutional arrangements of her own devising and suited to her own peculiar 
conditions On the other hand the particular method which we suggest for 
arriving at a constitutional settlement, more particularly the present provincial 
basis both of setting up a constitution- making assembly and for non-accession, 
is not meeting with sufficient support for us to press it further. lt_ may be 
that alternative methods might arise which might form a better basis for the 
definition ot boundaries and might give representation for smaller elements, such 
as fctikhs. whose natural aspiratioiis we appreciate. It is for Indians themselves to 
improve on our suggestion if they can. As regards the interim situation, the particular 
proposals made by fc5ir i:5tafford Cripps, in order lo secure the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the Congress as well as the otljer politi<*ai parties have, of course, lapsed, but the 
Vieeioy will, no doubt, always he willing to consider practical suggestions within 
the frame-work of Section (E) of the Draft Declaration put forward by responsible 
party leaders, more particularly if put forward as the Member for I nee, Mr. 
Macdonald^ suggested jointly and based on a broad measure of agreement. 

It is, indeed, upon the agreement and initiative of Indian party leaders that 
any further advance must depend. The Member for Walsall raised the question 
of the desirability of re-establishing belf-Govein merit in thof^e Provinces in which 
the Congress has refused to carry on. That, ot course, is most desiiable. It would 
have been a natural consequence of the success of the Cnpr^s Mission. The door 
is open now and remains open. 

Mr. Macdonald asked what exactly did ‘the door remains open’ mean. Suppose 
the Congress Party in those very Provinces agreed themselves to carry on Helf- 
Government, would the Brilieh Government agree ? 

Mr. Amery : Yes, if in any of those Provinces the Congress Party are prepared 
to assume the responsibilities ot Goveroinent and give that help to the prosecution 
of the war, which they have declaied they wished to give, we are only too ready 
to let them resume oii-ce under those comlitlons. 

Meanwhile, the Government of India must get on with the immediate task 
before it. I must, make it quite elear that our anxiety to secure a wider measure 
of active co-operation from the political parties in India by sending out Sir Stafiford 
Cripps in no way implies any lack of confidence in the ability or energy of the 
Executive Government of India. On the contrary, His Majesty's Government 
have the most complete confidence in the Viceioy, Lord Linlithgow, who baa 
handled contiimimsly a difficult situation with prudent wisdom, and whose vigoroua 
initiative has been invaluable in everything bearing on the conduct of the war. 
That confidence extends no less to the existing Executive Council. The Indian 
members, who form the majority of that Council, are men of high ability and 
experience in active politics, in administiation and business. Their patriotic will- 
ingness to stand aside for others who might command a greater measure of orga- 
nised political support is something that we have sincerely appreciated, as they, I 
feel sure, recognise the value we attach to their continued service to India at this 
critical time. 

What I have said of the Indian members applies equally to the European 
members and, indeed, to the whole of the administrative service- Indian and 
British, which have wrestled so ably with the innumerable problems carried by 
war conditions. 

The member for Ince and the Member for South-East Leeds, Major Miner, 
have made the suggestion that the woik of the India Office might be transferred 
to the Dominions Office. I think that suggestion is based upon a very insufficient 
realisation of the woik of the India Office. The main work of the India Office 
does not consist in controlling, restricting and interfering with India. Its main 
work is that of an agency in this country on behalf of the Government I he 
Government of India have in peace, and even more in war, a great army to main- 
tain. part of it directly drawn from this country and largely equipped from this 
country. In order to secure fiom the Government of this country and to give what 
India needs, she requires a very considerable military staff, 

India has neighbours which made the foreign policy of this country a matter 
of vital interest to her. From that point of view, again, she has to have consider- 
able staff here to keep in touch with the Foreign Office and see that Indian’s inter- 
ests are not neglected. Further, there is a vast range of economic problems which 
vitally concern India and with regard to which it is important to her to see that 
the policy of this country does not neglect Indian interests. All these matters, if 
India were a Self-Governing Dominion, would still have to be carried on, but car- 
ried on by an enlarged High CommiBaioner’s Office, like the Officee of Auatraiia 
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House and Canada House. But as long as the ultimate responsibility in these 
matters rests with the Secretary of State they must be conducted under his imme- 
diate eye, and he is still what the High Commissioners for l^ominions are in that 
sphere, at any rate the chief agent and the representative of the Government of 
India and of the interests of India. 

Mr. Gordon MacDonald : This is a very important point. Is this being put 
forward as a conclusive argument? Are we to understand that the High Commis- 
sioner should not do what is now being done by the Secietary of State? Would it 
not be right to remove the root cause of ail the trouble, mistrust and suspicion, 
and so give an indication of our sincerity ? 

Mr, Amery ; The reason is that the Dominions Office, which deals with only 
diplomatic and not administrative problems, could handle the problem of India if 
other matteis were handed over to representatives of the Indian Dominion Government. 
Meanwhile, to make an unreal pretence of the administration impossible that we 
were really changing the situation would be a mere sham and camouflage which 
would fail to impress any one. 

Major Milner : Has not India a High Commissioner here ? 

Mr. Amery : "yes, foi those economic purposes which are entirely within the 
discretion of the Government and Legislature of India, and they cover a wide 
field, but they do not cover the field ot those matters which must, lor the time 
being, still be the responsibility of the Secretary of State- 

To come back to India : We rely also no less upon the Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir Archibald WaveLl^ and upon all ranks in the fighting services of^ India. The 
Indian Army has a great trauition. of which those serving in it are justly proud. 
In this war it has won new gloi7 upon many a hard fought field. Side by side 
with it, its record has been shared by the troops which the Indian Piinces have, 
with, their accustomed loyalty, placed unreservedly at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India. India’s younger services, the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal 
Indian Air Force, have already proved their quality and earned high commenda- 
tion from all whom they have served. It is upon these trained and pioperly 
equipped services, together with their old British and newer Allied comrades in 
arms that India must rely for her defence whether on her outer manhes or in 
the case of actual invasion. In the latter event, the army can undoubtedly receive 
great help from the general body of the population. 

The steadfastness of the public in the face of danger and its eageiness to 
co-operate with the military authorities in every way including the whole field 

of civil defence, and to secure all infoimation and in gueiilla operations— all 
these things can be invaluable aid to the operating of the regular ti(>ops. We 

are glad to believe that Indian loiitical leaders are anxious to give that aid, even 
if they are not prepared to co operate on the lines which, in our opinion, would 
give the best results. All the same, it is to the trained officers and men of her 
regular forces and their effective and adequate equipment that India must look 
for her security now and in the years to come. Ihese were matteis into which 

the Lord Privy Seal also looked during his visit to India and the information and 

the suggestions he has brought back will be of the greatest value to us. 


House of Lords — London — 3rd. February 1942 
Meet Congress Half-way 
Loed Faeinodon’s Speech 

The situation in India was debated in the House of Lords on the 3rd. 
February 1942 when Lord Faring don (Labour) drew the attention of the Government 
to what he calhd one of the most urgent problems of the present time. He 
complained of complacency, and said that the situation was daily becoming more 
critical but nothing was being done to meet it. 

Turning to the negotiations between the Viceroy and the Indian leaders, 
Lord Faringdon deplored the fact that His Majesty’s Government should have 
thought fit to declare war on behalf of India without consulting the leaders of 
Indian public opinion. This, he believed, to be one of the most disastrous of the 
many unfortunate steps taken in legard to India since the outbreak of the war. 
A series of concessions had been offered by the Viceroy, who finally increased the 
size of his Council, giving the majority to Indian Members. But this offer still 
seemed insufficient to the Congress Party, for the very good reason, as the 
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Cong:ress Party had said in effect, that Indians could not be expected to fight 
for other people’s freedom when it was denied to themselves. 

It was, Lord Faringdon said, one of the complaints of Indians that indus- 
trialisation of their country had been handicapped by the jealousy of English 
industrialists. India had paid handsome dividends for anything done for her by 
Britain and in addition ro interest on something like a thousand millions sterling 
invested in India, that country paid annually something in the neighbourhood 
of 138 million sterling to this country. It was a substantial sum. Britain was 
under a considerable obligation to India. 

Lord Faringdon referred to the appalling poverty in India, and said that 
nevertheless Britain had been responsible for what progress there was in India 
and for her education and instruction in the art of government, and it was a 
compliment to us that Indians should wish to model their political institutions on 
those of Britain. 

It seemed veiy unfortunate, Lord Faringdon added, that His Majesty^s 
Government had not been able to make the promise of self-government for India 
more concrete. Unhappily, usefulness which the Atlantic Charter might have had 
in India was completely ruined by the statement by the Prime Minister that it 
did not apply to India. 

Lord Faringdon said that he wished to suggest some pratical steps towards 
ending the present deadlock, the danger of which became so pressing in the past 
few months, underlined by the situation in Malaya, from where one heard that 
the people of the country took little interest in the war. 

Lord Faringdon then referred to the former Premier of Burma, U Saw, who 
spoke to him of the extiemely diraeult position he (U Saw) would have to face 
if he returned to his coiihr.ry without some concession. "‘Evidently, he was 
unable to take home at least some satisfaction of his moderate demands. He is 
now accused of plotting with the Japanese. We are not given details. It is clear, 
however, that it would be the obvious thing for Japanese statesmen to approach 
disgruntled Burmese statesmen, particularly one in the outstanding position of 
Prime Minister. Whether he did a deal, or was in the process of doing a deal 
with the Japanese, we have not been told, but to call him a fifth columnist misses 
the fundamental issue, which is that we have failed to gain the affections and sup- 
port of these peoples.” 

“ The first of my suggestion,” Lord Faringdon said, is that the Government 
should state uji equivocally that it is their intention to give India self-government 
not an any future date, but now. It would seem that there are persons with 
whom Indian leaders would negotiate. Let these persons and the Government be 
prepared to completely Indianise the Viceroy’s Council, including Foreign Affairs 
and Defence Let them be prepared to treat such a council as a Provisional 
Government, and let it be part of the duty of that newly elected Council to take the 
necessary steps for the calling of a Constiiuent Assembly or a constitution making 
conference Finally, I would suggest that the Government should say that when 
this Assembly had reached a conclusion, the results of this Indian Constitution 
making would be introduced into Parliament as a Government measure, to be passed 
through Parliament within at most three years after the termination of the war.” 

Loid Faringdon said that the Government had declared that if the two prin- 
cipal parties in India would come to a settlement, the Government would ratify 
that settlement. But that was a somewhat unfair attitude. M'he Muslim League 
which claimed to speak for Muslims had put on paper demands which clearly could 
never be accepted by the Congress. But the Muslim League in fact did not speak 
for the Muslims of India and it was imnortant that people in Britain should realise 
that, and should not prevent an Indian settlement by playing into the hands of the 
Muslim extremists Tt seemed that the Muslim League could not represent a 
majority of the Muslims in India, and its present plan for the partition of 
India seemed to him to be not only impractical, but definitely retrograde. 

Lord Faringdon concluded by referring to the statement by Pandit Nehru on 
January 23, which seemed to him to be “ a declaration of absolutely primary im- 
portance, which His Majesty’s Government should meet half way.” 

The Marquis of Crewe^ Leader of the Liberal Party, said that he could not 
help feeling that Lord Faringdon overstated the matter somewhat when he treated 
the Congress Party as the real representatives of India. Nevertheless, the demands 
of the Congress had not been prepared for engaging in any form of n^otiation 
which could be described as such. 

The Marquis did not think it possible to blame the Viceroy for having started 
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a series of conversations between all the different parties, because if tbe Muslim 
League were taken as representing tbe extreme Right, theii the Congress could be 
said to represent the other side. More sober feeling had been expressed in 
Bombay. , , , , 

As to tbe demand that the Government should make a statement, he said 
that the powers of the Government in making statements were extremely limited 
as no Ministry could pledire a future Government or Parliament by saying that a 
constitutional change could take place at a particular time All that the Govern- 
ment could do was to say what they were prepared to do so long as they existed. 

The Marquis thought that the most hopeful line of advance was by extension 
of the powers of the Indian provinces and limitation of the duties and functions 
of the Central Government as far as possible, 

I'he speaker thought it was the desire of the Congress that suffrage should be 
universal, and hoped the Government would go as far as they possibly could to 
satisfy the real opinion of India and take action as soon as possible. 

Lord Wedgewood, in his maiden speech as a member or the Upper House, said 
that he wanted three things as far as India was concerned. Firstly, the disgrace of 
having the Japanese overrun India must be avoided. Secondly, they should get 
total Indian help now. 'rhirdly, he wanted to see India friendly and free. 

Lord Wedgewood asked the House to consider the manifold advantages of 
“ granting constitutions, province by province.” He said that he would have the 
Government reeriiit for the Indian army and workshops up to five million people, 
offering them, in the Churohillian manner, nothing, but blood and toil and tears 
and sweat for their co-operation. He would double the pay of every man in the 
regular Indian army, keeping half of it until the e d of the war and giving it to 
the solders in land, so that they would have something to fight for. 

The speaker concluded by asMng the House to do something to break down 
the colour bar which was destroying the finest empire the world had ever known. 

Lord Sanlcey said that the people of India were begging us not io keep India 
always in a state of tutelage. Not one could withhold the price for the magnificent 
help India has rendered to our fighting forces. The Indian army had been largely 
Indianis^. Would it not, he asked, be wise to try some further Indianisation of the 
civil authority ? If the leaders of moderate opinion in India would put up a 
reasonable plan, acceptable to themselves and to the major Indian parties, they 
would have rendered a public service. 

Ijord Rankmllour (Conservative) asked how, after two years of the stress of 
war, the Viceroy, who had a task of immense difficulty, could be asked to carry 
out such a programme as Lord Faringdon had suggested. The Viceroy could not 
act without some Indian concurrence. One proposal put up would mean giving a 
blank cheque to the Congress and the other to the Muslims of vivisection of India. 

Lord Rankeillour added that the Viceroy had been asked to make gestures. He 
had made gestures. He bad called Indian Members to his Council. He had 
freed political prisoners, and it had availed him nothing more than did for 
Britain the remittance of Southei’n Ireland's debts and the handing over to them 
of ports. 

Lord Cecil said there was profound anxiety as to the fulfilment of the 
promise of Dominion Status, and he wondered if something might not be done 
by transferring the great apparatus of the Government known as the India Office 
to the Dominioim Office, which would, at any rate, be something positive and 
definite in the fulfilment of the promise. 

Lord Bailey said that this was no time for manoeuvring or standing on 
punctilios. "We should be as hold as we were in the case of Syria in making our 
declarations. It had been said that constitutional changes could not be carried 
out in war time, but the most momentous declaration in Indian history, that of 

1917, was made during war, and the Montagu -Chelmsford Report was signed in 

1918, the most critical part of that war. It would, however, be exceedingly difficult 
to solve the deadlock without some idea as to what they were aiming at. The 
India Act of 1935 was the fruit of more careful and prolonged consideration than 
the British people had ever given to any Dominion or empire constitution. That 
constitution was the Federation of a United India. What place, Lord Hailey 
asked, was to be assiirned to the Indian States were we now to agree, at the instance 
of the Muslims, to divide up that united India. 

Lord Hailey thought that a satisfactory declaration by His Majesty’s 
Government, either giving the date or pre«»cribing the method whereby the two 
parties in India could decide that they had arrived at a stage when a declara- 
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tion of that nature would help them to come together, would be a very strong 
argument. 

Lord Hailey asked if the differences between the Government and the prin- 
cipal political parties in India could have impaired the war eSort. We had often, 
he said, been told that, but for these differences, India would have been far better 
prepared. But, he said, whatever had been the relations between the Indian 
Government and the British people, Indian political parties would not have been 
found ready to incur the expense of mechanising a modern army. There was 
compelling urgency to end these political differences, and attempt some form of 
reconcilation if the war effort was not to be seriously impaired. He asked if it 
was not possible that the position could be readjusted by making the provinces 
themselves constituent units of construction in the Central Legislature. 

Lord Catto (Liberal) deprecated talk about Indians hating the British. “These 
people do not hate us. I am perfectly friendly with these political leaders, and 
for forty years. Lord Hailey was one of the best loved men in India.” 

Lord Oatto added that India was blessed with vast resources in manpower, 
war material and manufacturing capacity, but her war effort had not been developed 
on a scale consistent with those great resources. This apathy was mainly due to 
the existing political situation. Many Indian leaders still did not feel that this 
was their war, and without those men to house their fellow countrymen, it was 
dfficult to bring home to the peoples of India the political situation and to get 
the maximum war effort. The apathy will continue unless we can solve the 
constitutional problem and the promise of Dominion Status is fulfilled. There 
were, he said, only two things of real importance The first was that whatever the 
solution, it must, in fact, be only Dominion Status. The second was that the 
Central Executive must be so constituted that it cannot be under the sole control 
of any one community. 


House of Lords — London — 29th. April 1942 

Devonshiee on Oripps’ Mission 

The main object of the Draft Declaration which Sir Stafford Cripps took to 
India was to overcome Indian suspicion that the British desire for a prior 
agreement among Indian politicians was a device to postpone Indian Self-Government, 
declared the Under-Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Devonshire, opening 
the debate on India in the Lords on the 29th. April 1942. He added, “I oelieve 
we have achieved a very valuable result in this direction.’’ 

The Cripps Mission had been wrongly interpreted in some quarters as an 
eleventh hour act of repentance in Britain, brought about by the war situation 
in India. “It was nothing of the kind. It was actually the continuation of a 
policy consistently pursued by the British Government for many months, 
mdeed years.” 

The Duke of Devonshire continued : Sir Stafford Cripps found himself con- 
fronted with a number of conflicting claims from various leaders of Indian opinion. 
The Lord Privy Seal's task was to find some means by which these differing, 
even conflicting elements could be brought together to determine their own future. 
He went out with a Draft Declaration, framed with a view not only to securing 
the agreement of as many sections of opinion as possible, but also —since we have 
been definitely accused of relying on Indian disagreement to perpetuate our rule 
in India — containing provisions which would prevent the refusal of a large minority 
to co-operate from holding up the majority in their demand for self-government. 

“Sir Stafford Cripps has told of the various stages of his discussions and the 
difficulties which arose. On all minor difficulties he had absolutely an unanswerable 
case. The difficulty arose in the division of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government here— how they were to be divided and 
proportioned. Sir Stafford Cripps got over that difficulty by offering to Indian 
poluical leaders seats for representative Indians on the War Cabinet and the 
Pacific Council. He was then confronted by a further less tangible and even more 
difficult problem. In modern practice the Commander-in-Ohief in India is also 
the Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, the one man who has functions and 
activities which may bring the two halves of Ms personality into active conflict. 
The Indian demand was that the functions and activities of the O-in-O and Defence 
Minister should be divided, that his political function should be transferred forth- 

to Indian hands, while his military activities should remain untouched. Any 
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«ach aeuaration would be a very long and complicated oiDerateon and one wWch, at 
this crS moment of wai. wbuld throw into utter chaos the whole gradation 

“ ^“Th^Duke of Devonshire claimed that the Mission was not a faille. “I believe 
it has done ve^ much to destroy suspicions both in India and elsewhere that we 
were not rtally in earnest when we said we wanted a united India enjoying self- 
nt » ^The Duke thought that the Mission had also had an educational 
fXe™ e sail chSer for some Indian politicians The presence of Indian 
representatives in Washington and Chungking was another instance of India’s steady 

constitownal advanecj^^.^ still. Its progress is a continuous one. I suppose that 
in the whole historv of the world no nobler or more niagnificent chance was ever 
offered than that of trying to create out of the vast sub-continent of India a free 
united and self-governing nation,” concluded the Duke of Devonshire. 

Referring to what ho called a “ technical breakdown Lord ^**’^‘‘* 

leader said it never seemed to bim that there was a boxful chance that the Dc- 
ctotiorwould find immediate acceptance. Sir Stafford Ciiots was the most suit- 
able choice and no responsibility for the breakdown dcyolveo on him._ Lord Orewe 
bought it incredible to suppose that Indian leaders-skilled and experienc^ men,- 
OTull have believed that His Majesty’s Government could possibly accept the abrupt 
and immediate change involved in their counter-proposals. Ihe last word must 
rMt as now with the Viceroy-in-Couneil. The Oripps expedition was not a wasted 
effort. India’s constitution would work out well, but it must take some Ume to 

reach fu g0j(j jig ^as puzzled by the sudden failnre Of the Mission when 

it seemed on the point of success. “ We cannot leave things as they are. Canada 
was able to develop her system of government slowly, but I do not think India 
can afford to day to remain as it is,” ^ 

Dealing with Defence, Lord Strabolgl thought that the British 
ahonld have sei2:ed with both hands the offer by leading Indians to 
neoole for the defence of India, He was of opinion that the new move should come 
from British and not from Indian politicians and that negotiations should be imme- 

said that if agreement had been reached now,^ it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle, but Sir Stafford Oripps had achieved something 
more important* He had established the sincerity of this country in the eyes of 
Indians and the world. 

Lord Bailey said the British Government had gone to very great lengths and 
had regained the political initiative which it had been thought we had lost, and 
we were now in a position to invite the co-operation of many Indian element 
which hitherto had been deterred from associating themselves with us more fully. 
We had re-established our credit with the outside world. 

In Lord Hailey’s opinion, the breakdown had come because the Congress 
were not able to secure leadership for themselves. The other issues raised were 
merely a convenient method for obscuring that fact. Beal progress was impossible 
until Indians themselves had further solved the communal tangle. 

The Earl of Warwick (Conservative), in his maiden speech, said that the eman- 
cipation of India further than that proposed by the Government meant the handing 
ovCT the population to only three per cent of the population without any reserva- 
tions at all. He urged the Government to remind the Indian extremist that even 
the most benevolent people have the right to be roused and that it is impossible for 
us to be forced to accept an agreement against good sense and reasonable judgment 
at a time of our most acute adversity.” 

Lord Eankeillor said that he would have been more anxious if the scheme had 
been accepted because there would have been difficult and complex problems to be 
got over in future, whereas now they had been brought out and there was time to 
discuss their solution. , 

Lord Caito said the purpose or intention of the Declaration couid not possibly 
be misunderstood and it was a sincere attempt to battle with conditions as they 
actually exist Sir Stafford Oripps had grappled manfully with the difficulties. 
Unless the ideals for which we are working are soon brought to frnitioo, distrust 
would again arise. 

Lord Samusl (Liberal) paid a tribute to Sir Stafford Oripps’ strenuous efforts. 
He viewed with great anxiety the provision in the proposals that any provinoe 
free to vote itself out of the Indian Union. This, he said, would lead ^to the 
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ing of regional armies and he was gravely concerned with the possible consequences 
of this policy. It would merely settle one minority problem and create a dozen new 
ones. " India must act as a unit and internecine conflict and war must be avoided. 
The Viceregal position means in fact that he combines the role of a Constitutional 
Monarch with that of Prime Minister and a separation of these two functions must 
be an essential part of any functional change in the constitutional structure of India.” 
The air had been cleared and he most earnestly hoped that fresh endeavours would 
be made. 

Viscount Bennetty former Canadian Prime Minister, said there was nothing in 
the Statute of Westminster which contemplates the independence of the Dominions. 
« There is nothing there that implies separation, but there is a section in that 
Statute that expressly recognises that supremacy of this Parliament before any Domi- 
nion ever becomes independent. 

Lord Simon emphasised the sincerity with which the negotiations were con- 
ducted and the fact that the inherent complexities of the Indian political problems 
had been brought home to the world. “Indian political reformers have naturally 
tended to develop their ideas for Indian Self-Government strictly upon lines that 
had been followed by British institutions. The British scheme of Self-Government 
is not the only scheme in the world. It does not follow that you will necessarily 
arrive at the best solution by treating a model with which we are familiar as 
though it were a ‘sealed pattern.’ The plan upon which we laboured so hard is 
rejected by the Congress for exactly the opposite reason for which the Muslim League 
rejected it, which is a very significant and disturbing fact. The difficulty can only 
be solved by exercise by Indian leaders themselves of the highest gifts of states- 
manship and goodwill. The British Government will gladly do everything it can, but 
Indian politicians are right when they say that the responsibility for framing the 
constitution and getting over the difficulties must primarily rest with them.” 

It would be a complete error to say that there was not a great deal of good 
feeling between individual Muslims and Hindus. *‘No doubt developments will be 
on the way, but do not imagine that it will come without strain,” pointed out Lord 
Simon. “Sweep out the British members (of the Viceroy’s Council) as I dare say 
it is quite right to do, but you do not solve the problem. You create a new 
difficulty. The important thing in this new proposal of the British Government 
is that it recognises that there is only one method, that is, leaving Indians to 
frame their own constitution. I do not see how anybody could go further than 
this. In that plan we undertook to accept and to implement forthwith the 
constitution so framed. We selected the method of treaty, because there can be 
nothing more level between two partners than treaty.” 

Lord Simon emphasised that a British-framed scheme was liable to be rejected 
as an attempt to foist a constitution on India. On the other hand leaving the 
framing of the constitution to India left the British Government open to a quite 
unfounded charge that it was relying on communal differences and feeling quite 
safe that they would be unable to achieve their purposes. “Therfore, we offered 
the scheme of a constitution-making body. We will strain every nerve, as the 
Viceroy does, to make the best arrangement Indians desire for this constitution- 
making body. Nothing can be plainer from the Government plan than that it is not 
proposed and is not thought to be possible to make constitutional changes in the 
Government of India during the war.” There is no analogy between the responsible 
government in this country, by which the Commons could turn out a government 
and the form proposed by the Congress, many of whose members are not in the 
Central legislature. 

“You cannot have Responsible Government unless the Ministers are responsi- 
ble to somebody”, continued Lord Simon. “You would have a Congress majority 
placed in the Centre which cannot be removed and which is responsible to no 
body except the Congress organisation...! apologise for keeping your Lordships 
for so long. This is a subject which fascinates everybody who has ever had to 
deal with it. We must strive our very utmost to fulfil that which we have set 
out to do.” 

Referring to the Indian leaders’ declarations that come what may, the Indian 
people would never accept Japanese domination, the Lord Chancellor concluded, 
“It may be out of these trials and tribulations that more light will come 
and, when it does, nobody will have more reason to rejoice than the British 
Parliament.” 
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Chronicle of Events 

July 1942 

His Excellency the Governor- General’s Executive Council was 
extended ; and it was announced from New Delhi that His Majesty 
the King was pleased to approve the appointment of Sir O. P. 
Eamaswami Aiyar, K.C.S.I., Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, Sir B. G. 

Benthall, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sir J. P. Sri vast a va, and Khan Bahadur 
Sir Mohammad Usman, K.G I.E., to the Executive Council of the 
Governor- General of India. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai resigned his membership of the Congress 
Working Committee. 

His Highness the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, at the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes in Bombay, expressed the determination of the 
Princes to fight for the King-Emperor and the defence of the Motherland. 

Pandit Jawhaiial Nehru declared at Nagpur that the Indians 
being a subject people could not help China. Pandit Nehru deplored 
the condition of education in the country due to the war situation. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in his book 
“Ereedom and India,” complained : “We are charged with professing 
a fight for freedom and democracy in Europe while denying both 
to India.” 

Mr, O. Bajagopalachari resigned his membership of the Congress 
and the Assembly. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution urging the 
withdrawal of the British power from India and pleaded with the 
British Government to accept the Congress proposal. On the failure 
of the appeal, the Congress intended to utilise all its non-violent 
strength for the vindication of the political rights and liberty of 
India, under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

At the All- India Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur Rao 
Bahadur N. Sivaraj M.Ij.A. (Central) declared : “If we now help the 
Allies in winning the war, I assure you that a settlement of our 
problem will go before the tribunal of the United Nations.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, said in New 
Delhi* : (re : negotiation with the Congress) : “If this refers to India’s 
right to Independence, it is certainly not a matter for negotiation. 
It is a fundamental principle which must be recognized by the 
United Nations. But if this question refers to arrangements for the 

duration of the war it is quite obvious to my mind that matters 

of this nature can only be settled by negotiation”. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Bhopal said : “The recent 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee and the pronouncement 
of Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders have created a most 
dangerous and most serious situation in the country.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article entitled *To every Japanese”, 
said : “I would ask you to make no mistake a -^out the fact that you 
will be sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a 
willing welcome from India.” 
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Dr. Syed Mahmud, Minister, of Bihar, and a member of the Congress 
Working Committee, said at Patna : ‘‘The Congress is always prepared 
for a settlement with the British Government if its essential demands 
are conceded.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru wrote in a letter to the Times, “Nothing 
can he more dangerous in its implications or consequences than the 
Wardha proposals, particularly at a juncture like this.” 

Mr. M. S- Aney said at Nagpur : “The Cripps’ proposal should 

be accepted these proposals gave all parties the chance of coming 

together and evolving a line of action for Government.” 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said at Poona ; “The visit of Sir Stafford 
Cripps was a calamity to India and the Allied cause. It was the 
biggest diplomatic failure. 

Mr. Y. D. Savarkar wanted to resign the Presidentship of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, on account of ill health. 

1st Professor Conpland, Professor of Colonial History at Oxford, surveying 
the Cripps’ ftlission^s negotiation, in a booklet published in London, 
observed : “As regards both Anglo-Indian and Hindii-Moslem relations the 
Cripps’ Mission has opened a new phase of the Indian question.” 

The Government of Bombay decided to institute a State Medical Faculty to 
hold examinations leading up to the registrable medical qualifications in 
Allopathy, pending the conversion of the Government Medical Schools at 
Poona and Ahmedabad into Medical Colleges. 

Pandit Jawhaxlal Nehru, in an interview to the "^News ChromeW^ said : 
*‘We want all Indians to have the will to resist Japanese aggression and never 
to submit and to help China to the best ot our ability. But it is impossible 
to do these things effectively within the frame work of the present structure 
and policy in India. Kisks must be taken in the attempt to change this, 
but complacently to allow it to remain is the greatest of all risks. The defence 
of India can only be effective under a free Government with the full co-opera- 
tion and good-will of the Indian people.” 

Mr. Rajendra Prosad discussed the political situation with Mahatma Gandhi 
at Wardhaganj. The discussion included Gandhiji’s proposed new movement. 
Mr. Kher, ex-Premier of Bombay, had further talks with Mahatma Gandhi 
on the constructive programme about village self-sufficiency. Mr. C. Eajagopala- 
chari, apprised Mahatma Gandhi of the trend of his discussions with Mr. Jinnah, 
who insisted on his demand of Pakistan in his talks with Mr. Rajagopalachari. 

The Council of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee held 
two sittings at Gorakhpur. — It discussed the general situation in the country 
in the light of the international situation. 


2nd. It was announced from New Delhi that His Majesty the King was pleased 
to approve the appointment of Sir G. P. Eamaswami Iyer, K.G.s.i., K.O.I.e, 
Dr. B. E. Ambedker, Sir E. C. Bentball, Sir Jogendra Singh, Sir J. P. Srivastava] 
K.B.E., and Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad Usman, k.c.le., to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General of India, 

The following appointments to portfolios were made by the Governor-General : 

Member in charge of Information- Sir O. P. Eamaswami Iyer in succession 
to the late Et. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydaii. 

Member in charge of Civil Defence— Sir J. P. Srivastava, in succession to the 
late Hon’ble Dr. Eaghabendra Rao. 

Member for War Transport, and for Ports and Air respectively consequent on 
the appointment of Sir Andrew Clow, late Member in charge of Communications 
to be Governor of Assam— Sir E. G. Benthall and Khan Bahadur Sir Mohammad 
Usman. 

Member for Defence.— The Hon’ble Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon. 

Commerce Member— The Hon. Mr. N. E. Barker, to succeed the Hon’ble 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Eamaswami Mudaliar* on his appointment as a representa- 
tive of India on the War Cabinet. 


Member in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands in 
succession to the Hon’ble Mr. N. E. Barker— Sir Jogendra Singh. 
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Member-in -chargee of the Department of Labour in succession to the Hon’ble 
Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon— Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

The portfolio of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, in future to be 
designated the War Portfolio. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, vSecretary of State for India, said at question time in the 
House of Commons, that he had received a letter from the Glasgow Trades 
Council (a Labour Organization) asking for the reopening of negotiations and 
that he was replying that the Government’s attitude was clearly stated by 
himself and Sir Stafford Oripps on Apnl 28- 

He added : “Statements already made show that the Viceroy will always be 
willing to listen to suggestions made within the framework of our previous 
proposals by any representative body of Indian public opinion. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah, in a Press interview in Bombay, said that he felt that 

the only way Britain could do justice was by handing over “Moslem homelands 

to the Moslems and Hindu homelands to the Hindus.” This, he said, was a 
practical proposition and would cause the least amount of trouble and friction. 
The Pakistan Scheme was just and reasonable both for Hindus and Moslems. 
He characterized the Congress proposal for a “united and democratic government 
for the whole of India” as one which could and would mean for all intents 

and purposes, a Hindu Raj and Hindu domination, over a hundred million 

Moslems. 

Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai resigned his membership of the Congress Working 
Committee on account of ill health and addressed a letter to the effect to 
Maulana Azad. 

3rd. Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India, in visiting Manchester, met 
a number of Indian trainees who wore woiking at engineering factories in 
the north-west. 

Mr. A. G. Sen, presiding at the quarterly general meeting of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed the problem of food- 
supply in the country. Mr. Sen referred particularly to the position in regard 
to the supply of rice, salt and sugar. In this connexion, he expressed his 
approval of the Government’s **Giow more food” campaign. 

His Highness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, in a statement at the meeting 
of the Chamber of Princes, in Bombay, reiterated the determination of the 
Princes to face and fight the difficulties ahead with all their resources for their 
King-Emperor, for the defence of their Motherland and for the world cause 
at stake. 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent a message of Greeting and Goodwishes to the 
President of the United States on the occasion of the American Independence 
Day. 

The adjourned meeting of the Provincial Organizing Committee, set up by 
the Progressive Coalition Party was held at the Calcutta residence of the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, with Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq in the chair. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting held under the 
presidentship of Pandit Suraj Bali Pandey, President of the Gorakhpur District 
Congress Committee, at Gorakhpur, observed : “We do not want the Germans 
or the Japanese to come to India. We will fight- jbhem with or without arms.” 

4tli. The High Commissioner for India, Sir Azizul H^que, visited Liverpool. He 
was met by Sheikh Abdul Hamid and Mr. M. U.'.Bakhit, the Indian Seamen’s 
Welfare Officer. . > 

Sir Azizul Haque, in a speech at Chester, said : “Today, India holds the 
most important key position”. Sir Azizul outlined India’s contribution of an 
average of 40,000 Seamen to the British mercantile services, the enlistment of 
50,000 men voluntarily to the army every month, and the development of 
industry on a scale which could not be believed by any one unless he went 
to India. India had been so organised that she was able to provide a very 
large amount of war munitions. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, speaking at a big Red Shirt gathering at Babra, 
near Gharsadda, criticised the British Government for not taking Indians into 
their confidence. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the HaHjan : *T have to pay a heavy price for 
having drawn up an entrancing picture of a free India without a single 
British soldier.” 

The Mysore Legislative Council concluded its discussion on the cut motionis 
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on the Budget for 1942-43, and voted all the demands. Mr. D. H. Ohandra- 
sekharia, President of the Council, presided. 

Pandit Jawbarial Nehru, addressing a public meeting at Nagpur, declared 
that Indians at the moment being a subject nation, could not help China. 
Unless India was free she could not give China any help. Pandit Nehru added 
that Britain professed to be fighting for freedom and democracy, yet she 
denied these to peoples in her Empire. The result was that a subjugated country 
like India developed resentment and hatred towards Britain. 

Mahatma Gandhi, writing on the Jodhpur situation in the Harijan, advised 
the workers to observe restraint in language. He offered his condolences to the 
widow and children of Mr. Balmukund Bisa. 

The Government of India decided to appoint an Officer to make a special 
study of the all-India aspects of problems connected with the supply and 
prices of articles of common consumption. 

Mr. B. G. Holdsworth, oj.E., i.c.s., Establishment Officer to the Government 
of India, was appointed Civil supplies Commissioner (Bice and Miscellaneous) 
in addition to his duties as Establishment officer. 

5th. Mr. Meherally, Mayor of Bombay, opening the National Youths’ Conference 
at the Bt. Mary^s Hall, George Town, exhorted Indian Youths to follow the 
lead of Mahatma Gandhi, whose voice was more than ever the voice of India, 

Dr. B, S. Moonje, presiding over the second Mysore State Hindu Mahasabha 
Conference at Bangalore, said that the Hindu Mahasabha movement was, in its 
merit, entirely and strictly national and was always prepared to deal with 
the communal problems in a spirit of equality and justice. 

Pandit Jawbarial Nehru wrote in the National Herald : “Truth, '-they say, 

is the first casualty in war. There are many other casualties I do not know 

in which category education will fall. In India, education is apparently 
considered a luxury in war time by Military or Civil authorities. Already 
many Schools have been closed and probably many more will suffer the 
same fate.’* 

The Government of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance identical with the 
Turbulent Areas Ordinance promulgated during the latter part of 1941, in 
view of the recurrence of disturbances in Dacca. 

Mr. V. D, Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a statement 
from Bombay appreciating the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
said : “It constitutes a step forward in the direction of constitutional progress, 
larger Indian is action and non-officialisation of the Council is also an improve- 
ment on the present state of things.” 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation at 
Poona, several resolutions touching on the various aspects of the political life 
of the country were passed.— Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy, President of the 
Federation, was in the chair. 

Mr. N. Kalyankiishnan, presiding over the South India Students and National 
Defence Convention held at Salem, stressed the imperative need for national 
unity and a National Government to organise resistance to foreign aggression. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru issued a statement from Allahabad on the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He said : “In my opinion the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, though it raises the number of Indians 
to ten, does not really betoken any change in the political and institutional 
character of the council or its powers. It is only the continuation of the 
policy of the Declaration of August 8, 1940.” 

6th. The Congress V?orkmg Committee met at Wardha, under the presidency of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Government of Bihar prohibited the export of rice outside the province. 

Dr. Cyril. Fon, Director General, Geological Survey of India, in a talk to a 
gathering of industrialists and journalists in New-Delhi, dealt with India’s 
great mineral wealth and efforts to discover and develop it through the 
Utilization Branch of the Geological Survey of India. 

The Government of India informed the Bengal Chamber of Commerce that 
the question of granting compensation for goods abandoned by owner and 
goods seized by the enemy, would be considered after the war. 

In the Mysore Legislative Council, non-official business was taken up. Mr 
D. H. Ohandrasekharia occupied the chair. 

7tli» Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India was asked by Mr. Stephen 
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Davis (Labour) in the House of Commons whether “with a view to rendering 
unnecessary the retention in India of British, American and other troops now 
there he will make immediate approaches to leaders of the Indian National 
Congress in order to establish a National Government in India so that the 
people shall be inspired to organise the defence of their own country.’’ 
Mr. Amery replied : “No. The forces now in India are indispensable for the 
safety of India and for victory of the Allied cause and will be retained until 
victory is achieved.” 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, reviewing his three years’ stewardship of the 
Commerce Department of the Government of India, at a meeting of the 
Madras Economic Association, claimed that though spectacular results by way 
of starting “big basic industries” were not achieved during the period, a number 
of “ancillar^f and auxiliary industries had been started, which would provide the 
base for basic industries.” 

At the session of the Congress Working Committee held at Sewagram, 
Mahatma Gandhi reiterated his views already expressed in the Harijan, both 
with regard to his attitude towards the British Government and the communal 
problem. 

The Monshoor, the official organ of the All-India Muslim League, wrote 
from New Delhi : “In spite of the strong position of the rank and file of the 
Congress Party, Mr. C, Rajagopalachari, with firmness and determination is 
doing propaganda for his great mission to effect a settlement between the 
Congress and the Muslim League.” 

A Press Note from Bombay, stated ; “Since the Government of Bombay 
undertook a review of the cases of persons who are being detained under its 
order under Rule 26 of the Defence of India Rules, out of 84 communist 
detenus, who were under detention on January, 1, 1942, 47 have been released 
up to date. The remaining cases are under consideration.” 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, addressing a public meeting in Madras, which was 
held to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the Chinese wax of resistance, emphasised 
that the people of this country should shoulder the task of defending it from 
the Japanese. He also pointed out that there was no difference between the 
“Pakistan” of his conception and that of Mr. Jinnah and the communists. 

8th. The Congress Working Committee resumed its discussion on the general 
political situation at Sevagram. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a special interview to British and American Press 
correspondents at Wardha, observed : “The Congress position is very much 
changed since Sir Stafford Cripps’ departure. The Congress is not prepared to 
accept what it was willing to then. The rank and file felt great relief when 
the negotiations failed, I would have got the passive approval of the Congress 
to a settlement with Sir Stafford Cripps but now it is not possible to secure 
that passive approval.” 

Sir Azizul Haque, High Commissioner for India in London, replying to the 
reception by the British Council in Liverpool, said : “India has her differences, 
but what country in the world is without its differences ? Ours is a vast 
country and therefore it is natural we should have many languages but please 
remember that Indians are essentially a united people despite their many 
languages and creeds. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in the foreword to the volume 
of his speeches, under the title “India and Freedom”, said : “There is no charge 
to which British public opinion has been more sensitive than the reproach that 
our policy towards India bears no relation to our professed war aims. We are 
charged with professing a fight for freedom and democracy in Europe while 
denying both to India.” 

9th. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in his letter to the President of the Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee, in reply to the latter’s communication, calling upon him 
to show cause why disciplinary action should not be taken against him, wrote : 
“In order to be absolutely free to carry on my campaign for converting the 
Congress from its present policy, I have decided to resign my membership of 
the Congress and to tender my resignation of the Assembly membership at the 
meeting of the Party on the l5th. July.” 

Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, labour Member-designate of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in an interview in Bombay, observed; “What is wrong with the present 
politicians in India is their conception of majority rule. Just as the minority 
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has no right to veto the decision of the majority, so also the majority has no 
right to rule over the minority against its consent*” 

The Congress Working Committee had another sitting at Sevagram, 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a Press interview said : “Whatever we do our 
desire and intention are clear— we do not wish to injure the cause of China 
or the defence of India. It is obvious that any step we may take against the 
British Government may be fail of perils* The problem before the Congress is 
to take steps to increase the people’s spirit of resistance.” 

The Bombay Government issued orders regarding the requisitioning and 
acquisition of properties for defence purposes, including A. R. P.— Collectors 
of districts and other requisitioning authorities were instructed to give, in 
consultation with the local defence authorities, as much notice as possible 
to persons who were to be evicted from their lands or buildings, and see that no 
person was evicted unnecessarily^ 

lOtb. The Congress Working Committee held further discussions at Sevagram 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s hut on the draft resolution on the political situation 
prepared by Mahatma Gandhi* 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar in a statement in Madras, said : ‘T am convinced 
that if the Congress accepts the principle ^of territorial self-determination 
that I have proposed in my A. 1. O. C. resolution, we can make Mr. Jinnah 
and his League accept it and join the Congress in a united political front.” 

It was officially announced from Lahore that in response to the request 
made by beoparis, the Punjab Government decided to recuifc the tax payable 
under the Punjab General Sales Tax Act for 1941-42. 

Professbr Reginald Oouplaud in a broadcast talk from. London, said ; “It is 
no longer a question of Britain giving India freedom* It is for India to take 
it.” He added, “Sir Stafford Crippa gave Indian politics just what was needed, 
a dose of realism. For the first time Indian Nationalists believed that Britain’s 
promise to give independence was genuine.” 

11th. The Congress Working Committee met at Sevagram. Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru presented an alternative resolution which defined more clearly the 
meaning of Mahatma Gandhi’s demand for the British withdrawal and the 
stages by which the object was to be achieved. 

The Congress Working Committee issued a series of instructions for the 
guidance of the people who were affected on account of evacuation or other 
orders involving loss, either temporary or permanent, of landed property, 
motor vehicleB and boats. 

The "Government of India’s attitude regarding Press reports about the 
behaviour of troops towards the civil population in some cases, was contained 
in a letter from Sir Frederick Piickle, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Information and Broadcasting to the President of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

The Government of Bengal issued an order under the Defence of India 
Rules directing wholesale dealers in the city dealing in essential commodities 
and foodstuffs as rice, wheat, flour, atta, salt, sugar, soft coke, matches, 
kerosene oil, mustard oil, dais and coconut oil not to withhold from sale any 
of the commodities to any retail dealer or other customer in quantities 
normally supplied by him, and also not to refuse to furnish cash memos or 
receipts for the commodities sold, 

Mr. K. Santanam m.l.a., (Central) resigned bis membership of the Congress 
and the Central Assembly, 

Mr. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, in a statement to the Associated Press, 
observed : *T have not yet taken any steps to give a practical shape to my 
idea of having a Progressive Muslim League, because I wish to make one 
final appeal to the Muslim League to render me justice.” 

His Excellency Sir Maurice Hallett, Governor of the United Provincea, 
replying to an address presented by the Municipal Board of Badaun, made 
a strong criticism of “those defeatists and those destructive critics, of whom 
there are far too many in this country. 

^ Mr. V, D. Savarkar, replying to an address at Lahore, said that the Hindus 
no circumstance were to permit the Pakistan Scheme to materialise. He 
would fight it tooth and nail. 

12th. At the Congress Working Committee meeting at Wardha, further discussion 
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on Mahatma Gandhi’s draft resolution, with particular reference to some of the 
objections raised against the draft took place* 

In reply to General Wavell’s message of greetings on the fifth anniversary 
of China’s struggle against Japanese aggression, Marshal Ohiang Kaisekh 
sent a message of appreciation. He said ; “I deeply appreciate your greetings 
to me and our fighting forces on the fifth anniversary of our War of resistance. 
Such sentiments of friendship and words of encouragement as embodied in 
your message are all the more gratifying for the very reason that they come 
directly from comrades in arms bound by the ties of Common destiny and ideals- 

To observe the All-India Detenu Release Day, a public meeting was held 
at Royapettah, Madras, under the auspices of the Provincial Trade Union 
Congress, the Friends of the Soviet Union, the Madras Students’ Organization, 
and the various Trade Unions in the city, Mr. F. N. Ganesan presided. 

ISth. Sir A. Ramasvvami Mudaliar, replying to addresses presented to him by 
the Southern India Millowners’ Association and the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce at Coimbatore, said : ‘‘There was no doubt that at the end of 
this war India would rise to the full status of nationhood and citizenship 
and occupy that place in the comity of nations which was her due.” 

The Congress Working Committee spent another day discussing Mahatma 
Gandhi’s draft resolution without coming to any final conclusion. 

A meeting of the Hindix-Moslem Women’s Unity Committee was held at the 
residence of the Nawab Begum of Dacca at which the programme of work to 
be undertaken was discussed and decided upon. 

14th, The Congress "Working Committee released a 700 word resolution on the 
political situation 'i'he resolution gave a brief resume of the stand taken by 
the Congress. It urged the withdrawal of the British power from India, pointing 
out that the Congress wished to take no hasty step and would like to avoid, 
as far as possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United Nation 
and pleaded with the British Government to accept the Congress proposal. If 
the appeal failed the Congress would then be reluctantly compelled to utilise 
all its non-violent strength for the vindication of the political rights and liberty 
of India under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. — After the resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee was released for publication, Mahatma 
Gandhi, in a Press interview ^ explained the implications of the resolution 
and answered a number of questions put to him by newspaper correspondents. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem League, in a statement 
in Bombay, referred to an article by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan in which. 
Gandhiji asked : “Have Pakistanists attempted to convert oppositionists in a 
friendly way ?” 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealing with the Hur disturbances 
in Sindh, declared that considerable progress had been made towards bringing 
a very difficult and dangerous situation under control. 

15th. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in a statement issued from Bombay, said : “Those 
responsible for the Congress Working Committee’s resolution are faulty of either 
practising colossal self-deception or of trying to fool the people.” 

4:t the meeting of the Congress Legislative Party (Madras), Mr. O. Rajagopala- 
ehari announced his decision to resign his membership of the Madras Legislative 
Party and of the Assembly. 

The Hon. Mr. B. Sambamurti decided to tender his resignation . of the office 
of Speaker of the Assembly as also of his seat in the House. 

Sir 8. Radhakrishnan dwelt on the international situation and on the Congress 
resolution, speaking at a function at Benares. 

l€tli* Pandit Jawharlal Nehru at a Press Conference in New Delhi explained 
the implications of the demand of the Congress for the withdrawal of British 
power from India. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari communicated to the Governor of Madras his resig- 
nation of membership of the Madras Legislative Assembly, as also that of Dr. 
T. S. Rajan, Mr, S. Ramnathan, P. Ratnaveluthevar, Mr. Subramaniam, Mr, 
R. S. V. Aiyar, Mr. V. T. Venkatachari and Mr. Abdul Kadir. 

H- E. the Governor of Madras in his speech at Bellary observed : “I beg 
everybody to read my remarks in the newspaper and try to realise how little and 
petty our differences are as compared with the great things we have yet to do 
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to prevent the Axis domination of the world. We have got to think big and 
act quick.” 

17tb. Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in the course of an 
interview to the United Press in New Delhi, observed : “The Congress would 
not be satisfied with anything but the immediate declaration of independence 
and the transfer of full power to the hands of Indians.'' 

Dr. Kajendra Prasad, in an interview at Jubbulpore, said : “The demand for 
the British withdrawal is not actuated by a desire to embarrass, but the motive 
behind is to enable India to defend herself and to help the Allies in winning 
the war by bringing India’s wholehearted support to the Allied cause.” 

18tb. Rao Bahadur N Sivaraj m.l.a., (Central) in the course of his presidential 
address at the All-India Depressed Classes Conference at Nagpur, said : “We 
know and feel that unless the Allies succeed in defeating the Axis, India has 
no chance of becoming a free country. If we now help the Allies in winning 
the war, I assure you that a settlement of our problem will go before the 
tribunal of the United Nations and will receive consideration which has not been 
hitherto bestowed on it by the British Government. We all wish an Allied 
victory.” 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, presiding over the Brihad Gujarat Hindu Yuvak Parishad 

Ahmedabad, declared : “The Hindu Mahasabha has never been, nor does it 
ever intend to be, a purely communal organization.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru^ addressing a public meeting at Meerut, declared : 
“The only course open to the country is to fight British Imperialism in order 
to increase India’s power of resistance to Fascist aggression.” 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, addressing a Joint session of the Travancore 
Legislature at Trivandrum, said : ‘T have perused and re-perused the resolutions 
arrived at, Wardha, under the inspiration and stimulus of that very great 
man Mahatma Gandhi. I do not think I can say anything else than this, 
that I have failed to follow or understand those resolutions.” 

At Gujranwala, apprehending a breach of the peace, the police ordered the 
dispersal of a Conference arranged by Babu ^Kharak Singh to condemn the 
management and the Sikander-Baldev Pact. 

19th. Mahatma Gandhi, answering the question “If Harijan is suppressed”, wrote ; 
“I would ask inquirers not to be agitated if Harijan is suppressed. The paper 
may be suppressed. The Manager has been instructed to stop the paper 
immediately orders are served on him. It is part of the movement to publish 
Harijan in defiance of orders. But ^ though Harijan may be suppressed, its 
message cannot be so long as I live. Indeed the spirit will survive the 
dissolution of the body and somehow speak through the millions.” 

Sardar Patel addressed a meeting of local Congress Wortos in Bombay 
and explained the implications of the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee. He urged Congressmen to be prepared for all eventualities and 
to follow the instruction of Mahatma Gandhi scrupulously. They should feel 
and act as freemen. Sardar Patel also briefly spoke on the proposed Civil 
Disobedience movement. 

Khan Abdul Gbaffar Khan said at Peshwar ; “The Congress resolution is 
clear. The British will be strengthening their position by acting on our advice. 
With an independent India, fighting whole-heartedly as an ally of the United 
Nations, the chances of effectively resisting and overpowering the Japanese 
will considerably increase/* 

Sir Bertram Stevens, who was Australian representative on the Eastern 
Group Supply Council in New Delhi said in a speech at Sydney : “If Japan is 
defeated, a new Order in Asia is inevitable. The East will never return to 
to its old quiescent subservient state. We must think of the Chinese, Indians, 
Malayans, and Javanese as friends of equal status. European prestige in the 
form in wiiich it used to exist has been shattered.” 

20th. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar took over charge of the Labour portfolio in the Viceroy’s 
Executive council. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, presiding over the Lyallpur 
District National War Front Conference held'.at Dasua, said: “If the British 
quit India, chaos will follow and ordered Government will not be possible.” 

Mr. J. 0. Setalvad, President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, speaking at a 
luncheon in Bombay, given by the Chamber in honour of Sir A. Bamaswamy 
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Mudaliar, Commerce Member to tbe Government of India, observed : “There was 
general expectation that the industrialisation of the country would go on 
apace as a result of the war. Unfortunately, it has not been so, as the Govern- 
ment constituted as they are, have not considered it as their prime and 
fundamental duty to help forward the development of vital Indian industries 
and the business community feels that this is due partially if not wholly 
to the anxiety of the Government to maintain intact the foreign vested 
interests here.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in an interview in New 
Delhi, answered the question, “Whether there was any basis for the impression 
prevailing in certain quarters after the statements made by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru that there was hardly any room left for any negotiation with 
the Oongress.” “If ” said the Maulana, “this refers to India’s right to Independence, 
it is certainly not a matter for negotiation. It is a fundamental principle which 
must be recognized by the United Nations. But if the question refers to 
arrangements for the duration of the war, there is a cleat procedure envisaged 
in the resolution of the Working Committee itself, and there is no reason to 
suggest that there is no room for negotiation. It is quite obvious to my mind 
that matters of. this nature can only be settled by negotiations.” 

Mr. N. C. Chatterjee, Working President, Bengal Hindu Mabasabba, com- 
menting on the Wardha resolution of the Congress Working Committee in a 
press interview at Patna, said : “As practical men, our appeal is “Quit non- 
violence, and take to disciplined militarisation” which will make India free 
and keep her independence safe against all wicked aggressors and enemies 
of human freedom.” 

21st. The labour newspaper, Daily Herald^ in a leading article, addressed to the 
Indian National Oongress party, said inter alia : “If you persist in demands 
which are at this moment impossible to grant, you will cripple your cause 
and humble the influence of us who are your proud and faithful advocates. 
You will do worse, you will convey to the world the impression that India’s 
leaders are incapable of distinguishing between the ideal of the United Nations 
and the petty standards of nationalism : that you rate political strategy higher 
than the prospect of liberty, equality and fraternity with the progressive peoples 
of the earth.” 

The Committee of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce discussed 
matters relating to customs throwing open smaller posts for traffic, and the 
working of trade marks and insurance regulations, with Mr. Slade, l.c.s., 
Member, Central Board of Eevenue, in charge of customs when he visited 
the Chamber in Madras, 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, dealt with the situation in 
India at a private Parliamentary meeting of Members of Parliament at the 
House of Commons, and discussed in detail the position created by the 
Oongress Party’s resolutions and Mahatma Gandhi’s possible campaign of 
Non -cooperation with the object of obtaining Indian Independence. 

22nd. The Governor of Bengal, under the Defence of India Buies, cancelled the 
orders of the Government of Bengal passed early in 1940 on all printers, 
publishers and editors in the province of Bengal, prohibiting the printing or 
publishing of and the use of any press for the printing of the periodicals 
entitled National Front and New Age or any successor of these periodicals. 

The National Executive Committee of the British Labour Party adopted a 
resolution containing an appeal to the Indian peoples to try and reach a 
settlement with the British Government. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly, in the course of a statement on the London Daily HeraWs editorial 
on the Congress attitude, said : “We do not want to stand aside. We want to 
fight the enemy but we want the confidence that British Labour has, that 
victory in this war will mean among other things, complete freedom.” 

2Brd. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments released from, 
detention or restriction a number of individuals associated with the Communist 
Party who desired to assist in the war effort. 

Sj. Satifih Chandra Das Gupta, founder of the Khadi Pratiathan and a 
member of the Gandhi Seva Sangha was arrested at Feni (Noakhali) under the 
Defence of India Buies, 
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H. E. the Governor of Madras, under the Defence of India Buies, promulgated 
the Madras Sugar Dealers Licensing Order which prohibited the carrying on of 
business in sugar except under and in accordance with a license issued by the 
Commissioner of Civil Supplies* 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah, in an interview at Bhopal said : “The recent resolution of 
the (jongress Working Committee and the pronouncements of Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders have created a most dangerous and most serious situation 
in the country and it seems to me that the All-India Muslim League must 
consider, as soon as possible, the developments that have taken place. 1 therefore 
propose to call a meeting of the Working Committee at an early date/’ 

24th. Mr. M. N. Boy sent a cable to the Daily Herald, London, stating : ‘’The 
latest Congress resolution is the logical outcome of nationalism. Therefore, 
abandon the hope of the Congress changing its attitude. Congress is not India. 
Anti-Fascists who are eager to defend India as a sector of the international 
people’s front claim the support of British democracy. There should be no more 
delay in reinforcing their hands with power and responsibility offered to 
Congress leaders whose unreasonableness and irresponsibility have finally 
shocked you.” 

Sir M. Zafrullah Khan, Agent General for India in China said to the 
pressmen in Chungking : “If the Wardha resolution was accepted, and Britain 
agreed to act according to it, India would be occupied by Japan within a week 
after the British had withdrawn.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi, stated inter alia : ^‘The existing arrangements 
for the production (of salt) are more than sufficient for the annual consumption, 
which is estimated at about 530 lakhs of maunds per annum. The total of the 
fitoeks in India on June 15, 1942, was 362 lakhs of maunds, and it is clear, 
therefore, that the stocks are ample for immediate demands.” 

Br. B. S* Moonie, in a statement to the press in New Delhi, said that he and 
Mr. V. G. Deshpande toured Madras Presidency to counteract the Pro-Pakistan 
campaign. Everywhere they were accorded a hearty reception and huge meetings 
were hftd to protest against the partition scheme. 

25tli. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta m.l.a. (Central), President of the All- India Bail way- 
men’s Federation, addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, expressed the view 
that every section of the people of India, except the Indian National Congress, 
was in favour of helping the British in their war effort not because it loved the 
British, but because it loved its own country. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad observed at Lahore, “If the United Nations are 
prepared to respond to the appeal embodied in the Congress Working Committee’s 
resolutions, then the details can be easily settled by means of negotiation.” 

26th. Mahatma Gandhi, under the caption, “To my critics”, wrote in the Harijan : 
“It is no use damning me as a dictator like Hitler. He does not argue with 
his co-worker, if he may have said to have any. He merely issues order which 
can only be disobeyed on pain of death or worse. I argue with my friends for 
days. My sanction with my friends as well as self-styled enemies has ever been 
reason and love.” 

Dr. Syed Mahmud, ex-Minister and a member of the Congress Working 
Committee, in an interview at Patna, said : “The Congress is always prepared 
for a settlement with the British Government if its essential demands are 
conceded. This point is repeatedly made clear by the President and Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru in their statements.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan entitled “To| every Japanese”, 
said : *T would ask you to make no mistake about the fact that you will be 
sadly disillusioned if you believe that you will receive a willing welcome from 
India. You have been gravely misinformed, as I know you are, that we have 
chosen this particular moment to embarrass the Allies when your attack against 
India is imminent. If we wanted to turn Britain’s difficulty into our opportunity 
we should have done it as soon as the war broke out nearly three years ago 
I must confess at the outset that though I have no ill-will against you* 
I intensely dislike your attack upon China.” ’ 

Sardar Prem Singh, a prominent A kali Leader, in a statement to the Press 
from Amritsar said : “The Congress campaign will be fatal to the Sikh cause 
which has Just gained a foothold in the politics of the country.” * 

Sir JK. V. Beddi, Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, in a statement 
to the Press in Madras, said : “Withdrawal of British power from India before 
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the war is finally won will be the greatest disaster that can ever befall 
this country/' 

The Punjab Provincial Committee of the Communist Party in a statement 
at Lahore, declared : “Sir Feroz Khan invites us to go out of the Congress 
and the Congress leaders provoke us to do the Same, but we shall not leave 
the Congress, as it is our birthright to remain inside our patriotic organisation/’ 

Sir Stafford Cripps in a broadcast to the United States made an appeal to 
the American people for their understanding, help and support in doing 
whatever was necessary to maintain intact the front of the United Nations in 
India and reopen the life line of the Chinese. 

Saidar Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a crowded public meeting at Ahmedabad, 
declared : “Sir Stafford Cripps’ visit disillusioned the Congress and drove 
Mahatma Gandhi to demand the withdrawal of the British power from India.” 

27th. Mahatma Gandhi sent the following message to the Daily Herald i “Amid 
universal bullying, the Daily Herald's is the unkindest cut. This bullying 
seems inspired for it has no foundation.’* 

The Daily Herald wrote editorially : “Presumably he is hinting that we 
were asked by the Government to write the article. He is wrong. We are 
inspired only by the belief that we are rightly interpreting the outlook of 

Labour men and women which is our daily task.” 

Mr. C. P, Lawson, m. a, (Central) presiding at the annual General 

Meeting of the European Association (Central Administration) in Calcutta, said : 
“The (jouncil of the European Association had accepted the goal of Self-Govern- 
ment for India and were convinced that His Majesty’s Government would do 
everything possible to establish that self-government after the war.” 

The Hon. Dr. B. E. Ambedkar, in the course of a statement to the Press, 
said : “No one can expect consistency from Mr. Gandhi, but every body did and 
had a right to expect a sense of responsibility from him. It is difficult to 
understand why Mr. Gandhi should think it necessary to enter upon so 
hazardous a plan of action at so perilous a time in the history of India.” 

The Dewan President Sir G. P. Eamaswami Aiyar, making a statement in 
the Sri Mulam Assembly at Trivandrum, observed : “At this juncture when 
everything is, so to say, in a nebulous state and when ijeople’s nerves are 

highly strung, I make an appeal to this house and through this house to the 

people at large, that any agitation should be confined to the solution of 
specific and immediate grievances.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Allahabad, observed : “We do not 
want to be passive spectators of a disaster in India or China that concerns 
us more intimately than it can concern any one else. Therefore, it becomes 
essential to create conditions here and now which will change the character 
of the war, especially in India, and give tremendous additional strength to the 
Allied cause. That can only be done by a complete change in India by 
recognising and giving effect to Independence and then by co-operation as 
Allies between India and the United Nations in the fight against aggression. 
It is perfectly clear that a free India will defend itself by armed force and 
every other way possible. But all this is dependent upon the present freedom 
and the vital enthusiasm that this creates amoug the masses/’ 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Eoy, Chairman of the Indian Medical Association, 
addressing the members of the Mysore Univesity Union, advised the boys that 
their chief concern should be the acquisition of knowledge during their 
studentship. When they entered life, after leaving the portals of the colleges, 
Dr. Boy added, the knowledge they had gained must be utilised, in the conduct 
of their lives, in a manner worthy of their noble traditions and worthy 
of a good citizen. 

28th. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at a Press Conference at Ahmedabad. declared : 
‘Anarchy is always preferable to slavery, as there is hope of independence 
arising out of anarchy. The movement will not collapse if the leaders are 
rounded up. The new situation will create new leaders. Peacetime leaders were 
replaced by new leaders in England on the declaration of war. ^ Freedom’s fight 
will never collapse for want of leaders in any country. Experience will make 
the new leader wiser.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in letter to the Times of India, wrote: *‘I am not 
one of those who have refrained from criticising— at times far. too bluntly — the 
Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government and particularly the mishandling 
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of the situation in India by Mr. Amery, and yet, I feel very strongly that 
nothing can be more dangerous in its implications or consequences than the 
Wardha proposals, particularly at a juncture like this.” 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, President of the Servants of India Society, 
addressing a public meeting in Calcutta, sounded a warning that the launching 
of a mass civil disobedience movement would be detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Congress President, in a statement made at a 
Press Conference in New-Delhi, referred to the various criticisms, both in 
Britain and America, of the Congress Working Committee’s resolution, 
particularly the broadcast of Sir Stafford Cripps to the United States, and 
appealed to the United Nations to intervene on behalf of India, 

Mr. M. S. Aney, in delivering the inaugural address to the National College 
at Nagpur said that the best solution of the deadlock was that all parties 
should meet and evolve a formula for presentation to the British Government. 
He added that neither Mr. Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan nor Mahatma 
Gandhi^s slogan, “Quit India,” would lead them to their goal. He believed 
that the Cripps’ proposals should be accepted notwithstanding the fact that 
they were not perfect. But those proposals gave all parties the opportunity 
of coming together and evolving a line of action for Government. 

A Press note from Bombay stated that both to ensure more equitable 
distribution of commodities among retailers and to protect the public from over- 
ahanging, the Government of Bombay decided that those shops which dealt in 
such commodities should be licensed and that retail trade in those commodities 
should be permitted without a license, 

29th. The Hon’ble Mr. B. H. Parker, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Beads and Transport Development Association in Bombay urged the 
importance of planning in all matter and particularly Boad Development. 
He emphasised that Boads should be regarded as capital expenditure, as are 
Bail ways and Irrigation, and that Boads should be “our No. 1 post war job.” 
Dealing with transpost problems, Mr. Parker appealed to lorry owners to fit 
producer gas plants to their vehicles in their own interests as well as in those 
of the country. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview at Wardha, declared : **No guarantee to be 
given by anybody is contemplated by the Congress demand, because the 
present recognition of India’s independence is the need of the hour not because 
of distrust about the future, but because India as an independent power wants 
to play, if it is at all possible, a decisive part on the side of the Allies”. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a meeting of students at Ahmedabad, 
declared : ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi’s last struggle will be short and swift, and will 
be finished within a week.” 

30th. Mr. L. 8. Amery, Secretary of State for India, gave a warning in the House 
of Commons that the Government of India would not flinch from taking every 
possible step to meet any situation that might arise out of Congress action. 
The demand of the Congress for British withdrawal would, if conceded, 
completely disrupt the Governmental machinery in one of the most vital 
theatres of the war at a time when every energy was needed for the struggle 
against the common enemy. It was the earnest hope of the British 
Government that the people of India would not countenance a movement 
fought with such disastrous consequences for the Allied cause but on 
the contrary, throw their all into the struggle against the Axis. 
The British Government, Mr. Amery concluded, was unable to initiate further 
discussions on India. Nevertheless, it stood firmly by the broad intentions 
of the Cripps’ offer irrespective of the immediate conduct of the Congress Party. 

The Indian Central Jute Committee’s Bulletin stated that exports of raw jute 
from India from July, 1941 to February 1942 came to 205,000 tons as against 
142,000 tons and 387*500 tons during the corresponding period of the 1940-41 
and 1939-40 seasons respectively. 

Slst. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, intended to resign 
his office owing to reasons of health and in order to enable some other leader 
of the Mahasabha to carry on the work of the organisation more energetically. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement to the foreign Press, said : “The latest 
decision of the Congress Working Committee on July 14» 1942, resolving to 
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launch a mass movement if the British do not withdraw immediately from India is 
the culminating point in the policy and programme of Mr. Gandhi and his 
Hindu Congress of blackmailing the British and coercing them to concede a 
system of Government and transfer power to that Government which would 
establish a Hindu Eaj immediately under the aegis of the British bayonet, 
thereby throwing the Muslims and other minorities and interests at the mercy 
of the Congress Raj”. 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, Editor of the Bombay Chronicle, presiding over the first 
United Provinces Press Conference at Lucknow, paid a tribute to the work done 
by the All-India Newspaper Editors’! Conference. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding over the second session of the All-India 
Nationalist League, at Poona, declared : “In my opinion, the visit Of Sir 
Stafford Oripps was a calamity for India and the Allied nations. It was the biggest 
diplomatic failure of Britain and it was also a military disaster.” 

Mr. M. N. Roy, in the course of a statement at Dehradun said : “Mr. Amery’s 
statement in Parliament that the British Government stands firmly by the 
Cripps’ offer is very timely.” 


August 1942 

The attention of the whole country was riveted on the policy 
of the Government in arresting Mahatma Gandhi, Manlana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Sardar Ballabhbhai Patel, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and other members of the Congress Working Committee, 

immediately after the passing of the “Quit India” resolution by the 
All-India Congress Committee in Bombay. 

The Governor-General in Council passed a resolution to the effect 
that it was incompatible with their responsibilities, that a demand 
should be discussed, the acceptance of which would plunge India 
into confusion and anarchy. 

The “Tilak Day” was celebrated at Poona, Allahabad and other 
places to do honour to the memory of Lokmanya Tilak on the 1st August. 

The death anniversary of Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee, the 
“father of Indian nationalism” was observed in Calcutta, on the 

6th August. 

Mahatma Gandhi, commenting on the Government's decision to 
publish a certain document seized by the Police during their raid 

on the A. I. C. C. office at Allahabad, said ; “Their action becomes 

more reprehensible, when they make, what I consider to be, illegiti- 
mate use of the document seized. They might have had the courtesy 
of referring the document to the A. I. C. C. and heard what the Committee 
had to say before making public use thereof.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, in a statement, expressed the view ; “Self-govern- 
ment for India is assured as soon as hostilities are over and it becomes 
possible to replan the life of India on a new basis.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a message to the Chinese people, said : “Let 
China know that this struggle is as much for her defence as it is for 
India's liberation.” 

Mr. L, S. Amery* Secretary of State for India, said in London : “By 
their prompt and resolute action the Government of India have saved 
India and the Allied cause from a grave disaster.* ’ 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in a statement from Madras, appealed to Mr* 
Jinnah to find a solution for the political impasse. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League adopted 
a resolution, in Bombay, on the political situation, indicating the 
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League's attitude to the questions of the formation of a National 
Government and to the Congress movement. 

Dr. B. E Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, 
said in Delhi : “I want to put the depressed classes on terms of 
equality with the other communities in India. I do not want you 
to remain servile to other communities but I want to place the reins of 
Government in your hands.” 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in an address to his countrymen, 
said : “You should not resort to violence and put non-violence to shame. 
When such a thing happens, you may take it that you will not find 
me alive. 

The British Communist Party in a letter to Mr. Churchill, reminded 
the Premier that the Congress resolution declared for armed resistance 
to Axis aggression. 

The India Office issued a statement, in which it said that disturbances 
had been limited and sporadic in character and had in no way affected 
Indians war effort and there were no indications of any widespread 
mass movement. 

The Government of India decided that the Indian standard Time 
should be advanced by an hour from the midnight ofthe 81st August. 

Ist. Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Marijan : “^The chorus of indignation from 
Great Britain and America with which the working committee resolution on 
the contemplated mass action has been greeted, and the veiled or open 
threats which have been hurled at the Congress will not deter the Congress 
from its purpose. Hitherto, it has thriven on opposition and attempts at 
suppression. It will not be otherwise this time.*^ 

The National Council of the Congress of Industrial organizations and 
Maritime Union resolved that both the C.I.O. and the Federation of labour 
should establish working relationship with the All India Trade Union Congress 
and issued a plea for greater freedom for British India. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in celebration of “Tilak 
Day” at Allahabad, sard : Struggle — eternal struggle I That is my reply to Mr. 
Amery and Sir Stafford Gripps.” 

Mr. B. G, Kher, ex-premier of Bombay, expressed the view at Poona, that 
even after twentytwo years of the death of Lokamanya Tilak, his prophetic 
words that Self-Government and defence of a country were unseparable and 
complementary to each other rang true and could justify the stand taken by 
the Congress. 

Mr. M, S. Aney, Overseas member of the Viceroy^s Council, speaking at the 22nd. 
anniversary of Lokamanya Tilak at Poona, made an appeal to Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress to take up the lead in the critical situation and to convene a 
conference of the leading political parties in the country with a view to 
presenting a united demand. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan : "A kind of nervousness creeps over 
me as I. think of the Princes of India, although I have the privilege of 
knowing many and some even intimately. My nervousness arises from the 

painful knowledge that they are a creation of the British Eulers The present 

incumbents are sole creation of the Imperial Power.” 

Sir Homi Modi, President of the Democratic Union said in Bombay : “I 
appeal to you all to close up your ranks and be prepared to fight Mr. Gandhi’s 
call to mass civil disobedience”. 

Sardar Patel addressing a public meeting at Surat declared : ‘‘Let Britain only 
transfer power to Indian hands whether it is to the Moslem League or any 
other party and the Congress is prepared to dissolve itself.” 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mukerjee, speaking at a meeting in Calcutta, held under 
the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Young Moslem Association, made an 
appeal to the Hindu and Moslem youths of Bengal to try earnestly tq bring 
about a better understanding between the two communities in the province. 

Sir A. Eamaswami Mudaliar declared at a Press Conference in Delhi : ‘‘There 
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is no question of my serving under or as an adviser to the Secretary of State for 
India. I will attend all meetings of the British War Cabinet and Pacific War 
Council as a representative of British India appointed by the Government of 
India and not as in 1917, by the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, speaking at a largely attended meeting at Poona, 
said : “If the Congress made an unequivocal declaration, upholding the 
demands of the Hindu Mahasabha, namely, the indivisibility and integrity 
of India as a nation, representation of the various communities in the legislatures 
in proportion to the population, and allocation in respect of the services 
on grounds of merit alone, the Hindu Mahasabha would support the Congress 
in any movement that might be launched for the attainment of the freedom 
of the country.’’ 

8rd. Pandit Eavaneswar Misra, working President of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha, addressing a meeting at Monghyr said : “We want our 
India to be one and indivisible. We want independence but not anarchy 

Mr. M. N. Eoy in the course of a message to the Punjab Labour Defence 
Conference at Debra Dun, said: “The time has come when we must fight and 
win. If we fail to do so, then nothing can save our country. Let a powerful 
call to the masses of the country be issued by your conference,” 

Mr. P. 0. Joshi, the General Secretary of the Communist Party of India, 
in a statement in Bombay, said : “Every progressive man and woman in Britain 
must realise that: the root cause of deadlock in India, which threatens to burst 
up as a non-violent struggle by the Congress leadership, is the refusal of 

the British diehards to recognise Indian independence and implement it here 
and now in a changed practice. They think the people’s war can be fought 

minus the people ; they do not want Indian national mobilization. 

4th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr, M, E. Jayakar issued separate appeals calling 
on leaders of all parties such as the Congress, the Moslem League and the 

Hindu Mahasabha to move in the matter and call joint All-Parties Conference.-— 
Failing such a Conference being called, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
suggested that the Viceroy and the Executive Councillors should take the 

responsibility for calling such a Conference. 

5th. In a press interview, commenting on the Government’s decision to publish 
a certain document seized by the Police during their raid on the A, I. C. 0. 
oflSce of Allahabad on May 26th last, Mahatma Gandhi stated : “i want to 
make a remark or two about the manner in which the Government have got 
this document. I think that the procedure thus adopted of searching the 
A* I. C. O. office and seizing documents was itself reprehensible. The Congress 

is not an illegal organization Their action becomes more reprehensible when 

they make, what I consider, illegitimate use of the document seized. They 
might have had the courtesy of referring the document to the A. I. C. G. 
and heard what the Committee had to say before making public use thereof. 
Inspite of the effort of the Home Department to discredit the members of the 
Working Committee, the reading of the notes, unauthenticated as they are, 
will not make any difference, at least in India in the prestige which the 
Congress enjoys. Thera is nothing in it of which any member has any cause 
to be ashamed.” 

The Eaja of Mahmudabad, a member of the Working Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League in statement to. the Press at Allahabad said : 
The resolution of the Congress Working Committee envisages a Hindu Eaj 
of the Savarkarian type and added, we the Mussalmans make an offer 

to Mr. Gandhi. Let us have a laboratory therein we could experiment on our 
own lines. The conflict of ideologies is proceeding with slaughter and 

carnage and the end is not in sight. 

Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement to the Associated Press at Hyderabad, 
criticized Mr. Jinnah’s attitude towards Mahatma Gandhi and called upon 
the Miislim League to co-operate with the Congress and other parties to 
bring about an immediate revision of the Oripps’ proposals such as might 
wean Mahatma Gandhi from his threatened cause. 

The Congress Working Committee passed a resolution in Bombay, restating 
the National Demand in the light of the developments that had takeu place 
since the adoption of the Wardha resolution. The resolution met the 
criticisms of Sir Stafford Oripps and others levelled against the 

Wardha resolution and laid down in clear terms that, on the 
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declaration of India’s Independence, a Provincial Government world be formed 
and free India would become an ally of the United Nations. The resolution 
made it clear that the Provincial Government would be a composite one 
representing all important sections of India, cnarged wit i the definite duty 
of defending India against aggression. The resolution provil^d for the retention 
of foreign soldiers in India, armed defence by the people as well as resistance 
by non-violent methods. 

Mr. Humayun Kabir, member of the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Azad Conference in a .statement in support of Mahatma Gandhi’s demand, 
observed in Calcutta: “The justice of the demand . has won the overwhelming 
support of Muslims as well as Hindus in this vast sub-continent : only those 
who are blinded by self-interest or prejudice can deny that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
call has thrilled the country from end to end and brought new hope and 
courage to millions of despondent hearts.” 

6tli. Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, in a statement expressed his 
views on the developments which took place in India. He said : “Self- 
government for India is assured as soon as hostilities are over and it becomes 
possible to re-plan the life of India on a new basis.” He also 
added : “The Secretary, of State for India made a statement last week 
which makes it plain that ‘His Majesty’s Government stand firmly by 
broad intentions of their offer in the draft declaration which I took with me 
to India, and that they reiterate their resolve to give the fullest opportunity 
for the attainment by India of complete self-Government’. He concluded 
by saying 1 “Concerning the attitude of the British Government there can 
be no doubt”. 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Finance Minister, Government of Bengal, 
presiding at a meeting in Calcutta, on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
death of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, the “father of Indian nationalism”, 
stated : “We cannot afford to remain as idle spectators at this critical hour 
in the history of India. Our appeal must go forth to both parties to cry a 
halt and to consider before a plunge is finally taken whether any settlement 
is possible which will satisfy the legitimate anxiety on the part or the British 
Government to see to the welfare of India and at the same time fulfil the 
lights and aspirations of the Indian people.” 

Sir Azizttl Hague, High Commissioner for India in London in an interview 
stated : “I do hope that India as a whole will take a realistic view of the 
present war and of our own problems and that every attempt will be made 
to settle our internal problems in the face of our external dangers. I therefore 
welcome the proposal of a roundtable discussion in India.” 

Mahatma Gandhi,- in an interview in Bombay, answered a number of questions 
on the new resolution of the Congress Working Committee. 

In the Cochin Legislative Council, several important questions connected 
with the administration of the Education Department were discussed. 

7tli. Mahatma Gandhi, in a message to the Chinese people, said : “Let China 
know that this struggle is as much for her defence as it is for India’s liberation, 
for, in that liberation is involved her ability to give effective assistance 
whether to China or to Russia or even to Great Britain or America”. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President in a letter to Dr. Abdul 
Latif of Hyderabad, declared that no restriction in the deliberations of the 
representatives of the Congress and the Muslim League, if they met, was 
envisaged. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, in his first speech as Labour Member, opening the 
two-day session of the 4th Labour Conference in New Delhi, defined the 
main objects of the Conference as the promotion of uniformity in labour 
legislation, the laying down of a procedure for the settlement of industrial 
disputes and the discussion of all matters of All-India importance as between 
employer and employee. 

I he first sitting of the All -India Congress Committee commenced in Bombay. 
The proceedings began with the singing of the Bande Mataram by Desh Sevikas. 
The Congress Working Committee authorised the Congress President to write 
letters to President Roosevelt, Marshal OMang Kai-shek and the Russian 
Ambassador in London. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, issued a 
statement from Bombay, saying : The recent Congress Resdution of its 
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Working Committee, althougii couclied in different phrases is substantially 
the same as the one which was passed in September, 1939. In the resolution 
that was passed in September 1939, the demand was for a declaration of 
immediate independence and freedom of India with a Provisional National 
Government transferring all power of the Government of India, and secondly, 
the right of the people to frame their own constitution through the Constituent 
Assembly to be elected by means of adult franchise. The only difference, 
therefore, between the two resolutions, is that in the first resolution what 
was implied by the declaration that was sought is now covered under a 
different language by the adoption of the slogan “Quit India”. Muslim 
India, as I have repeatedly said, stands for complete independence 
of all the peoples of India. But we turned down the proposal of the Congress 
because the demand for a National Government to be set up immediately 
would have meant Hindu Raj or Hindu majority Government”. 

8th. The All-India Congress Committee passed the resolution as recommended 
by the Congress Working Committee, by a large majority, only 13 members 
voted against it. All the amendments to the resolution were either with- 
drawn or defeated by overwhelming majority. The meeting was addressed, 
amongst others, by Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, &; Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech, clarified certain 
doubts the members entertained regarding the details of the Congress programme 
in the event of there being no settlement with the British Government and the 
beginning of mass struggle. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress President, in a statement in the 
x41i-India Congress Committee, before putting the Working Committee’s 
resolution to vote, said that the Congress had been trying about 
unity, but every time an effort was made the door was closed from the 
other side. If the Muslim League was willing to negotiate he would p>ersuade 
the Congress within twenty four hours to start negotiations. But everytime 
he had attempted a settlement, the door was closed and barred. 

A resolution passed by the Governor-General-in- Council stated that the 
Government would regard it as wholly incompatible with their responsibilities 
that a demand should be discussed, the acceptance of which would plunge 
India into confusion and anarchy internally and would paralyse her effort 
in the common cause of human freedom. 

Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Sadar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and the members of the Congress 
Working Committee, the President and the Secretary of the Provincial Congress 
Committee and twenty of the Congressmen were arrested in Bombay and taken 
by special train to Poona. Dr. Rajendra Prasad was arrested at Patna. 

Mr M. A. Jinn ah, in a press statement in Bombay, said : “I deeply regret 
that the Congress has finally declared war and has launched a most dangerous 
mass movement inspite of numerous warnings and advice from various 
individuals, parties and organizations in this country. 

The A. I. 0. 0. office was locked up by the local police at Allahabad. 

Mr. 0. B. Gupta, m.l.a., President, Lucknow City Congress Committee and 
Mr. A. K. Roy, member of the Forward Bloc, were arrested at Aminabad. 

Qth. The Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S. Amery said in London : “By 
their prompt and resolute action the Government of India have saved India and 
the Allied Cause from a grave disaster. There may yet be a certain measure of 
trouble. It is too early to speak with any assurance but I believe there will be 
no trouble that cannot be dealt with by the Government of India through the 
police and courts.” 

10th. The Madras Government, by a notification published ^ in a Fort St. George 
Gazette Extraordinary, declared as an unlawful Association under Sec. 16 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908 the All India Congress Working 
Committee. 

Mr. S. Satyamnrti in an interview in Bombay observed : “The Congress 
President was arrested before he could write to President Roosevelt, Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek and the Russian Ambassador, M, Maisky ; the United Nations 
should nevertheless take it that he has written the letter.” 

Mr, L. S. Amery. in a broadcast message to America, said : “What India 
is up against is nothing less than a deliberate campaign to sabotage her wax 

§ 
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effort and the war effort of all Indians, British, Americans or Chinese who are 
in Indian soil and with the wholehearted support of the Govern ment of 

India and of the loyal and responsible elements who form the vast majority 

of the people of India are today engaged in the struggle for human freedom. 
Yon need not fear that India is not fully capable of handling this trouble by 
herself. The campaign will fail — it must fail, if our common cause is not 
to suffer irretiievabie damage. But the misguided action of the Congress 

leader will not affect one way or the other the broad purpose alike of the 
British Government and of the Government of India that when victory is 
won, India shall without delay have the fullest oppoiTunity to attain to 

complete control of her own destiny among the free nations of the British 

Commonwealth and of' the world within a constitutional framework of her 
own devising. That is our pledge to India and to the world. By that pedge 
we stand.’* 

lltb. The working committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha at a 

meeting in Calcutta, adopted a resolution placing on record its “protest 
against the policy of lepression which has been launched by the Government 
of India in tliis crisis without exploring the possibilities of an honourable 

settlement between India and England although Mahatma Gandhi was 
anxious to approach the Viceroy and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt for 

this purpose before sLarting any movement.” — Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee 
presided, 

12th. The Times in a leading article on India, said : ‘‘Repression unaccompanied 
by any constructive policy is likely to prove as vain and ineffective in war 
as in peace — and far more dangerous”. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti was arrested at Arkonam Junction. 

Mr. Tsiang Pe, the Director of the Chinese Falitical Department, speaking of the 
attitude of the Chinese Government to the Indian situation, made a suggestion that 
aPaciffc Charter giving assurances about the future of India, China, Burma and 
Korea might prove helpful. He said : “The Chinese Government is a friend and 
ally of Britain, while the Chinese people have the warmest friendship for 
the Indian i>eopIe. Even at this late hour, I hope some method will be found 
to improve the situation in India. If there is anything China can do, she 
will be glad to do it”. 

Sir James Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, addresing the 
eighth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Bank in Madras 
said : “The war has entered on a new and crucial phase with the entry of 
the United States and Japan and the developments following the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Pacific in December last have brought the enemy to the 
borders of India. The all important problem before the country dating the 
year has, therefore, been how to increase the tempo of her war effort to the 
maximum, while still providing her civil population with essential goods and 
services.” 

The India Office issued a statement based on the official reports from India. 
It said that disturbances had been sporadic and limited in character and had 
in no way affected India’s war effort and there were no indications of any 
widespread mass movement. 

A cable was received by Mr, Harry Pollitt for the Communist Party of 
Great Britain from the Secretary of the Communist Party of India, Mr. Joshi 
in these words : 

“The newly legalized Communist Party of India, greets its British Comrades. 
In this grave hour in the life of freedom-loving humanity our policy is for 
Indian national unity for national resistance to Fascism and for a national 
Government for India. Our fellow patriots have been provoked to their present 
suicidal course by the imperialist rulers,” 

13th. The British Labour Party’s statement on the Indian situation was jointly 
issued by the Labour Party and Trades Union Congress. It stated among other 
things : — “Jn the light of Labour’s declarations of policy in favour of Indian 
selLgovernment, the recent Cripps’ discussions and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Indian parties and leaders and the grave perils wffiich now threaten 
India as the result of Japanese aggression in Asia and throughout the Pacific, 

we feel it necessaiy to make an earnest appeal to the Indian peoples The 

Labour Movement believes that the establishment of a free India in the 
post-war world is secure and is not endangered by any possibility of evasion 
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or procrastination by tbe British Government. The world knows that there is new 
agreement on the principle of Indian freedom. 

Mrs. Vijaya Laxmi I*andit was arrested at Allahabad under the Defence 
of India Kiiles, 

The State Department at ’Washington said that the American armed forces 
in India were there solely to prosecute the war against the Axis and had 
been warned to avoid taking any part in internal troubles. The presence 
of American forces in India was primarily to aid China. In the event of 
disturbances where they were stationed, they were aiithorised to resort to 
defensive measures only, should there our personal safety or that of other 
American citizens be endangered. 

14th. Mr. T, R. V. Bastri, ex-president of the National Liberal Federation, in a 
statement in^Matlras, said : “A solution must be found, and must be found 
without much delay, for the situation that has come about in Iiidia.’^ 

The Rt. Hon, Bir Bhadilal, former Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court 
and Privy Councillor in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : ‘‘Mahatma 
Gandhi and other members of the All-India Congress Working Committee 
have been arrested. This was not entirely unexpected, though it was thought 

that the Government of India would be wise in not taking such a step 

“There can be no doubt that Indians, high or low, realise the racial 
distinction between Europeans and Indians and feel that the Indians are 
treated as inferior persons. The Government have not so far taken steps 
to remove this grievance.” 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, being informed of the 
Indian developments and the arrest of Congress leaders, said at Cairo : “I 
deeply regret that the All-India Congress Committee lacked courage to 
turn down the Working Committee’s resolution. The enormity of the Congress 
mistake is even more conspicuous here where thousands of our brave country- 
men are risking their lives for the safety, honour and freedom of their 
country.” 

15th. Mr. C. Eajagopalachari, in a statement from Madras, appealed to Mr. M, A. 
Jinnah to find a solution for the political impasse. Mr. Rajagopalachari 
observed : “To err is human and there can be no difficulty in finding out the 
faults of others or in condemning them in strong terms. It is much more 
difficult to find a way to compose differences, but therein alone lies hope for 

this country It is not only the Congress but Muslims too that continue in 

humiliation and danger. The Congress is in prison, with a feeling perhaps 
that it has done all it could. But the responsibility of the League, which 
is not in prison, is for that reason, all the greater.” 

Mr. Mahadev Desai, Mahatma Gandhi’s Secretary died of heart attack at 
Poona. 

The executive Committee of the Oudh Provincial Hindu Sabha met at 
Lucknow, under the presidentship of Baja Maheswar Dayal Seth, m.l.a. 
and adopted a resolution “earnestly x^equesting Mr. ’V. T>. Savarkar, President 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, to withdraw his resignation in view of 
critical situation, and to continue to guide the nation.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. in a statement issued from Bombay, said : “I have 
very carefully considered in the light of the past few days’ happenings whether 
it will serve any useful purpose at this stage for any one not belonging to 
the two big political parties to act as an intermediary between them and the 
Government. I am not hopeful of a step like this leading .to any fruitful 
results. No intermediary can succeed unless he has the authority to speak on 
behalf of the Government.” 

16th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League met in Bombay 
at Mr. Jinnah’s residence and adjourned ' after 2| hours’ discussion — The Committee 
was summoned for the purpose of considering the political situation in the 
country. 

At an urgent meeting of the Andhra Mahasabha Working Committee, held 
at Bombay, tinder the presidentship of Maharajkumar Bir Vijaya of Vizianagram, 
the following resolution was passed : “This Mahasabha views with deep concern 
the sad state of things that exist owing to the unwarranted and extreme 
repressive policy pursued by the Central Government and deplores that, whilst 
a majority of Indians are running the day-to-day administration of the country 
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it should be possible for the bureaucracy to resort to such tactics which indeed 
are a negation of the much advertised democracy.” 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Labour Leader, in a broadcast to North America 
from London, said: “It is painful for me to say it, but Mahatma Gandhi 
appears to be utterly oblivious of the urgency and gravity of the world 
situation. With great respect to him, I must say that he has shirked 
xnai or issues ^ ' 

The Muslim daily ^'Morning News,^^ in an editorial under the heading, “The 
Task ahead”, observed : “We are satisfied that if the Congress had taken 
Muslims with it in the struggle it would have silenced visionary critics and 
interested opponents and brought not only the Privy Seal back to India but 
the Secretary of State and the Prime Minister to come to a settlement, not 
only on the alti-uistic grounds of democracy and liberty alone but to strengthen, 
fortify and harden the Indian wedge, which is likely to break to pieces the 
prongs of the Trans- Continental Berlin-Tokyo princer gradually tightening 
round it.” . ^ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a special interview in Bombay, stated : “The Muslim 
League would join a provisional war-time Government if it had equal voice 
with Hindus and assurance of Pakistan after the war. It would also consider 
any suggestion for a solution from any authoritative source.” 


17th. Mr. Y. Y. Giri, Minister for Labour, in the Madras Congress Ministry, 
and President^ of the All-India Trade Union Congress was arrested under the 
Defence of India Act. 

A Nagpur Communique said : “The Provincial Government has imposed 
a fine of Bs- S0,000 on Bamtek area in Nagpur District, where on August 
13, tahsil and police station and other government buildings were burnt 
down by a mob of about 5,000 persons. The fine will be collected forthwith.” 

It added : “The Provincial Government is also considering the imposition 
of a fine on the town of Umred, also in Nagpur District and the village of 
Ghimur in the adjoining district of Chanda.” 

More than 2,000 Transvaal Indians, at a meeting at Johannesburg, passed 
a resolution against the arrest of Indian leaders and calling upon the United 
Nations to ur^e the British Government to release the men and allow immedi- 
ately the formation of a free National Provincial Government of India as 
demanded by the Indian Congress. 

The Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha announced from Bombay that the 
Hindu Sabha members,^ including Dr. Syama Prosad Mookerjee, requested 
Mr. Y. D. Savarkar to withdraw his resignation of the presidentship of the 
Sabha. — ^All the Provincial, District and State Hindu Mahasabhas also forwarded 
similar requests. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League issued a statement 
from Bombay : “The Working Committee discussed the present political situation 
and the developments which have taken place recently. The Committee appointed 
a sub-committee to draw up resolutions to be placed before the meeting 
on the 18th, for consideration.” 


18th. His Excellency the Chancellor of the Madras University appointed Dr. A. 
Lakshmanswami Mudaliar, acting Vice-chancellor, to be the Vice-chancellor 
of the University from August 18. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, in Bombay, had 
for discussion a draft resolution authorizing Mr. Jinnah, if he thought necessary, 
to establish contact with Mahatma Gandhi, first to ascertain if the Congress 
was prepared to agree to Pakistan and, secondly, if the Congress was prepared 
to join the League in forming a national government. 

Mr. A. B. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, sent an appeal to the Viceroy 
to be forwarded to Mr. Churchill, President Boosevelt, M. Stalin and Marshal 
Chiang Kai-Shek stressing that “the permanent interests of world peace and 
freedom require an immediate settlement with India.” 

At a public meeting of Indians representing all sections and communities 
in London, the following resolution was adopted : “Firmly believing that the 
creation of a free democratic order of all peoples of the world is impossible 
without an independent India, we, Indians, assembled at this public meeting 
in London, reaffiim our demand for immediate independence only on the 
recognition of India's independent and sovereign status.” 
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The Government of Madras in a Press Note, stated : “The Government of 
Madras are determined to use all the means at their disposal to put a stop to 
the various acts of hooliganism and rioting that have been taking place 
recently. Not only has extensive damage been done to Government buildings, 
to the Telegraph, Telephone services and to the Railways, but the loss by 
private individuals must also be very considerable. The Government have 
already called the attention of the District Magistrates to the various powers vested 
in them by recent war-time legislation and have instructed them to make 
the fullest use of these powers.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, referring to the Congress stand, in his reply to an English 
friend, wrote : “The movement is designed to help Britain inspite of herself. 
This is a very big, almost arrogant claim. 1 am not ashamed to advance it 
because it comes from an agonised heart. Time alone will show the truth or 
falsehood of the claim. I have no doubt as to the verdict. For, the testimony 
of the reason may be wrong, but of the heart never.” 

Mr. Cordell Hull told the Press Conference at Washington that the 
Government of the United States were naturally giving keen attention 
to the developments of the Indian situation and would continue to give it all 
attention feasible under the circumstances. 

19th. The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League had another 
informal discussion in Bombay on the draft resolution suggesting contacts 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Mr Jinnah. — After reiterating the League’s 
stand the draft resolution emphasized that the Muslim League was prepared 
to join any party in the country in the formation of provisional national 
Government, provided the party or parties concerned agreed to concede the 
Muslim demand for Pakistan, if in a plebiscite the majority of Muslim voters 
of a particular zone, voted in favour of Pakistan. 

The Central Council of the All-Bengal Muslim Students’ League, which 
concluded its session in Calcutta, passed resolutions expressing confidence 
in Mr, Jinnah’s leadership, deploring the agitation indirectly released by 
the Congress and its supporters, and expressing the opinion that the negative 
action by the Government would worsen the situation. 

The Transvaal Muslim League sent the following cable to Mr. Jinnah 
from Johannesburg : ‘‘The Executive Committee of the Transvaal Muslim 
League resolve that they whole-heartedly, unflinchingly and unanimously 
support the stand taken by the All-India Muslim League and the principles 
enunciated by it under the eminent leadership of the Quide-Azam, Jinnah, 
and pray that Pakistan will be an accomplished fact during their lifetime,” 

20th. His Excellency the Govern or- General decided to nominate Sir Muhammad 
Usman, Sir J P. Srivastava and Sir Jogeiidra Biugh to the Council of State 
and Sir Edward Benthal, Dr. B. R, Ambedkar and Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
to the Legislative Assembly. He also decided to transfer Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon to the Legislative Assembly and to appoint Sir Mahammad Usman to 
be the leader of the Council of State. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League concluded its 
deliberations in Bombay after adopting a resolution on the political situation 
indicating the League’s attitude to the question of the formation of a National 
Government and to the Congress movement. 

In an interview, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the League, said : “I want 
the British Government to make without delay the declaration demanded 
■ in the resolution, whether anybody wants it or not. On the declaration 
being made, we are ready and willing to consider any proposal from any 
party for the purpose of setting up a provisional Government for the mobilising 
of war effort, for the defence of India and for the prosecution 
of the war. There is no limit to the power that may be transferred to this 
Provisional Government.” 

Proprietors, Editors and Managers of the nationalist nefyspapers in Calcutta, 
who decided to suspend publication of their paper from the August 2l8t, 
met at a conference, at the Secretariat, in the room of the Chief Minister, 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, on his invitation. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, addressing the fifth batch of 
“Bevin Boys” (Indian technical trainees), said : “India can only be free if she 
is sufficiently united to be at peace within her borders and sufficiently strong 
to defend these borders against any aggression from without.” 
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21st Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Member for Information and Broadcasting, 
Viceroy's Oouncii, resigned and liis resignation was accepted by the Viceroy* 

The Navajivan Press, where Mahatma Gandhi's Rarijan^, and allied weeklies 
were printed, was sealed, and, after a search, old copies of all the weeklies 
were seized by the police at Allahabad* 

The Leader in an editorial comment on the latest resolution of the Muslim 
League, said : “We deeply regret that Mr. Jinnah has failed this country 
and not seized the opportunity which the situation offered him of bringing 
peace to it*” 

Dr. G, S. Arundale, President of Theosophical Society, in a statement in 
Madras, observed commenting “on the narrow and disruptive outlook of 
the All-India Muslim League which is no more really representative of the 
Muslims than the Congress is of India.” 

22iid. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif, commenting on the latest resolution of the Muslim 
League, said from HyderabadXDn) : ‘‘Every sincere well-wisher of the Muslim League 
will deeply regret the resolution adopted by its Working Committee in Bombay. 
With the Congress off the scene the responsibility for leading the country had 
devolved on the League, the next largest party in the land. The task before that 
body was to generate an atmosphere conducive to an honourable compromise 
between the Congress and the League on the one hand and between these two 
and the British Government on the other.” 

A press note issued by the Information Officer, Baroda State, mentioned 
that on the morning of August 18, the Working Committee of the Baioda 
State Praia Mandal issued a resolution declaring their intention to obstruct 
all war efforts in the State. The Government therefore issued a notification 
declaring the Praia Mandal an illegal organisation. — Eight of their leaders were 
detained. 

Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, who presided at a conference of proprietors, 
editors and managers of Calcutta newspapers, sent a message to Mr. K. 
Srinivashan, President of the All India Editors’ Conference, New Delhi, 
urging withdrawal of new Regulation restricting the freedom of the Press. 

The Executive Committee of the Journalists’ Association of India (Bombay) 
passed the following resolution “The Executive Committee of the Journalists’ 
Association of India strongly disapproves of the restrictions recently placed on 
the Press. In view of the ^ Defence of India Rules which are already onerous 
enough, these fresh restrictions are an unnecessary and unwarranted interference 
with the due discharge^ by the Press of its duty to the people and the State 
and some of them constitute an indefensible violation of universally recognised 
and fundamental principles of the journalistic profession.” 

23rd. Mr. Walter Nash, New Zealand Minister to the United States, on his return 
from his visit to Britain, reiterated the demand for the creation of a supreme 
War Council of the United States, Britain, China, Russia and India ‘ if and 
when Indians understand the situation,” He said that regardless of India’s 
future position in relation to the British Commonwealth of Nations, Indians 
should be represented on the Allied Supreme Council “because they comprise 
the major bloc of peoples.” 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, speaking 
at a reception given in his honour by the Depressed Classes Welfare Association, 
Delhi, said : ‘T want to put the depressed classes on terms of equality with 
the other communities in India, I want to place the reins of Government in your 
hands. You should share in the political power of the country, on terms of 
equality with the Mussalmans.” 

Paudit Madau Mohan Malaviya,. in a statement from Benares, under the 
caption “To my countrymen,’' said : “You should not resort to violence and 
put non-violence to shame. When such a thing happens, yon may take it that you 
will not find me alive.” _He added : “Some of us are trying our best to 
persuade Mahatma Gandhi not to undertake a fast unto death. By avoiding 
and discouraging acts of violence, you will be helping to save the life of 
Mahatma Gandhi,” 

The United Press learnt that Sir Muhammad Saadulla was commissioned 
by H. E. the Governor of Assam to form a Ministry, following the "Viceroy’s 
concurrence to the revocation of the Proclamation under sec-93 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935. 

The United Press further learnt that Sir Muhammad recommended the 
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following persons for inclusion in his Cabinet. Maiilavi Munawar Ali, Mr. 
Hirendra Chandra Chakravarty, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohowdhiiry, Khan Bahadur S. 
Rahman, Khan Sahib Mudabbir Hossain Chaudhuri, Mr. Rupnath Brahms, 
Mr. Mohendra Nath Saikiya, Miss Dunn, and Mr. Naba Kumar Datta. 

At the annual general meeting of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union 
Congress, under the presidentship of Mr. S. 0. Joshi, m. L. C. (Bombay), 
a resolution criticizing the policy of the Government in regard to the Congress 
was adopted. 

At a meeting of the Poona Journalists’ Association, held at Poona, a resolution 
expressing its profound regret that the Government of India should have 
thought fit to impose further restrictions on the Press in India by their 
order of August 10, over and above the comprehensive ones in the Defence 
of India Rules and recording its emphatic protest against such restrictions 
and urging the Government to withdraw the order forthwith, was passed. — 
Mr. J. 8. Karan dikar presided : 

Syed Rauf Shah, President of the C. P. and Berar Provincial Muslim 
League, in an interview, stated in Bombay that the League Executive bad 
fulfilled its duty to the country and the Muslim community by passing the 
resolution sponsored by Mr. Jiniiah. 

The Bombay resolution of the- Working Committee of the Muslim League 
was welcomed by the Bengal Muslim League Parliamentary Party, when it 
met at the residence of its leader, Sir K. Nazimuddin in Calcutta. 

24th. Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, Government 
of India, in his speech in New-Delhi, opening the Central Food Advisory 
Council, said : “From the fund created by the levy of an additional duty on 
imports of raw cotton, the Government of India had made grants to four 
Provinces and three States in respect of lands diverted from cotton to food 
or fodder crops.” He added that all applications for grants would receive 
favourable consideration up to the extent of funds available. 

A manifesto issued over the signatures of prominent citizens of Nagpur, 
including Mr. P. K. Rao, Member, Servants of India Society, Mr. M. Y. 
Sheriff, ex-Miuister and Mr. G. V. Deshmukh, said : “We fully support the 
Congress demand for immediate transfer of political power from Britain to 
India. It represents the demand of almost all progressive political parties 
in India which have a following. The immediate establishment of a National 
Government can alone make the war a people’s war and inspire the people 
with zeal and enthusiasm’ for war effort on behalf of the United Nations 
and defeat the reactionary forces of Nazism and Fascism.” 

The Council of the Provincial Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution, in Calcutta, 
demanded the declaration on behalf of the British Government “of India’s 
free status.” Tiie Council thought that such a declaration “is essential 
for mobilizing the immense man power and resources of India against 
the Axis menace.” 

The British Communist Party in a letter to hlr. Churchill expressing the 
^‘concern of sections of opinion in this country over the Indian situation/’ 
reminded the Premier that the Congress resolution declared for armed resistance 
to Axis aggression. The Congress resolution also threatened civil disobedience. 
“We deplore this threat of civil disobedience/’ said the letter, which was 
signed by Mr. Harry Pollitt, Secretary of the British Communist Party, “and 
believe that any such policy, inevitably leading to division and internal struggle 
in the face of Fascist aggression and thus playing into the hands of Fascism, 
would be suicidal from the standpoint of Indian freedom no less than that 
of the world cause of freedom against Fascism.” 

The inauguration of the newly constituted Legislative Council of the State 
of Cooch Behar was held at Lansdowne Hall. — His Highness the Maharaja 
Bhup Bahadur presided. 

25tli. H. H. the Maharaja Holkar of Indore, in a statement to the Press in 
Indore, declared : “The isolationism of Indian States is now a thing of the 
past, and I earnestly hope that they will associate themselves more directly 
with national aspirations, as their salvation lies in agreeing to enter without 
reservation the future Union of India and in whole-hearted co-operation with 
a National Government when it is set up.” « . 

Nawabzada Murtuza Ali Khan, in a press statement in Bombay said ; 
“Mr* Jinnah is ignoring his own county and looks to Britain for the consummation 
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of PaMstan* If, there is no response to be _ made by Britain, as she has no 
time to side-track her war efforts, what is that the Muslim League and its 
President Mr, M. A. Jinnah proposes to do 

Sir Feroz Khan Noon, Defence Member, Government of India, in a speech 
delivered at the Students’ Union, Aligarh University, suggested the division 
of India into five Dominions which should send delegates to a Central 
authority to be created to control Defence, customs. Foreign relations and 
currency and should also have the power of secession and subsequent 
reaccession. 

A Press Note issued by the Madras Government stated : ’‘The situation 
throughout the Presidency continues to improve”. 

The Council of the Madras Presidency Muslim League adopted a resolution, 
endorsing the resolution of the Working Committee of the League in Bombay. 

26 th. Prof. Humayun Kabir, M. L. c., Member of the Standing Committee of the 
All-India Azad Muslim Conference in a statement to the Press in Calcutta 
expressed the view that the resolution of the League Working Committee lead 
nowhere. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, interviewed at Cairo, regarding 
his meeting with Mr. Churchill, said : “It was a happy coincidence that I 
happened to be in Cairo, when Mr. Churchill arrived, which afforded me the 

opportunity of meeting him. His visit to the Middle East apart from its 

wider implication in connection with the war effort of the United Nations, was 
a source of eneouragemeut and inspiration to forces in the Middle East”. 

Mr. M. N. Koy, in the course of a statement commenting on the Bombay 
resolution of the Muslim League Working Committee, observed : “The Muslim 
League Working Committee resolution makes it possible for the Viceroy to set 
up a Government which will be able legitimately to claim to represent a 
majority of the Indian people. This possibility has always been there. But a 
false notion of democratic practice prevented its becoming a reality”, 

27tli. The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett, said at a meeting of the India League 
in London, that the political situation in India had been brought about by 
faults on both sides, “although I do not agree with the policy of my friend 
Mr. Gandhi”. — ^The meeting was called to urge Government to reopen negotia- 
tions with the Congress. 

A Bengal Government communique stated : “With a view to facilitating the 
movement of food grain over the Eailways, the Government of India have issued 
specific instructions to the General Managers of Railways, that up to Saturday 
August 29, 1942, they should concentrate on the movement of foodgrains, sugar 
and salt for internal consumption, by shutting down other kinds of railway 
traffic, if necessary. It it hoped that local merchants and dealers will 
try to take maximum advantage of this concession during this limited period”. 

The question of price control was among the subjects discussed by the Central 
Food Advisory Council. 

The Indian Overseas Department of the Government of India set up a special 
fund known as the Indian Overseas Evacuees Relief Fund. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who returned to Peshawar from his tour of the 
Southern Districts, conferred with prominent Khudai Khitmatgars at the 
Saradayab Centre. He told the Press that the discussions related to the future 
plan of the Khudai Khitmatgars vis-a-vis the general situation in the country. 

Mr. Indulal Yagnik, President of the All-India Kisan Sabha, in a statement 
to the Press in Bombay, made an appeal to the Government to release Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Congress leaders. 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyat Ooomar Tagore, K. o. i. B. a premier nobleman 
of Bengal, died at Benares. 

Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, representative of the Government of India, on 
the British War Cabinet, said at Karachi : “It will be open to me to say 
anything that will further the war efforts”. 

28th. Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar took charge of the Dewanship of Travancore. 

Mr. Abdul Latif Farokhi, ex-m.l.a., (central) and Secretary, the Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, in the course of a statement regarding the lesolution 
of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, said : “It has to 
be regretfully admitted that the policy hitherto pursued by the Congress has 
not given a correct lead to the country in the matter of securing transfer of 
power into Indian hands”. 
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Under the collective fines Ordinance, 1942 the Governor of Orissa imposed 
collective fines amounting to Rs. 6000/- on twelve villages in Balasore district, 
according to a Gazette Extraordinary, 

The Government also imposed collective fines of Bs. 5000/-‘^on the inhabitants of 
four villages in Cuttack District. Muslim inhabitants of these places were exempted* 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League gave 
direction to the Muslims in the Province to follow the resolution adopted 
by the Working Committee of the All India Muslim League at Bombay in 
all its indications and to guide themselves vis-a-vis the movement initiated by 
the Congress in accordance with the instructions contained in it. 

A Press Note stated that the Government of India decided to relax with 
effect from September, 1942, their prohibition of the emigrations of unskilled 
labourers to Ceylon so far as it affected labourers in Ceylon. 

The Madras Government decided to introduce a revised scheme of dearness 
allowance to Government servants. 

Sir O. P, Bamaswami Aij^ar, Dewan, Travancore, replying to felicitations on 
his assumption of office, observed : “To me it is a matter of intense sorrow 
that on this occasion the greatest and most organised political party in India 
should have chosen what to me appears to be not only a difficult but barren 
path — a path of opposition. 

29th. Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Managing Editor, Mr. Devi Prashad Sharma, 
Printer and Publisher of the Hindustan Times, and Miikut Behari Lai, 
Editor of the Hindi Hindustan, were discharged by the Addl. District 

Magistrate, New Delhi. 

At a meeting of the Proprietors and Editors of the fifteen Indian owned 
newspapers of Calcutta, English and Vernacular, which had suspended 

publication on August 21, as a protest against the restrictions imposed on the 
Press by the Government, it was decided that they would resume their 
publication on the morning of August 31. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha began its session 
with Mr. V. D. Savarkar, in the chair. 

Srimati Bameshwari Nehru, Vice President of the All India Harijan Sewak 
Sangh and ex-President of the All India Women’s Conference, was arrested at 
Lahore, under Rule 129 of the Defence of India Buies. 

Mr. Syed Mohammed Hussain, Secretary of the Muslim League Party 

in the Council of State and a member of the Council of the All India 
Muslim League, issued the following statement to the Press from Allahabad : 
“The decision reached by the Working Committee of the All India 

Muslim League after four day’s deliberation at Bombay has failed to give any 
lead to the Muslims at a juncture when it was so urgently needed.” 

30th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier who had a long talk with 
Mr. Churchill in Cairo, said that the British Premier was full of appreciation 
of the magnificent work done by Indian soldiers in the various theatres of 
war. While Mr. Churchill greatly regretted the unfortunate attitude taken by 
the Congress, he had nothing but praise and admiration for the war effort 
of India, Sir Sikander left Mr. Churchill fully satisfied that India would 
get a square deal. 

In the vacancies caused by the resignations of Sir Muhammad Usman, 
Dr. B. B. Ambedkar and Sir J. P. Srivastava, consequent on their appointment 
as members of the Govern or- Gen eraPs Executive Council, Sir K, V. Reddy, 
Mr. R. P. Masani and Pandit Bajnath Kunzru, respectively, were appointed 
Members of the National Defence Council. 

The Central Government cancelled its order of August 8 so far as it applied 
to editors, piinters and publishers in the province of Delhi. The order of 
August 8 prohibited the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or 
editor of any factual news relating to the mass movement sanctioned by the 
A. I. O. 0. or measures taken by the Government against that movement, 
except news derived from official sources or the news agencies or a correspon- 
dent registered with the District Magistrate. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, held a discussion 
in New Delhi, initiated by Dr. Syama Prasad Mukherjee, on the political 
situation, and eventually appointed a Sub-Oommittee to draft a resolution 
embodying the greatest common measure of agreement revealed in the course 
of the discussion. 

4 
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Mr* Abbas Ali Kamal, Vice-President of the Provincial Muslim League, 0. P., 
in the course of an ’interview at Nagpur, said : “In the present hour of crisis, 
we in India must close our ranks and reserve all our differences for the 
future. After the present Congress movement started, all the Congress leaders 
are in jail and some one must take the initiative in solving the political deadlock 
I appeal to Mr. Jinnah, leader of the next biggest political party in the country, 
to encourage selfless leaders like Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari to take the initiative 
in bringing about an understanding between the Congress and the Muslim 
League without which the freedom of the country will be greatly jeopardised.’* 

Khan Abdul Samad Khan, President and six other members of the Working 
Committee of the Anjuman-e-Vatan of Baluchistan were arrested in Baluchistan 
under the Defence of India Rules. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, which met in New 
Delhi, adopted a resolution which demanded an immediate declaration of 
India’s independent status and immediate negotiations by the British Government 
with principal parties in India in order to solve the political deadlock. 
The resolution further demanded the formation of an Indian National 
Government, which, it asserted, would declare its determination to fight the 
common enemy. The Committee asserted that if the British Government did 
not respond to its demand, the Mahasabha would be compelled to revise its 
programme and devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies “will 
realise that India, as a self-respecting nation, can no longer be suppressed.” 

In accordance with the decision of the Government of India, the Indian 
Standard Time was advanced by an hour. —(The New Standard Time being 6^ 
hours ahead of Greenwich Mean Time, instead of hours as hitherto). 

Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, former Member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, in a Press statement at Moradabad, criticized Sir Ferore Khan Noon's 
scheme for dividing India into five dominions. 

Eleven of the fifteen Indian-owned newspapers of Calcutta, which had suspended 
publication on August 21 as a protest against the restriction imposed on the 
Press by the Government, reappeared. 


September 1942 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a 
statement from Bomba3^ instructing the Hindu Sabhaites who happened 
to be members of municipalities and local bodies, legislatures or 

committees or those who might be serving the army, navy, air-force 

or working in the amunition factories to stick to their posts and 
continue to perform their regular duties. 

Mr. M* A. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, congratulated 

the Muslims for completely keeping themselves aloof from the mass 
civil disobedience movement launched by the Congress* 

Mr. Churchill made a statement about India, in the House of 
Commons. He said that the course of events in India had been 
improving. The principles of the declarations made by the Government 
which formed the basis of Sir Stafford Cripps’ motion must be taken 
as representing the settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament. 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in reply to Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood, said in the House of Commons : **Mr. Gandhi 

had made it clear that his action was going to be something more 
serious than any of his previous movements. The Government of India 
took the^ only action which any responsible government would take 
in the circumstances.” 

^ A^ meeting of the Indian Christians, in Calcutta, resolved that 
Britain should recognize and declare the independence of India 
immediately. 

A meeting of Europeans in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. 
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Arbhnr Moore, passed a resolution urging the British Government to 
announce its readiness to transfer full power to a National Government 
and provide immediate facilities for its formation. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in reply to questions in New Delhi, declared : 
“My fundamental point is that we do not want under the stress of the 
war emergency, to be stampeded into forming a Provisional Government 
which would be of such a character and composition as would pre- 
judge, prejudice or militate against the Moslem demand for Pakistan/* 

Dr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. N. O. 
Chatterjee and other members of the Hindu Mabasabha in a statement 
demanded an immediate consultation with Mahatma Gandhi and other 
leaders of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving the official motion 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, on tbe situation in the country, 
declared : “On the basis of all the information at present available, 
we cannot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very 
grave events/* 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett, M. P., at a meeting of tbe Commonwealth 
Movement in London said that the new movement proposed the 
reopening of negotiations with the Indian Congress for military reasons. 

In the Central Assembly, in reply to Mr. A. N. Chattopadhya*s 
questions about the health of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Home 
Member said that Mr. Bose had been a diabetic patient for some 
time before his arrest and the health of such persons could never 
be satisfactory. 

Lala Hari Bam Seth, in a statement from Lucknow said : “It 
appears that the Government has refused permission to the Mahasabha 
sub-committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to discuss the political situation in the country. This is 
most unfortunate.’* 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Pazlul Huq, Chief 
Minister, informed the House that a representation was made to the 
Central Government by him and his colleagues to reconsider their 
decision regarding Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose. 

The Council of State commenced its autumn session. The Central 
Committee of the Communist Party issued a manifesto from Bombay, 
asking the Government to give up its repressive policy, to release 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders. 

The Central Legislative Assembly discussed the Muslim League 
resolution on Khaksars and finally passed it without any division. 

A resolution adopted by the All-India Akali Conference expressed 
the view that the Congress demand for an immediate declaration of 
the status of India as an independent sovereign state and the 
formation of provisional National Government should be accepted. — 
Master Tara Singh presided- 

At a meeting in New York, under the auspices of tbe India 
League of America, it was urged that President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek should “recognize the interest of the United Nations 
in the Indian dilemma and use their good offices to ask the British 
Government to open up new conferences.” 

1st. Mr. Abdul Latif Faiookhi, Secretary, Madras Presidenej Muslim League and 

Member of the Council of the All-India Muslim League, in the course of a 
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statement in Madras, said : ^‘Tliougli the Muslims are solidly behind the 
resolution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League regarding 
the Constitutional deadlock and cannot agree with all that the Hon* Mr. 
Syed Mohamed Hussain, Secretary of the Muslim League Party in the Council 
of State has said in his recent statement criticizing the resolution of the 
Working Committee of the League, there is a general feeling among the Muslims 
that a way should still be found to end the present deplorable state of affairs. — 
As the situation is daily deteriorating and as the Congress leaders are unable 
to act on account of their being behind prison bars, it will be regarded as an 
act of generosity and not a climb-down on the part of the Qaid-e-Azam if he 
proposes to see Mr. Gandhi for a settlement”. 

Dr. S. P. Blukherjee, "Working 'President of the Hindu Mahasabha, at a 
Press Conference in New Delhi, said : ‘Tn this supreme crisis in the history 
of India, the Hindu Mahasabha has given a lead for the solution of the Indian 
deadlock, which is not actuated by any party or sectarian consideration. 
*‘The main demand of the Hindu Mahasabha is that India cannot be 
governed today by a mere policy of repression ; that the initiative for ending the 
present deadlock should come from the British Government itself ; that the 
deadlock can be ended only if the British Government decides to part with 
power in accordance with a well-adiusted scheme for fighting the common 
enemy ; and that a representative National Government must be established 
without delay, so that the man -power and the vast resources of India can be 
effectively organized under its auspices”. 

The Bt. Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, addressing the Students’ Union of the 
Agricultural College at Coimbatore, refered to two of his disillusionments. The 
first, he said, came in 1921 after the Versailles Peace Treaty and the second 
came after the second Bound Table Conference, which was attended by 
Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of the Congress. 

2nd Sir 0. P* Bamaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore addressing a Press 
Conference at Trivandrum, said that he regarded the entry of students into the 
agitation that was taking place, the most unfortunate thing that happened in 
Indian history for the last 50 or 60 years. 

The Committee of the All India Muslim Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
at a meeting in Bombay, under the presidency of Sir Sultan Ohinoy, passed 
a resolution, stating inter alia : “While realising the necessity of checking 
all irresponsible and subversive activities, the Committee strongly feels 
that public confidence cannot be restored by the adoption or continuance 
of repressive measures, and earnestly urges upon the Government the 
need for a generous^ gesture by opening negotiations with the main 
political parties in India with a view to ending the present deadlock and 
renewing and strengthening the country’s war effort.” 

Sir Sikander Hyafc Khan, Premier of the Punjab, returned to Lahore from 
his visit to the Middle East. 

3rd. As a first step in their plan to enter into negotiation with the principal 
political parties in the country, the committee of seven members appointed by 
the All India Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee addressed a letter to the 
leaders of varipus parties, including the Depressed Classes, Moslem League, 
Sikhs and Indian Christians, and sent each of them a copy of the Mahasabha 
resolution passed in Delhi and inviting their support for the demands made 
in it. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Ohief, in a broadcast from 
New Delhi, declared. “Taking it all round, we begin the fourth year of this 
war with much better prospects than we did the fourth year of the last war.” 

Mr, Arthur Moore, broadcasting a talk from Calcutta observed: “There is 
only one way of answering and defeating the challenge of Hitler ; and it is by 
super-patriotism ; by realising the brotherhood of man, and claiming the 
earth as our mother country,” 

At the meeting of the Working Commitee of the Provincial Muslim League, 
0. P. and Berar, with Mr. Eauf Shah in the chair, at Nagpur, it was 
unanimously resolved to support the Bombay resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League Working Committee. 

4th. '^Zam the leading’ Muslim paper of Lahore, wrote : “We are very 

sorry to note that the Muslim League resolution contains more an indictment 
of tho Congress Party, when most of its leaders are in jail, and as such 
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cannot reply to the charges. The resolution gays that the League is prepared 
to open negotiations with any party on the basis of equality, provided the 
demand of Pakistan is accepted in advance. We are constrained to say 
that the wnole policy of the League is that there should be no settlement 
during the war and the status quo is to be maintained and that is the reason 
why It adopts all sorts of dilatory tactics.*' 

Mr. y. D. Sav^kar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement 
from Bombay. He said : “1 issue this definite instruction to all Hindu 
Sabhaites in particular and all Hindu Sangbatanists in general who happen 
to be^ members of the municipalities and local bodies, legislatures, or 
Committees or those who may be serving in the army, navy, air force or 
wooing in ammunition factories or holding any post or position of vantage 
in Government service that they should stick to the posts and continue to 
perform their regular duties in the various capacities.*’ 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, addressing a Press Conference at Lahore, 
declared i * In this tragic hour when the enemy forces are standing on the 
frontiers of India, in a menacing attitude, it is the duty of all patriotic sons 
of India to close their ranks and to stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
struggle for the country’s emancipation.”— Mr. N. C. Chatterjee and Rai 
Bahadur Mehrehand Khanna were also present at the Confeience. 

The Government of Madras issued the following Press Note : “This 
province is short of many essential commodities such as rice, millets, pulses, 
sugar and^ wheat. If the requirements of this Province are to be adequately 
satisfied, it is essential that the limited transport facilities now available 
in the prevailing war conditions should be put to the maximum possible use.” 

Hakim Abdul Jalil Nadir, President of the Peshawar Congress Committee, 
in a statement at Peshawar, expressed the view that the Congress would have 
no objection to accepting any scheme for the future Government of India, 
provided it had the approval of both the Muslim League and the Hindu 
Mahasabha. f, 

5tli. A Conference held by the India League in London, urged the Government 
to negotiate with Indian leaders on the basis of recognition of India’s 
independence and transfer of power to a Provisional Government of National 
Unity, formed by Indians themselves. This would enable India to organise 
herself fully and effectively for her own defence and to become a powerful 
ally of the United Nations, 

A meeting of the General Council of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
was held at Nagpur, with Mr. V. it. Kalappa in the Chair. — ^I'he Council 
passed a resolution urging the Government to carry on negotiations with 
the political organizations to secure the early establishment of a National 
Government both at the Centre and in the Povinees, thus enabling free 
India to organise complete and effective defence of the country, 

6tli. Mr, Jinnah, in a statement issued from Bombay, congratulated the Muslims 
for completely keeping themselves aloof from the mass civil disobedience 
movement launched by the Congress, and said : “1 wish to impress upon 
Muslims to carry out the Muslim League’s instruction and pursue their 
normal life peacefully, and completely dissociate themselves from the (Congress 
move.” 

Sir Nalini Banjan Chatterjee, former Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court 
died at Panchra in the Birbhum District, Bengal. 

Mr. Clement Attle, Deputy Prime Minister, in a speech at Aberdeen, said : 
“We had made many mistakes in our treatment of the Indian problem, but 
we had given India more than a century of internal peace and good Govern- 
ment and bad in the last 25 years made immense progress towards Indian 
Self-Government. Further progress was held back by disagreement among 
Indians and by difficulties of introducing democracy into a country of BOO 
million people, “at all stages of civilisation.” 

7tli. Mr. N. B. Sarker, Commerce Member, Government of India, in his speech 
at the opening of the Sixth Price Control Conference in New Delhi, discussed 
factors governing the successful administration of Price Control. 

Sir Mahom^ Usman, in unveiling the portrait of Mr. G. H. Hodgson, the 
Vice-President of the Anjuman, said in Madras : “The present political deadlock 
in the country cannot be solved unless the importance of the Muslim League 
and the just claims of the Muslim League are recognised”. 
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Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was arrested at Basavangudi at Bangalore, 
■under Sec. 26 of the Defence of India Rules. 

8th. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mukherjee had an hour’s interview -with His Excellency 
the Viceroy in New Delhi. The discussions, so far as their main heads 
came to public knowledge, ranged over a wide field, and the main features of 
the demands were : 1. India to be declared ^independent. 2. The British 
Government to initiate negotiation for the formation of an Indian National 
Government to which power should be transferred. 3. The Indian National 
Government to be composite in character, including ^ representatives of 
important parties. 4. Abolition of the India Office as a corollary to such 
transference of power. 5. Provincial Governments to be set up on a similar 
basis. 6 The Indian National Government to declare its resolve to fight the 
Axis power and not to. conclude a separate peace with these Powers. 7. The 
Indian National Government to have a common war policy with the United 
Nations. 8. The Oommander-in-Chief to continue to have operational control. 
9. The Indian National Government to pursue a policy of militarization and 
industrialization of India. 10. The future Government of India to be 
determined by a constituent assembly to be set up by the National Government. 
Any minorities which so desire will have the right to refer disputed power to 
international arbitration. 

A number of girl students picketing the houses of Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, were arrested in New Delhi. 

dth. H. H. the Maharaja of Indore, pleading for communal goodwill and 
understanding, in the course of a statement in Bombay, warned that if the 
different groups persisted in their attitude, the result could only be civil war. 
The Maharaja said : 'T have followed with tkeen interest the deliberations of 
the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha and the resolutions passed by 
their "Working Committees from time to time. These have- filled me with 
dismay and grave apprehensions ; if these groups persist in tneir attitude, they 
are heading for a civil war”. 

loth. Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu, k. o. i. e., Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University died at Thyagaroyanagar, Madras, 

Mr, V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
statement to the Press from Bombay, made an earnest appeal to all patriotic 
parties and all prominent leaders in India to join hands with Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 
Mr. Savarkar said : “It has ever been the policy of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
bring together all those parties and prominent leaders who stand for a genuinely 
National and democratic Government, irrespective of taste, creed or class and 
get themselves ’.consolidated on a common platform. It was with this intention 
that the majority of the Hindu Sabha leaders participated, although in their 
individual capacity, in the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference which was expected 
later on to have the way to an All-Parties Conference”. 

A demand that the British Prime Minister should settle the Indian problem 
was made in a joint! statement issued by the leaders who were engaged in the 
Delhi political talks. The appeal asked for a declaration of immediate 
transfer of real power to Indian hands postponing all controversial issues. 
Copies of the leaders’ statement were cabled to Mr. Churchill and forwarded to 
the Viceroy. 

Mr, Churchill made a statement in the House of Commons about India. 
He said that the course of events in India had been improving and this on the 
whole was reassuring. The principles of the declaration made by the 
Government which formed the basis of Sir Stafford Oripps’ motion must be 
taken as representing the settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament. 

The Secretary of State of India, Mr. L. S. Amery gave, in the House of 
Commons, an account of ‘ the whipping order” issued in India. Mr. Amery 
said; *Tn India the penalty of whipping or rather caning — it is administered 
by a light rattan cane and not by a “cat” — has long been authorised, as in 

this countiy, for such crimes as robbery with violence I see no reason to 

interfere with the discretion of the India authorities in this matter.” 

11th. The House of Commons held a debate on India. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, 
leader of the Labour Party, in opening the debate said : “We urge the 
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Government to make it clear that free and friendly discussions will 

be resumed on the abandonment of Civil disobedience/’ Replying to 
the debate, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India said : “Mr. 

Gandhi had made it clear that his action was going to be something 

more seiious than any of his previous movements. The Government of 
India ^ took the only action which any responsible Government would take in 
the ciicumstances* Its action had saved India from a great disaster. The 
Congress scheme of sabotage was a carefully planned scheme of attack. 
It wanted to paralyse India’s war effort and* make it impossible to defend 
India”. The Secretary of State reiterated in the Commons that the 

Government would welcome any effort to establish Indian national unity. 

A meeting of the_ Indian^ Christians, held in Calcutta, under the presidency 
of Ml*. S. G, Mukherjee, President of the Indian Christian Association, resolved 
that Britain should recognise and declare the independence of India immediately, 

Mr. Samnel Grafton wrote in a New York journal on India : *‘We are 
talking about freedom, but we should perform some concrete acts like letting 
Mr. Jawaharlal Nebru out of jail and quit appeasing the Spanish Dictator, 
General Franco.” 

The Raja of Mahmudabad, member of the All-India Muslim League Working 
Committee, addressing a meeting at Peshawar said : “If Mr. Gandhi wrote 
to Mr. Jinnah conceding to the Musalmans the right to have their own 
independent sovereign States in the areas where they were in a majority, 
the Muslim League would at once join hands with the Congress in presenting 
a joint demand to the British Government.” 

A statement issued by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. Moonje, Raja 
Blaheswar Dayal, Mr. N. C. Chatterjee and Rao Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna, 
Member of the Hindu Mahasabha Special Committee, said : “The statement of 
Mr. Churchill betrays commentable lack of statesmanship and will cause deep 
resentment throughout India. The British Government has obviously failed 
to appreciate the grave realities of the present situation”. 

A meeting of Europeans in Calcutta, under the presidentship of Mr. Arthur 
Moore, passed a resolution urging the British Government to announce its 
readiness to transfer full power to a National Government and provide 

immediate facilities for its formation. 

Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the Trade Union Congress, speaking on 
India at the T, U. O. Conference at Blackpool, said that it seemed easy for some 
people to hoodwink themselves and assume a unity that did not exist in India. 
“There is not even trade union unity.” he said. “One federation supports the 
Government and the other denounces it. What about the 40 million 

Muslims ? What about the 70 million untouchables ? These are people who 

needed thinking about. To say that they would be content to have their 

destiny placed in the hands of the Congress is utter nonsense.” 

Mr. Edward Hunter, writing in World Teiegram^^ New York, urged the 

United Nations to formulate some proposals for solving the Indian problem. 

An important meeting of Labour Members was called in London, to discuss 
the line that the Party should take in the debate opened on Mr. Churchill’s 

statement on India by Mr. Greenwood, leader of the Labour Party in the 

House of Commons. 

12th. Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, and President, Azad Moslem 
Board, in a statement, said : “Mr. Churchill’s juggling with figures and 
attempt to minimize the widespread discontent in this country may deceive 
the British public, but it will surely not deceive those who know the real 
situation in India.” . 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Working President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
met Mr. Jinnah in New Delhi and had a talk with him on the political 
situation in the country. , , 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, m 
a statement to the Press on Mr. Churchill’s statement said : “There was 
nothing unexpected in the speech delivered by Mr. Churchill in the British 
Parliament. It could have been written for ^ Mr. Churchill some weeks ago 
by any one conversant with Britain’s political psychology. Mr. ^ Churchill 
assured the members of the British Parliament that there was nothing serious 
about the Indian situation to cause them any worry. Thrice blessed be 
they if they all retired pleased with the sense of self-complacency and 
security,” 
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13tb. Mr. J. O. Setalvad, PreBideut of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, in a 
statement in Bombay, said : “The statement made by Mr. Winston Churchill 
in the House of Commons is extremely reactionary and has created a feeling 
of great disappointment and resentment among all classes of people. Such 
statements are not likely to bring India and England nearer.” _ 

Dr. George B. Arundale observed in a statement in Madras that 
Mr. Churchill came out very badly from his speech in the House of Conomons 
which was “not only in the worst possible taste, but highly dangerous both to 
the internal situation in India and to that comradeship between India 
and Britain which is so essential to the successful prosecution of the war.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr, B. S. Moonjee, Dr. N. 0* Chafcterjee, 
Mr. Mehrchand Khanna and Raja Maheswar Dayal, in a statement to 
the Press in New Delhi, said : “We feel that our efforts have now reached 
a stage which demand an immediate consultation with Mr. Gandhi and the 
leaders of the Indian National Congress,” 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah, replying to questions at a Press Conference in New 
Delhi, declared ; “My fundamental point is this that we do not want, under 
the stress of the war emergency, to be stampeded into forming a Provincial 
Government which would be of such a character and composition as would 
prejudge, prejudice or militate against the Moslem demand for Pakistan,” 

At a Press Conference in New Delhi, a number of points about the strength 
of Moslems not belonging to the Moslem League were elucidated by Khan 
Bahadur Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind and President, Azad Moslem 
Conference, Dr. Shaukatulla Ansari, Secretary of the Conference and Mr. 
Mohamed Zahiruddin, President, All-India Momin Conference. Gn the 
issue of Pakistan, the Sind Premier said : “No one among the 
Moslems is opposed to independence, but large numbers of them are certainly 
opposed to Pakistan. 

The jute position as well as the food situation in Bengal were discussed 
at a meeting, in Calcutta, of the Working Committee of the Progressive 
Coalition Party in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr, N. C. Ohatterjee, 
Mr. Mehrchand Khanna and Raja Maheswar Dayal issued a statement in 
New Delhi, saying on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha Committee : “The 
definite momentum that the Hindu Mahasabha demand has received from 
various political parties emboldens us again to call upon the British Govern- 
ment to take the initiative without any further delay.” 

The Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry in a statement 
in New Delhi, on the political situation, expressed grave concern and anxiety 
at the situation as it developed after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders. 

His Excellency the Governor of Bengal addressed a joint session of 

the Provincial Legislature at the Assembly House, Calcutta, His 
Excellency in his speech said : “The legislature has been convened 
for this short session mainly to enable honourable members to consider the 
present situation in the Province and the measures which have been taken by 
Government for its security and well-being.” 

The Government of Bombay notified the raising of a loan of Rs. 3.50,00 000 
at three per cent maturing on September 18, 1955. The object of the loan 
was to repay a part of the loans taken from the Central Government. 

The Central Assembly began its session in New Delhi, with Sir Abdul 
Rahim, President, in the chair. — A vigorous denunciation of the Government 
of India’s policy in the matter of the development of India’s geological 
resources was made by Mr. K. O. Neogy on a motion made by Dr. B. R 

Ambedfcar for election to the Advisory Cora.uittee attached to the Utilization 
Branch of Geological Survey of India 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari issued a statement from Madras, in which he said * 
“It is a matter for regret that Sir Stafford Cripps has again made the 
allegation that Mahatma Gandhi intervened and made the Working Committee 
break off from negotiation while the latter had been agreeable to a 
settlement. Gandhiji is in prison and cannot again contradict this baseless story 
go into Hansard. I was present from beginning to end during these 
^Iks, and I can say authoritatively that Mahatmaji who was absent from 

Delhi during the latter stages, was not responsible for anything that 

took place* 
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15tb. In the Central Assembly Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home Member, moving 
the official motion on the situation in the country, declared : ‘*Od the basis 
of all the informations at present available we cannot absolve the Congress 
from responsibility for these very grave events/' 

A Oonference of Indian-owned newspapers,* which suspended publication, 
following the imposition of certain restrictive order by the Provincial Govern- 
ment consequent on the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders, 
was held m Bombay, under the presidentship of Mr. Ramnath Goenka, Editor 
of the Indian Express, About 50 representatives of suspended newspapers 
attended the Conference. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K- Fazlul Huq, the Premier 
made a statement on the political situation in the province. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, three attempts were made on behalf of 
the Muslim League Party to have the House adjourned. All the adjournment 
motions were, however, disal loved by the President. 

Mr. Vernon Bardett, M. p , speaking in London, at a meeting of the 
Commonwealth Movement said that the new movement proposed the reopening’ 
of the negotiations with the Indian Congress for military reasons. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan accompanied by Mr. Arbab Abdur Rahman, m.e.a., 
and Khan Amir Mohd. Khan, m.l.a., left for Abbotabad. Khan Aligul 
Khan, President of the F. P. O. C. also proceeded to Abbotabad from Peshawar. 

Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Vice-President of the Harijan Sewak Sangha 
and three other lady Congress workers were arrested at Lahore, under the 
Defence of India Rules. 

Raja Maheswar Dayal, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, 
at a Press Conference at Lucknow, said : “The essence of the demand of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha is firstly, the grant to India of the status of 
an independent country now, with necessary adjustments during the war for 
the defence of India and not after the war, and secondly, initiation of 
negotiation by the British Government with the principal political parties in 
India for the immediate formation of an Indian National Government.” 

16th. His Excellency the Viceroy refused the Hindu Mahasabha Committee's 
application that they might be allowed to discuss the political situation with 
Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders in detention. 

The Orissa Ministerialist Party at a meeting at Cuttack, presided over by 
the Maharaja of Parlakimedi (Premier), unanimously passed a resolution 
supporting the efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha to bring about a solution of 
the political deadlock in India. 

The Central Assembly resumed the discussion on the political situation. 
The speakers were Mr. N- M. Joshi, Maulana Zafar Ali, Mr. N. M. Dumasia, 
Mr. C. P. Lawson, Mr. Frank Anthony and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 
Mr. Joshi and Sardar Sant Singh pleaded for the setting up of a National 
Government, while Mr. Lawson (European group) gave reasons which in his 
view stood in the way of forming such a Government. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Dr. M. R. Jayakar in the course of a joint 
statement from Indore, expressed “much concern and great disappointment” 
at Mr. Churchill's speech on the Indian situation. 

In a written reply to Mr. A. N. Chattopadbya's questions about the health 
of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, the Home Member said that Mr. Bose had been 
a diabetic patient for some^ time before his arrest and the health of such persons 
could never be entirely satisfactory. 

Sj. Hirendra Nath Dutta, a leading figure in the literary and cultural 
life of Bengal, died in Calcutta. He was the Vice-President of the Theosophical 
Society and was the senior-most member of the Incorporated Law Society 
of the Calcutta High Court. 

ITth. In the Central Legislative Assembly, discussions on the political situation 
were resumed. — Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, who opened the debate, declared 

that the Congress and the Moslem League did not differ on the main 

issue of independence and National Government. The difference was in regard 

to the composition of the National Government ; the Moslem League demanded 
equal partnership and the right of self-determination, while the Congress 
demanded majority rule. ... 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly devoted the whole of its sitting to the 
first reading of the Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, 1941. 
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The opposition moved two amendments, one for the circulation of the 
Bill for eliciting public opinion and the other for referring it to a Select 
Committee, — Both the amendments were lost by large majorities. 

At the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister, made a statement giving a short resume of the events that 
had taken place in the administration of the province since the Council last 
met for the Budget discussion. 

Lala Hari Ram Seth, member of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha, issued a statement from Lucknow, which said : “From 
press reports it appears that the Government has refused permission to the 
Mahasabha sub-committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress 
leaders to discuss the political situation in the country. This is most 
unfortunate.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Chief Minister, 
informed the House that a representation was made to the Central Govern- 
ment by him and his colleagues to reconsider their decision regarding 
Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose. He farther informed the House that several 
representation were also made to the Central Government on his and his 
colleague’s behalf to get Mr. Bose repatriated to Bengal or to some other healthy 
station near Bengal suited to him and also to his family and to secure for his 
family an adequate allowance. 

Syed Sakhawat Husain, Convener, Lucknow Azad Muslim Board, in a 
statement to the Press at Lucknow said : “Mr, Churchill’s statement on 
India has caused general disappoinment throughout India. Mr. Churchill 
harps on lack of unity among us. It is evident to-day that India is united 
so far as the demand for the transfer of power from British hands is concerned. 
Progressive sections in Britain and America are also agitating for India’s right 
to independence as a part of the United Nations’ war efforts. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, three members of the Government and 
four party spokesmeu took part during the final stages of the debate on 
the political situation. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member declared : “1 have 
never regretted the decision which, I along with all my colleagues, took 
on August 8, because, placed as we were, we had to choose between complete 
abdication of our responsibilities as a Government and surrender to the 
challenge thrown out to us. And now, after all that has happened, 
we feel convinced that our decision was right.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the necessity of controlling the prices of 
foodstuffs and other essential commodities was stressed, 

Mr. Arthur Moore, in a statement in Calcutta, said : “Throughout the Allied 
world there is a passionate desire that internal strife in India shall cease, 
the quarrel with Britain be ended and the energy of the country directed 
against the common enemies of India and China —the Japanese and Germans. 

This can be done All that is required is that the British Government 

shall say that it is willing to transfer to such a Government, if it can be 
formed, the same powers as the Canadian and Australian Governments enjoy 
and shall then invite Mr. Jinnah to form such a Government.” 

The Bengal Legislative Council adopted a non-official resolution expressing 
the opinion that the Government of Bengal should take possible steps to 
secure the release of Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, in detention, in the Triohin poly Jail. 

Sir M. Zafrulla Khan, the Indian Agent, lectured on India under the 
auspices of the Sino-British Cultural Association in Chungking. — He surveyed 
the Indian situation giving both the Hindu and Muslim views, 

19th. At a meeting of the British Indian Association, Calcutta, a resolution was 
adopted, requesting the Government of India to call “a conference of all the 
recognised parties with a view to exploring possible avenues of ending the 
existing political deadlock” — The Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan presided. 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah, President of the All India Depressed Classes 
Association, in a statement on Mr. Churchill’s speech, said : “Mr. Churchill 
has given a photographic survey of the situation in India arising out of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement, saying nothing more than is true, not less than is 
necessary. I am not able to see anything in the reported speech which is 
offensive or in bad taste,” 

20th. Raja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General Secretary of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha, in an interview in Bombay, said : “The Sub-Committee of the 
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Hindu Mabasabha wbicli has been exploring the possibilities of bringing 
about a rapprochment among the various parties in order to end the dead- 
lock in the country, will continue its task irrespective of the setback it received 
by the Government of India’s refusal to grant the Committee permission to 
see the Congress leaders in prison.” 

The two Indian members of the War Cabinet broadcast about the Indian war 
efforts, from London. The Jam Saheb of Nawangar said that over 50,000 
Indians were enlisting each month. Sir Bamasw'ami Mudaliar said that 
India's factories were working to their maximum capacity. The textile 
industry not only clothed the Indian troops but supplied much for the Middle 
East Army and Australia. Ordnance factoiies had also expanded greatly. 

Sir M. visveswaraya, presiding over the second quarterly meeting of the 
Central Committee of the All India Manufacturers’ Organization in Bombay, 
stressed the need for constituting a post-war reconstruction board to make 
adequate preparations for reconstruction work after the war. 

The Working Committee of the All India N^ationalist League, adopted a 
resolution in New Delhi, viewing with concern the growing deterioration in 
the internal situation of the country, particularly since the meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7 and 8. 

The death occurred at Chandpur of Mr. Hardayal Nag. He was 90 
years of age. 

21st. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President ruled out of order an 
adjournmeat motion tabled by Sardar Sant Singh to discuss the alleged 
merciless beating “of a businessman of Delhi named S. N. Janhar in 
the Connaught Circus, Delhi, on the 21st September, by the police, who 
arrested him and who, the motion alleged, also administeied a beating to 
Mr. Janhar’s wife and his driver, when they tried to intervene.” 

The Council of State commenced its autumn session. Sir David Devadoss presided. 

In a manifesto issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of India from Bombay, an appeal was made to the Government to give up 
its repressive policy, to lift the ban on the Congress organizations and open 
negotiations with the Congress and other parties in India, especially the 
Muslim League for the establishment of a provincial national Government. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, several members including three former 
Ministers and the leader of the European party, participated in the general 
discussion on the statement made on the opening day of the session by Mr. 
A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier, regarding the political situation in the province. 

The Government of India issued instructions to the Regional Controller of 
Bail way Priorities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and to the Bail way 
Administration concerned, desiring them to continue to give special attention 
to the movement of foodstuffs during the month of September. 

22nd. In the Council of State a debate on the political situation in the country 
was initiated by Sir Mahomed Usman, Member for Ports and Air-— Sir 
Mahomed referred to the serious acts of sabotage, violence and looting and 
the destruction of Government and private property during the disturbances 
following upon the passing of A. I. O. O. resolution at Bombay. Sir Mahomed 
Usman said, the Government had to take stern measures. 

Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, in an interview in Madras, said : “There is nothing 
to equal Mr. Moore’s recent statements in bringing out the salient features 
of the present situation, examined from the point of view of politics as 

well as Allied strategy It is the universal feeling in India, and all that 

has recently happened confirmed it, that at the present moment the British 
Government at home and the Viceroy in India have decided to take 
whatever risks are involved in carrying on till the end of the war under an 
autocratic system without the help of a popular Government”, 

The Central Legislative Assembly rejected by 41 votes to 19 the 
adjournment motion moved by Mr. Jamdadas Mehta to discuss “the anxiety 
created in the public mind by the unsatisfactory reply given by the 
Finance Member to the request to give an opportunity to this House for 
influencing the decision of the Government of India on matters arising out 
of his recent financial mission to England”. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the alleged grievances of the Muslim 
community in respect of appointments in the A. B. P. Service were mentioned 
by Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy (Muslim League). 
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23rd. In the Central Legislative Assembly, the President took up an 

adpurnment motion tabled by Mr. Govind Deshmukh to discuss “the move 
of the Durban City Council to expropriate Indian lands in Durban to be 
allocated to European or coloured housing schemes to be sanctioned by 
the Union Government”. . , , , . ^ , 

The Assembly devoted the whole of the day’s sitting to a further debate 
on the Muslim League resolution on Khaksars moved by Baza Ali and 
finally passed it without any division. ^ 

The Council of State continued the discussion on Sir Mahomad Usman’s 
motion to consider the political situation in the country. Bai Bahadur 
Eamsaran Das, Bai Bahadur Sri Narain Mohta, Sardar Bahadur Sobhan 
Singh, Sir K. B. Menon, Mr. Mohammed Hussain, Mr. B. B. Haddow and 
Saiyad Md. Padshah participated in the discussion. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly by 108 to 45 votes rejected the special motion 
tabled by the Muslim League Party disapproving the ‘‘non -application by the 
Government of the Communal Batio rules to the appointments made in the 
various A. B. P. Services and the Fire Fighting Services, resulting in the 
complete exclusion of Moslems and the Scheduled Castes from those 
Bervices”. The European party did not take part in the voting. 

Mr* J. N. Sahni, Convener of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
issued the following statement to the Press from New Delhi : 
“Statements have been, made by the Home Member in the Central 
Assembly and by Sir ‘Mahomed Usman in the Council of State calculated 
to create the impression that an agreement had been reached between the 

AU-India Editors’ Conference and the Government. I wish to make it 

clear that no agreement has hitherto been reached or accepted by the 
Standing Committee of the AU-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference or the 
Central Press Advisory Committee acting in its behalf 
A Conference with his co-workers was held by Khan Abdul GhalSar 
Khan at Peshawar. Talks which were held at the residence of Mr. Mohammed 
Yunus, related to the political situation in the country and the Khudai 
Khidmatgar programme. Several Congressmen, including Mr. Bhanjuram 
Gandhi, ex- Finance Minister, met him individually and had talks with him. 

24th. The Council of State continued the discussion on the political situation. 
Sir Jogendra Singh, Member for Education, Health and Lands said : *T have 

listened to the debate with deep concern and a feeling of frustration No 

Government can rejoice in these fateful days if it is compelled to maintain 
law and order, when all its energies should be directed in preparation to 
meet the perils, which it may be, at any moment, called upon to face.” 

The Central Assembly took up discussion ot Mr. K. C. Neogy’s resolution 
recommending the appointment of a Committee of the House to inquire 
into allegations of “excuses committed by the police and the military” in 
dealing with the disturbances in the country. — The debate had not concluded 
when the House was adjourned stne die. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the Bural Primary Education (Amendment) 
Bill was the main subject for consideration. — The measure sought to remedy 
certain defects which came to light in the course of the working of the 
Bengal Primary Education Act of 1930. 

Baja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, in a statement to the Press at Lucknow, said : “I can now 
confidently assert that there is absolute unanimity in India on the demand 
for the immediate establishment of a National Government and the transfer 
of free power here and now to India subject to the necessary 
adjustments for efficiently fighting the war. Further detailed discussion 
between the Indian parties can be fruitful only then and I am certain 
that in that event all the parties will agree to join in the formation of a 
National Government.” 

25th. The Council of State passed five official, and one non-official Bill as 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly. It also rejected by 20 votes to 
11, Mr. Hossain Imam’s resolution urging that “for the present agreement 
for the apportionment of war expenditure between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India, a new basis be framed in consultation with 
the ^ representatives of the parties in the Central Legislature.” The 
official Bills included two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code, 
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a bill to amend tbe Rubber Control Act, another bill to amend the Indian 
Companies Act and the Repealing and Amending Bill. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly, by 97 votes to 43, rejected a resolution 
moved by Mr. A. R. Siddiqi (Muslim League) expressing the view that 
“the Government have failed in their duty to the cultivators of Bengal by not 
taking any steps to secure a fair and reasonable price for jute.’’ 

The Bengal Legislative Council considered non -official Bills. One of these, 
the Advocate’s Robes Bill, sponsored by Rai Biojendra Mohan Maitra Bahadur 
(Progressive Coalition) aimed at achieving uniformity in robes for Advocates 
of the High Court. 

26th. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahaeabha, in a statement 
from Bombay, expressed the view that the special committee appointed by the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha succeeded in “producing a national demand 

on some of the most crucial and fundamental issues which cannot out convince 
everyone that India as a nation demands with a united will and voice a 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that she should be recognized 
here and now as an independent nation.” 

Khan Bahadur Allah Baksh, Premier of Sind renounced his titles of “Khan 
Bahadur” and^ “o. b. e.” as a protest against the British Government’s 
policy. The Sind Premier, when asked whether the renunciation of his titles, 
“Khan Bahadur” and o. B. E. was a direct result of Mr. Churchiirs 
speech, said : ‘Tt is the cumulative result of the feeling that the British 

Government does not want to part with power. Mr. Churchiirs speech 

shattered all hopes’*. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India, in a resolution 
passed in New Delhi, “condemned the distuibances that have taken place 
in the country particularly when the enemy is knocking at the doors 
of India.” 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, in bis presidential speech at the 
third All-India Akali Conference at Waheela Kalan in Lyallpur District 
uttered strong condemnations of acts of violence, — characterising an “armed 
rebellion” as idiotic with not the slightest chance of success. Master Tara 

Singh said : “I do not believe in the funny doctrine of non-violence as 
preached by Mahatma Gandhi, but I am not a fool to ask you to commit 
the violence of piercing your own heart. I, therefore, advise you in your own 
interest and in the interest of your country not to be fools to be carried 
away by momentary enthusiasm”. 

27th. India’s cultural contact with China from the past was recalled by several 
speakers when a portrait of Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was -unveiled at the 
Darbhanga Library Hall of the Calcutta University and formally presented 
to China through Dr. 0. J. Pao, Consul-General for China, by Dr. Abanindra 
Nath Tagore. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee .presided- 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahaeabha passed 
a resolution calling upon its branches to imi^lement the lead given by the 
"Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and appealing to all 
political parties in India to support the demand of the Blahasabha for the 
recognition of India’s independent status and for the immediate formation of 
an interim national Government. 

An appeal to Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President of the Muslim League, ‘To exert 
the tremendous influence that he wields in solving the present dangerous 
deadlock”, also the urgency for immediate Congress League unity and the 
formation of a provisional National Government to defend India againt 
foreign aggression was made by a memorandum submitted to him by a large 
numW of local members of the Muslim League (Bombay) and other 
prominent members of the Muslim League. 

The Central Kisan Council, in a resolution in Bombay, demanded the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders and tbe foimation of a provisional 
National Government to fight the Axis menace. I’he Council also deplored 
the prevalence of mob violence and appealed to the Kisans and the people to turn 
away from the path of sabotage and terrorist and disruptive activities “which 
lead not to the weakening of the bureaucracy but to the ruin of our own 
people.” 

28th. In the Council of State, Mr, C. 0. Jones, in reply to Raja Yuvaraja Dutta 
Bingh, said that the expenditure on defence and on supply brought to account 
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in the books of the Military Accountant General was of the order of Es, U 
crores a day* How much of this would be charged to India and how much 
to His Majesty’s Government, could not be estimated until the revised estimates 
for the current year were drawn up. It was not possible to say what portion 
of the one and half crores mentioned above related to the American and 
Chinese forces in India. There was no Australian army in India. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, two special motions relating to the 
incidents in Dacca and Behrarapore jails were discussed. The motions were in 
connexion with the Chief Minister's statement on the political situation 
in the province. 

A resolution adopted by the All India Akali Conference expressed the 
view that the Congress demand for an immediate declaration of the status of 
India as an independent sovereign State and the formation of a provisional 
National Government should be accepted. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
letter to the Mahar Eecruitment Board, said: “If but the spirit that enthuses 
the militarization movement is the spirit actuated by the motive of defending 
our motherland and our people from threatened alien aggression, the first duty 
of every Indian now is to enter the Army, Navy and the Air Force. 

M. Frank. E. Anthony, President-in -chief of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European Association of India, addressing the annual general 
meeting of the Bombay branch of the * Association, emphasised the loyalty 
and love of the Anglo-Indian Community towards India as their mother 
country. He affirmed that though the Community would not subscribe to any 
political stunt or any big hegemony of any particular party, their desire was 
to see India ruled by a real National Government. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, in reply to a Press representative, said : “If 
Britain came forward with an irrevocable declaration transferring power 
here and now to the Indian people, I can say this much that Mahatma 
Gandhi would call off the Satyagraha Campaign. 

29th. Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, in a war commentary in 
London, said that the problem of India’s future was one of difficulty bub 
it could be solved, and he believed it would be solved. He said that a 
constitution imposed on India by any one element could not live but that 
was precisely the aim which Mr. Gandhi and a handful of his associates who 
controlled the Congress machine had set before themselves. He added • 
*“lt is to enforce that aim that they recently decided to launch a campaign 
of mass sabotage intended, by its paralysing effect, to bring the Government 
of India to its knees. That would spell disaster not only for the immediate 
war effort, but for any great formation for India’s future freedom and 
unity. Defeat of the present attempt to seize control of India in the 
interests of a party is an essential part of any attempt at a solution. That 
a solution will be found I have no doubt’’. 


In the New York Times, prominent Americans stressed to President 
Eoosevelt and Marshal Ohiang Kai-shek that “they recognize the interest 
of the United Nations in the Indian dilemma and that they use their good 
offices to ask the British Government and the Indian National Congress 
and other leaders to open a new Conference with a mutual determination 
to find a way of action which will most speedily bring India into the ranks 
of our Allies by beginning now a programme of her independence”. 

The Council of State rejected by 23 votes to 9, Pandit Kunzru’s resolution 
asking that the restriction imposed on the Press should be modified so 
as to take a fuller account of the rights of the Press and the public and 
, particular, pre-censorship of news reports and statements should be 
abolished except in so far as it might be necessary for military purposes 
In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq,’ Chief 

Minister, made the announcement that the Government were going to 
appoint a Committee, consisting of men who enjoyed public confidence, to 
make a thorough enquiry mto the Dacca jail incident in which several 

persons lost their lives and a number of others were injured- 
Sirdar J. J. Singh? India League of. America, endorsed 

the proposal from Mahatma Gandhi that President Eoosevelt should 

intervene in the British-India dispute. 

80th. A meeting was held in New York, under the auspices of the India 
League of America. The meeting urged President Eoosevelt and Marshal 
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Ciiianp; Kai sbek to ‘‘recognize the interest of the United Nations in the 
Indian dilemma and use their good offices to ask the British Government 
to open up new conferences with a determination to find a way of action 
which will speedily bring India a programme for her independence”. 

Mr. Riley (Labour) asked Mr. L. S. Araery, Secretary of State for India, 
in the House of Commons, if in view of the rejection by the leading parties 
in India of the British Government's proposals tlie Government was prepared 
to consider a modification of those proposals with a view to furthering a 
possible settlement of Indian problem. 

Mr. Amery in a written answer said : ‘*The British Government remain most 
anxious to further a settlement of the Indian problem. In the absence, 
however, of a sufficient common measure of agreement among Indians them- 
selves, which is the real obstacle of a settlement, they do not consider that any 
modification of their proposals would contribute to the desired result,” 

Under the auspices of the Bengali Muslim Samiti, at a public meeting in 
Calcutta, a resolution urging immediate declaration of independence for India 
by the British Government, establishment of provincial National Government 
in the Centre and Provinces, creation of an Indian people's National War Front, 
was passed. Mr. Humayan Kabir, M. L. A. presided 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly was adjourned sine die. The time of the 
Bengal Legislative Council was mainly taken up with the consideration of 
the Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill (as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly). 

At a special general meeting of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, held in 
Bombay, a resolution was adopted urging the release of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other national leaders and the establishment of a “ real representative 
National Government at the Centre.” 


October 1942 

Mr. Ofcman Woo, Representative of the Islamic Federation in 
China observed that Muslims in China had full sympathy with 
India’s aspiration for independence though it was to be regretted 
that at a time when China wanted help to see through the 
war there should be a conflict between the people and the 
Government. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Agent-General to the Government 
of India at Chungking, in an interview said that during Ms stay 
in China, he tried to the bast of his ability to interpret 
India to China. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasahha 
in a resolution expressed the opinion that the British Government 
had no intention of parting with power or of facilitating the 
National Government in India. 

Mr. C. B. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for 
the Dominions, replying to the debate on India, said that though 
every one wanted a settlement of the Indian problem, one must 
face it in a spirit of realism 

Mr. Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, was removed from office by the 
Governor, Sir Hugh Dow, as he no longer possessed the 
Governor’ s confidence. 

Mr. Allah Baksh, following his removal from the^^ office of 
Premier of Sind, in an interview at KaracM, said : "Under the 
Constitution, as it stands, the Premier remains the Premier only 
if he has the confidence of the Governor, and not merely if he has 
the confidence of the Legislature”. 

A uniq.ue function in furtherance of inter-communal harmony 
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was held in Lahore when the Id was jointly celebrated by all 
communities. 

Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons if it was 
proposed to complete the Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Council, to 
which the Secretary of State replied that no such change was 
contemplated. 

Mr. M. Eathnaswami, C. I. E. was appointed Vice-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Durbar at Eawalpindi, 
paid a tribute to the Punjab for maintaining peace and order and 
continuing steadily with the war effort. 

In the House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire, the Under- 
secretary of State for India, opening the debate on the India and 
Burma (temporary and miscellaneous) Bill, replied to the “political 
agitation and exhortation from outside India” on the subject of 
Government’s Indian policy. — He reiterated the British Government’s 
attitude and said that the next move must come from India. 

Mr. L. S. Amery denied in a broadcast to America that 
Sir Stafford Gripps had offered India an immediate National 

Government but was overruled from London. 

Mr. Amery stated in the House of Commons, regarding the 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council that the retention 
of the three European members was not due to race. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in his reply to the addresses of 
welcome at Quetta, said : “Let me say how great a pleasure it 
has been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been 

able to visit Baluchistan, to see for myself the progress of reconstruction 
here, and the invaluable contribution that the province is making 
to the prosecution of the war”. 

Mr. Amery, in reply to a question regarding the Viceroy’s 

refusal to allow Dr. S. P. Mukherjee to see Mahatma Gandhi, said 
that he was nofe prepared to ask the Viceroy to permit interviews 
with the Congress Leader”. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali Leader, stated at Amritsar that 
he was in full sympathy with Mr. C. Eajagopalachari “in his^ whole- 
hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the 
Government and the people”. 

The Seventh Session of the Orissa Assembly commenced in 

Cuttack. — Swami Bichi trananda Das made a statement why the 
Congress members could not participate in the session. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a statement in New Delhi, said : “To 
the Congress or Hindu India, Pakistan is an anathema. To 

Muslim India, it is an article of faith Unless fundamentals 

are agreed upon, details cannot be tackled and there could be no 
settlement or dissolution of the deadlock”. 

1st. In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India 
was asked as to what representation he had received from influential persons 
or organizations in India respecting facilities for legitimate communication 
with Congress prisoners, the whereabouts of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
if Fandifc Nehru could receive correspondence. — Mr. Amery replied • *^1 
have received no such representation. Pandit Nehru is permitted to 
correspond with his family on family matters. I am not prepared to disclose 
nis present whereabouts. 
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The Bengal Legislative Council resumed further discussion on a motion 
tabled by^ the pppositiou criticizing the statement of the Chief Minister 

on the poHticiil feituatiori iu the province. — ^The motion which was introduced 
by Khan Baiiadur Saiyed Muzziimaddin Hossain (Moslem League) was 
to the effect that, in the opinion of the Council, the Chief Minister’s 
statement so far as it related to the question of the supply of foodstuffs 
and of the essential commodities was disappointing. 

Mr. Eajagopalachari, in a statement on the deadlock in India, declared : 

“Let the Biitish Parliament act on the moral responsibility that has been 

so often claimed, and direct the Viceroy to scrap his fear and prejudice 

and choose men well-known to command the allegiance of vast bodies of 

men of various communities in India, wiiether they be in prison or not, 

and declare that they foim his cabinet for governing India during the 

period of the war.” 

A number of Muslim members of the Progressive Coalition Party in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly formed themselves into a new party to be 

known as the ‘Tadependent Muslim Assembly Party,” within the Coalition 

Party itself. 

Mr. L. Si Amery, asked for information regarding machine-gunning 

of disorderly crowds in India from aircraft and invited to order cessation 

of such methods, said in the House of Commons : “ Daring the recent 

disturbances mobs were five times machine-gunned from the air and 

after an aeroplane crash, which occurred on September iS in Bihar, in 
which the pilot was killed and the crew of the aircraft were murdered by a mob, 

it was found necessary to use aircraft to check sabotage by mobs The 

measures taken by the Government of India to restore order in the 

circumstances, the seriousness of which is, I think, still imperfectly appreciated 
in this country, have my full support. I am not prepared to interfere with 
the Viceroy's discretion in the matter.” 

Mr. Otman Woo, Kepresentative of the Islamic Federation in China, said : 
“Muslims in China have full sympathy with Indians aspiration for Independence 
though they consider it very unfortunate that conflict had arisen between 
the people and the Government at a time when China wants help to see 
through the war.” 

A message from Sir P. 0. ‘Eoy asking Indians to achieve permanent unity 
among the different communities was read at a meeting in Calcutta, under 
the auspices of the Calcutta Muslim Samiti. Sir P. C, Eoy said : “Wo shall 
be failing in our duty if we do not try to solve the burning problem of 
the hour — the sinking of communal differences.” 

2iid. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca explained 
on behalf of the Government, the position regarding the supply of foodstuffs and 
other essential commodities in Bengal. 

3rd. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference 
met at the Gama Institute, in Bombay, under the presidentship of Mr. K. M* 
Srinivasan, Editor of the 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, replying to a joint 

address of welcome at Ferozepoie, said ; ‘Tf Muslims demand the right of 
self-determination it is not wise for any party to hold up the political progress 
of the whole of India by resisting that demand.” 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mabasabha with Mr. V. D. Savarkar 
in the chair held a discussion on the political situation with special reference 
to the resolution passed by it on August 31.— -The General Secretary of the 

Mabasabha. in a statement, referred to hints in certain quarters suggesting 
failure of the negotiations and said that such was not the case. 

Sir Muhammad Zafrulla Khan, Agent General to the Government of India 
at Chungking, arrived in Calcutta from Chungking and in an interview said ; 
“During my stay in China, I tried to the best of my ability to interpret 
India to China. Now that I have * returned to India, my stay there though 

brief might enable me to interpret to some extent China to India. ^ I 

shall dount myself very fortunate indeed if I can make any contribution 
to that end.” 

4th. The Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
resumed its deliberation in Bombay* — The main resolution before the Committee 
was one dealing with, the difficulties arising from the. imposition of the recent 

6 
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restrictions both by Provincial Governments and the Central Govern.uent and 
demanding their withdrawal, and the withdrawal of pre-censorship envisaged in 
the last meeting in Delhi, 

5th. Mr. K. Srinivasan, Editor of the Hindu, presiding over the second session 
of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference in Bombay declared ; “There 
is no question of our willing submission to any proposal which, in our 
opinion, is derogatory to the dignity of the profession or in any way prevents ns 
from functioning as responsible newspapers,”— A resolution taking “strong 
exception to the series of restrictions imposed on the Press” was passed. — 
The resolution was moved by Mr. S, A. Brelvi {""Bombay Chronicle^^) and 
seconded by Mr. L M, Stephens (Calcutta ""8tatesman^\) 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, at- , its meeting in 
New Delhi set up a sub-committee of five to draft its main political resolution. 
The Committee recorded its warm appreciation of the services rendered by the 
Working President and other members of the special committee, particularly 
on their “success in producing a common demand for a National Government.” 

Dr, Syed Abdul Latif, in a statement at Hyderabad, said: ‘‘Mr. Amery’s 
Gaxton Hall speech on India’s future should serve as an eye-opener to the 
Muslim League, particularly because Mr. Amery is looked upon by its 
executive as its friend and guide.” 

6tli. The “Tmes” in a leading article strongly urged the immediate and 
complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

The Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha in resolution, 
expressed the opinion, “that the statement of the British Premier and the 
Secretary of State for India and the refusal of the Viceroy to grant permission 
to the members of the Special Committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi made it 
clear that the British Government have no intention of parting with power or of 
facilitating the National Government in India.”. 

Mr* G. L. Mehta, President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry in a statement issued to the Press in 
Calcutta, said : “India’s defence today is an integral part of the strategy 
of the United Nations and the financial responsibility involved in this strategy 
must rest on Britain and her independent Allies”. 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference concluded its session in Bombay, 
after adopting the new constitution of the Conference, electing a new standing 
committee and passing a number of resolutions protesting against the way 
in which censorship worked and the telegraphic delay in the transmission of 
press messages and the arrests and detention of working ionrnalists. 

The Jam Salieb of Nawanagar and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, India’s represen- 
tatives on the war Cabinet, addressed members of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association at the House of Commons, on “India to-day and to-morrow”. The 
Secretary of State for India and Burma, Mr. Amery presided. 

Bajkumari Amrit Kuar was arrested at Kalkan (Lahore.) 

7th. A message from His Majesty the King-Emperor carrying his deep apprecia- 
tion of the Council’s sympathy in the bereavement His Majesty had sustained 
by tbe death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent was read by the Deputy 
President (Khan Bahadur Abdul Hamid Chaudhury) at the meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Azad Muslims’ plan for India’s future constitution was disclosed by 
Premier Allah Bux, President of the Azad Muslim Conference, at a Press 
Conference in Delhi, as envisaging linguistic provinces with the right of self- 
determination to the point of secession but “in the context of Indian freedom.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and members of the Hindu Mahasabha Special 
Committee made an appeal to President Roosevelt and Marshal Ohiang Kai-Shek 
to intervene and help in the formation of a National Government for India and 
in the declaration of Indian Independence, in a cable sent to the two leaders 
of the United Nations, 

8tB. In the House of Commons, Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India 
reiterated Britain’s pledge of freedom to India. Mr. Amery declared : “There 
could be no question of the Government of India negotiating with the Congress 
or allowing others to do so until the Congress abandoned its present policy.” 
Mr* Amery’s statement was made on the India and Burma (Temporary and 
Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill. — The amendment proposed by the Independent 
Labour Party rejecting the Bill was defeated by 360 to 17 votes. 
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Mr, C. Rajagopalacbari, in an interview in Bombay said : *Tf Britain makes 
up her mind today she could give a most satisfactory provisional National 
Government to India without incurring the least risk to defence. In this 
sense the British Government is responsible for the continuance of the present 
deadlock. It is unnecessary to examine the question historically, for that is 
not the present issue.” 

9th. Mr. V, D. Savarbar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in a 
telegram to Mr. Churchil, said: “The Hindu Mahasabha succeeded in producing 
national demand on fundamental points, namely the immediate recognition 
by the British Parliament of India as an independent nation. National 
Coalition Government during war time leaving the Commander-in-chief free in 
military ^ operational matters as the Allied War Council dictates and all 
constitutional and controversial details to be decided by a post-war All Party 
Conference.” 

Mr. C. R. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for the Dominions, 
replying to the debate on India, said that though every one wanted a 
settlement of the Indian problem, one must face it in a spirit of realism- 
He said : “The British Government stood .by the whole of their offer but 
you could not break up an organization like the Government of India in the 
middle of a struggle as grave as that of the present war and throw it over 
to some body else.” 

Sir O. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan of Travancore, inaugurating the new 
Council of the Trivandrum Corporation, observed : “I wish to assure the 
Mayor and the Corporators of Trivandrum and through them the wider public 
composing the members of the local bodies throughout the State, that as far 
as possible, even^ when the government comes to the conclusion that a 
particular resolution, financial or otherwise of a local body is not very 
wise or very expedient in its own interest, Government would not normally 
interfere.” 

Prof Tan Yun-Shan, Director of Visva-Bharati Cheeua Bhavana, addressing 
"the great Ally, the British authorities, in the course of a statement from 
Santi Niketan, observed : "Dor everybody’s sake and for many reasons you 
must first declare India independent and free immediately, then form an 
Indian National Government as soon as possible- This is the aspiration not 
only of the Indian people, but also of the peoples of the United Nations. 
Even your own British people, most of them, I dare say, have the same 
desire too.” 

10th. Mr. Allah Baksh, Sind Premier, was removed from office by the Governor, 
Sir Hugh Dow, as he no longer possessed the Governor's confidence. — The 
Governor invited Sir Ghulam Hussian Hidayatullab, Home Minister, to from 
a Cabinet and he accepted His Excellency’s invitation. 

Mr. Allah Baksh, following his removal from the office of Premier of Sind, 
in an interview at Karachi said : ‘There is no point in not recognizing under 
the constitution, as it stands, that the Premier remains the Premier only if 
he has the confidence of the Governor, and not merely if he has the confidence 
of the legislature.” 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and members of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Special Committee, in a statement in New Delhi , said ; “There is hardly 
any prospect of an immediate change in the stubborn attitude taken up by 
the Government.” 

The determination of the Chinese people to preserve their national freedom 
and to defeat the forces of Axis aggression found expression at a public 
meeting held in Calcutta, to celebrate the 31st. anniversary of the founding 
of the Chinese Republic. 

Sir A. Ramaswami Miidaliar, speaking at a reception given by the East 
India Association in honour of him and the Jam Bahib of Nawanagar, the 
two Indian representatives on the War Cabinet said : “I want India to know 
that no secrets are kept from us at the War Cabinet.” 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Defence Member, in a public speech at Peshawar, 
said : *T have no doubt in my mind that complete Self-Government is ours 
for the asking. I know that the offer made through Sir Stafford Crippa by 
His Majesty’s Government was genuine. I assure you that after ray five 
year’s stay in England I know of nobody there including members of Parlia- 
ment who would not like to see India achieve full Dominion Status,” 
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11th. H. E. H. the Nizam, in an appeal for Hindu-Muslim unity, which was 
issued unofficially, said : “This is a fit occasion for all people of different 
creeds and communities who have been living together in amity and peace, in the 
State for centuries, to establish world-w'ide ^ reputation for toleration, mutual 
love, to bury difierences and stand together once more and present a united 
front for the defence of their country, and thus ensuie an even brighter future.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Muslim League, issued a message from 
New Delhi to the Muslims on the occasion of the Ramzan Id : “I wish 
Mussalmans a happy and prosperous Id, Ramzan and Idul-Fitar, as all other 
Muslim festivals are the Universal festivals of Islam. “Idul-Fitar” is a symbol 
of unity and brotherhood— divine and economic. Let us on this great and 
auspicious day take a solemn vow for establishing our rightful place in the 
present, and also in the future order of the world, according to the light of 
our Islamic heritage.” 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, addressing the staff and students of Islamia College, 
Peshawar, made an appeal to the Muslims of the Frontier Province to unite 
politically with the Muslims of the rest of India. 

12th. H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar, in an interview with Mr. George 
Slocombe, in London suggested the creation of a completely Indianised and 
fully Executive Viceroy’s Council, with Whitehall not interfering in home and 
financial affairs. 

An unique function in furtherance of inter-communal harmony was held in 
Lahore when the Id was jointly celebrated by all communities. The function, 
which was organised by the Muslim Club, was attended by the Governor, the 
Ministers, the District Commander and prominent members of all communities. 
A feature of the gathering was the presence of a large number of servicemen. 

ISth. The House of Commons passed through the Committee Stage and gave 
the third reading to the India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous) Bill. 
The Bill was then sent to the House of Lords, 

Mr. B. 0, Chatterjee, in an open letter to Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, said : “For the Hindu Mahasabha to align itself with 
the Congress in regard to the Communal Award and the Poona Pact would 
be a betrayal of India.” 

Mr. Bertrand Russel, in a radio debate in New York, advocated the setting 
up of a four-man ^ Commission representing respectively the United States, 
Britain, the Soviet Union and China to negotiate with the various Indian 
parties for a settlement of the Indian problem. 

14th A communique from Government House, (Karachi) said ; “His Excellency 
the Governor this morning accepted the resignations of Mr. Nichaldas, 
Vazirani, Rao Sahib Gokuldas Newaldas, Pir illahi Bux Nazali and Mr. 
Abdus Sattar Pirzada from bis Council of Ministers. Later, Pir Illahi Bux 
was sworn in as a member of the Cabinet ot Sir Ghulam Hussein HidayatuUah, 
whom His Excellency entrusted with the task of forming a Ministry. 

The Dussehra session of the Representative Assembly ( Mysore) commenced at 
the Jaganmohan Palace, with Pradhana Sbiromoni^N. Madbava Rao, Dewan 
President, in the chair : I he Congress Party was conspicuous by its absence 
with the exception of two members. 

15th. Mr. L. S. Amelry, replying to a question in the House of 'Commons 
regarding the displacement of the Moslem Premier of Sindh, Mr. Allah Baksh 
recalled the Communique issued bv the Governor of Sind on October 10. Mr 
Amery added : “I had of course, been consulted on the situation created by 
the Premier’s publication made in September of his letter to the Viceroy and 
had agreed as to the impropriety, in the light of it, of his continuing in 
office, but the final decision to dismiss him was taken by the Governor only 
after a personal discussion which, owing to the Premier’s absence from Sind, 
could not take place until October lO.” 

Mr. Amery was asked in the House of Commons if it was proposed to 
complete the Indianization of the Viceroy’s Executive Council by the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the three portfolios still held by Englishmen. 

Mr. Amery : “No such change is at present contemplated.” 

The India and Burma (Temporary and Miscellaneous Piovisions) Bill, which 
was passed by the House of Commons was introduced in the House of Lords 
and given its formal first reading. 
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Speaking at joint meeting of the East India Association and the Koyal 
Empire Society in London, Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, stressed 
the need for a much greater study of the Eastern Languages, particulaly those 
of India. Whether from the trade point of view or the more important aspect, 
namely, international understanding, a study of these languages imj>ortant, 

Mr. Amery added : “I hope that after this war, we shall think of 
these matters in a different spirit from that of the rather materialistic 19th. century/’ 

A Gazette notification was issued at Karachi, stating : ‘*The Governor, 
having found it necessary to do so, has terminated with effect from the 
forenoon of October 10, the tenure of office of members of the Council of 
Ministers headed by Mr. Allah Baksh.” 

16th* li was^ officially stated that the Government of India decided to continue 
giving special attention to movements of foodstuffs, sugar and salt for internal 
consumption during the month of October, as was done during the month of 
September. 

In the Representative Assembly, Mysore, eleven official bills were passed. Of 
these, four related to disqualifications of legal practitioners whose Sannads were 
suspended or dismissed by the High Court, from being members of the 
District Boards, City, Minor and Town Municipalities. 

17th. Mr* M. Ruthnaswamy, c. i. e. was appointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly passed the Mysore Prisons Bill, 
after a full dress debate. — The Dewan-President presided. 

18th. Admiral Sir Herbert Fitzherbert, Officer Commanding the Royal Indian 
Navy, addressing a Press Conference in Madras, said ; ‘T am glad to be able 
to say that our losses in ships are being more than met by new construction 
in America and the United Kingdom. We are on the right side.” He 
expressed the hope that India would one day have a navy sufficiently strong 
to defend her vast coast line. 

Sir Jawala Prasad Srivastava, Civil Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
at a Press Conference at Cuttack, said ; “My own view is that there is no 
danger of a Japanese invasion, but bombing is quite easy. They may do it to 
paralyse production and imperil the morale of the people.” 

19th. Khan Bahadur Khuhro and Mr. M. A. Guzdar, League nominees, were 
sworn in as Ministers in Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah’s Coalition Ministry 
(Sind). — ^Twenty-nine out of the total strength of 34 Muslim members of the 
Assembly joined Sir Ghulam Hussain. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, speaking at a Durbar in Rawalpindi, paid a 
tribute to the Punjab for maintaining peace and order and continuing steadily 
with the war effort. His Excellency said that, by their steadfastness ana 
commonsense, Punjabees were helping to bring nearer victo^ and the day that 
India would enter her promised day. — His Excellency said : ‘Tn every battlefiield 
where forces are fighting Punjabees have won laurels, and foremost among 
them are the martial classes of Rawalpindi”. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman in an address to the Progressive Group in Bombay 
made an appeal to all educated people in the country to stand by the Press 
in its efforts to secure and maintain the freedom of the Press. 

Press Censorship in India was the subject of discussion at a meeting of the 
Council of the Empire Press Union under the presidency of Col. J. J. Astor, 
in London. — ^The Council considered a communication from Mr. Ameiy, Secretary 
of State for India, stating that it was not practicable to inform the senders of 
press cables from Britain on every occasion when messages were cut and 
suppressed in India by the Government of India. 

Sir Robert Reid, China Relation Officer of the Government of India, was 
received by Marshal Chian g Kai-Shek at Chungking. 

20th. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, in an interview at Karachi said that he 
had not signed the Moslem League pledge and had nor agreed to any conditions. 
He declared : “I am an Indian first and a Moslem afterwards.” 

A Press Note issued by the ^ Director of Information, Bombay, stated ; “The 
most important work done by the Bombay Provincial Board of Primary 
Education in 1941-42, according to the annual report, was a detailed scheme 
submitted to the Government, for the introduction of compulsory elementary 
education in the Province.” 
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In the House of Lords, the Duke of Devonshire, the Under Secretary of 
State for India, opening the debate on the India and Burma (temporary 
and miscellaneous) Bill, which was given a second reading, replied to the 
“political agitation and exhortation from outside India” on the subject of 
Government’s Indian! policy. He reiterated the British Government’s attitude 
and said that the next move must come from India. 

21st. Mr. Bertrand Bussel, in a letter to the Manchester Guardian from New York, 
pointed out the excitement existing in wide circles in the United States in 
regard to the Indian problem ana reiterated his suggestion — a four -man 
Commission representing Britain, United States, China and Eussia, to 
negotiate with Indian leaders. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, in the course of a talk to Press representatives at 
Delhi, urged the British Government to establish a provisional national 
Government in India immediately. He outlined a fresh scheme for the 
formation of such a Government and expressed the opinion that neither the 
Congress nor the Moslem League would reject an offer based on his scheme. 
He would put forward his scheme in reply to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
statement in the House of Lords that no specific proposals had been advanced. 

Mr. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in his Vijaya Dasami 
Day message to the Hindus said : “A glorious future awaits you. Only betray 
not yourselves.” 

Sir Edward Benthall, War Transport Member, in an interview in Calcutta, 
made a suggestion to spread all civil demands for the movement of main 
export crops, such as jute and tea, over a longer period than usual and not 
to make any extraordinary new demands upon transport services, in order to 
enable the authorities to meet all requirements in due course. 

Mr. Lalji Mahrotra (an ex-Mayor of Karachi and President of the Karachi 
Indian Merchants’ Association), Seth Haridas Lalji (Secretary of the Karachi 
Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber) and Seth Sukhdev (Member of the Karachi 
Cotton Association and ex-Member of the Karachi Port Trust were arrested 
under See. 129 of the Defence of India Rules. 

The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, denied in a broadcast to 
America, the allegation that Sir Stafford Cripps had offered India an 
immediate National Government, but was overruled from London. 

22ijd. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah’s Coalition Ministry was completed 
in Sind, with the appointment of two Hindus, namely, Dr. Hemandas 
Wadhwani and Eai Saheb Gokaldas Mewaldas. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Klhan, addressing a public meeting’ at Peshawar 
declared : “The Congress has no wish or desire to help or assist Japan and 
Germany. On the other hand, we want to fight them. For three years we 
scrupulously avoided embarrassing the British, but the experience of this 
war has shown that it is only the people of a land who can effectively resist 
modern aggressors. We, therefore, want that the defence of our country 
should be given to the charge of the people of India”, 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said in the House of 
Commons, regarding the Jndianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
that the retention of the three European members vas not due to race. The 
Viceroy had been concerned to secure efficiency and continuity and was 
satisfied that the existing Council contained those best qualified to fulfil 
their respective offices. No particular appointment was held on account of race. 

Mr. Edgar Granville asked in the House of Commons, if the Government 
would consider the setting up an Allied War Council in India inviting 
representatives of the United States, Eussia and China to serve with those 
of Britain and China to secure full strategic co-oi eration, tinder an unified 
command of General Wavell, of those powers concerned in India’s defence. — 
The Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Clement Attlee replied in the negative. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, concluding his reply to the addresses of welcome 
presented ^ to him by the Shahi Jirga and the Municipal Committee at 
Quetta, said : ‘'My time in India is drawing to an end — in a few months 
BOW, I hand over to my successor. Let me say how great a pleasure it has 
been to me before the close of my Viceroyalty to have been able to visit 
Baluchistan, to see^ for myself the progress of reconstruction here, and the 
mvaluable contribution that the Province is making to the prosecution 
of the war”. 
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23rd. Tlie letter sent by Mabatma Gandhi to General Chiang Kai-Shek before 
launching the Civil Disobedience movement was published by Mr. Louis 
Fischer in the Nation in New York. Mahatma Gandhi wrote ; “Because 
of the feeling I have towards China and my earnest desire that our 

two groat countries should come closer to one another and co-operate 
to their mutual advantage, I am anxious to explain to you that 
my appeal to the British Power to withdraw from India is not meant 
in any shape or form to weaken India’s defence against the Japanese or 
embarrass in your struggle. I would not be guilty of purchasing the 

freedom of my country at the loss of your county’s freedom 

Whatever action I may recommend will be governed by the ' consideration 
that it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggression in 

India or China”. 

The Working Committee of the Bihar Provincial Muslim League met at 
Patna, under the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Ismail.— While 

unequivocally endorsing the Bombay resolution of the Working 
Committee of the All India Muslim League, the Committee reiterat^ its 
confidence in Mr. Jinnah’s leadership and assured him that the Muslims of 
Bihar would stand united for the achievement of their cherished goal 
of Pakistan. The Committee, in another resolution, urged His Majesty’s 
Government to be more precise and definite in the declaration ol their 
policy towards Indian Muslims. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Amery, in reply to a question regarding the 
Viceroy’s refusal to allow Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Working President of the 
All Inaia Hindu Mabasabha, to see Mahatma Gandhi, said : *T am not 
prepared in the present circumstances (to ask him) to permit interview with 
the Congress Leader”. 

Sir Ghulam Hussein Hidayatiillah, Premier of Sind, announced that he 
had joined the Muslim League. 

H. E. the Commander-in-Ohief paid a visit to the training base of the 
Chinese forces in India. 

Maulavi Mutabri Hussein Chowdhury, interviewd at Shillong, said: Any 
Japanese attempt to invade India is bound to fail”. 

24 th. Master Tara Singh, the Akali ^ leader, in ^ a statement to the Press at 
Amritsar, commenting on Mr. Rajagopalachari’s plan for ending the Indian 
deadlock, said ; T am in full sympathy with Mr. Rajagopalachari in his 
whole-hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the Govern- 
ment and the people. We have an opportunity, which we can not afford 
to lose. Now is the time to get united and attain Independence. I feel 
we cannot solve the communal problem without the active and sincere help 
of the British, nor can the British ignore our support in the Total War. 
Mutual agreement is the best thing for every body.” 

q he Maharaja of Bharatpur announced certain constitutional reforms 
in the Bharatpur State including the formation of a Representative Assembly 
to be known as the “Brij-jaya Prithinidhi Samiti. 

25 tli. His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, Sir Bertrand Glancy, 
addressing a durbar at Mianwali, paid a tribute to the districts’ contribution 
to the war effort. 

Mr. B. Khaitan, presiding at the tenth annual general meeting of the 
Indian Sugar Mills’ Association at Cawnpore, said that the Sugar Control 
scheme of the Government of India was a failure as neither had the price 
of sugar been controlled nor its distribution regulated. 

In the Mysore Representative Assembly, Mr. A, V. Ramanathan, Minister 
for Law, stated that the Government of Mysore were not at all anxious 
to keep any students in jail, But some guarantee was necessary if the students 
were to be released. 

26 th. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari issued a statement from Madras. “The immediate 
reactions to my proposal are encouraging. T hope we shall not fall into the 
trap of controversy over little details and the petty anxieties of particular 
interests. This is just what the British Government nope may happen before 
they are called upon to say anything. They are watching and waiting just for 
this. We should beware. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir promulgated an Ordinance providing for the 
imposition of collective fines wnen it appeared that inhabitants of the affected 
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area were concerned in offences prejudicially affecting tlie defence of tEe State, 
public safety or tbe efficiency of the prosecution of the war. 

Sir G. H. Hidayatullah and the other Muslim Ministers in the Sind Cabinet, 
gave the Hindu Ministers a solemn assurance that they would not do anything 
affecting minority interests without consultation with their Hindu colleagues. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Member, Education, Health and Lands, addressing the 
eighth annual Marketing Officers’ Conference in New Delhi, said that it was 
generally hunger of the body and the mind which changed ones will to live 
at peace into will to war. Short stomachs made short devotion. By increasing 
production and securing even distribution of their products, they served their 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, who were giving away their lives in far-flung 
battle fields. It was they who gave them sheltered security. They were truly 
the maker of the New India ; they claimed no sectional or communal 
privileges. They only knew how to do and die. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal Muslim students’ Anti-Fascist Conference, 
an All-Bengal Muslim League Students’ Anti-Fascist Conference was held at 
Faridpur. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, former Bengal Minister, opened the 
Conference. Mr. Abdus Salem, Chairman of the Reception Committee 
exhorted Bengali Muslim students to present a united front against the 
menace of Japanese attack on their province. 

27 th- Sir Robert Reid, China Relations officer of the Government of India, 
in an interview in Calcutta, paid a tribute to the excellent morale of the 
Chinese people. Sir Robert described his experiences and the conditions he 
found in China’s war-time capital. 

Mr. Satyendra Ohandia Mitra, President of the Bengal Legislative Council 
died at his residence in Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was arrested in Peshawar for attempting to enter 
Mardan Distarict in defiance of an order prohibiting him from doing so. 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (Canada) urged the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King to take steps through the United Nations to 
reopen negotiations for “Self-Government fox India now as well as after 
the war”. 

28 th. Mr. Churchill replied to Mr. Savarkar’s message urging the acceptance of 
India’s national demand as expressed in the resolution of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha Working Committee. The reply, which was communicated 
through the Viceroy, expressed Mr. Churchill’s appreciation of the Hindu 
Mahasabha’s endeavours to promote unity among the various elements in 
India. 

The eighth annual conference of marketing officers, which concluded its 
session in New Delhi, made a number of recommendations regarding the 
control and distribution of foodstuffs. It recommended the setting up of a 
representative control body with power to make recommendation to the 
provinces which could arrange priority for the transport of foodstuffs from 
one area to another. A unified organization for the purchase of civil and 
military requirements was also suggested in a resolution. 

Master Tara Singh, the Akali leader, commenting on Mr, Eajagopalachari’s 
plan for ending the Indian deadlock, said, in a statement to the Press at 
Amritsar : I am in full sympathy with Mr. Rajagopalachari for his whole- 
hearted and earnest efforts to effect a settlement between the Government and 
the people. We have an opportunity which we cannot afford to lose. Now 
is the time to get united and attain independence. I feel we cannot solve 
the communal problem without the help of the Biitish nor can the British 
ignore our support in this total war. Mutual agreement is the best thing 
for every body”. 

The seventh session of the Orissa Assembly commenced. Only three Congress 
members out of a total strength of 29 attended, namely, Swami Bichitrananda 
Das, Deputy Leader, Mr. Jagannath Misra, Secretary of the Party and Srimati 
Sarala Devi.—Mr. Das made a statement why the Congress members could not 
participate in the session. 

Mr, Wendell Wilkie in the course of a broadcast to the American people 
declared : “India is our problem. If Japan should conquer that vast sub-continent 
we will be the losers. In the same sense, the Phillipines is the British problem’ 
If we fail to deliver by force of arms the independence we have promised the 
Filipinos, the whole Pacific world will be the loser.” 
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Mr. Wilkie’s reference to India in his broadcast was the subject of a number 
of questions : Mr. Cordell Hull, United States Secretary of State, was asked at 
a Press Conference in Washington. Mr. Hull said that the United States 
Government was, or course, interested in tiie Indian situation wMcli it was 
closely observing and watching for opportunities to give full attention feasible 
under the circumstances.: 

29th. The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha at its 
meeting in Calcutta, reached a decision to start work immediately in Midnapore 
for the relief of distress. 

A new plea to President Roosevelt ‘‘to attempt to bring about conciliation 
between British and Indians was made by a new National organization called 
“The American Round Table” which was headed by Mr. Guy Emery Shipler, 
Editor of the leading Protestant publication * Churchma 7 i\ 

Bertrand Russel and his wife, writing to the Manchester' Guardian^ said that 
they doubted whether the English people sufficiently realised the excitement in 
the United States over the Indian deadlock. They declared that something 
should be done to reassure not only India but the United States and other Allies 
of Britain. 

Sir M. Azizul Haque, Indian High Commissioner in London, in a speech 
to the East India Association said that he looked forward to the time when 
Indians would be most valued partners, workers and collaborators in the 
British Commonwealth. 

30th. At a Press Conference in New Delhi, Dr. Ambedkar. Labour Member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, explained the Labour policy of the Government 
of India. He said that, besides undertaking direct responsibility for labour 
welfare and providing facilities for training a great number of technicians, the 
Government of India were introducing certain new beneficial principles. This 
included compulsory arbitration between _ employees and labour and enforce- 
ment of their wages and conditions of service. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi, ex- Home Minister, Bombay, in a press statement, 
declared : “Japan can be fought by Britain only with India as an interested 
partner and not as an unwilling serf.” 

A number of influential Muslims of Tellicherry sent a signed memorandum 
to Mr. M. A. Jinuah, President of the All-India Muslim League, appealing to 
him to solve the political deadlock in the country. 

With reference to Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s scheme suggesting complete 
Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari said : 
“We should discover effective means to make the war an Indian people’s war, 
and for this something more positive is required than the mere principle of no 
taxation without representation, or the trusting of a few respectable Indians. 
What Mr. Bartlett wants guaranteed is India’s full co-operation against the 
common enemy. This can and must be achieved by trusting the people rather 
than by an elaborate mechanism of distrust.” 

81st. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in a state- 
ment to the Press in New Delhi, said: “The All- India Muslim League has 
made its position abundantly clear more than once. The position to-day, however, 
is that to the Congress or Hindu India, Pakistan is an anathema. To Muslim 
India it is an article of faith, and it concedes equal freedom and independence 
to Hindu India, where the Hindus are in a majority, and unless fundamentals 
are agreed upon, details cannot be tackled and there could be no settlement 
or dissolution of the deadlock.” 

November 1942 

A Gazette Extraordinary issued from New_ Delhi annotmeed "the 
cancellation of the Home Department Notification of Angnst, prohibiting 
the publication of news of the present disturbances except _ news 
derived from oflaoial sources, three news agencies or a registered 

correspondent.” . 

The Education Code in Bihar was amended with a view to preventing 
students and teachers from taking part in politics, in the interest of 
discipline and study. 

1 
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In tlae Punjab Assembly, fcba Governmenii were asl^ed re* the ban on 
the Khaksar movement* Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, replied 
that the Punjab Government had no objection to the removal of the 
ban, provided the leaders of the Khaksar movement agreed to 
certain conditions. 

In connexion with the Punjab Premier's statement in the Punjab 
Assembly, re : Khaksar movement, Allama Mashrique, the Khaksar 
leader, in a press statement, said inter alia : “For duration of the war 
social service by the Khaksars would be performed in their individual 
capacity, and that there would be no drills, no carrying of implements, 
no wearing of uniforms or badges or symbols." 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, at the open session of the Punjab Muslim 
League announced that the Punjab Government had recommended to 
the Government of India the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar 
organisation. 

Mr. John Sargeant, Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, discussed with Chinese Educational authorities various 
ways of strengthening the cultural contacts between China and India, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his opening address to the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, restated the League’s position regarding 
Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a provisional Central 
Government. 

The Azad Muslim Board congratulated its President, Mr. Allah Bux 
for renunciation of his titles. 

A notihoation in the Orissa Gazette Extraordinary prohibited the 
printing or publishing by newspapers, unless officially announced, (1) 
any report of interruption of any kind to road and railway 
communications, (2) any report of acts of sabotage and (3) any 
report of strikes. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, at a press conference, said, “The Viceroy 
has been pleased to refuse me to see Gandhiji.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the second session of the All-India 
Muslim students’ Conference, at Jullundur, repeated the Muslim League's 
offer to mobilise the Mussalmans to keep the enemy out of India’s 
doors and form a provisional Government to which real power should 
be transferred. 

In the Assam Assembly, Maulavi Abdul Eahman asked a number 
of questions regarding the abnormal rise in the price of commodities. 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) asked Mr. Amery, in the House of Commons, 
if he would accept Mr. Rajagopalachari’s offer to visit England and invite 
him to London to discuss the political situation in India. 

Mr. Amery, in a written reply said, inter alia: “The Government 

see no advantage in Mr. Rajagopalachari visiting this country The 

Viceroy has seen Mr, Rajagopalachari during the last few days.” 

The Hon’ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee tendered Ms resignation 
of office as a Minister of the Government of Bengal. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, iu a statemeut, said : “That Ministers 
while possessing great responsibilities for which they are answerable 
to the people and the legislature, have very little powers, especially in 
matters concerning the rights and liberties of the people.’’ 

T Primary Education Bill, as passed by the Bengal 

Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Legislative OounoiL 
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Sir C. V. Baman, daiivering the address at the Convocation of 
the Madras University, said : “The true wealth of a nation does not 
consist in the stored np gold in its coffers and the banks....*, 
but in the intellectual and physical strength of its men, women 
and children.’ ’ 

tst. Dr, Ambedkar, Labour Blember, Goreriment of India, issued a statement 
on the question of the solution of Indians political deadloc'fc. Dr, Ambedkar 
deprecated the tendency on the part of certain politicians to appeal to statesmen 
from outside to intervene to solve the constitutional impasse. He said he 
preferred Indians making their own settlement which was their own 
responsibility. 

Dr. G. S. Arundale, in a interview on Mr. Kajagopalachari’s scheme for 
solving the political deadlock, said : “So long as there exists the separate 
nation theory in Muslim League circles there can be little prospect of forming 
a National Government.” 

Sir G. Hussien Hidayatullah, Premier of Sind, gave an assurance that 
fair treatment would be meted out to all parties in the province. 

A “Gazette” Extraordinary issued from New Delhi, announced “the 
cancellation of the Home Department notification of August 8, prohibiting the 
publication of news of the present disturbances except news derived from 
official sources, three new agencies, or a registered correspondent. 
This notification applied to printers, publishers and editors in Bombay, Bengal, 
the Punjab. Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Orissa. In other 
provinces and centrally administered areas the notification has already been 
cancelled”. 

2nd. A Bengal Government Press note, issued in connexion with the havoc 
caused by the cyclone which swept several parts of the province on October 16, 
said : “A heavy cyclone from the Bay passed over several districts of Bengal, 
on October 16. It began about 7 or 8 o’clock in the morning on the loth, 
and spent itself in the early hours of the morning of the 17th,” 

Mr. O. Kajagopalachari. when he spoke at a public meeting in Madras, 
announced ; “The Muslim demand will not be prejudiced by what I have 
suggested — the formation of a provisional Government. I, together with Mr. 
Jinuah, desire that the British Government should agree to his right 
self-determination”. 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly strongly advised the Government to 
bring forward only such business as they thought was necessary to carry on the 
administration and avoid introducing controversial measures beyond the preliminary 
stage. The observation was made on a point of order raised by the Raja of 
Khallikote, who wanted that the ‘‘House should refuse to transact any 
business until it became more representative”. 

Mr. S. D. Upadhyaya, the Private Secretary of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, was 
arrested in Allahabad, for detention under Sec. 129 of the Defence of India Eules. 

3rd. Bhai Paramanaud, Vice-President of the All-India Hindu Mabasabha, in a 
statement to the Press in Lahore, said “I should like to advise the Hindus to 
beware of Mr. Rajagopalachari’s move”. 

Baja Maheswar Dayal Seth, General Secretary of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, in a press statement in Lucknow, said : “The epecial committee of 
the Hindu Mahasabha has succeeded in proving a surprising unity behind the 
demand for the establishment of a National Government. Let the British 
Government announce its intention to accept this demand on its own condition 
that all political parties agree to join in the formation of such a national and 
composite Government and I have no doubt, whatsoever, that they will all 
join in doing so”. 

The Education Code in Bihar was amended with a view to preventing students 
and teachers from taking part in politics, in the interest of discipline and study. 

The Allahabad University Union was dissolved by the University authorities 
following certain activities by the Union which “seek to destroy all 
academic life”. 

A Conference of all newspaper editors of Calcutta and Howrah was held 
at Statesman^^ House, Calcutta. A resolution was adopted re: the Cyclone 
havoc in Bengal : — “This meeting of the editors of Bengal expresses heartfelt 
sympathy for the sufferers in the recent cyclone, and appoints a sub-committee 
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for collection of funds for the relief of sufferers and expect Tjvhole-hearted 
co-operation frona the press and public”. 

In a manifesto issued by the Comm unist Party of India in connexion with 
the “Jilational Unity Weeb,” an appeal was made to the people of India to rally 
all their forces to fight the Fascist menace. 

In the Punjab Assembly, a series of questions were asked about the arrests 
and detention of Congress leaders in the Punjab, but the Government declined 
to give any information on the floor of the House. The Premier, however, 
assured the members that information on the subject could be supplied privately 
for their personal benefit. 

The Punjab Assembly passed the Press and Registration of Books (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill and the General Sales Tax (Second Amendment) Bill. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, speaking at the 1. G. S. Probationers’ Camp (Dehra 
Bun), referred to the reputation of the Service, which had spread all over the 
world and said : “The secret of its success has been that its members, in no 
sense supermen, have set up a standard of integrity and devotion to duty which 
has been rarely surpassed.” 

A joint meeting of the Managing Committees of the Karachi Indo-Merchants’ 
Association and the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber, at Karachi, adopted a 
resolution, urging the Governnaent of India, the British Government and the United 
Nations to take the initiative in bringing about a speedy solution of the 
political deadlock by releasing Mahatnoa Gandhi and other national leaders 
and by establishing a truly National Government, 

In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, replying to a question, Pandit Godavaris 
Misra said that more than one newspaper were getting subsidy from the 
Government, but the Government were not prepared to disclose the names of 
papers or the amount given as subsidy. 

The Orissa University Bill was taken up by the Assembly on Mr. Godavaris 
Misra’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

General Smuts received the two Indian members of the British war Cabinet 
and the Pacific Council, the Jam Sabeb of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. General Smuts received first hand information from them of the political 
and general situation in India. 

4th. Under the auspices of the Young Men’s Crescent Society, Triplicane, a public 
meeting was held to celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary ot Akbar the 
great. Sir Alladi Krishna Swami Aiyar presided. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari and 
others addressed the gathering. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman of the Calcutta Port Trust, was 
selected to represent India on the Anglo-American Technical Mission. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Government vere asked what opinion they had 
communicated to the Government of India on the removal of the ban on the 
Khaksar movement. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier, replying, said that although 
details of the correspondence between the provincial Government and the Government 
of India could not be divulged, it was known that the Punjab Government had no 
objection to the removal of the ban, provided the leaders of the Khaksar 
movement agreed to certain conditions, viz, that for the duration of the war 
members of the movement would not practise drill, would not wear uniform 
and would conform to all the restriction that apply to volunteer organization 
in the province. 

The Bengal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when after a reference to 
the death of Rai Bahadur Monmatha Nath Bose, Deputy Leader of the 
Progressive Party, the Council adjourned as a maik of respect to his memory. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Labour Member, in an interview in London, said : 
“There is a very great necessity at the moment for establishing a National Unity 
Front, the object of which should be to impress upon the leaders of the different 
elements of national life the need for sinking all differences”. 

5tb» In the Bengal Legislative Council, discussicn on the (Rural) Primary Education 
(Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Bengal Legislative Assembly, was resumed. 
Jhe Bill sought to remedy the defects found in the woiking of the Piimaiy 
Education Act of J942, by pioviding representation of women in the Cential 
Primary Education Committee and of other local and special interests. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Provincial National War Front, in Bombay, 
reference to India’s defence position was mady by Mr. Hossainbhoy Lalji. 
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Khan Bahadur M. A. Khuroo and Mr. M, H. Oiizdar, Bind Ministers, addressing 
a Press Conference in Lahore, expressed the view that Mr. Jinnah was satisfied 
with the explanations submitted to him regarding the cireumstances in which 
the Muslim League had accepted office in Sind. 

^ih. His Excellency the Viceroy telegraphed to His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal, conveying his deepest sympathy to the cyclone-stricken people in 
Midnapore and 24 Parganaa Districts. 

H. ii, ^e Maharaja of Travancoie held the Birthday Durbar at Trivandrum. 

The ^ Bengal Legislative Council considered non-official resolutions. — A 
resolution on the subject of development of industries in the province was moved 
by Khan Bahadur S. M. Hosain, Leader of the Opposition. 

7th. In connexion with the Punjab Premiers statement in the Punjab Assembly 
regarding the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar movement, Allama Mashriqui. 
the Khaksar leader in a Press statement, said : ‘‘The Punjab Premier stated in 
Assembly that the^ Punjab Government would remove the ban on the 
Khaksar movement, provided a clear and unambiguous pronouncement was made 
by me that for the duration of the war social service by the Khaksars would 
be performed in their individual capacity, and that there would be no drills, 
no carrying of implements, no wearing of uniforms or badges or symbols. As 
this 18 the first definite utterance of the Premier legarding the Khaksar move- 
ment in the Punjab, I make the pronouncement in clear and unambiguous 
terms that the above programme will be adhered to for the duration of the war 
and discrepancies, if any, will be removed within one month of the lifting of the 
ban by the Government. Social service requiring the presence of more than 
one Khaksar at one place will be refused after the ban is withdrawn,” 

On the occasion of the 25th. anniversary of the Russian Revolution, a public 
meeting was held in Calcutta. Speeches were made, emphasizing that a Fascist 
victory would mean the enslavement of different nations of the world for 
centuries to come and that Indian freedom was dependent on the victory of the 
Soviet Dnion,— The meeting was organized by the Bengal Radical Democratic 
Party. 

His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of Madras, declaring open the 
Srichitra Exhibition at Trivandrum, observed : ‘T do honestly and sincerely 
believe that we have now reached a turning point. I do not say that we are 
going to win the war before Christmas or before Easter, or may be not by this 
time next year, but I do believe that the turning point has been reached.” 

Mr. John Sargeant, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
discussed with the Chinese educational authorities varions ways of strengthening 
the cultural contacts between China and India. Among these was the possibility 
of the exchange of research students between the two countries. 

8th. The Muslim League Working Committee passed two resolutions on Sind 
and collective fines in New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay forfeited Rs. 13,395-6-0 belonging to the AH- 
India Congress Committee from Messrs. Bacharaj Company Ltd., with whom 
the money was deposited. 

9th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in his opening address to the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League, restated the League’s position regarding Pakistan and its attitude 
towards proposals for a Provisional Central Government. Mr. Jinnah referred 
at the outset to attempts to misinterpret the League’s attitude and to 
characterise the League as “allies of British imperialism obstructing the 
path of freedom in India.” “These efforts are disgraceful,” he declared. 

The Council of the Muslim League ratified without discussion four resolutions 
of its Working Committee passed in April, August and on the 9th. November, 
including the Bombay resolution. 

The Azad Muslim Board Conference at its meeting in New Delhi passed a 
resolution, in which it was stated : “This meeting of the Azad Muslim Board 
congratulates its President, Mr. Allah Baksh for renuimiation of his titles in 
protest against the present Indian policy of the British Government and strongly 
condemns the unconstitutional and unjustified action of Lord Linlithgow and 
the Governor of Sind inspite of his enjoyment of the confidence of the majority 
of the members of the legislature, and notes that this action has further exposed 
the hollowness of the British contention that autonomy was conferred on the 
provinces by the Government of India Act of 19B5.” 
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10th* In the Punjab Assembly, Sardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh referred to the 
speech of Mr, Churchill in the House of Commons, in which he stated that 
the leading Congressmen arrested under the Defence of India Rules were being 
treated with the highest respect and given every comfort, 

The Central Provinces Goveinment in a communique announced its decision 
in regard to the publication of news by^ the Press. “The Press will revert 
to the former procedure, according to which, the Press of its own accord on 
the advice of the Government, imposed restrictions on itself with the assistance 
of the Government Press Advisory system.” 

A notification in the ‘Orissa Gazette* Extraordinary prohibited the printing or 
publishing by newspapers, unless officially announced, (1) any report of 
interruption of any kind to road arid railway communications, (2) any report 
of acts of sabotage and (3) any report of strikes or interruption of work 
in factories. 

The Speaker of the Orissa Assembly put into effect his ruling given on 
Nov. 2 advising the Government to avoid introducing controversial Bills.. 

The Azad Muslim Board in a resolution passed in New Delhi, calling 
upon the people of India to concentrate all their efforts on the consolidation 
of inter-communal unity and trust, declared that it was the special responsibility 
of Muslims and their organizations “to expose _ the hollowness of the British 
plea that Indian Muslims do not want independence and a Natioual 
Government.” 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Khan Bahadur Hashemali Khan, Minister, 
said that the question of filling in the slit trenches in Calcutta had been 
considered but it had been rejected. 

His Majesty the King, in the course of his speech proroguing Parliament, 
said : “My Government in the United Kingdom have declared to the Princes 
and people of India their desire to see India assume full freedom and 
independence within the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations on the basis of 
a Constitution framed by Indians themselves immediately after the termination 
of hostilities. In the meantime, representative Indian political leaders were invited 
to co-operate fully in the Government of their country and in the prosecution 
of the war, I regret profoundly that hitherto they have not been " 
willing to accept this offer. 1 sincerely hope wiser counsels may 

prevail and that a speedy and successful conclusion of the difficulties may 
be brought about through a wider measure of agreement between the Indian 
peoples themselves.” 

In a tribute to the Indian Army the King said : ‘Tt is growing in strength 
month by month and has displayed its heroic valour upon many fields of 
battle. We are proud that more than a million men are already voluntarily 
engaged in our Indian Land, Hea and Air Forces, and we place our full 
confidence in their courage and fortitude in the days of struggle that lie 
before them.” 

11th, The 24th. anniversary of the restoration of Poland’s independence was 
commemorated in Calcutta, by the local Polish Community. 

His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, issued an appeal 
in connexion with the relief of the cyclone stricken people of Midnapore and 
24 Parganas districts* 

A deputation elected by the All-India Muslim League Council waited on 
Mi. M. S. Aney, Overseas Member, Government of India, regarding restrictions 
on Haj pilgrims. Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, was also present at the 
interview which took place in New Delhi. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the question of relief measures taken 
by the Government for the cyclone- stricken people of Midnapore and 24 
Parganas districts was raised. 

12th. H. E* the Viceroy granted an interview to Mr. 0* Rajagopalachari, in New 
Delhi. Mr. Rajagopalachari at a Press Conference, said : “The Viceroy has been 
pleased to refuse me permission to see Gandhiji.” He added : ’‘Mr. Jinn ah 

knows that I was going to ask the Viceroy’s permission to see Gandhiji. 
Mr, Jinnah knows the result also, I believe, he is as dissatisfied as myself.” 

His Excellency Sir Henry Clow, Governor of Assam, when he addressed a 
joint session of the Provincial Legislatures, made a reference to the momentous 
changes which had taken place during the year, bringing Assam nearer 
the war. 
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His Excellency Sir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal returned to Calcutta 
after making a preliminary tour of the areas affected by the cyclone in 
Midnapore. 

The suggestion that the British Government should get a Royal Proclamation 
issued or a short Bill passed, conceding independence to India, but postponing 
its execution till three years after the war, on the analogy of the Irish Home 
Rule Bill or the Phillipine Independence Act, was made in a statement to 
the Press, signed by prominent Indian Christian leaders in Bombay. 

14th Mr. N. R. Sarker, Commerce Member, delivering the Convocation Address 
of the Agra University, observed : “The war enhances the importance of our 
problems and increases the urgency of studying them without delay. We 
need not only to maintain the outlay in attention and money on our 

educational system, but also to maintain a customary and penetrating study 
of our educational problems, a study of which will, at suitable stages, issue 
in sound and concise proposals for the reconstruction of our educational 
system.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah went to Jullundur to preside over the annual session of 
the All-India Muslim Students’ Federation, Thanking the Muslims of Jullundur 
for organising a royal reception in his honour, he said : “The key to Pakistan is 
in your hands and if you use it properly, you can achieve your goal. 

Mr. K. M, Munshi, in a statement on the refusal of the Government of India 
to accord permission to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari to see Mahatma Gandhi, said : 
‘T expected nothing else from the Viceroy, The British policy at present pursued 
does not want a settlement with India. In such a settlement they sense a 
liquidation of the Empire for which they are fighting”, 

Mr. Frank R. Anthony, President-in-Ohief of the Anglo-Indian Association, 
speaking at a dinner at Jubbulpore, said : “To my feliow-Indians who blame 
us for our seeming indifierence to India and things Indian, I say this : “Not we 
but the system of education imposed on us and over which we have had no 
control has been to blame’ 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, India’s representative on the British War 
Cabinet sent a message from London to his countrymen in the Far East who 
w^ere under the domination of the Japanese : — “From what I have seen during 
these two months in Britain, 1 am convinced your trials will soon be over and 
you will be free to join the great confederation of nations whose only desire is to 
live in peace and freedom”. 

The National Defence Council met in New Delhi. His Excellency the 
Viceroy presided. The Commander-in-Chief of India reviewed the war situation 
with special reference to the victory in the Egyptian desert and the opening 
of a second front in North Africa. 

15th. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, addressing the second session of the All-India Muslim 
Students’ Conference at Jullundur, repeated the Muslim League’s offer to 
mobilise the Mussalmans to keep the enemy out of India’s doors and form a 
provisional Government, to which real power should be transferred, provided the 
British Government made a declaration, and the other parties agreed to it on the 
right of Muslims to self-determination and guaranteed and pledged themselves to 
give effect to the verdict of a Muslim plebiscite regarding the Pakistan scheme. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in an interview in Allahabad said : “I deeply regret 
that Mr. Rajagopalachari should have been refused permission to go and 
interview Mr. Gandhi”. 

16th. The Madras Government, in consultation with the provincial Press Advisory 
Committee, issued revised Press instructions. — ^The instructions^ incorporated 
the formula contained in the resolution passed by the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference held in October, in Bombay. 

In the Assam Assembly, Maulavi Abdur Rahman asked a series of questions 
regarding the abnormal rise in the price of commodities, and inquired about the 
steps the Government had taken to counteract it. 

At a public meeting at Calicut, it was resolved to open a provincial branch 
of the Hindu Mahasabha fox Kerala with district and local branches. 

Dr. B. R, Ambedkar, Labour Member of the Government of India, in an 
interview in Bombay, said : “That there was no necessity for forming a National 
Government in India at the present juncture, that the present political situation 
in India was the result of mutual distrust between the majority and minority 
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communities in this country and that it was better to wait for the termination 
of the war for settling the future of India'\ 

ITth. A meeting of the editors of suspended newspapers of Madras was held at 
the '^Indian Express^^ office to consider the Press communique and instructions 
issued by the Government of Madras. 

Sardar Baldev 8ingh, Minister of Development, Punjab, speaking at a meeting 
in Lahore, held in connexion with the celebrations of Guru Nanak's birthday, 
said : “Of what use is that freedom which, we are told we will get, provided 
we all agree to the vivisection of India ? It is better to remain in slavery than 
to enjoy '^he so-called freedom”. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, acting upon the suggestion of the Speaker, 
Mr. Amjad AU held over the discussion on the motion for a reference of the 
Goalpara Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select Committee. 

Sir K. Nazimuddin in the course of his presidential address to the Punjab 
Provincial Muslim League Conference at Lyallpur, observed : “The Pakistan 
scheme is not only in the interests of India as a whole, but actually the 
non-Muslims in the Muslim majority provinces will be far better off than under 
one Central Government for the whole of India”. 

Mr. Ammon (Labour) asked Mr. Amery in the House of Commons if he 
would accept Mr. Rajagopalachari’s offer to visit England and invite him 
to London to discuss the political situation in India. Mr. Amery, 
in a written reply, said : “The Government warmly welcome the 

endeavours of Mr. Eajagopalachari or of any other leader of Indian opinion to 
promote an agreed settlement of the Indian problem, but any such 
agreement must come about in India between the Indian Parties. 
The Government, therefore, see no advantage in Mr. Rajagopalachari visiting 
this country. As Mr. Ammon will be aware, the Yiceroy has seen Mr. 
Rajagopalachari during the last few days”. 

Sir Sikaader Hyat Khan at the open session of the Punjab Muslim League 
announced that the Punjab Government had recommended to the Government 
of India the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar organization as Allaraa Mashriqui, 
the leader of the movement, had declared that Khaksars would abide by the 
conditions laid down by the Punjab Government. 

18th. A Press Note issued from New Delhi, stated : “At its first meeting, held 
last August, the Central Pood Advisory Council considered the increase in the 
slaughter of cattle resulting from large scale increase in the demand for meat 
due to the exigencies of the war and recommended that, to prevent permanent 
damage to the cattle wealth of the country, the slaughter of working bullocks 
in a good state of health below the age of ten years, cows in milk and 
pregnant cows should be prohibited.” The* recommendation was accepted by the 
Government of India as regards the supply of meat to the defence forces. 

The British Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, in a broadcast to the 
United Nations, from London, said that this was still a “people’s war” and 
added, “Britain has offered to the people of India full liberty to make their 
own constitution for themselves, even if it means complete independence. 
Whatever destiny they want for their country after the war, they can have, 
provided only nothing is done during the war to prejudice victory for the 
United Nations. Can you tell me any other example in history of a ruling 
power making such an offer on such a scale, with so much at stake, to a subject 
peot)le ? What do you make of it ? I make of it one more proof that the 
British people are looking to the future with exactly the same motives and 
purposes as brought them into the war.” 

The Orissa University Bill was referred to a select committee by the Orissa 
Legislative Assembly, on the motion of the Education Minister, Pandit 
Godavaris Misra. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, in an 
interview in Bombay, observed : “There is nothing disappointing or new in the 
refusal of the Yiceroy to grant permission to Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari to see 
Mahatma Gandhi, but it is inevitable. When Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, 
who sought permission on behalf of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha and other 
organizations to see Gandhiji was refused permission, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Rajaji’s request would be turned down similarly.” 

The general reference made by Mr. Jinnah in his Jnllunder speech to the 
formula for granting : self-determination to all communities was further 
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clarified by bim while inaugurating the Punjab Pro't^incial Muslim Leauge 
Conference at Lyallpur* 

Sir G. P. Kamaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, presiding over the prize 
distribution ceremony of the Sri Chitra Exhibition, said : Travancore’s natural 
resources are well-mgh limitless. Its resources in the matter of intelligent 
labour are equally limitless. What is wanted is organisation, harmonising of 
capital with labour, or social outlook, a welding of the heart and brain in order 
to educate capital and labour, landowner and peasant, in the common task of 
making this country worthy of her great sovereign, and apt for the achievement 
of his great ideals.” 

19th. The Punjab Muslim League passed a resolution recommending to the 
Government of India to lift the ban on the Khaksar organization in view of 
Allama Mashriqui’s declaration to obey the conditions imposed by the Punjab 
Government and the Home Member’s statement in the Central Assembly that 
the Khaksars were not connected in any way with fifth column activities of the 
enemy. The resolution was moved by Mr. Ghulam JSamad, member of the 
Punjab Assembly, and seconded by Prof. Inayatullah who urged the immediate 
removal of all restrictions calculated to cripple the Khaksar movement. A 
resolution endorsing the Bombay resolution of the All-India Muslim League, 
and expressing full confidence in the leadership of Mr, Jinnah, was unanimously 
carried at the session of the conference on the 18th. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin 
presided. 

In the Bengal Legislative Gouncil, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. Chief Minister 
made a statement regarding the police firing at Kisoregunj, Mymensingh, in 
connexion with a Durja Puja immersion procession on October 19. 

The Manchester Guardian wrote : “When Government is looking round for 
ways of being helpful in India — and its should seek them — it should settle 
this tiresome question of the Atlantic Charter. 

Sir Purushottam Das Thakurdas, commenting on the Viceroy’s refusal to 
grant permission to Mr. Bajagopalachari to see Gandhiji. said : “That the 
Executive Council, consisting of many Indian members, should be a party to this 
refusal is very puzzling.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta observed: “The refusal of the Viceroy to permit Rajaji 
to interview Mahatma Gandhi in prison is significant as an index to the 
present outlook and policy of the Government of India.” 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayataliah, at a tea party given to the Press at 
Karachi, said : “I was not dying for the Ministry, You can take it from me, if 
I had not succeeded in forming the Ministry, you would have had a suspended 
constitution in this Province (Sind).” 

The Sind Government recommended to the^ Government of India that the 
ban on Khaksars be removed on the same condition as in the Punjab. 

The Assam Legislative Assembly passed all demands for grants under 
General Administration (Bs.. 20,63,200) Land Revenue (Rs. 16,93,700), Civil 
Defence (Rs. 14,83,000) and Administration of Justice (Rs. 7,50,000). 

The Governor of Bengal prorogued the Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

20th. In the Bengal Legislative Council, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister, 
replying to a question in connexion with the firing in Dacca Central Jail on 
August 31, announced that the Government proposed to hold an enquiry by 
experienced judicial officers and take suitable action on their report. 

Sir Mahamed Zafrulla Khan suggested two alternatives as a likely solution of 
the Indian problem, “First,” he said, “the All-India Congress should agree to 
Mr. Jinnah’s demand for the establishment of Pakistan in North East and North- 
West areas. Secondly, let Mr. Gandhi, Pandit Nehru and their colleagues 
admit that there is ‘a reasonable basis for the Moslems’ fear and ‘let them 
suggest the adoption of an agreement providing for the protection of the rights 
of Moslems and other minorities’ before asking for the withdrawal of the 
British. In either case, there would be a reasonable hope for an early 
settlement.” 

21st, The following communique was issued from Government House, Calcutta. 
“The Hon. Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee has tendered his resignation of his 
office as a member of His Excellency the Governor’s Council of Ministers, and 
His Excellency has been pleased to accept this resignation with effect from the 
afternoon of 20th. November, 1942.” 

8 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, at a Press Gonferenoe in New Delhi, made the 
suggestion that the Governor General should place himself at the head of an 
Indian National Government and call a Conference of all parties including the 
Congress to reach a settlement. “If,’^ said Sir Tej Bahadur, “the Governor- 
General calls such a conference of all parties including the Congress, very 
probably he would insist upon the Congress withdrawing Civil disobedience, 
and in my opinion, the Congress should, 'in the interest of peace and 
harmony, definitely call off Civil disobedience.’^ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. at a Press Conference in Lahore, said : ‘Tf Maulana Abul 
Kakm Azad could issue instructions from jail to the Sind Congress party 
regarding the formation of a Ministry in Sind there is nothing to show that 
Mr. Gandhi will not be allowed to declare from jail the abandonment of the 
civil disobedience movement.” 

22nd. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in an interview in New Delhi, said : “1 am taking 
immediate steps to call a meeting of the standing committee of the Non-Party 
Conference, which is likely to be held at Allahabad ^:on December 12. In 
addition to the members of the standing committee, w^e are inviting Mr. C. 
Raiagopalachari, Mr. V, D. Savarkar, some of the representatives of the Indian 
Christian Community and the Depressed Classes and Master Tara Singh, the 
Sikh leader.” 

Master Tara Singh, referring to Mr. Jinnah’s statemeiifc m Lahore that, if 
necessary, Muslims should fight with the sword, for the assertion of their 
rights, issued a statement in New Delhi, in which he observed : “Those who 
threaten to establish Pakistan with the sword should join me in requesting the 
English to clear out of the country after the war, leaving us tree to settle among 
ourselves. It will then be time for holding out such threats ; for, I believe, 
when the leaders and the people 'are faced with a choice between permanent 
peace and war, they will be more reasonable and there will be less of bluffing.” 

23rd. In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Revenue Minister Mr. P. N. 
Bannerjae was asked by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur if compulsory evacua- 
tion of the civil population in Calcutta was contemplated. The Minister’s 
reply was: “No, not at present.” 

The House next took up the third reading of the Bengal (Rural) Primary 
Education (Amendment) Bill (as passed by the Assembly) — the measure sought 
to remedy certain defects in the Primary Education Act, of 1930. 

Dr. Sfayama Prasad Mukherjee issued a statament in Calcutta, in which he 
observed inter alia : “Aly experience as a Provincial Minister for eleven 
months justifies me in stating, clearly and categorically, that Ministers while 
possessing great responsibilities for which they are answerable to the people 
and the legislature, have very little powers, especially in matters concerning the 
rights and liberties of the people. The Governor has chosen to act, in many 
vital matters, in disregard of the wishes of the Ministers and has depended on 
the advice of a section of permanent officials, who are indiffeicnt to the interests 
of the province. If the British Prime Minister or the Secretary of State has the 
courage to direct an inquiry into the manner in which popular rights have 
been disregarded against the advice of responsible Ministers, the hollowness of 
their claim that Dominion Status is already in action in India will stand 

Dr. B. S. Moonje, at a public meeting at Ajmer, said : ‘Tf any one believes 
that India can secure freedom as a result of Japanese invasion, he lives in a 
fool’s paradise.” 

The Hon._ Sardar Baldev Singh, Minister for Development, in the course of a 
statement in Lahore, said : “The Punjab holds the key and a communal 
settlement in this Province will end the entire communal programme in India.” 

Speaking at a crowded and distinguished gathering of the British and Indians 
in London in celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Akbar the Great, the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Amery, appealed for 
tolerance, understanding and unity as the basis of India’s political future and 
greatness. 

The death occurred of Sir Mohamed Yakpb, Reforms Adviser to the 
Nizam’s Government and a former Member of the Council of State. 

24th. The Rural Primary Education (Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly, was passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, after 
which the Council was prorogued. 
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A Punjab Gazette Extraordinary announced that the Government of the 
Punjab prorogued the Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Mahasabha, made an appeal 
to the public for generous help to the Cyclone stricken people of Bengal, 

The Sind Provincial Committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
at a meeting at Karachi, adopted a resolution viewing with dismay “the action 
of the Punjab Government, which, despite its popular character, thought fit to 
pass, what this meeting must characterise as retrograde, orders in the face of 
the reasonable resolution passed by the A. I. N. B. C. at Bombay.” 

The first supplementary statement of expenditure of the Government of Bihar 
for 1942-43, authorised by the Governor, showed that the year started with an 
increased ordinary balance of Rs.lOJ lakhs. 

25 th. Under the Defence of India Rules the making or publishing in Bengal of 
any unauthorised newspaper, or any unauthorised news-sheet as defined in the 
Indian Press (Emergency Powers) ordinance was prohibited by the Governor 
of Bengal. The use of any Press for making such documents was also 
prohibited. 

Bir Jogendra Singh, Education Member of the Government of India, 
addressing a meeting of Delhi students, said that Mr. Jinnah could not deny 
non-Muslims of the Punjab the same right of self-determination which he 
claimed for Muslims. He added that if Mr. Jinnah meant Pakistan seriously 
he should have it without delay and not block the way of India's progress, but 
its boundary would be the river Clienab. 

The Grissa Legislative Assembly was adjourned sine die, after disposing of 
two official Bills. 

At a meeting of the Nationalist Muslim students of Lucknow, a resolution 
deploring the “negative policy” of the Muslim League and appealing to the 
leaders to take the initiative in ending the political deadlock, was passed. 

H. E. Sir Roger Lumley, Governor ot Bombay, addressing the Ahmednagar 
Distiict ys ar Committee, in Bombay, said : “Every Army man from Egypt 
that I have met looks upon the fourth Indian Division as one of the finest 
fighting units in the whole British Army, and in that famous units there are 
Maratha troops.” 

The Maharaja of Kapurtbala appealed for unity among Indians. *T feel 
sure,” said His Highness in an appeal, “that my brother Princes will use 
their great power and influence to secure harmony among the various classes 
and communities in the country and help to secure in a peaceful manner an 
honourable position for India among the nations of the world.” 

26 th. A memorandum staling the views of the Bengal Congress (suspended) 
Assembly party on the situation arising out of the resignation of Dr, Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, was submitted to Mr. A. K. Paziul Hnq, Premier, by Mr. 
Santosh Kumar Bose, Minister for Public Healh and Local Self-Government, 
and Mr. Pramatha Nath Bannerjee, Revenue Minister, Bengal. 

Mr. L. B. Amery, Secretary of State for India was asked in the House of 
Commons if coirespondence from private fpersons in Britain could be sent to 
the detained Indian leaders, whether those leaders were or would be permitted 
to communicate with private persons in Britain and whether they would be 
permitted to make any public declaration.— Mr. Amery replied : *T understand 
the detained Indian leaders are permitted to correspond only with the members 
of their families’, only on domestic matters. 1 cannot say if the present 
restrictions will be relaxed. Whether any public declaration by the leaders 
could be permitted would presumably depend on its character.” 

Sir 0. V. Raman, delivering the address at the ' Convocation of the Madras 
University, said : “The true wealth of a nation consists not in the stored up 
gold in its coffers and the banks, not in the factories, but in the intellectual 
and physical strength of its men, women and children.” 

27 th. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur, in the course of his Convocation. 
Address at the Patna University, said : “If there is any real message that 
1 hate for you, especially to the young men with whom our future rests, 
it is that, throu^out this country, we must not, in any sense whatever, 
be separate : ours must be the virture, ours the power and glory of a 
single nationhood.” 

Sir Peroze Khan Noon, Defence Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
addressing the professors and students of the Osmania University in 
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Hyderabad, (Deccan), stressed the need for loyalty to one^s friends, country 

and Government and sincerity among men. 

The annual meeting of the Parsi Central Association and the Political 
League took place in Bombay. Sir Cowasji Jehangir presided. He said 
inter alia : “To make futile but well-advertised attempts at conciliation, which 
only cause disappointment to the public and tend to widen the breach, are 
not in the best interest of India.” 

A declaration that the Parsis did not claim any safeguard in any new 

constitution for India, was made in a statement issued under the signatures 
of over 600 Farsi citizens of Bombay. The signatories included Mr. D. N. 
Bahadurji, former Advocate General of Bombay, Dr.^ M. D. D. Gilder, ex- 
Minister, Dr. P, 0- Bharucha, Mr. P. B. Godrej, Mr. K. F, Nariman, 

and other prominent lawyers, doctors and businessmen. 

28 th. A Press Note form Calcutta announced a change of policy of the 
Government of Bengal regarding Press censorship in the Province, in view 
of the withdrawal of the Government of India’s order of August 8, prohibiting 
the publication of news, relating to the disturbances occurring subsequent 
to that date and in connexion with the Congress resolution and Government 
action consequent upon it. 

In consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee, the 
Bengal Government decided to accept the recommendation of the All-India 

Newspaper Editors’ Conference on the matter. 

Mr* Allah Bux resigned the leadership of the National War Front in Sind. 

29 th. A Communique issued from New Delhi said : “His Majesty the 

King has been graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Mr. 

William Patrick Spens, to be the Chief Justice of India in succession to 

Six Maurice Qwyer.” 

Sir S. Eadha Krishnan, Vice-Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : “We must wake up from the sleep 
of centuries and hold our heads high.” 

Mr. Frank Anthony, President-in-Ohief of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association, addressing the local branch in Allahabad, said : 
“We are opposed to the vivisection of this great motherland of ours. 

We want with all true lovers of India, to see India a happy and united nation 
under a really Nationalist Government where the different minorities are 
fully recognized and catered for.” 

SOth. At the sixth meeting of the Provincial War Committee held at the 
Government House, Lucknow, presided over by Sir Maurice Ballett, the 
Governor, resolutions were passed requesting His Excellency the Governor 
to send a message of congratulation to General Alexander, on his 
“remarkable achievement” and denouncing the civil disobedience movement and 
appreciating the efiective and timely action taken by the Government to 
restore peace and tranquillity. 

December 1942 

Mr. L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India, was asked in the 
House of Commons if Sir Stafford Cripps had taken full notice of 
the treaties between the Crown and the Princes of India. Mr. Amery's 
answer was in the affirmative. 

Dr. B. E. Amhedkar, presiding over the Standing Committee of 
the Labour Conference, made a general survey of wartime labour 
legislation. 

Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, made a statement in connexion 
with the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar organization. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerjee, former acting Chief-Justice of 

Bengal and a well-known Hindu Mahasabha leader, died in Calcutta. 

His Excellency the Viceroy's term of office was. extended for a period 
of 6 months. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his address to the Associated Chambers 
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of Commerce in Calcutta, emphasized the essential geographical unity 
of Calcutta. 

The question of paper shortage in India was raised at the meeting 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce (Calcutta). A resolution was 
moved which 'urged the Government to allow at least 30% of the 
mills’ total production to be supplied to the general marhet.” 

Calcutta had its first enemy air raid of the war on the 20th. December. 

The Working Committee of the Bombay Provincial Muslim League 
passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy’s speech at the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta. 

Sir Sikankar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, died of heart-failure 
at Lahore. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Barker, Commerce Member, Government of 
India, said at Allahabad : “The building up of bigger industries would 
be the only solution of the economic problem facing Bengal and Bengalees 
and that alone would restore to them their rightful position. ’’ 

The Government of India cancelled the ban on the Khaksar 
organization. 

The Punjab, Bombay & U. P. Government lifted the ban imposed 
by them on the Khaksar organization. 

At the session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, a 
resolution offering felicitations to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya on 
his 82nd. brithday was passed. 

1st. The Standing Committee of the Labour Conference concluded its two day 
session in New Delhi. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar presiding, made a general survey 
of war time labour legislation and expressed itself on the terms and conditions 
of service in regulated employments. 

Replying to Mr, L. S. Raja’s representation that members of the Legislative 
Council detained in prison should be given facilities to attend the session of the 
Mysore Legislative Council, Mr. D. H. Ohandrasekhariah, President of the 
Council, stated that he had referred the matter to the Government and that he 
would take further action. 

2nd. Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Jaipur, in the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Dacca University, said : ‘*At no time has it been more true of Europe than 
to-day that he who controls education controls the ultimate springs of power.” 

The Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, addressing the East India Association 
(London) on the future of India, said that he did not propose to plunge into 
the deep water of political controversy or speculate immediately about the future. 
Rather was it his purpose by reviewing the past, to emphasize the consistent 
attitude of the Princely Order towards constitutional change. 

Srd, Mr, Amery was asked in the House of Commons whether the proposals 
of Sir Stafford Cripps had taken full notice of the treaties between the 
Crown and the Provinces of India, whether these treaties remained valid 
in their integrity, and whether he would undertake they would not be 
changed by any constitution -making body without the assent of the parties concerned. 
Mr. Amery said ; “The question no doubt refers to the various treaties, 
engagements and sanads defining the relations of the Grown and the Rulers 
of Indian States. The interpretation of the original terms of certain _ of 
these engagements has, as is well toown, been affected over a long period 
by usage and sufferance, but subject to that qualification, the answer to 
all the three parts of this question is in the afiirmative.” 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, addressing the East India Association 
(London) on the “future of India and the Princes,” said : ‘‘There is no 
need for one to tell you what treaties, ‘sanads’ and engagements 
mean to the Princes. They are the sim qua non of our existence. 
We regard the rights, privileges and dignities arising out of them as 
matters of vital concern. We have stated clearly and unequivocally that, 
while as an order we endorse the demands for the Constitutional advance 
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of India, any sebeme to which the States are expected to be party must 
effectively protect their rights arising from treaties, ‘Sanads’ and engagements 
or otherwise ensure the future of existence, sovereignty ;and integrity 
of the States thereunder guaranteed.” 

The ex-Premier of Sind, Mr. Allah Baksh, in a press interview at Karachi 
said : “It may be that in certain situations Pakistan suffer from worse 
tyrannies than Hindustan of the future, but if it means just an emphatic 
caveat against the rising tendencies towards centralisation which conceals 
itself under the name 'of “Akhand Hindustan’ and other slogans then 
I am with it.” 

In the House of Commons in replying to questions, Mr. Amery said 
that he was still awaiting information from the Government of India regarding 
the number of persons under detention. 

4th. A Communique from New Delhi stated : His Majesty the King has been 
graciously pleased to approve the appointment of Col. Et. Hon. David 
John ColVille, M. P., to be the Governor of Bombay in succession to Sir Eogcr 
Lumley, o.o.i.e., whos6 term of office expires on March 17, 1943.’’ 

A Committee with Nawab Yar Jung Bahadur as Ohairm'an was set up 
by the Working^ Committee of the AU-India States Muslim League to 
consider the position and statu^^ of the Indian States in future constitutional 
changes in India and to submit proposals which may incorporate as basis 
the policy of the States League.” 

* The Commerce Department, Government of India, was flooded with representa- 
tion, or protests from commercial Arms, printing houses and educational 
authorities urging reduction in the Government demand in connexion 
with paper. 

5th. Allama Mashriqui, the Khaksar leader, issued a statement in 
connexion with the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar organization. 
He said that he stated on November 5, that discrepancies among Punjab 
Khaksars concerning the performance of individual social service, daily 
drills, carrying of implements etc. wonld be removed by him within a month 
of lifting of the ban by the Government. The Punjab Premier, according 
to a Khaksar who interviewed him on December 1, thought that the period 
would be 2 months, and this was causing .delay in lifting the ban. 

6th- The death occurred at his Calcutta residence of Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukerjee, former acting Chief- Justice of Bengal and a well known Hindu 
Mahasabha leader. 

Appreciation of the “courageous and partiotic” stand taken by Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee. in resigning his office as Ministei of the Government of Bengal 
was recorded in a resolution adopted at a meeting of the Council of the 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha. 

At a representative gathering of Indians at the Dorchester House Hotel, 
it was unanimously agreed to start an “Indian Community Club” ip London. 

7tli. The Government of Madras decided to continue the land revenue concessions. 

The following announcement was made from 10 Downing Street, London. 
“H. E. the Most Honourable the Marquess of Linlithgow, P. c., K. t., g . m. s. i., 
O. M. I. E. with the approval of the King Emperor, at the special request 
ot H. M’s Government, who place on record their high confidence in him, 
has consented to a further extension of his term as Viceroy and Governor 
General of India for 6 months, namely until October 1943”. 

Lord Halifax, in a speech referring to India at Baltimore, said : “I realise 
that opinion in this country is greatly concerned about India. People 
sometimes speak as if the whole problem could be simply stated in terms of 
one people struggling to be free and another people struggling to keep tiem 
down. But if that were true, there would be no problem, for the offer brought 
by Sir Stafford Cripps this summer would have settled it. The offer was 
rejected. The mission failed. It did not fail because, as has been suggested 
at some stage in the negotiation, ^ Sir Stafford Cripps was overruled from 
London. That is a complete fabrication. It failed because the various parties 
were unable to reach an agreement among themselves. But the offer stands.” 

8th. Mr. J. C. Setalvad, Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, in an address 
welcoming Mr. Nalmi Eanjan Barker, the Commerce Member to the 
Government of India, who visited the Chamber in Bombay, said : “The present 
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political situation in the country is exercising the minds of the commercial 
community. My Committee have unreservedly eonclemned the acts of 

sabotage and violence which have resulted in loss of life and property. But the 

continued policy of repression is not going to lend to any satisfactory solution 
of the present deadlock”. 

9tb. H. H. the Mahai'aja of Travancore, delivering his address at the 12th 
Convocation of the Annamalal University held at Annamalainagar, observed : 
“Upon the education of our people depends our fate as also on the creation 
ofc a new spirit of courageous comradeship amongst all Indians as a part of 
world fellowship. May this University ami its sister foundations help adequately 
to equip the new generation to fulfil " the tremendous but glorious obligation 
that are already crowding upon them". 

A Press Note issued from Lahore stated : ‘‘In accordance with an 

announcement recently made by the Premier of the Fimiab, the Punjab 
Government have recommended the lifting of the ban on the Khaksar 

organixation on condition that an unreserved undertaking was given on behalf 
of the organization about the abandonment of military"^ drilh carrying 
of belchas etc.” 

Mr- Nalini Eanjan Barker, at a party given in his honour in Bombay, gave 
an assurance that he was doing everything possible to secure slocks of newsprint 
and that he had aheady sent ‘‘3 or 4 frantic telegrams to the 17. B. A. and 
Canada to release newsprint”. 

10th. Mr. Amery, answering a request in the House of Commons for information 
respecting the disturbances in India, said : “Apart from an attack on a police 
Station in Bihar there has been no report of mob violence during the last 
fortnight. Sabotage in minor forms and other symptoms of lawlessness persist 
in Bengal and Bombay, an<i one case of derailment with loss of life is 
reported from Assam”. 

The unity of India was discussed when the Adviser to the Secretary for 
India, Sir Gilbert Wiles, addressed members of the East India Assciation. Sir 
Gilbert spoke on the financial relationship between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in India and said rJiat if the scheme of federation proposed as 
far back as 1838 had then been accepted the subsequent history of India might 
have developed on very different lines— not towards unity. As it was the idea 
of centralization prevailed. 

The High Commissioner for India, Sir Azizul Haque, in a broadcast to 
Indians in Great Britain, said : “Never before was any country so well 
organised in all aspects of economic, social and national life, as Britain is 
today. Indians in this country have also toiled and sweated and bled. I 
mave no doubt when this nightmare of war is over these two peoples, who have 
shared all these things, will work together for the peace of the woidd. I see 
among the people of Great Britain a genuine, deeprooted sympathy for India and 
Indians and a keen desire to place the future of India on a plane of equality 
in the great Comm on weal th” 

lith. Mr. William Phillips was appointed President Boosevelt^s Personal 

Representative in India. 

Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, yice-Ohancellor of the Benares University, 
strongly criticized the totalitarian creeds which "•produce mass men who are 
deprived of any kind of inward life and privacy of spirit” in delivering his 
lecture on “the need of religion today,” as “Kamala Lecturer” of the Calcutta 
University. 

Mr. Nalini Hanjan Barker, Commerce Member, addressing the Maharastra 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay made an earnest plea to the business 
community to condemn and scotch “black-markets” and to look to public 
interest, while looking to their own interest. 

Ill the proceedings of the Mysore Legislative Council, in a non-official 
resolution moved by Mr. T. Tare Gowda and amended by M. S. Narayana 
RaOf recommending to the Government of His Highness the Maharaja to 
release all political prisoners either detained or convicted and to ^ant amnesty 
to the latt^ class of persons, so that a xiroper atmosphere might be created 
leading to an effective and united stand against foreign aggression, and 
discussions thereon figured prominently. 

The British Indian Association, Calcutta, submitted a representation to the 
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Government of India on the “grave situation that threatens the province of 
Bengal in the matter of steep rise in the price of rice and of apprehended 
famine conditions in Bengal.” 

The Mysore Legislative Council devoted naost of its time to non-official 
business. Mr. D. H. Chandra Sekharia, President of the Council, was in the 
chair. 

Sir : Maurice Hallett, Governor of the TJ. P., addressing a police parade at 
Oawnpore, declared : “The Police Force of this province has already done 
extremely well ; I will support them as far as I can, but I want the 
public also to support them and to co-operate with them in defeating 
the movement, inaugurated by the Congress, which if it were to succeed 
would be disastrous.” 

Mr. N. R. Sarker, in a statement at a Press Conference in Bombay, said ; 
“If we axe to tackle the food problem adequately, the sincere co-operation of 
all the food pioducing areas is essential ; and only if all the provinces regard 
this problem as an all-India one can it be grappled with success.” 

13th. A deputation headed by Mr. Hosainbhoy Lalji, M. l. a, (Central), and 
representatives of businessmen, industrialists and Labour arrived in New Delhi 
to wait on the Commerce and Overseas Members in connexion with the East 
African Import Corporations. 

14th. The Standing Committee of the Non-Party Leaders^ Conference concluded 
its sittings at Allahabad. 

Addressing a private gathering of prominent citizens of Allahabad, Mr. 
Raiagopalachari referred to the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference and said “some- 
thing will come out of it I believe. It is not a question of optimism or 
pessimism but one of determination. You should want something done and 
not only to know what has been discussed. If something comes out of this 
conference within 2 months as I believe it will, then you will know that we 
have been able to do something.” 

Master Tara Singh, Akali Leader, issued a statement clarifying the 
demand for an Azad Punjab from Amritsar. “I wish to get rid of the 
present communal domination established over us, at all costs. The 
Hindus also feel this communal domination bitterly, but they are so divided 
that they cannot make up their mind. Many of them, in their anxiety to 
appear to be Nationalists, cease to take a realistic view of the situation. 
We favour the readjustment of the boundaries of the Punjab. I wish that in 
the ‘.Punjab proper, no community should dominate over the other. I can 
certainly promise to consider seriously any other plan which can promise 
anything better.” 

Dr. M. R. Jayakar, in reply to a question put to him at an address given by 
him at Allahabad, said : “Some Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council whom I know personally are very Nationalist in their sentiment. 
If they are unable to achieve much there must be other reasons for it.” 

A Press Note from New Delhi stated that a conference to discuss the food 
situation in the country was held under the Chairmanship of Mr. N. R. 
Sarkar. Commerce Member, and was attended by representatives of all provinces* 
and important States. 

The reasons for the ‘abnormal’ rise in the price of rice in Calcutta were 
being investigated by the Directorate of Civil Supplies, Government of Bengal. 

15th. The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry met in Calcutta under the Presidentship of Mr. Gaganvihari Lai 
Mehta.— The situation resulting from the shortage of foodstuffs was discussed. 
It was suggested that the Government of India should be requested to take 
measures to stop exports of foodstuffs from India and with the help of H M’s 
Government to import sufficient supplies of wheat from Australia. 

16tii. A Bengal Government Press Note on the rice situation in the province 
said : “The Government are in a position to state that the recent abnormal 
prices are not warranted by the present stock position.” 

The Society of Friends (London) in a peace for conciliation in India, urged 
the removal of the ban on conversations between the interned Congress Partv 
leaders and responsible third parties. The Society “earnestly ask for the 
co-operation of our fellow Christians in promoting steps to an understanding 
and in impressing upon the Government that the policy of the closed door is 
contrary to Christian public opinion”. 
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Sir Chhoturam, Revenue Minister, Punjab, in a Press statement at Rawalpindi, 
said : “With due deference to the intellectual eminence of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar and other prominent members of the Non-Party 
Conference, the reported decision of the Conference to submit to Mr, Jinnah 
for his approval a formula conceding in some form the principle of Pakistan 
will be deeply resented by all parties which have hitherto opposed any 
such con cession 

H. E. the Viceroy, in his address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
(Calcutta) emphasised the essential geographical unity of India, 

The Viceroy said : “Geographically India for all practical purposes in one, 
I would judge it to be as important as ever in the past, nay, more important, 
that we should seek to conserve that unity in so far as it may be built up 
consistently with full justice for the right and legitimate claims of the 

minorities, whether those minorities be great or small/’ Lord 

Linlithgow added : “It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
the conflicting interest in this country as to who is to take over the 
responsibilities which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands 
that the deadlock has arisen. It is from no reluctance on our part to 

transfer them/’ 

The Working Committee of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League at its 
meeting in Calcutta, Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin presiding:, adopted a resolution 
strongly condemning the “repressive policy’’ of the Bengal Government in 
suspending the publication of the Azad for an indefinite period, and calling upon 
the Muslims of Bengal to observe Dec. 24 as “Azad Day” by holding protest 
meetings in villages, unions and towns. 

Mr. E. R. Haddow, presiding at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, observed : “It is the wish of the British 
Community in India to continue to be of service to the country and to assist 
in its progress both in regard to Agriculture and Industry.” 

Mr. R, S. Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Officer to the Government of India, 
addressing a meeting of jute, oil and petrol workers at Goalpara, said that the 
Government of India definitely desired that workers in industries should 
receive adequate dearness allowance and profit-shaving bonus to compensate 
for the rise in the cost of living. He appealed to all employers to fall in 
line with the policy of the Government of India. 

The Punjab Government served an order under the Defence of India Rules 
on the proprietor of the ^‘Daily Protap*' and his son restricting their activities. 

18th- Sir A. R, Dalai, in his presidential address at the tenth annual general 
meeting of the Employers’ Federation of India, in Calcutta, said : “Without 
wishing to apportion blame to any side, employers in common with others who 
had the welfare of the country at heart, would cordially desire to see an end 
to the political deadlock, stalemate and stagnation which, while impairing the 
was effort, boded no good in the post-war world to the relatioiiship between the 
different parties concerned in this unfortunate dispute”. 

The question of paper shortage in India was raised at the meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta, when Mr. R. W. Mellor on behalf 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved a resolution on the subject. 
The resolution after referring to the order served on paper mills in India by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery, drewj attention to the “Disproportionate 
reservation made for Government purposes and the entirely inadequate 
provision for civilian consumption, in particular for essential war requirements 
of commerce and industry, and urged the Government to allow at least S0% of 
the mills’ total production to be supplied to the general market.” 

19th, A meeting of all Newspaper Editors in Bombay City and Province was 
held at the Journalists’ Association. About 35 newspapers, including those in 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat and Hubli, were represented. 

Mr. Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, m.l.a.. General Secretary of the Labour Party of 
India was arrested on a charge of violating an order issued under the Defence 
Rules. 

20th.. Calcutta had its first enemy air raid of the war under a waking moon, 
bombs being dropped in areas outside the town. 

The decision to call an All-India Muslim Conference in Calcutta for the 
organization of a properly constituted All-India- Democratic or Progressive 

8(a) 
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Muslim League was unanimously taken by an emergent joint meeting of the 
Working Oommittee of the Nikhil Banga Bengali Mussalni’in Students Society. 

Causes of the sudden rise in the price of rice in Bengal were discussed at a 
Conference between Mr. A. K. Fazhil Huq, Bengal Premier and I'epresentatives 
of miliowners and traders in rice, 

21st. A Press Note issued by the Government of Bengal, said: “By an order 
coming into force at once the export of rice or paddy from the Rajsahi Division 
has been prohibited except under permit ; simiiUaueoiisly a similar restriction 
has been placed on the export of rice or paddy fiom the Calcutta industrial area.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy sent the following telegam to the Governor of 
Bengal congratulating Calcutta on the ^ manner it took its first air raid : 
“I am glad to learn that the city^s defences have proved so effective ; that 
damage and casualties are light and that morale is light. Yours is the first 
capital city in India to ‘.suffer in this war a baptism of fire and her citizens 
have proved an admirable example of steadiness and fortitude. Well done Calcutta I” 
His Excellency the Governor sent the following reply : “X am most grateful 
for your Excellency’s heartening message to the people of Calcutta. It cannot 
fail to inspire them in maintaining the admirably steadfast front which they 
displayed at the first onset of danger.” 

22nd. Mian Abdul Haye, Minister for Education, Punjab, addressing the Convocation 
of the Punjab University, outlined a scheme for post-war educational 
reconstruction. 

Mr. Kt. S, Nimbkar, Labour Welfare Adviser, Government of India, in a 
broadcast talk from Calcutta, observed : “ This is a war of free workers against 
slave labour and we must fight it to the end.” 

2Srd. Mr. M. S. Aney, Member for Indians Overseas, Government of India, 
arrived at Chittagong. The object of his visit was to inspect camps set up 
for Indian refugees. 

The carrying of any sword, dagger, spear, bludgeon, lather, gun or other 
offensive weapon by person in any public place in the town or suburbs of 
Calcutta up to Oct. 1943, was prohibited by the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta* 

Mr. Jinnah sent Rs. 1,000 as his personal contribution to the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League Cyclone Relief Fund for the sufferers of Midnapore 
and 24 Parganas with a message of sympathy in their plight. He appealed to 
Bengal Muslims to do all in their power to help the sufferers. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, in an interview said ; 
Mr. Hajagopaiachari could not have forgotten that a large majority of the Princes 
had always been in favour or Federation or any ot&r kind of union which 
would ensure strong and unified central direction in the matter of economic, 
agricultural and industrial policy, customs, tariffs etc. as well as defence, 
external affairs, emigration and immigration. Many Princes did not approve 
of and would not join the particular scheme which was recently put forward 
because of the special features relating to that scheme. The Princes and 
their advisers were alive to the importance of preserving that unity of the 
Central Government which could well exist with great liberty of action within 
their proper sphere in the case of units but without which India could never 
be well governed.” 

Mr. V, D. Savarkar, in the course of a statement in Bombay, said : 
“I appreciate the emphasis the Viceroy has laid at least on the geo- 
graphical unity of India and the fervent appeal he has made to maintain 
this ancient integrity of our country on grounds of practical policy also. 
Reasonable safeguards to minorities must be given, and the League of 
Nations has already shown us the way in one of the most atitnoritative 
works formulating what reasonable safeguards of minorities really mean. But the 
Viceroy, perhaps inadvertently, uses the term, “fully satisfactory to the 
minorities”, instead of clarifying the safeguards that are reasonable.” 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, India’s,^ representative on the British War 
Cabinet, said that the people of India were keen to have their . political 
status assured and that the differences between them arose from various 
viewMnts regarding the methods whereby that status could be attained. 

A Government of India communique said : “Sir J. P. Srivastava, Member 
for Civil Defence, had talks to-day with Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Minister- 
in-charge for co-ordination of Civil Defence Measures in Bengal, and 
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Mr, Pramatba Nath Banncrjee, Rewnue Miniater, Bengal, at which important 
matters arising out o£ Sir J. P. Srivastava'i recent dsit to Calcutta were 
discussed in detail.” 

24th. The Working Committee of rhe Bombay Provincial j^Iuslim League 
passed a resolution criticizing the Viceroy^ spee *h at the Associated 

Chambers of Commerce, Calcutta, in which he emphasized India’s essential 

geographical unity. The resolution said that the Viceroy’s statement 

amounted to a ‘‘denial of the f mdameutal right of the Muslims to self- 
determination.” 

The Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamh.er sent a telegram to 
the Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy regarding scarcity 

of food grains. 

A Press communique from New Delhi, stated : “The C'TOvernment of 
India have, in consultation with the Go’sernment of the Punjab, set up 
a Government purchasing agency, which will be entrusted with the task 
of buying wheat in that province on behalf of the Central and the Punjab 

Governments. The Central Goveinment will purchase on aehalf of the 
deficit areas in India and of the Army.” 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, Fiesident of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, in the course of a statemen* in Bombay, observed ; 
“The recent speeches of ti e Viceroy and ihe President of the Associated Ghambers 
of Commerce constitule a footnote to the utterances of the British Prime 
Minister and other spokesmen of the British Government on the 
future of the Empire and the present discontent and deadlock in India.” 

25th. Mr. M. A. Jin nab, speaking at a reception given to him by the Delhi 
Provincial Muslim League, on the occasion of his 66th. birthday, declared 
that no amount of agitation or mis-reoresentation could deter the Mussalmans 
of India from their cherished aoal of Pakistan, nor could the Indian 
or British Government deter them from their determination to achieve their 
goal, which had become as article of faith with them. 

Dr. P. V. Naidu, President of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Hindu Mahasabha, 
in a statement from Madras said : “The Viceroy’s memorable speech in 
regard to t .e need for the maintenance of India’s territorial integrity and 
political unity has been rightly appreciated by eminent and distinguished 
national leaders all over India. The Viceroy’s statement has not come a 
day soon. It has come out in the right time and in the right direction.” 

26th. Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, died suddenly of 
heart failure at Lahore. Sir Bikandar was aged 50. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N, E. Barkar, Commerce Member presiding over the 
20fch. session of the Bengal Sahitya Bammelan at Allahabad, said : “The 
building up of bigger induslrtes would be the only solution of the economic 
problem facing Bengal and Bengalees and that alone would restore to them 
their rightful position,” 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, Member for Civil Defence, Government of India, 
issued the following statement to the Press : M find that there are wild 
rumours current in regard to the extent of damage caused by recent 
bombings of Calcutta and also their effect on the morale of the people. 
Mr. Ibbotson, Director General for Civil Defence, has been in Calcutta 
since day before yesterday and is watching the situation there on behalf 
of my Department. In a telephone conversation with me, yesterday 
and this afternoon, he assured me that damage to life and property 
is infinitesimally small, and that the Japanese have failed woefully to cause 
any panic. There is no truth whatsoever in the reports that Calcutta is 
emptying out both by road and rail.” 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Indian Academy of Science commenced 
at Bangalore before a gathering of distingnished scientists and scientific 
workers from various parts of India. Sir. G. V. Earn an presided. 

The Et. Hon’ble Mr. -M. B. Jayakar, in his presidential address to the 
All-India Educational Conference, said, inter alia : “The war, as we ali 
deplore, has led to a considerable curtailment by the Government of their 
support and help to education. Grants have been cut down, useful institutions 
have been commandeered (witness the case of the Benares Hindu XJniveisity) 
and lastly students guilty of emotional excesses, as they always are in 
different parts of the world, have been treated as incipient criminals and 
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punished in a way which is bound to harden them. This stinting is 
unfortunate. In other countries the war has not interfered with educational 
reforms.’’ 


2Sth. The 19th. session of the Indian Historical Records Commission was 
held at Trivandrum, Sir Jogendra Singh, Education Member, Government of 
India, presided. The President, in his address to the session, gave a call 
to Indian Princes to do everything to maintain the integrity of India and 
to help achieve the Federation of India. 

Master Tara Singh, presiding over the Akali Conference held at Serna in 
Feroaepui district, said : ‘‘As long as the present Pakistan proposal continues 
unmodified, I have to be its chief opponent. If the demand for Pakistan in 
its present form is accepted, I am the chief sufferer and not the Hindus.” 

The following communiq.ue was issued from New Delhi, re : “Ban on 
Khaksars.” “Since the resolution regarding the Khaksars was discussed in the 
Central Legislative Assembly on September 22 and 23,1942, the Government of India 
have been in consultation with the Provincial Governments regarding the 
possibility of removing the ban which, at the instance of the Central Government, 
was imposed by them on that association under the Criminal Law Amedment 

Act in June 1941. Allama Mashriqui has now issued a statement to the Press and 

has communicated its contents to all branches of the Khaksar organization. In 
the light of that statement, all Provincial Governments have agreed to cancel the 
ban on the Khaksar organization. The Government of India are taking similar 
action in the Chief Commissoner’s Provinces and have also cancelled the order 
under the Defence Rules restricting the Aliama’s residence to the Province of 
Ulpadras.” 

29^. Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President of the Hindu Mahasabha, in his presidential 
address at the twenty fourth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

at Cawupore, voiced the unflinching determination of the Hindu Mahasabha 
to oppose the :Ali-India Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan 

He observed : “Just as in America, Germany, China and every other country 
not excluding Russia, so also in Hindusthan, Hindus by the fact that they 
form an overwhelming majority, are the nation, and, the Muslims are but a 
community, because like other communities they are unchallengably in a 
minority. Therefore, they must remain satisfied with whatever reasonable 
safeguards other minorities in India get and accept as reasonable in the light 
of the world formula framed by the League of Nations.” 

The Madras Government were evolving a scheme of their own for production 
of standard cloth in suffiejent quantity through haudloom weavers. It was 
stated that a few mills, had already undertaken to provide yarn for the purpose. 


Governments lifted the ban imposed by 
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them on the Khaksar organization, 
aoth. Mr. K. Srinivasan, President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference issued the following statement from Madras : “In accordance with 
the resolution of the standing committee of the All-India Newspaper Editors' 
Conference, passed at its meetings,, held in Bombay on the 18th., 19th., and 21st 
December, I have fixed January 6, 1943, for the observance of the hartai 
throughout India for a. day. It is requested that managements abstain from 
publishing newspapers bearing that date. The co-operation of all newspapers in 
India is solicited to make the day of protest a success. 

It was announced that all the Ministers in Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan’s 
Cabinet in the Punjab resigned. Later, the Governor granted an interview to 
Major Malik Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana, and requested his assistance in forminc: 
a new Council of Ministers. Malik Khizar Hyat Khan accepted the invitation 
The Governor re-appointed Malik K. Hyat Khan Tiwana as a- Minister and 
in consultation with him, also reappointed all the other Ministers —Sir 
Chhoturam, 8ir Mauoharlal, Mian Abdul Haye and Sardar Baldev Singh 
At the open session of the Ail- India Hindu Mahasabha at Cawnpore, a resolution 
offering felicitations to Pandit Madan Mahan Malaviya on his 82nd birthday was 
Sayarkar, who moved the resolution, paid tributes to the services 
of Pandit Malayiya whom he described -.as the founder, inspiration and 
guide of the Mahasabha organization. 
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India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

Human conduct and affairs are judged by their tendencies, and not 
by the episodes that may crowd into them. Tested by this standard, 
the Allied Powers appear to see a chink of light 
Hopeful prospects through the gloom of the last month of 1941 and 
for Allied Powers the first six months of 1942, Stalingrad, battered 
and wrecked, yet stood and by this “local victory” 
stood as the symbol of Germany's defeat in her campaign of 1942. 
In north Africa, from the Egyptian El Alamein, General Montgomery 
was sweeping before him the ever-victorious Afrika Korps ; his forces 
had reached Tripoli by the last day of the last week of 1942 Tfe 
was expected that Field-Marshal Bommel would make a stand there 
just to keep this harbour and supply base for the reception of the 
reinforcements that were being flown over to him or being carried in 
ships through the sea lanes of the central Mediterranean, Forced out 
of it he could confront the Allied Eighth Army at the Mareth Line 
— “the little Maginot of pill boxes and cement forts strung along the 
hills in southern Tunisia’" — from the Gulf of Gabes 20 miles inland. 
But this was not to be. Before General Montgomery’s troops was the 
long African coast in Marshal Bommel’s rear — Tunis, French north 
Africa and Spanish Morocco, A threat appeared there, and the German 
General bad to make haste before he could be squeezed between the Allied 
armies hastening from the east and the west. On the 8th of November 
his rear began to hum. On the dawn of that day U. S. A. troops 
landed along the whole coast line of French north and west Algeria 
and Morocco. The principal ports of French Africa — Algiers and Oran 
on the Mediterranean, and Casablanca, Babat ( capital of Morocco ), and 
Dakar on the Atlantic — began to fall into Allied bands- This made 
the position of the European Axis Powers untenable in north Africa ; 
their foothold there began to collapse ; their 10,000 miles frontier 
from Sicily to Murmansk was opened to Allied attack. 

The 0ommander4n*chief of this expedition was Lieut. General 
Dwight Eisenhower of the U. S, A* Army. Part of the invasion 
forces had sailed direct from the United States ; part 
Stloii— Britain “as a way station,” This expedition 
job ’ been regarded by the world as a particular U. S. A. 

job, the first major offensive action taken by the 
great republic- The British Prime Minister handsomely recognized 
this fact when he declared that in this venture the President of the 
United States of America was the Oommander-in-chief, and he was his 
“ardent, acting lieutenant.” This lientenancy, however, was not incon- 
siderable. For the original landing of troops for this new campaign 
Great Britain provided two-thirds of the war-ships and transports, 
and 150 SpitfireS’ It has since come out that this invasion was being 
planned since June, 1941, in the days when General Auchinlek was 
being pressed towards the Egyptian border and Mr- Churchill was on 
his third visit to Washington, and the surrender of Tobruk with her 
more than 25,000 Allied soldiers had exposed Allied deficiencies before 
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all the world. It is not possible for the lay-man to realise and 
appreciate the huge amount of organisation required for the movement 
of such an Armada from a distance of three to four thousand miles 
of Atlantic waters infested by German submarines. It took a year 
to organize it. In June, 1942, the Commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tionary force came to Britain to prepare his * ‘amateur army of 
mechamc«i, salesmen, bar-tenders, boxers, bond salesman, cowixvys, 
lawyers” for the great adventure. The strategic possibilities of this 
invasion have revealed themselves as we write ( August, 1943 ) — 
Signor IkiUssolini has been removed from his position as ruler of 
Italy which for all practical purposes has been lost to the Axis side ; 
two-thirds of the Mediterranean have been made free for the movement 
of the Allied navy and merchant ships ; 12,000 miles of Allied voyage 
around Africa with troops and supplies have been saved, equivalent 
to the saving of hundreds of Allied ships that the Axis submarines 
might have sunk. 

And the talk was not wholly unjustified that the promised “second 
front” had come. But the strictness of the Bussian deSnifeion of a 
“second front” had yet to be satisfied. The Soviet 
Was it a ‘ second ambassador in London had given it in these terms 

front 2” — “the withdrawal of 40 German divisions will he 

enough.” His chief, M. Stalin, on the occasion of the 
2l5tb anniversary of the Bolshevik Eevolution, was more specific : 

“If it ( the second front ) had been opened, drawing off 60 German divisions 
and 20 of Germany’s aiUes, it would have been the beginning of the end of the 
Hitlerites. The British campaign is diverting 4 German and 11 Italian divisions 
...Because there was no second front, Russia was facing 172 German divisions.’’ 

But the eight months of 1943 have been more fruitful. And H. S. A. 
strategy in this front has justified itself. Naturally her Press has 
taken the world into confidence with regard to the 

U. S. A. vast and quiet organization by their country that had 

preparations preceded this move. Confining their attention to their 

own country, they have told us the story of the pre- 
Pearl Harbour and post-Pearl Harbour movement of their forces to the 
ends of the earth. 

Long before Pearl Harbour the U. B. had been making preparations to 
establish a base in Libeiia, if need should arise. Pan-American Airways, with 
XJ. B. Army and Navy approval, had contracted with the Government of President 
Edwiii Barclay for a clipper base in the tropical country where rubber and coffee 
grow" wild. A huge air-field larger than needed for commercial fiying was 
built. The U. S. A. Firestone, Tire & Rubber Co.’s .model rubber plantation is 
the country’s biggest industry. 

1941 — XJ. S. troops moved to Greenland on April 9 ; on April 23 — to bases 
acquired from Britain in Newfoundland, Labrador, Bermuda, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and other Caribbean islands ; on July 7 — to Iceland ; on November 23 — to Surinam 
(Dutch Guincaj. 

After Pearl Harbour, XJ. S. forces spread themselves geographically at an 
even faster pace. December 22 (1941) — Australia ; January S (1942) — ^Northern 
Ireland ; February 19— Dutch East Indies ; February 23— Burma ; March 4 — 
England; March 17 — New Caledonia; March 20— India ; late June — Middle East: 
June 23— New Hebrides and the Fijis ; August 7— the Solomons. Units had also 
filtered into Africa and China. 

From military head-quarters at Washington it 'was given out that 
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more than 8,00,000 U* S. soldiers were serving over-seas. The 
expansion of the fighting forces of the republic has been 
phenomenal. In 1939 they were — 1,74,000 ; in mid- 

forces 1940—200,000 : in early 1941—9.51,000 ; December 

(l94l) — 16,00,000 ; in 1943 — the requirements are said 
to be — 75,00.000 — 33,00,000 in the Ground Forces ; 20,00,000 in Training 
and Supply Services ; 22,00,000 in the Air Forces. This huge expansion is 
backed by a budget figure for 1943 which will be reaching astronomical 
proportions — 30,000 crores of rupees. 

It is a notable fact that preparations by the 
The Axis aware of U. S. A. for this invasion were not unknown to the 

this African move European Axis Powers. A Paris radio had told 

the world : 

“Important XJ. S. troop contingents have landed in Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Nig:eria, Liberia, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo and South 
Africa. We have information that a U. S. General will soon be in command of 
all enemy forces in Africa/' 

The question has been asked — why with this 'knowledge the European 
Axis Powers did nothing to intercept the convoys that carried U. S. troops 
from their home country and from Britain ? Interpreters 
Asds on the of these events have appeared to find the key to this 

defensive inactivity in two extracts made from two speeches of 

Herr Hitler — one made on the 1st of October (1942), 
and the other on the day the U. S. invasion of north-west Africa 
took place- 

“We have prepared for ourselves a very simple programme. In the first 

place, under all circumstances, we must hold whatever must be held Let the 

others attack as much as they wish wherever we have no intention to advance. 
We must wait to see who tirest soonest.” 

“We cannot from week to week look for big victories. That is impossible. 
The decisive thing is to fortify and hold the position taken. You may believe 
that what we have we hold so fast that no body will ever take it away from us.” 

We do not know what the European Axis Powers hope to gain 
by the defensive role they have elected to adopt in their fight in Europe. 

They have lost in Africa the Italian territories from which 
German defeats in they had hoped to drive a pincer movement to the Bed 

Bussia Sea and the Arabian Sea, there to join up with their 

Asiatic partner in aggression. They must he aware, and 
they have not tried to keep it secret from their own people, that their 
eastern adventure, in Bussia, has miscarried, that the enemy they had 
to contend with there has proved himself stronger than they had hoped 
for. Lieutenant-General Dietmar, commentator of the German High 
Command, was the mouth-piece of this recognition. In successive state- 
ments made during the last months of 1942, and the early months of 
1943, he tried to impress this fact on their minds. As early as the first 
week of October (1942), he said ; 

“The war against the Soviet Union is a fight against the most powerful 
military organization in the world ” 

. “There is no other enemy in the world with such artful skill in delaying 
decisions. ...^Masses present a difficult problem both to the German High Command 
and to the German Army......” 

“I he German Command and Army were sorely tired by the Russians’ 
unexpected and seemingly improbable tactics, especially at the beginning of the 
campaign. The Soviet soldier is far more strongly attached than any other 
soldier to ^ the system in which he finds himseli. The authority of the Soviet 
leadership is limitless.” 
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Since those words were iifetered, further reverses have coma upon 
the forces fighting against Russia under German leadership. Between the 
Volga and the Don whole armies have sunk — the Sixth 
Announced to the Army and the Pourth Tank Army — more than 3,00,000 
German people strong Their Commander-in»Ohie£ Field Marshal 
Paulus has been captured with 13 German and 2 
Rumanian generals. The fall in February (1943) of Kursk and Byelgorod, 
two of “the lour bastions*’ on which the whole of the German front 
depends, the other two being Orel and Kharkov — drew forth a lamentation 
that discredited Herr Hitler’s confident assertions made three or four months 
ago. And General Dietmar must have summarized the whole of the 
experiences of the failure in the Stalingrad front in these words : 

“For the first time we are experiencing the entire tragedy of the reverse.’* 

"For the first time an entire German Army has ceased to exist. What we 
used to inflict on others has happened to us. It is still difficult to realize. We 
feel it like a sharp pain.” 

“The time has not yet come to answer the question how it all happened.’* 

The experiences of the German Army in the Russian front were 
not the only factor that depressed the morale of the Reich. The campaign 
of bombing opened by British and D. S planes on 
Bombing of the industrial centres of Germany pla^’ed not an in- 

Germany considerable part in creating and strengthening the 

effects of this depression as the confession of the 
Fi'ankfurter Zeitung showed : “We are only beginning to feel total 
war in the west. B ome has unavoidably become part of the front’ The 
planning of the various elements of an all-out air offensive against Germany 
became the subject of wide discussion in the Press of Britain and 
the United States. It came to be increasingly recognized that 

“through no other course can American mass production strike so 
quickly so hard a blow at the actual heart of the enemy” than by 
the concentration of Anglo-American air power on him. One such 
plan that we have seen deserves publication as a step towards the 
understanding of Allied air tactics in this war. The objective of 
this preparation for attack was the disruption of the life of “31 

key-cities of Germany and their suburbs” which constituted “the 
core of German war production.” These were 8 in western Germany — 
Essen, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Mannheim, Stuttgart, Saarbruc- 

ken, Frederichcbafen, ; all these cities and towns are at a distance 

of 300 to 400 miles from London. There were 15 in central Germany 
at a distance 600 miles from London — Bremen, Hanover, Kassel, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Munich, Rosenheim Linz, Hamburg, Magdeburg, 
Dessau, Halle, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Pilsen ; the rest — 8 in number — 
were in eastern Germany at a distance of about 900 miles from 
London — ^Eael, Rostock, Stettin, Berlin, Posen, Lodz, Liegnitz, Breslau. 
The bombers that were to shatter these centres of German war 
production belonged to the following classes whose names have become 
familiar to newspaper readers — B — 17 — 4-engined Boeing “Flying 
Fortress” — with a radius of 1,000 to 1,200 miles and an average 
bomb-load of 3 tons ; B — 24 — 4 engined Consolidated — with power same 
as the former ; B— ' 25 — 2-engined North American (used in the Tokyo 
raid) — ^with a radius of 800 — 1,000 miles and a bomb-load of 2i tons *, 
B — 26 — 2-engmed Martin — with power same as the above ; British 
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heavy and medinm bombers — the 4-naofcored Sterling, Lancaster, Hali- 
fax and Wellington — with the same average radius and in some cases 
with much larger bomb capacity- It was also estimated that to 
release 30 — 50,000 tons will require about 15,000 bombers per calender 
month, assuming ten operations night. The present loss-rate of 4 
per cent will require replacement of 600 bombers per month- Loss of 
pilots, crews, etc-, at this rate for six months might total 25,000. 
It was hoped that the Joint Anglo-American out-put of planes and 
crews will exceed the above replacement by the end of 1942. 

We have not yet seen this “all-out” attack. And since these plans 
were featured, about twelve months have passed. And] Germany’s 
discomfiture in Eussia and north Africa should not 
^w*ealth un*der^ blind us to the fact that she has been able to 
Oerinaii poasesslon ^old on to her gains in the Ukraine where round 
about the Lon Basin and the Dneipropetroyosk area 
in that country, within about 300 miles, there are huge 

deposits of coal and iron — the essentials of modern warfare. The 
Eussians might have wrecked their factories or carried away their 
machineries and set them up beyond the Urals, as we have told in 
the last volume of the Amiual Register. But they could not 
have destroyed or carried away the wealth that the earth here hid 
under her. These regions produced approximately 78 per cent of the 
total coal production of the Soviet Union of which 50 per cent was 
of coaking quality ; approximately 60 par cent of the total pig iron 
of the Soviet Union came from this region which contained about 

55 per cent of the total number of blast furnaces in the Union. 

German engineers, technicians and industrialists who bad helped the 
Soviet Union to build up her industries knew all that was to be 
known of Eussia’s natural wealth, and since the fortunes of war 
brought them here they could not fail to make the best use of it. 

At the same time it would not do to forget that it was the 

far-seeing and intensive exploitation of Eussia’s natural resources that 
have enabled her people to stand erect under the 
Russia’s self- hammer blows of Germany for about twenty four 
sufficiency months. Estimates that have been made available 
to the world give us a clue to the mystery of her 
miraculous resisting power. She produces one-third of the world’s 
wheat ; one-half of the world’s oats ; 80 per cent of the world’s 
rye ; occupies the first place in the production of sugar beet in 
Europe ; her oil production is greatest in Europe — out of the Baku-Batum 
districts together with the Caucasus came 90 per cent of her 
petroleum products. In a book published by the Bureau of 

International Eesearch, Harvard University and Eadcliffe College, 
entitled The Strategy of Raw Materials, we have the following : 

*Tt would appear that on the basis of percentages of self-sufficiency the 
Soviet Union enjoys ICX) per cent in coal, iron, petroleum, maganese, mica, 
chromate and potash ; 90 per cent in sulphur and pyrites ; 85 per cent in phos- 
phates ; 80 per cent in mercury , and 60 per cent in zinc.” 

It has been suggested that it was this xnoalulablp wealth c?f 
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Bnssia that must have tempted the German rulers to attack Soviet Bnssia 
on June 2% 1942, breaking their pact with her ; that 
drove towaSs” he control over such resources it was not ix)ssi“ 

Caucasus ^or them to wage the “total war*' they were 

engaged in. This strategy of raw materials apart, 
there were other considerations that must have mfiuenced them to 
launch on this fateful venture. One of these considerations or driving 
forces must have been what has been called the “historical 
gravitation” of Germany towards the Persian Gulf with a view to try 
conclusions with British imperialism in Asia, The present war has 
re-emphasised the importance of this strategy, specially since Japan’s 
eruption into this war on December 7, (l94l). Her successes in the 
Pacific and Indian Ocean areas had made easy the adoption of the 
strategy that would join up the European Axis powers with their 
partner in aggression from the Far East It was contemplated, as 
shown in volume II. of the Annual Register of 1941, that after 
driving Britain from north and east Africa, the combined 
forces of the Euro|)ean and Asiatic Axis Powers would pinch from 
the east and the west India which has beecme the arsenal of 
the Allied Powers and their base of operations against Jay an. These 
calculations have miscarried by developments in south Eussia and 
north Africa — from certain points of view more by those 
in Eussia. 

Bussia’s success at the end of 1942 was won at terrible cost. Stalingrad 
vrhich symbolized this success and suffering was kept on a food ration 
of 125 grams— -about a slice and half of bread ; from 
Hufisia’s sacrifices starvation, cold, diseases, and German bombs more 

& sulierings than 10 lakhs — one-third — of its population died. 

D. S. correspondents have sent harrowing details of 
these sufferings- A million dead men heaped the battle fields of south 
Bussia ; millions more were wounded, captured or missing. During 
World War I., Yerdun bad called for the sacrifice of 7,38,000 
Frenchmen and Germans. Stalingrad was a bigger horror. The 
Bussians acknowledged the loss of 6 lakhs in three months ; declared 
that 4,80,000 Germans had been slain ; the Germans claimed 10 lakhs 
of Bussians as captives since the spring, raising to 50 lakhs the 
number of their Bussian prisoners since June, 1941. Bussia’s appeal 
for a “second front”, a U. S. correspondent reported in the first week 
of August ( 1942 ), had once been “measured, and patient and defer- 
ential to the internal politics of her allies” ; but by the time of his 
report, it had become “hoarse and despairing, like the shout of an 
exhausted swimmer.” Even after Mr. Churchill’s visit to Moscow in the 
third week of August, a dispatch from Moscow could write : “There 
might be war in Britain, in north Africa, in China, in the Pacific ; 
to Bussians, deep in their awful present, the global war was an 
unreal alibi for inaction in western Europe.” And in their exasperation 
they did not think kindly or generously of the difficulties of their 
allies- Correspondents of Allied countries sensed a feeling of hostility 
which they put in terms of power politics : “Stalin would certainly 
want to win before he was exhausted so that he could be strong at 
the peace table. He would certainly not want to wear himself out 
against Germany while Britain and the U. S. took it easy and grew 
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strong.’* Mr, Churchill’s visit to Moscow must have been undertaken 
with a view to remove causes of this desperate feeling. 

There was dissatisfaction also with regard to the delivery of war 
materials promised by Britain and the U. S. A. The parting message 
of the Soviet leader to Mr. Wendell Willkie, Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt’s “special envoy’* to Turkey, Eussia and 
* \greeme»t^*^^ China, was a pointer to^ this ; “Tell the Americans, 

® if you like, that we need all the products they can 

send. But I would suggest that you under-state the case rather than 
give any one the impression that you are encouraging Americans to 
assume a patronising attitude towards us”, said he. Soviet officials 
in London, however, admitted that Britain had met her pledges 
during the nine months ending June, 1942 ; but the United States 
had delivered in New York to Soviet officials ~75 per cent only of 
her promised help. Whether or not these had been delivered to 
Eussian ports was another matter when one considered that 4,000 
miles of Atlantic and Artie Sea waters lay between, and that these were 
infested by German submarines. An estimate has told us that from 
October 1 ( 1941 ) to the end of 1942, Britain and the United States 
had sent to Eussia more than 6,000 tanks, 5600 planes, and 85,000 
motor vehicles. The value of non-military supplies sent through the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corporation had exceeded 65 crores of 
rupees, while U. S- Lend-Lease deliveries during the first quarter of 
1942 amounted to the value of about 700 crores of rupees. 
In this connection it is necessary to recall the handsome terms of 
the Lend-Lease Agreement concluded in November, ( 1941 ) between 
Soviet Eussia and the United States by an exchange of correspondence 
between Premier Stalin and President Eoosevelt. Eussia was granted 
a credit of 300 hundred crores of rupees for the purpose of war 

supplies- The loan was non-interest-hearing and was given on the 
understanding that it would be repaid within 5 to 11 years after the 
war. Later, a further credit of 300 hundred crores of rupees was arranged 
under a new Agreement which superseded certain of the above pro- 
visions. It stipulated that Eussia shall return to the United States 
at the end of the war such defensive articles as had not been destroyed, 
and that in the final determination of Eussia’s obligations, “full cog- 
nisance” will be taken by the United States of all benefits derived 
from Eussia’s assistance in the prosecution of the war. These benefits 
cannot, however, be measured in terms of money alone. And we can only 
hope that the bitter experiences of the United States loans granted to the 
Allied and Associated Powers during World War I will not be repeated 
after the II. 

Before we can leave the discussion of these developments in Europe 
and Africa, we must refer to one other of the difficulties that appear to 
have been creating complications for the Allied Powers. 
“United^Natious^* difficulty has risen out of the conflict of ideas, 

Camp ideals and practices between the major Powers that 

constituted the leadership of the “United Nations.” 
It is not easy to understand and explain this during war time when 
censorship has put a ring round every country, and a frank discussion 
of affairs has become all but impossible. It is not also easy to be aware 
of tbe political affiliations of foreign newspapers on whose reports ‘ and 
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comments can one build up Ms opinion on men and matters. It is best, 
therefore, to share with our readers such reports and comments that come 
into our hands and enable them to judge for themselves. In the present 
context we propose to quote from the New York weekly, Time, aud 
the London Omrseas Dail^ MaiU their criticism of the ‘‘political 
strategy” of the leaders of the “United Nations.” On July (1942), the 
former wrote ; 

“The label United Nations’ is dangerous because too many people think that 
it also signifies a fully effective body for the co-Oi>erative conduct of World 
War IL” 

*Tfc does no such thing. Of necessity it was foundal on the false premise 
that World War II was two wars^^ne with Hitler, one with Japan. This 
premise was necessary because, up to now, tne U- S. S. B. has been technically 
at peace with Japan — a fact which none of Russia’s allies against Hitler wants 
to alter. But the fact also is that the ‘United Nations’ is not and, at least for 
the moment, cannot be an instrument for the global direction of a global war.” 

“The allied effort in World War II is directed mainly by two of the 28 ‘United 
Nations’ : the United States and Great Britain in the persons of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. Russia in one sector and China in another 
have major shares of the burden, but they have very vague shares in Allied 
direction.” 

Commenting on the fact that the Casablanca Conference could not 
arrange for the setting up of a permanent “Supreme 
Allied Council” the latter wrote on February 6 

leader-ship 

“The meeting at Casablanca was not an Allied Conference but an Anglo- 
American conference. For obvious reasons, neither Premier Stalin nor Marshal 
Chian g Kai-shek could be present, but it is noticeable that neither was 
represented.” 

The alacrity with which Anglo-American leadership made it up 
with Admiral Darlan, one of the leaders of ^‘Viohy 
U. S. snubbing of France,” did not appear to have appealed 

General Be Gaulle democratic opinion. Mr. Wendell Willkie protested 
against it, and a U. S. A. paper compared it to co- 
operating with Yidkun Quisling. General De Gaulle, leader of the “Free 
French,” publicly protested against it It has come out that though 
he has had the support of the British Government, the U. S. State 
Department has been consistently “stiffisb and standoffish” with him 
and Frenchmen associated with him. General Eisenhower, Commander- 
in-chief of the North African expedition, has pleaded as excuse the 
needs of “military emergency”. But even U. S. opinion appeared to 
he divided in the matter. The New York Times supported it, and 
in supporting showed itself prepared to have deals with reactionary 
leaders ■ One of its commentators, Arthur Krock, believed to be in the 
confidence of Washington officialdom, cynically wrote : 

“War has forced us, idealists and democrats, to quantitative rather than 
qualitative morality as the test. If, for example, Goering should offer to come 
over with a few planes, we do not want him. But if he can bring the Luftwaffe 
with him we will receive him.” 

TT o The Christian Science Monitor represented the 

U» S* pollOy * j m 

creating cleavage opposite view : 

“The cleavage between the sympathies of the Allied leaders and those of the 
French people promises nothing good for the future of French and Anglo-Saxon 
relation. It is not the French alone who are thinking of the harshness of Allied 
dealing with the Fighting French leader. All Allied European leaders agree that 
the American Government has been snubbing democrats and propitiating reactionary 
Fascists in Europe.” 

10 
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We have seen it suggested that the British Government does not feel 
very happy with the diplomacy of General Eisenhower which is that 
of the Foreign Office of the U, S- A. But it has no 
choice in the matter ; it cannot publicly do anything 
deal” ^ against E. S. policy and practice. It has 

also been reported that the Soviet Government has 
been looking with disfavour on this policy of entering into alliances 
■with the reactionary forces in Europe. As the history of the deal 
with Baxlan comes to he more known, suspicion and resentment 
among democratic peoples have been growing apace, putting difficulties 
in the way of the cause represented by the Allied Powers. It appears 
that the policy of feeding “Yichy France’" by E. S. wheat and 
helping it with E. S. oil, and of keeping the '‘Fighting French” 
at arm’s length, encouraged the Yichy authorities to send one of 
their own men, General Odic who had been commander of French 
forces in Africa under General Weygand, to London and Washington 
for some sort of an arrangement. At the end of 1941, he is said 
to have approached General Be Gaulle to make it up on the argu- 

ment that Marshal Petain was justified in doing what he did because France 
could not resist. General Be Gaulle rejected this line of approach to ex- 
plaining the betrayal of the French people. Then General Odic who had 
been in touch with General Giraud since his escape from German 
prison went to Washington where he found a readier acceptance of his 
argument. The result was the Barlan deal, and the easier conquest 
of French North Africa. 

There have been other episodes in this game of power-politics in which 
the E. S. Foreign Office does not appear to have anything to learn from 
their more experienced opposite numbers in Europe and 
tJ. S. contact with Asia, Simulfeaneouly with the Barlan deal a militray 
German Generals ? committee for the liberation of Austria had been 
set up in that country. Grand Buke Otto of 
Hapsburg, the claimant to the Austria throne, is president of this 
committee. He alone has been authorijsed to recruit for the special 
Austria Eegiment. And there are rumours that General Odic had told 
the State Bepartment that while a prisoner in Germany, General Giraud 
had established contact with certain German generals who could be 
formed into a nucleus of opposition to the Nazi party and its leader. 
It is well-known that there is no love lost between the Nazi party 
and the higher ranks of the German army, representing the old 
ImperM tradition. There have been Press speculations that the former 
Chief of the General staff, General Haider, whose relations with Herr 
Hitler are not very cordial, may be found helpful in such a development. 
There may he a great deal of wishful thinking in these speculations. 
But, something that appeared in the London Times of Sei)tember 
14 (1942) has been regarded as very significant. It was a write-up 
of General Haider, “the building up of a personality”, as it has been 
called, of a rival claimant to power in Germany. Speaking of the 
irreconcilability of the “Potsdam tradition” and that built by the 
Nazi party, the writer proceeded : 

“How deep the dividing abyss was, is clearly exemplified by the personal relation 
between Hitler and Haider. Haider was a staunch Catholic, an ardent supporter of 
Bruening, and a close associate of the anti-Nazi bishops. He never took the least 
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interest in the politics of the Tiiird Reich. By nature, Haidar is a scienMst— a 
clever mathematician, and an ardent botanist, out-spoken and fearless, but unqii^- 
tionabiy the most able military brain Germany possesses/^ 


From a study of indications like these, there appears to be justification 
for the contention that the “political strategy” of the Anglo-Saxon 
Russia la in flowers may endanger the democratic revival and 
anTndepei^^^B? renewal for which millions of men and women have 
hand fighting against reactionary forces in ail parts of 

the world. Axis propagandists have been doing their 
best and worst to exploit the suspicions created by the policy which has 
been finding expression through the activities related above. We in 
India caught up in the coils of arrogance in the high places of the 
State can enter into the feelings of disillusionment that await the 
European and American peoples. The Government of the United 
States has come in for the major part of the blame in this connec- 
tion ; the British Government is being represented as being helpless 
in the matter, as being unwillingly dragged into this path by the 
former. Russia is also being represented as playing an independent 
hand in the power-politics of this war. She has been setting up 
governments of certain of the peoples whose territories have been over- 
run by the conquering hordes of the European Axis Powers, as 

Britain has been doing since 1939. She is reported to have allowed 
the formation in her own territory of a parallel government for Poland ; 
the peasant leader, M. Mikolajezyk is Premier : three other members 
belong to the Peasants' Party, three to the Socialist Party, two are 
Catholic Democrats, and two are Moderate Nationalists The 
formation of one Polish Division has been announced which will not 
take orders from London. A “Free Germany” Movement has been 
working from Russian soil. It has issued a Manifesto to the people 
of Germany in which occur the following words, carrying a deep 
significance for the future alignment of forces in Europe during the 
coming months or years ; “Don't leave Hitler's overthrow to the 
Allied armies, or Germany will lose her national independence and 
her existence as a State, and will be dismembered.'’ 


We have tried to understand and explain the many forces, personal 
and impersonal, the many sentiments and ambitions, the many 
suspicions created by past conflict of interests, amongst 
Allied leadership European and American peoples that appear to be 
suspect standing in the way of the fullest co-operation 

between the Allied Powers. It has yet to be explained 
why the American State Department should have been “stiffish” towards 
the “Fighting French” and their leaders. If the facts stated above have 
even the slightest semblance of truth, we can only fear that the hopes 
being raised in the hearts of the peoples all the world over, and the 
promises being made by Allied leaders, will he turning into bitter lies. 
We in India are concerned in a very distant manner with these 
moves in the inter-national chess-board. But, being in the war, 
however unwillingly, we have to take note of these. We have our own 
argument with one of the leaders of the Allied Powers, and for four 
years since the outbreak of the present war have been in it without 
seeing light or the end of it. We know the men we have been 
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coniiending with, and what to expect of them. American democracy 
appears to be realizing consciously and unconsciously that — 

“The central suspicion regarding Winston Churchill was that either he did not 
realize or he did not care to admit, that the war was really global, that on his 
side the fighting effort, the lives and post-war hopes of many races and colours 
were involved. Winston Churchill had travelled far to dramatic meetings with 
Franklin Roosevelt and Josef Btalin. He has closetted himself with high U. S. 
officers. But he had shown no disposition to draw Russian and Chinese officers 
into a unified command.” 

This is one side of the problem. The failure of the leadership of 
the Allied Powers on the field of ‘political strategy*' was brought 
to the world’s attention by Mr. Wendell Willkie 
What Africa & in his statement issued from China’s war-time capital, 

Asia felt Chungking, after his travels through thirteen 

countries in Africa, Europe, and Asia. He found 
four things “common” to all the countries that he had visited, to all 
the people in all countries that he had talked with. These “common” 
things were their belief in the ultimate victory of the Allied Powers ; 
their intense desire to see the offensive against the Axis Powers 
started as soon as possible ; “they all want a chance at the end of the 
war to live in liberty and independence” ; “they all doubt, in varying 
degrees, the readiness of the leading democracies of the world to stand 

up and be counted upon for the freedom of others ” The most 

important part of his statement was the following : 

“ This war is not simply a technical problem for task forces. It is also a 

war for men’s minds. We must organize on our side not simply the sympathies 
but also the active, aggressive, offensive spirit of nearly three-fourths of the peoples 
of the world We have not done this and, at present, we are not doing this ” 

Mr. Willkie had seen and heard enough in the Near East, in the 

the Middle Bast and in China to give point to his charge. Other 

observers were also aware of it. Speaking of the 
Events in Egypt countries in north Africa and round about Arabia, the 

& Iran comments of the Economist (London) confirm this 

verdict : “ political consideration, not technical 

convenience (U. S. and British Lend-Lease materials ) will decide how 
the Muslim world reacts to a British defeat. It is useless to pretend 
that the political omens are very favourable.” This was written 
when Marshal Rommel was the chaser in north Africa, and he had 
chased the retreating British 325 miles to El Alamein in 11 days. 
In those days of danger the British occupying army in the Nile 
valley was taking drastic steps against Egyptian notables. It knew 
that chafing under British rule, a palace group had developed pro- 
Axis, specially pro-Italian, sympathies, that sections of the ruling class 
found pleasure in listening to . Axis propaganda, to promises of power 

in their own land. The ex-premier, Aly Maher Pasha, had been 

jailed ; about 200 “possible Quislings” had been arrested ; a padlock 
had been put on the Cairo Royal Automobile Club which had been 
a centre of “pro-Axis intrigue.” In September (1942', the British 
had reasons to suspect that the not inconsiderable number of pro- 
Nazi Iranians, the upper classes of these, had been cornering grain 
and other food stuffs and withholding these from the markets with 
a view to foment unrest around the British and the Russians who 
had been in “token occupation” of the country since the dethyonjement 
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o£ Eeza Shah Pelhavi in the anfiumn of 1941, The United Stafces 
has been throwing her technical skill and engineering resources to 
build up at the head of the Persian Gulf ports and supply lines that 
would be carrying to Eussia the instruments of peace and war so 
much needed by her in her death-struggle with Germany. Anglo- 
American leaders understood the mind of the Middle East, peopled by 
men and women of the Muslim faith, as it stood revealed in the 
comments of the London Mconomint quoted above. And they set about 
taking measures against any eruption of feeling in the area, as well 
as against the apprehended German break-through the Caucasus. The 
British had already had some troops there- But is was felt to be 
inadequate for the difdculties ahead. And they built up a new army in 
the area — Palestine, Iraq, Iran — the Tenth Army — with “feverish re- 
inforcements'* from India and the other near-about sources- This 
they put imder General Henry Wilson. The failure of Germany in 
south Eussia and the victories of the Allies in north Africa has kept 
this army quiet, unused except as recruiting fields for the Eighth 
Army which under General Montgomery had been driving the Afnka 
Korps of Marshal Eommel into Tunisia. Egyptians, Arabs, and Iranians 
have also remained quiet, watching with keenness the issue of these 
battles. 

And it must be recognized in this connection that the attitude of Turkey, 
the neutrality of Turkey, inclining more towards the Allied Powers, has been 
playing a dominant hand in keeping them quiet- Mr, 
Attitude of Turkey Churcbiirs visit to Turkey on the occasion of his meeting 
& Saudi Arabia with M. Stalin in Moscow, indicated the movement of 
political feeling and interest in Turkey which during World 
War 1 of the 20th century had fought against Britain and her allies How 
and why Turkey has been able to keep herself neutral, the weighing 
of the many material factors that has kept her so, will be known 
when the history of the present war comes to be written. It has 
required no little skill in the leaders of the Turkish State to maintain 
her neutrality, courted as she has been both by the Axis and the 
Allied Powers. We would like it to believe that her present rulers 
have accepted without mental reservations the lesson taught her people 
by the maker of new Turkey, Kemal Ata-Turk, that conquest of 
alien lands and rule over alien peoples do not ultimately pay, that 
Turkish imperialism under the Sultans has been a curse to the Turkish 
people. Another factor that must have used its influence in keeping 
this region quiet is the mystery man of Arabia, King Ibn Saud of 
Eiyadah. He has been maintaining an attitude of friendliness to Britain. 
We know that it was Britain's help that has enabled this desert 
chieftain to become the most powerful of the Arab chiefs, to defeat 
the House of Sheriff Hosseyn of Mecca which had aspired to the 
leadership and Caliphate of the Muslims of the world. History does not, 
however, say that political gratitude has a long lease of life. We 
must seek in history for the causes of Arab quietness during this 
four-years* turmoil round about them. British diplomacy may be one 
of these ; the finance-capital of thd United States which has been 
enabling Saudi Arabia to utilize and bring out of the bowels of her 
desert earth the oil and other natural resources of the country may 
be another. 
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We have attempted above to indicate the tendency of tbe many 
developments that have brightened the prospects of the Allied nations 

in the European and African theatres of war. We 

Allied grievance have also had to point out to the many difficulties 

against Russia that Anglo-American diplomacy has been piling up 

for the war-scarred peoples of Europe. But the 
blame does not lie on their side alone. The accumulated resentments 
and prejudices of twenty years cannot be erased in the course of a 
few months. Mr. Churchill, one of the greatest of Bolshevik baiters, 
may for the sake of expediency forget what he did to Eussia and said with 
regard to the ways and practices of the rulers of Eussia ; M. Stalin 
for identical reasons may forget this past. But this recent past lives and 
influences thought and conduct in the living present. To this past we must 
trace the differences that have been described above, that have arisen 
between members of the “United Nations’’. The Allies have also their 
grievances against Eussia. One of these was referred to by an 
Allied weekly in the following terms : 

“Stalin has shown no emotional involvment in the British and United States 

cause While new sympathy has blazed through Britain and the United States 

for the heroic Eussian people, the Kremlin has done little to stimulate Eussian 
interest in the democracies and their aspirations, save only in the matter of 

destroying Hitler the democracies’ aspirations are nob, after all, the aspirations 

of the Kremlin.” 

Admiral William Standley, U. S. ambassador to Eussia, created a 
minor sensation when in course of a statement to the Press he drew 
attention to another aspect of this matter — Eussian indifference to 
Allied interests and aspirations. He complained that the ruling class 
of Eussia did not let their people know of the volume and variety 
of the help that had been flowing into their country from Allied 
countries. The attempt to keep them in ignorance of this help is 
not a minor grievance. It stems out of the differences in ideals and 
practices during the last twenty years between Soviet Eussia and 
the “pluto-democracies” of the west. And even during the last 
two years, since the Nazi eruption into Eussia and the unasked 
eagerness with which the western countries have run to the help of 
the former, there has not been that “easy confidence” between them 
that alone can make this Grand Alliance a rock on which can ha 
reared the “new order” of human equality and dignity. It is not for 
us to apportion blame or praise at the present stage of our half- 
knowledge of men and matters in the field of international affairs. 
But there cannot he any manner of doubt that the joint family known 
as the “United Nations” suffers from discords and differences. 

One of the most prominent of these has been forced on the knowledge 
of the world by the controversy between India and Britain that has 
. reached a new bitterness since the beginning of the 

thelnlX^tlsh N.ational 

problem Congress as the organ voice oi India s national 

aspirations for freedom and equality in the comity 
of modern nations claimed to know her position in the ranks of those 
States which have been swearing by freedom and democracy in their 
fight against the Axis Powers. Since the victories of Japan over 
Britain, the United States and Holland in east Asia, and her threat 
to India, this claim has become more insistent. And the response 
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of Britain has not been as hearty as would have enthused the 

heart and son! of India to throw herself into the struggle for 

decency in human relations. The other member-States among the 

‘'United Nations*’ have been helpless but anxious witnesses to this 
quarrel in their house-hold, because it has been felt that the Indo- 
British controversy vras a domestic concern with which the other 
members of the “United Nations’’ could not interfere. And these 
Powers headed by the United States of x\merica appeared to have 
accepted this contention, to have agreed to say nothing with regard 
to the “stubborn insistence” of the British that the Indian problem 
was the “sole concern of Mr. Amery’s India Office.” But even 

British conscience does not appear to be satisfied with this plea, as 
the extract from an article in U. S. papers goes to show. The 
writer was Miss Maude Eoyden, “Britain’s foremost woman preacher”. 
*‘india was no longer tie concern of the British Empire solely, nor of the 

people of India alone Every sizeable politif'al party in India, every leader of 

such a party, demands the forming of a naUt»nal ^orernment in India and the 
transferring to it of power without limit (except for WaveU’s conduct of the war) 
at once, 

“ Americans can do more than any other people to create an 

atmosphere in which new approaches can be made with some hope of success if 
they themselves appreciate ihe ditheuities . 

We will have something more to say, in more detail, of this matter 
in a subsequent part of this study when we deal with India’s ‘'home 

polity” proper. India is not the only failure in the 

Treatment of political strategy of the “United Nations”, of their leaders 

China who happen to be the United States and Britain. More 

significant is their treatment of China. The New 
York weekly — Time — reported in one of its issues during the first 
two weeks of January, 1943, that the “United Nations had lost a 
campaign” in Washington. We summarize below its description of 
this episode. From Chungking, Generalisimo Chiang Kai-shek sent 
orders that the Chinese Military Mission which came to the U. S. A. 
last April — to plan a united strategy against the Jap in the Far East — 
should return home. “No explanation was given. None was needed.” 
Every one who had followed the work of the Mission in Washington 
knew that “it had been ignored and rebuffed.” No doubt, its leader, 
General Hsiung Shih-fei, had been “assured a place at the tables 
whei'e ‘United Nations* high strategy is made*” He presented his 
credentials to the President, met the U. S. Army Chief of Staff General 
Marshall and Commander-in-Cjhisf of the U* S. Navy Admiral King ; he set 
up an office in a modest house at Embassy Eow in Washington ; covered its 
walls with maps ; got ready to proffer his precious information on the war 

in the Far East. But “nothing happened No invitation to sit in on the 

councils arrived.” When news of his recall reached the White •House, “a 
hurried telephone call” went to the Mission’s office — “very nearly the 
first time the telephone had rung there in nine months.” General 
Hsiung, “finally, received an invitation to talk” to the President. 
With his interpreter he went to the White House, “cooled his heels 
for half an hour, finally spoke to the President.” The story related 
here can have but one interpretation^ — that given to it by the Chinese 
philosopher and author, Lin Yu-tang — 

‘^Let me ask the American people a question : Why should not General 
Hsiung leave ? Of what use can his presence in Washington be to the Allied 
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cause — since tlie leaders of the United Nations appear to be far from ready to 
share with China a unified strategy against Japan ? The enormous reservoir of 
good-will between China and America ia being severely drawn upon 

This episode and this statement of the non-political Chinese philoso- 
pher reveal a state of things that cannot make happy any man of 
China S snffarinoTR world. Russia is not satisfied with 

^ the political strategy of the “United Nations” ; China 
is not satisfied with the way things are being managed in relation to 
Allied help to her, devastated as she is by six years of war ; India is bitter 
with the State policy that has allowed a feeling of frustration to 
invade the mind of her people, and reduce their activities to inco- 
herent protests and outbursts. Thus about a hundred crore of men and 
women, about half of the world’s population, are not being allowed to pull 
their full weight in the fight between good and evil that has been going on 
for the last four years. In the Pacific area where Japan has won resounding 
victories, where she has been exploiting the wealth of human and natural 
resources of one of the richest spots of the earth for organising her 
resistance to the Allied offensive that would be coming in the near future, 
the real and effective spear-head of this offensive, which must be China, 
is being kept blunted, as this episode of the recall of the Chinese Military 
Mission from ‘Washington testifies. The failure of the United States and 
Britain to halt Japan has put China into greater danger than in any period 
during the first three years of Japan’s aggression on her. The report of 
the New York weekly, Time, in its issue of July 13 (1942) tells a story that 
should have warned Britain and the United States that their “complacency 
about China” was dangerous. To the people of India it presents a familiar 
experience. 

“China’s whole national fabric, corroded by the Japanese attrition, has in 
“the past seven months undergone terrible moral and material shocks. She ' has 
found that the Allies, instead of alleviating her position, has increased her 
immediate difficulties ten-fold. She is bewildered by the crushing defeats America 
and Britain have suffered.” 

‘'Educated patiiots in the big cities have a bogged-down, fatalistic faich 
in the victory of the ‘United Nations’, but though they hate to admit it they 

are impressed by Japanese successes The coolie-in -the-street is beginning to 

feel uncertain about the outcome of the war,” 

Since these words were published there have been a lightening of 
the clouds over Allied prospects in the different fronts of this world- 
wide war. We have told of Russia and north Africa. 
Successes gained In China also there has been some little progress 
by China to report. Ror weeks during the spring and summer 

the Japanese had been pushing along the Hangchow- 
Nanchang Railway with a view to reaching two objectives : (l) a safe 
supply-line by land all the way from Shanghai to Indo-Ohina bases ; 
(2) destruction of air-bases from which U. S, planes could bomb 
Tokyo. But the Chinese frustrated this attempt. They wrested 135 
miles of the Railway, and after a two-weeks’ siege occupied Linehwan ; 
the Japanese had to evacuate Wenchow, one of the only two sizeable 
sea ports left to China, which had been “an important secret Chinese 
supply base”, to quote the Domei, the officially-controlled Japanese News 
Agency.^ In the first week of September (1942) Tokyo made an attempt 
to explain this evacuation ; troops were being withdrawn from Chekiang 

and Kiangsi provinces to secure a position for future action.” But 

other failures required better explanation. In the last week of August 
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fehe Chinese pnshed the enemy back through Chekiang province and re-feook 
two of the finest military airdromes in China ; one at Lishui, only 700 
miles from the great naval base of Nagasaki ; the other at Chuhsien, only 
a “few bomber steps further.” 

But at the back door of China the British ofiensiTe at the end of the 
monsoon sickened and died. For about three months, Bothedaung, Buthe- 
daung, Maungpow, and Akyab occupied intermittent places 
Play of what in newspapers as points of attack where battalions 
power politics ? directed by General Wavell were testing the strength 
of the Japanese formations that were poised there for 
an attack on India. In the February number of Asia & The Americas, 
Eliot Janeway made a study of the causes that had led to the failtxre of 
this attempt* To beat the J apanese the Allies would have to fight thoir 
way through all the “key countries” that they have occupied. 

*‘The Anglo-American High Command wants Japan beaten, but it wants to 
beat Japan itself- At best it visualizes the employment of the Chinese as auxi- 
liaries and of China as a terminal and a landing field when the time come for 
a counter offensive.” 

“ The foray into Burma was undertaken without the co-operation of the 

Chinese. General Wavell is not merely a British Commander ; he is a rai.king 
‘United Nations’ personage. And yet he has not drawn the Chinese into his 
plans. He has availed himself of neither their limitless man-power nor of their 
priceless experience and resourcefulness in fighting the Japanese in this primitive 
type of terrain 

“The formula for beating the Japanese in the decisive area close to their home 
waters has stared us in the face for years. It is U. S. equipment plus Chinese 
man-power and kuow-how — nothing more complicated than that.” 


If there be any truth in this example of non-co-operation, it simply 
continued the policy that had actuated the British High Command to 


Chinese forces 
east of the 
Salween 


refuse to accept Chinese help when the Japanese 
were moving into Malaya in December, 1942- And 
the fact becomes strange when we are told that a 
battle-hardened Chinese force was not very far off. 


waiting to be called upon to take a hand in the fight against the 
common enemy. Six months ago, that is, in the month of May or 
June, when the invading army was crossing the Salween river on 
their drive up the Burma Boad, “crack units of China's Army rushed 
in and drove the Japs back across the river ; then they took up 
a 200-mile long position on the Salween's east bank.” During the 
terrible summer heat and the torrential rains of this “pestilential 
country”, they settled down to what has been called “a night-mare 
existence.” All about were mountain ranges rising thousands of feet 
high into the air, dropping perpendicularly into the Salween, which 
the natives of the country call Wu-ti-Ho — the Biver without Bottom. 
“In the jungles with the Chinese were leopards and tigers, pythons 
that swallowed whole live hogs, monkeys that stole soldiers* food, 

wolves that tried to steal dead soldiers Some of the natives, 

ceremoniously neutral, stalked the Japanese with poisoned arrows ; 
some hunted the heads of unwary Chinese.” The sufferings of the 
Chinese was made worse by malaria. “This was the worst malaria 

spot in the world'* ; the death-rate from this fell disease was higher 

than from combats between armed forces. The Japanese, however, 

were better off as they had the southern end of the Burma Boad 
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over which i 5 bey could transport medicine and other material, move 
their men hack into hospitals. This description gives us an idea of 
how the Allied troops on their side of the Indian border must 
have suffered. But the sufferings of the Chinese went for nothing ; 
they had been continuing their useless vigil when the British were 
trying to push into Arraean. Eor more than three months, since 
November (1942), newspapers were featuring the names of places in 
Arraean where brave deeds were being done, and the Japanese were 
being pushed back into Burma, the preliminary step for the 
conquest of Burma. The newspapers and official speculations and 
anticipations miscarried, and the British had to withdraw, defeated 
in their attempt to capture Akyab and make it the starting-point of 
an all-out attack on Burma. And the Chinese forces did not have a 
call to make a simultaneous move and put the Japanese between two 
fires. 

This pattern of stale-mate in the main-land of Asia was not to 
any appreciable degree relieved by doings in any another front in the 
Pacific area. Almost at the beginning of the period of 
months the events and developments of which supply 
opposing forces materials for this study in the pages of the Indian 
Annual Begister, Mr. Porde, the minister of 
defence in the Australian Commonwealth, issued a statement in course 
of which he is reported to have said that the Japanese with 
hundreds of planes and 2,50,000 troops in the perimeter stretching 
from Timor to Rabaul were in full readiness to launch an attack on 

Australia. But the Japanese did not appear to have had any such 

intention. Allied strategy did not afford them this opportunity. 

The Commander-in-chief of the U. S* Navy, Admiral King, had 
directed the consolidation of a sea line beyond which the Japanese 
were not to be allowed “to pass.*’ The line ran straight from Dutch 
Harbour in north Pacific to Samoa-Piji, taking the Midway Island 
at almost in the middle ; from Samoa it turned west to New 

Caledonia. The Japanese were established at Kiska and Attn in the 

Aleutian group of islands. The possession of the Marcus, the Wake, 
the Marshall islands and the Gilbert islands allowed them to draw 
a line opposite the U. S. line which the Allied forces, naval and 
air, had not been able to pass. The Japanese attack on Dutch 

Harbour on June 3 (1942) warned U. S. fighting chiefs that it was 
“the lesser prong of a double assault on the western rim of U. S. 
out-post,” It had achieved a measure of success : Kiska gave Japan 
a potential submarine base, enough flat terrain to build an air base 
on, within bombing range of Dutch Harbour and other Alaskan 
bases. We know by the time we write these lines that the 
Japanese have not been able to exploit these advantages ; they are 
reported to have surreptitiously left those outposts. In the battle of 
Midway “the greater prong” of the Jap thurst had heed blunted 
in course of the 4 days battle (June 3 — 7)* The Japanese were, 

however, busy in the south, round about the Solomon islands. 

Guadalcanal, Buna, Gona, Lae, Salamua, the Owen Stanley mountain, 
Port Moresby, the Buna Mission — all these un-heard-of names filled 
columns of newspapers during the months which we have bean 
reviewing. 
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Ii5 was Dofe easy to understand the tactics of the opposing forces. 
Not easy to Three quotations will explain the difficulty in the way 
understand of lay men making anj'thing out of these. 

“Japanese feints and lunges at the Aleutians, the China sea board, the 
northeastern frontiers of India, the northern fringes of Australia, and at Russia’s 
far eastern borders, bound the Allies in a web of contradictory plans and policies,” 

“The Allies, dispersing their forces to meet the enemy wherever he was, in 
essence let the Axis General Staffs determine the Grand Strategy of the war. 

“Plainly the Japanese were suffering more from their dispersals than the Allies 
suffered at points of specific action last week (last week of August, 42).” 

These commentaries were hard to reconcile with the rebuff that the 
Japanese forces had inflicted on the U. S. and Australian naval forces 
at the battle of the Solomons that opened on the 
Six months sea 7th of August- 3 heavy U. S. cruisers — Qiiinc^y^ 
air battles Vincennes^ and Astoria — were sunk ; the Australian 

cruiser Canberra and four transports were also sunk. 
Admiral King in course of a statement has acknowledged that in the 
Coral Sea-Solomons series of actions his Pacific Navy suffered a loss 
of 3 air-craft carriers, 7 cruisers, and 13 destroyers ; he claimed that 
the Imperial Japanese Navy suffered during the same actions the 
loss of 1 carrier, 12 cruisers, 1 battleship and 17 destroyers. A U. S. 
commentrator passed judgment on this statement that “in the terms 
of the remaining U. S. and Japanese strength — the only terms that 
count — this balance is favourable to the IJ. S. in every category 
except carriers, but the net effect on Pacific sea power is decidedly 
less than the bare figures from recent actions indicated.'" We have 
also to remember that in all their expansions to the south and the 
west, from Wake to Burma and from Luzon to the Solomons, the 
Japanese had not probably used more than 2,00,000 men, while China 
and Russia have tied up 12,00,000 of their men. This story does 
not hear out the contention that the Japanese have fared worse 
during the last six months of 1942. 

And at the end of the year the problem remained — the Japanese remained 
in possession of almost all the farfiung territories that they bad occupied 
from the A. B. C. D. Powers. They had been beaten 
Japan's successes back in their attempt to recapture the Solomons ; 
& failures they had inflicted grievous hurt on the U. S, Navy ; 

they had forced on their opponents the tactics of 
‘^inching” through the thousands of islets of the mid-Pacific towards 
the heart of their defense arrangements stationed round about their 
island-home ; by the end of 1942 they had been able to re-drill all 
the oil wells that their enemies had wrecked in Burma and the 
East Indies ; 55 ships had been scuttled in the Batavia harbour ; 50 
days of hard labour are said to have opened the harbour to ships 
of 10,000 tons and less ; in the Surabaya harbour they had been 
refloating 219 ships “at the rate of 1 a day.” In the field of 
industrial possibilities they held 7,500,000 of the world’s 84,00,000 
acres of rubber, “many of them left intact by the British and 
Dutch planters.” In administration they had set up a college of colo- 
nial administration for the training of Japanese young men and women who 
would be taking up the burden of administering the “co-prosperity” 
area of east Asia for the benefit of the “Divine House” and the 
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divine people. They bad set up all the paraphernalia of administra- 
tion-cum-exploitation that is the mark and note of modern imperia- 
lism whether it tries to pass itself off as the /white man's burden” 
or concern for the “co-prosperity” of all the peoples of east Asia. 

The competing imperialism of the western peoples — British, French, 
Dutch, and American principally, is up against this new competitor 
which explains much of the many causes that have 
Allied failure to^ outburst of war in eastern Asia. And the 

appreciate na» of the western peoples have found that with 

this fight of theirs the fight for self-preservation of 
the Chinese people can be made to coincide. Therefore is it that 
after China has been fighting single-handed for 42 months against 
the Japanese, we find these Powers toppling over one another in 
their anxiety to render help to her. But they do not appear to 
have yet realized the needs of this part of the world-wide front. A 
writer in the New York monthly — Asia & the Americas — has indi- 
cated this problem for us in the following terms : 


“Our problem would enormously be simplified if we simply regarded China’s 
unequipped army as the Dnited Nations Asiatic land army ; and our anti- 
Japanese effort ill south-eastern Asia and the Far East were to be concentrated 
upon supplying that army with adequate quantities of modern equipment. 

"'Thus far, the Japanese have proved themselves superior to relatively well- 
equipped British Imperial troops. They have proven themselves barely superior 
to unarmed Chinese troops. It is almost certain that, the land equipment of the 
Japanese being what it is, Chinese troops fighting with modernized equipment cau 
rout them.’’ 

Since these words were written (at the beginning of 1943), more 
than six months have passed, and the Allied Powers do not appear 


Help to her 
desperately 
inadequate 

for “the thin 
correspondents 


to have been able to accept the logic of the 
suggestion made above. There was the “Chungking Ferry”, 
no doubt ; from the posts of India it carried everything : 
bombs, guns, other .arms, medical supplies, even gasoline 
stores of China. ' In successive despatches by U. S. 
the “military supply situation” was described as 


“desperate”. A sample of these may be given here. 


“Lend-Lease stuff from the U. S. is piled up in India. Planes, flying over the 
Bdmalayas at heights '.where ice forms on the wings and pilots need oxygen tanks, 
cannot carry big enough pay loads to dent the Indian piles Moreover, planes are 
often grounded and are far too few. If there is anything more than a political 
gesture behind the sending of American transports, they will have to appear in far 
greater quantities than at present— (Time, July 13, 1942). 


The meaning of these deficiencies in terms of the limbs and life 
of China’s combatants and civil population, only the leaders of 
China could know. They felt it in their innermost 
What has enabled bones. But publicly they were all gratefulness. On 
China to carry on the 2nd of June (1942) was signed the Chinese Lend- 
Lease agreement at Washington, and the Generalissimo 
hastened to pledge to the people of the U S. “word that given 10 
per cent of the equipment you produce in America, the Chinese Army 
will reap for you 100 per cent of the desired result.” He made 
no secret, however, of the handicap under which their armies and 
people have been carrying on. They lacked “planes, artillery and 
tanks*’. He also told the world how they have been carrying on, I what has 
enabled them to carry on. “What has sustained us and made it 
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possible for us feo continue to resist has been the adoption of what I 
might term ‘magnetic strategy', which consists in attracting the enemy 
to the interior, bogging him there, and holding him at bay 
by the more vital factor of morale.” 

This morale has been self-induced in China as a result of the 
many activities that the Chinese nationalists since the days of Sun 
Yat-sen have been starting to mould their people in- 
Has been told in to the heroic mould required for living a self-respecting 
the China Book ]ife amid the conflicts and complications of the 

modern world. Certain of these activities have been 
described for us in the book — China after Five Years of War — 
published by the Information Ministry of the Chinese Government, 
amongst which the “New Life Movement,” initiated by the Generalis" 
simo, occupies a prominent place* Outside help and encouragement 
play no inconsiderable a part in strengthening people’s morale. 
This help and encouragement ,does not, however, flow disinterestedly 
into individual or group life. In the ease of China also there has 
been more of talk than of concrete action by the leading western 
nations who were in a position to help. 

For a hundred years she has suffered all the miseries of a 
weak nation surrounded by others who were more anxious to exploit 
her weaknesses than to hold her up. There were 
What western infractions of her sovereignty in political, financial, 

nations did to her and administrative life ; “special privileges” were 
extracted from her weak rulers ; her marine customs 
were administered by foreigners headed by the British who had sunk 
more than 400 hundred crores of rupees in the manufactures and 
trades of China ; foreigners were taken out of the jurisdiction of 

China's courts. The awakened self'-respect of the country has been 
chafing at these insults and injuries ; and the removal of these has 
been one of the planks in the platform of the Chinese Nationalist 
Movement, whether moderate or extremist, the head of the “puppet” 
Government at Nanking not excepted. For decades and years there 
have been discussions and exchange of notes between the Chinese 
Government and representatives of the foreign Governments for the 
removal of these eyesores. Japans aggression on China has by the 
stroke of the sword abolished these so far as the western Powers 
were concerned. Even the insults heaped on British men and women 
at Tientsin by the Japanese soldiery in 1939 did not awaken them 

to the necessity of hastening the end of these injustices and there- 
by making friends with China and enlisting her help in the fight 

with Japan for the hegemony of east Asia that was becoming inevi- 
table. But it was only after Japan has swept all traces of bheir 

domination out of the area that the western Powers did feel impelled 
to make a definite move in the matter. 

An announcement was made on October 10, 1942, the Slst anni- 
versary of the founding of the Chines© Bepubiie, that the United 

States and Britain were willing to abandon the 

Announcement of “special privileges” that they have been enjoying 

October 10 for about a hundred years at the expense of 

China's self-respect and of her intimate mate- 
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rial interests. The Generalissimo in a statement that was telegraphed 
from Chungking on October 13 expressed to the British Prime 
Minister appreciation of the ‘'voluntary abandonment of obsolete 
privileges” ; to the President of the United States he expressed on behalf 
of his people rejoicings at “the American voluntary abolition of 
extra-territoriality,” and thanked the two politicians for “assisting China 
to win 6<3Luality among the United Nations.” 

Though China does not gain anything now by this renunciation, 
the act has been regarded as an effective psychological gesture. It is 
recognized that with the Japanese in possession of 
“extea-terrltoria- most important eastern provinces of China where 

^ modern industrialism has established itself most, many 
of the injustices of the unequal regime will not be 
eliminated till the invader has been thrown out of the country. It 
is necessary, therefore, to understand and explain the history of the 
regime that at every step offended ChinTa’s national self-respect and 
injured her material life. The privilege of “extra-territoriality’' was 
first secured by the western Powers, specially Britain, Prance and 
the United States, by treaties concluded after China’s defeat in the 
“Opium War” between the years 1842 and 1844, The meaning of “extra- 
territoriality” is that foreigners enjoying the right are not subject to 
the laws and courts of China, but could be sued or tried only in 
their own courts specially set up in China for the purpose. This 
built up a system of little States within the Chinese State. It was 
only in 1926 that Britain agreed that she was prepared to make 
British residents subject to the new codes and laws of Republican 
China. In proof of their sincerity the British concessions at Hankow, 
Chinkiang, and Kinkiang were handed back. The restoration to 
China of the British concession of Weihaiwei which had been pro- 
mised during the Washington Conference of 1921 was delayed till 
1930 owing to the internal troubles in the country. In the year follow- 
ing, negotiations for the abolition of “extra-territoriality” on the part 
of Britain over the whole of China began ; an agreement was initialled, 
but owing to the invasion of Manchuria by Japan these could not be 
concluded. The announcement made on October 10 made an end of 
the regime. An interpreter has under-lined the implications of this 
step taken by the two leaders of the western world: 

“It is a fulfilment of the pledge made years ago to surrender all British 

concessions and special privileges in China ; it is the first formal announcement 
of Anglo-American co-operation in planning for the future ot the Pacific ; it 
represents a direct challenge to Japan’s ‘co-prosperity sphere’ and the psychological 
spearhead of the coming British and United States offensive against the 
Japanese. 

We have also been told the reasons that forced the foreigners to 
demand these exemptions. When these privileges were extracted from 
“ t t • these were felt to be necessary as Chinese 

toriality'^’^w^s”" jurisdiction was not adequate to deal with foreign 
demanded litigants and those accused of crime. But during the 

“troubled” days of the 19th century these foreign 
, concessions developed into “foreign citadels'* in which Chinese 

officials and police could not function and in which even Chinese 
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residents were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of their own Government. 
It was a situation which no selL respecting people could be expected 
to tolerate for long. After a century of insults China is on the way 
to equality and dignity in the comity of nations. The announcement 
has called forth comments from even Conservative papers that, we 
would be happy to believe, betokened a real change of spirit. “It 
is a recognition of the strength and vitality of the new China that 
has sprung from the revolution of 1911'', says the London Times ; 
“it registers an acknowledgment of the Chinese claim to participate 
in full and equal rights in the deliberations of those who will one 
day discuss the future ordering of a liberated world.'* 

It becomes possible to understand the significance of the treaty, 
signed by the British Government in the beginning of 1943, giving 
effect to the announcement made in October { 1942 ), 
Th« clauses ol if we quote certain of its clauses. Art. 2 of the treaty 
renunciation abrogated “all those provisions of treaties or agreements 
in force which authorized His Majesty’s Government 
to exercise jurisdiction over nationals or companies ol His Majesty in the 
territory of the Eepublic of Ghina>” Another provision indicated the 
willingness on the part of the Allies to take necessary measures “for the 

transfer and control to China of the diplomatic quarter at Peiping 

of the international settlements at Amoy and Shanghai.” The reversion 
of Tientsin and Canton was also agreed to. It should also be told 
that the extra-territorial rights of Germany, Eussia and Austria had 

been surrendered soon after the first World War. 

We have tried to bring into a focus all the factors, favourable 
and unfavourable, that confront the Allied Powers as they meet the 
new year of 1943. Writing in the August of this 
year (1943) it is not possible to ignore or remain 

immediate future uninfluenced by the developments in the 

Mediterranean area that appear to promise them victory 
in Europe. In the Pacific area they have been 
“inching” towards the strategic positions that Japan has been occupying 
since the middle of 1942. Just north of Australia we still hear of 
fights for Lae and Salamua in New Guinea. These and Eabaul in 
New Britain go to show that the flow of men and munitions from the 
United States to Australia and further west through the south Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean are not quite free, that Japan’s “defence in 
depth”, organized round about the Marianas and the Marshall Islands 
in which the name of Truk has been appearing in many of the 
despatches from this front, stands yet unchallenged. The attack directed 
against Japan in Burma has had to retire. China fights on with the 
trickles of help that have been flowing into her from the U. S. A. 
We have also been told how the Allies propose to bring home to the 
people of Japan the sorrows and sufferings of war, as these have 
been experienced by the Chinese. During the last war as well as in 
the present the people of Germany and Japan, the latter more than 
the former, have not come face to face with conditions which would 
tell them of the horrors of war ; their leaders have been able to keep 
war from their home lands. And the opinion amongst Allied military men 
is being increasingly shared by other men who can influence opinion and 
direct popular feeling and thought that xmless the Germans and the Japanese 
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are made to taste in their homes all the abominations that they have 
released on Europe and the mainland and islands of Asia, they would 
not learn decency and manners in inter-national affairs ; that a mere 
military, naval or air defeat far away from their home fronts would 
not be able to convince them that wars did not pay ; that wars were 
not all glory and ffag-waving ; that wars in the modern age intrude 
into the homes of civilians, maim and kill innocent people, and 
postpone the arrival of batter life that science has been holding 
before people to hope for and achieve. These arguments have been 
preparing the world for more horrors spread over more countries 
before it is done with the politicians and financiers in every major 
country who are the real war-mongers. The High Command of the 
Allied Powers, we have been told, is busy preparing such an offensive* 
We in India who read of these things in books and papers can only 
watch the march of events, without being able to influence it one way 
or the other. 

But these method of teaching manners cannot be expected to have 
an abiding effect. The two World Wars that we have passed through 
do not end the catalogue of wars that have disfigured 
human history and caused ruin to peoples. Punish- 
^ ment of aggressors, as is being contemplated now, 
has also found place in the records of many countries. 
But human beings have remained unrepentant and unteacbahle. Prophets 
and saints have been striving through the centuries to educate our kind 
into kindness and humanity. They have not been much of a success. 
During the last hundred years since science showed that mankind could be freed 
from conditions of competition for bare existence — one of the most fertile 
breeding grounds of battles and wars — men and women have been 
dreaming dreams that the Parliament of men and the Federation of 
the world were near at band ; they have been hoping that science 
would be enabling us to remove these conditions of competition ; that 
the study of human psychology would be revealing springs of action 
that could help us to transform and sublimate human nature, and thus 
enable us to throw off our brute inheritance. Since the outbreak of 
the World War 11. of the 20th century the stupidity and horrors of war 
which is indistinguishable from mass suicide have revealed themselves 
more poignantly to the human conscience. And men of vision in warring 
countries have been trying to analyse all the causes, mental and material, 
that inflame men and women to consent to their politicians and ad- 
ministrators plunging them into wars in which they will be making the 
greatest sacrifices in life and limb, in labour and in taxes. The method 
of punishment has, therefore, to he modified if wa are to have a better 
order of things in the coming years. Men of peace who have been 
thinking on lines of punishment do not feel happy with their own 
prescription. Professor Nathaniel Peffer may be taken as a represen- 
tative of this class. He is associate professor of International Rela- 
tions at the Columbia University (U .S. A.) In his book — Basis for 
Peace in the Far East — he felt it to be necessary '*to carry the 
war to Japan, to leave ruins on Japanese soil, to destroy the 
principal Japanese cities and break down the industrial mechanism 
she must be “taught a terrible lesson/' Japan, lying in an area of 
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weaker nations, has been able to do all the fighting on other people’s 
soil ; so has been Germany. 

“It is other countrysides that are scarred ; others’ rillajres that are devastated, 
with nien. women and children slaiighteied alike; it is others who must live out 
their lives among ruins. For Japan the safe and satisfying adventure closes 
with martial celebrations and emotional siatisfaction. Only if much of their 
country is devastated can tiie Japanese learn that war is a terrible business,.....” 

But this does not end the story. It will be necessary to take 
measures to enable the Japanese to work, to live and prosper. “This is the 
second requirement! for the Far Eastern peace.” A 
TJ. S. Vice-President nation as large and as virile as the Japanese cannot 
on the fntnre }^q expected to keep the peace for long “if its 
elemental needs are not satisfied.” To the case of 
Germany these same principles and policies should apply. Japan lies 
at one door of a continent that has illimitable natural resources and 
that has half the population of the world as potential purchasers 
of things “made in Japan.” Germany, lying at the centre of Europe, 
looking in the east to the illimitable land-mass reaching the Pacific 
and feeling barred fi’om tbe west by the established imperialism of 
Britain, with the highest industrial potential in the power of work 
of her people, cannot be denied “her place in tbe sun” ; defeated or 
victorious the Allied Powers will have to make the same provisions 
that have been proposed for the expanding desires and necessities of 
Japan. Mr. "Wallace, Yice-President of the United States, posed this 
question in course of a programme broadcast to commemorate the 
late President WMson’s birth-day — “What are we to do with the 
defeated nations ?” 

“Revenge for the sake of revenge would be a sign of barbarism ; but this 
time we must make absolutely sure that the guilty leaders are punished and the 
defeated nation realizes her defeat and is not permitted to rearm. Militaiy dis- 
armament will have to be backed up with X}®y<^bt>logical disarmament — supervision 
or at least inspection of Japanese and German school ‘systems to undo as far 
possible the diabolical work of Hitler and Japanese war lords in poisoning the 
minds of the young.” 

♦‘The economic problem of peace is summed up by the average man in a 
nutshell — if every body can be given a war-time job now why not in peace-time 
production ? The returning soldier and sailor will demand an answer- A common 
meeting ground on which people of the entire world can stand is the security of 
plain folks against depression and against war. To unite against these two evils 
is not really sacrificing anything but only a common-sense facing of facts of the 
world in which we live.” 

This rather long quotation puts the thoughts and aspirations of 
ninety-nine per cent of the world^s population in simple language for 
the guidance of their rulers. Unless these can be put 
Science & World into practice in the laws and enanctments of the 
planning States, and made into patterns in the life of every 

man and woman, the blood, tears, and sweat of 
millions will have been in vain. In the pre-occupations of the war, rulers of 
States may not like to commit themselves into anything more than 
declarations that may lose all meaning in the conditions of the after- 
war period. But the basic necessities that Mr. Wallace indicated in 
his speech cannot be disregarded without an outburst of revolt from 
the peoples whose patriotism. Allied and Axis, would bring the war 
to some sort of a close. But it has been contended that humane 

12 
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did noil live by bread alone ; they have fcheir desires, ambitions and 
idealisms that divert them from the pursuit of the material needs of 
life alone. These desires, ambitions and idealisms seek to taka shape 
in the institubions of social life, whether these be confined within a 
State or be extended over many countries, near or far. Thought- 
leaders all the world over are convinced that human life must be 
organijzed on a wider basis than at present. Th>3y have been thinking 
and talking of a “world council”, of “regional councils” that would 
help the former to function properly. They have been calling on their 
peoples to realize the futility and harmfulness of economic policies 
and practices that have been sigmatizad as “high tariff, penny-pinching” 
isolationism. Dr. H'u Shih, lately Chinese ambassador at Washington, 
one of the thought-leaders amongst our neighbours, has told us how 
“science and technology have made the world a physical unity.” 

“But man’s backwardness in political thinking and planning has failed 
miserably to eansolidate this physically unified world into a political and moral 
world-community.” 


Why humans have failed in this worth-while adventure, it is 
difficult to find in the many writings that have been devoted to 
explaining the discontents and difficulties of the modern 
World-Wide doubts world. One can go on repeating their arguments 
& questiaaings without satisfying doubts that have been assailing ail 
thinking minds. There is no doubt that almost all 
human institutions have been challenged to-day to state their reasons for 
existence, to justify their ways to the conscience of modern humanity. 
Democracy which was heralded into the world with such rosy promises 
and hopes has failed to meet the needs of modern men and women. 
Totalitarianism has made its way into human affairs. But it is on 
its trial. Candid friends of democracy are apologetic with regard to 
its regime which during the 19th century, specially, may be said to 
have been started by the American Revolution overthrowing British 
rule over the greater part of North American continent* The many 
interpreters of historical developments who have been testing the 
promises of democracy in the crucible of human happiness on this 
earth, of the happiness of the widest commonalty of the world, 
do not find all the patterns of its life suitable for securing that 
happiness. They have given reasons why a Napoleon and a Hitler 
should have emerged into the leadership of their respective peoples. 


One of the latest of these, Mr. Edward Garr, one of the chief 
Sr wdters of the London Thnes, “one of the 

dfa a nec^Bary brain- trusters” around Mr. Churchill, has in his book 

work —Conditi.ons of Peace — made a distinction between 

liberal democracy ’ and “mass democracy”, between 
propertied citizens and property-less citizens. And the latter being in 
the majority under^ the dispensation of modern industrialism hold the 
balance of power in almost every country in the western countries. 
Their relation to the State “is that of beneficiaries.” And it is the 
needs, and requirements of these men and women which have called 
from the lower strata of society rulers of many of the States. To 
this development Mr. Garr refers in the following words : 

“Just as Napoleon exploited the demand for liberty and equal political rights 
expressed in the French Revolution, so Hitler exploits for his purposes the demand 
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for social equality and equal economic rights express^ in the Bolshevik Revolution 

Hitler has consummated the work which Marx and Lenin had begnn, of 

overwhelming the I9lh century capitalist system.” 

It would be difficult to persuade people in the Allied countries to 
Th rti 1 % appreciate, as Mr. Carr has done, the work that 
economic^ unity of Hitler has been doing in the scheme oi modern 

Europe European nations — “the perhaps indispensible function 

of sweeping away the litter of the old war.” But 
Europe will hare to live with the German nation, taka them along 
and be taken along by them to the “new order” of opportunity 
opened to all, and dignity conferred on all as human beings In a 
previous volume of the Indian Anmial Rttjister, we have referred to 
the constructive possibilities that lie hidden behind the destructive 
activities of the Nazi party and its leader — the organization of the 
European continent as a unit, politically and economically. To this 
possibility also does Mr. Carr refer when he said, 

“Europe should have had its network of frontiers battered down long ago, and 
merely because the job has been done by to^alitarians is no reason why it should 
be undone by the United Nations in their hour or victory.” 

The work of post-war reconstruction envisaged in books like these 
has also to take note of the contribution that Soviet Russia will be 
called upon to make towards the solution of the 
Warring nations niany complex problems that will be raising their 
of reconstruction heads as soon as the stop fire order goes over all 
the battle fronts. It is no use denying that the 
leading members of the “United Nations” in Europe and America — 
Britain, Russia and the United States — are not yet ek dil, of one mind, 
with regard to this vast subject. In the atmosphere of angry 

emotionalism generated by the war, many things are being said by 
the leaders of the warring nations that would have to be unsaid 
when peace plans will have to be put into force, when warring 
nations will have to sit down to the hard work of re- construction 
of the devastated life of millions. This work cannot be done piece- 
meal, confined to little patches of soil, but must embrace all the 
countries of all the continents. Mr. Wendell Willkie pointed out in 
a broadcast to his people after his “grand tour” through thirteen 
countries in Africa, Europe and Asia the “global basis” of this 
reconstruction work ; 

‘We must fight our way through not alone to the destruction of our enemies 
but to the new world idea. To win peace three things seem to be iiev^essary : 
We must plan for a peace on a global basis. Secondly, the world mirst be free, 
economically and politically. Thirdly, America must play an active constructive 
part in fieeing it and keeping it at peace. Our boasting and big talk leave Asia 
cold. Men and women Jn Russia, China, and the Middle East are conscious of their 
own potential strength. They are coming to know that many decisions about the 
future of the world lie in their hands.” 

Here we have the sketch of a necessary work that must be done, 
and done so well that the world may not have again to go through the 

experiences of the last four years. In this work the 

How India comes co-operation of all is necessary, of the great as well 

into the picture of the small. Who will do the thinking and the 

supervising of this work, on what principle it will 
have to be moulded — these are the real war aims that have not yet been 
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defined. Failure to do so on the part of the leaders of the Allied Powers 
has been “losing friends” for them, to quote Mr. WillMe again ; by 
“the silence on the part of the United States toward the problem of 
Indian independence, we have already drawn heavily on the reservoir 

of good will in the East” ; “India is our problem ; in the same 

sense the Philippines are a British problem.” The clarification of the 
war aims, as attempted here by Mr. Willkie, goes to the heart of 
the matter. It is not claimed that it exhausts the sub 3 ect, that there 
are not any other subject that should find a place in the catalogue. 
Another thought-leader of the United States, Prof. Frederick Schuman, 
Woodrow Wilson Professor of Government, Williams College (Massa- 
chuchets) approached the problem in the same spirit in course of a 
letter to the New York weekly — Time He drew attention to the 
way in which Lord Linlithgow’s Government outlawed the Indian 
National Congress “at a time whan no overt act of disobedience had 
taken place”. But the words that pushes India into the heart of the 
argument framed by Mr. Willkie are the following : 

“India has become the acid test of our fitness to survive. To fail here is to 
fail every'wheie. To succeed here is to prove the truth of the President’s words : 
We of the United Nations have the power and the men and the will at last to 
assure man’s heritage.” 

From another member of the "United Nations’’ ‘rose voices pleading 
for the solution of the Indo-British problem. A U. S. paper in its 
, . issue of September 21 (1942) reported that Dr. T. B. 

about the dSdlJck Director of Political Affairs in China, had stated 

in India position of his country in reference to this 

problem — it ^ was not a British domestic question, 
but a moral issue concerning “not only all the United Nations, 
but the future prospect of the future world order,” In the last 
volume of the Annual Register we have shown how the Generalissimo 
and Madame Chiang Kai-shek undertook an arduous journey to India 
with a view to influence both the British authorities and the 
representative men of India to make it up. Even the failure of the 
Oripps Mission does not appear to have minimized their anxiety with regard 
to India, as is evident from a report published in the same number 
of the U. S. paper — “Lauchlin Currie, President Roosevelt’s envoy to 
China, told Washington that the Chungking Government is pressing 
for Indian mediation by the President”. 

This anxiety spread to other ' nations when the leaders of the 
Indian National Congress felt driven by the attitude of the British 
Government to demand that the “external authority” 
Sir Stafford should retire from the country in an orderly and 

Cripps’ bungling peaceful manner. This demand was precipitated by 

the way in which Sir Stafford Cripps had handled 
his negotiations with the leaders of Indian public opinion. In the 
last volume of the Annual Register we have tried to trace the play 
of the many forces that defeated the well-meaning attempts of the 
“agent"’ of the British War Cabinet. His subsequent attempts to 
justify his own way of doing things landed him into contra- 
dictions that were hard to reconcile. In broadcasts to the American 
people, in articles contributed to U. S. news-papers he gave versions 
of his Indian negotiations that have been challenged by U. S. 
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eorrespondenfcs present; at New Delhi and by Indian nationalist 
leaders. Bnt the harshest criticism of these was passed by a member 
of the House of Commons, Mr. S. O. Davis : “The Lord Privy Seal 
must be getting into a very difficult situation over this Indian 
business. I used to know him when he held a great respect for 
facts and truth.” The Et. Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru repre- 
sented Indian feeling when he said : “Sir Stafford Cripps in my 

opinion bungled and bungled hopelessly as I can say from personal 
knowledge The proposals of the War Cabinet that he had brought 
with him did not satisfy any party or group in India. These were 
not intended to satisfy anybody. An article in the Pacific Affaifs 
of June, 1942, after a detailed analysis of these proposals passed 
judgment on them that Indian nationalists could not improve. 


if the conditions laid down as prerequisites to the new Indian Union 
are examined closely it will be observed that the role of the Princes and the 
minorities was made even more decisive than in the 1935 Act. Not only were they 
the basis upon which the constitution -making body was to be elected, but they 
were to become the bases of separate Dominions, rivalling the ‘Indian Union.” 
In his elaboration of this p»art of the scheme Oripps indicated that ‘non-acceding 
provinces’ (and of course the Princely States) could have their own armies if they 
wished. The whole direction of the plan, theiefore. cut right across nationalut 
conceptions of a single united India.” 


It may be useless now to refer to Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
mission to India and its failure. The disappointment and resentment 
which followed the Idarch-Aprii negotiations, the 
The “Quit India” misrepresentation of the part played by Mahatma 
Movement Gandhi in this failure persisted in by Sir Stafford, 

formed the back-ground of the momentous decision 
arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee at its meeting held 
at Bombay on the 8th August, 1942. On behalf of the Government of 
India, the Additional Secretary to the Government in the Home Depart- 
ment published reports of the many meetings of the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress Committee, the supreme executive 
of the National Organisation, which help us to understand the various 
elements of this “open r6bellion'^ The Preface to the booMet was 
written in New Delhi on the ISth February, 1943. It is entitled — 
Congress Bespovsibility for the Disturbances, 1942 — 48, “published 
with authority ” From extracts of articles published in the columns of 
Harijan, written by Gandhi ji, from extracts made from the speeches of 
Congress leaders, an attempt has been made to build up the enormity of 
the step taken by the Indian National Congress under the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi. In our last volume we have traced this history of 
the growing impatience of the leadership of India's many political parties 
with the ways of the system of administration of India that has kept 
her people immobile during one of the greatest crises in the fate and for- 
tunes of humanity. The booklet helps us to understand the bitterness 
of this frustration. This is its only value imparted to it unconsciously 
and perhaps unknowingly by the collectors of the informations put inside 
its covers. They have sought to dramatize these by a connected 
story of the ‘'Quit India” movement initiated by Gandhiji in an 
article first published in Harijan, dated^ April 26 (1942). The key-note 
of the movement has been quoted : "Whatever the consequences, 
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therefore, to India, her real safety and Britain’s too lie in orderly 
and timely British withdrawal from India.” 

The Tottenham booklet is no better than the prosecution story, untested 
and unchallenged by the side opposite- As a black-out had been put over 
the country, the public had to fall back on rumours and 
Propaganda embellishments for an appreciation of the events 

^\ooklet ^ happening round them. The booklet supplies certain pa- 
pers said to have been issued by the under-ground orga- 
nisers of the disturbances which will enable readers to realize the extent 
of these activities. The name of “B. Jai Prakash” finds a prominent 
place in this pamphlet, more than one mention. The story of sabotage 
that is unravelled in this booklet for the first time in India has been 
propagandized in foreign countries. It does not appear to have impressed 
them much, as the New York paper — Time — pointed out the humour of 
the whole affair in its issue of December 14 (1942). 

^‘Indian intellectuals who tuned in to the BBC. short wave radio blinked with 
surprise. Over the air they were receiving explicit instructions on how to conduct 
a campaign of passive resistance. After four months of Mohandas Gandhi’s non- 
violent non-resistance, it seemed to the listeners that the bumbling BBC. was trying 
to instruct Italians, not Indians, in slow-down technique. The British were carrying 
coals from India to Italy.” 


These foreign papers and their readers had earlier information of the 
disturbances in India, and they based their comments and 
criticism of men and things in our country on the briefs 
supplied tp them by the British authorities. It is not 
possible for Indian publicists to have access to any of 
these despatches ; they must depend on the very few that trickle into 
this country through the meshes of censorship of various strictness. 
They have to read between the lines of these to understand and appre- 
ciate the case of India as it is allowed to do presented to the outside 
world. From our own experience we can say that we guess more of 
the truth from papers that have an anti-Indian bias than from friend- 
ly papers, the very few that can get entrance into India. In this view 
of the matter, we give below the cable sent by Mr* Graham Stanford, 
Overseas Daily Mail Special correspondent in India, and published in 
the September 26 (1942) number of the paper on “the disturbances 
in India.” 

“There was plenty of bloodshed, but that is only a minor part of the story. 
The full gravity of the situation lay in the wide-spread campaign of expert sabotage, 
heavily financed and skilfully organized, aimed at wrecking India’s power to defend 
herself.” 


“In fact, the campaign was different from anything India has known before. This 
was a deliberate, brilliantly organized attempt completely to sabotage the Allied 
war effort” 


“The workers of the great Tata Iron & Steel Company were seduced into 
striking. And so there was a sudden stop of the stream of war materials from 
that greatest, industrial Centre in Bihar. 

“The Tata strike was one of many. At one time all the cotton mills in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad were idle, and the workers were roaming the streets 
looking tor trouble.” 

“Then the markets were closed down. For a time there was practically a com- 
plete stoppage of business life in India.” 

“And all the time the saboteurs were striking at the railways, up-rooting 
lines, firing signal boxes, burning stations, and cutting important telegraphic 
communications upon which the defence of India so largely depends.” 
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“Tile saboteurs were workincj; to a definite plan. They were shaking at places 
carefully selected to affect the war effort,” 

valley of the Ganges, which contains the I'ata Steel Work —the largest 
steel -producers in the empire— was a typical example.” 

“This province holds some of the rh best and most extensive iron mines in 
the world. It supplies iron and st^el works m both Bengal and Bihar, It is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world.” 

“It ranked top of the iisn with the saboteurs. If they beat Bihar they might 
win India — or i‘)se it to the Japaue^je. That’s how they tigiired it as they plotted 
the campaign in their ever-shifting hide-outs. So tenor and destruction stalked in 
this valley of the Ganges.” 

‘‘You could not buy food in many places, and there was a general close-down 
of shops.” 

*Tt is important to remember that millions of pound are invested in rlie move- 
ment; that Congress has the backing of some of the countrYs weattuiest busi- 
nessmen and industrialists. They have poured out money to finance the movement.” 

‘India simmers with bitterness and discontent. Every day a little more hate 
is injected into the general picture. Until this hate is turned upon the common 
enemy— the Jap — there can be no securi-y in India.” 

“When the disturbances were at their height I sat in the office of a high Go- 
vernment official and heard him say : Tt will be touch and go for many days 
yet.’ At that time I could not cable that remark.” 

We do not know when this -cable was sent out of India. It 

could not have been in August during which there prevailed the 

greatest tension. And Mr. Stanford’s high Government official does not 
appear to he an authentic witness and ludge of matters, if we are to 

trust what appeared in the New York weekly — Tims — in its issue of 

August 31 : 

“The position of British^ Raj in the Indian Civil Disobedience movement was 
summed up by a man in New Delhi : ‘You Americans think that we are sitting 
on top of a powder keg. We’re not. We're sitting on an anthill. We may get 

ants in our pants, but we’ll ride it out.” 

The comments of the paper were based upon the perception that 
truth in this matter lies in the middle, that “at week’s end neither 
August movemeut the British nor the Congress party had won 

may halt Allied anything but turmoil and hatred.” One can well 
o ©nsive understand why the British and, following their one, 

their cousins beyond the Atlantic should he angry with this movement which 
would result in the dis-organisation of many of their arrangements made 
in India for the*' projected move against Japan with this country as 
the starting-point of these operations. The Home Member in the 

Executive Council of Lord Linlithgow in course of his speech made 
in the Legislative Assembly at New Delhi took great pains in 
pointing out that there was considerable evidence of “the technical 
knowledge displayed by the saboteurs that “much of the damage 

caused must have required special implements which could not have 
been produced at a moment’s notice — wire cutters to cut telegraph 
wires, spanners to remove fish plates from railway lines.” The 
interpretation he has put on the timing of the movement — “at a time 
when there was little fear of the development of an enemy attack, 
with which the movement had possibly been planned to synchronize,” 
appears to be unjustified, as his remark abouB there being little fear 
of an enemy attack ought to have told him. All the propaganda that 
the British have spread over the world over this matter hinges on 
the danger to Allied arrangements made in India. The despatch from the 
Indian correspondent of the Overseas Daily Mail, every paragraph 
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of it, ends with the refrain that the movemant was intended to halt 
Allied offensive against Japan, to harm the chances of a joint Anglo- 
American and Ohinase drive against the common enemy. The official 
speakers at the debate in the Central Lsgislatnre harped on the same 
topic. 

And it is no wonder that for once again British propaganda 
has been effective in persuading the world that Gandhiji and the 
other leaders of the Indian National Congress are 

pro-Axis, pro-Japanese. This in spite of the 
of the Congress repeated declarations of the Congress President, 

Moulana Abnl Kalam Azad and Mahatma Gandhi. Opening the 

momentous session of the All- India Congress Committee at Bombay on 

the 7th of August (1942), the former said : 

Let the British Government sign India’s independence and simiilUneouRly we 
will sign our agreement to the United Nations to fight along with the Allies 
against all aggressors.” 

The latter writing in the columns on Harijan on the justice of the 
claim for “the ending of British power’* which is Swaraj for India, 
tries to reason out the canses why the Congress had felt impelled 
to choose the particular time for “the contemplated mass action.” 

He paraphrased it thus : 

“India is uot playing any effective part in the war. Some of us feel ashamed 
that it is so, and what is more, we feel that if we were free from the foreign yoke, 
we should play a worthy, nay, a decisive part in the world war which has yet to 
reach its elimas. We know that if India does not become free now, the hidden 
discontent will burst forth into a welcome to the Japanese should they effect a 
landing. We feel that such an event will be a calamity of tho first magnitude 
We can avoid it if India gains her freedom. To distrust this simple, natural and 
honest declaration is to court disaster.” 

Human words could not express more cleanly the feelings and 

sentiments that actuated the leaders of the Indian National Congress 

to persuade the British authorities to part with the 
^etwee]n^Lrdia'&° power that has kept the people of India helpless 

Britain witnesses of the wretchedness that has followed revolu- 

tionary changes in the State organisation of countries 
in the various continents, specially in their immediate neighbourhood 

in Burma, Malaya and the Netherland East Indies. It would remain a 
wonder to the future historian of these times why the British 

authorities could not put their trust in the declarations made by the 

Nationalist leaders of India. The thing could only be due to the un- 

natural relation that has been subsisting between India and Great Britain 


tTunatural relation 
between India & 
Britain 


where the easy confidence of fellow-workers for human good has 
never been allowed to grow and develop. The ill-feeling into which 
the two countries have been drifting more deeply as the years of 
their relationship have lengthened has become now a subject of 
concern not only to the Indo-British politician and the administrator but 
to every friend of humanity. Immersed in the war work the leaders of the 
Allied Nations, Britain and the United States at the present moment, 
do not appear to have had any time to devote to the Indo-British 
problem raised to the human plane. Their Press has been as blind 
with very few honourable exceptions. And those that have been clear- 
sighted have found it difficult to maintain their equanimity in face 
of the drum-beating of imperialists and men and women who find 
themselves as their temporary allies. 
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^ To take one example from the Press of the United States. The 
asJdngton Post which is said to be “close to the Administration*' 
has been one of the most vigorons of critics of the 
Americrif Press VoUcy of the Indian National ^ Congress. For 
opinion dB.ys previous to the August resolution, since Mahatma 

Gandhi first gave expression to the “Quit India’* idea, 
the paper has been unsparing in criticism of this novel method suggested to 
an imperialist Government peacefully and orderly to give over charge to 
the representatives of the subject people of the power and prestige 
that it has been exercising and enjoying for centuries. In the third 
week of July it wrote : “If the Congress Party should ratify the 
proposal it would for ever condemn itself as the enemy of civiliza- 
tion and freedom.** But in the third week of October it could suggest 
that “it has been the fear of the Japanese that has started the 
agitation, and India*s fears should be removed.’* A “reassuring word** 
was as easy to give as it was in the case of Egypt ; “but of course 
it must he accompanied by deeds.** Reuter which sent the extract of 
its article speculated about the reason for this appreciation of a 
part of the Indian stand-point, and spoke about tbe coincidence of Mr. 
Wiilkie's return to Washington from his tour. The Post also suggested 
“Sino-American assistance in mediation in India.*’ And then paraphrased 
how the Allied “war aims and peace aims meet an acid test in India.” 

‘The Americans realise these implications of the trouble in India' but any 
constructive approach to the new problem in India created by civil disobedience 
requires something more than British or even United Nations’ assurances of all-out 
protection ” 

‘Such a settlement requires recognition by the British that mediation might 
very well be helpful in taking the poison from the present atmosphere. For, if 
this is recognisably ‘all for one and one for all’, as it is, the British should admit 
the principle of third-party interest in war-time settlement.” 


The paper was, however, careful to remark that the Indian problem 
should not be allowed to “become a source of dissension between 
Britain and the United States.” Yet the British were 
Anfflo^American* people of the republic do not main- 

” relatSn ^ steady attitude. The London Economist gives 

expression to this feeling when it suggests that due 
to “clever large-scale propaganda in the United States on behalf of 
the Congress”, American opiniola becomes now and then “increasingly 
critical” of the British regime in India, specially now when “no 
progress has been made on the British side towards securing a 
settlement of the political differences in India.” There was friendliness 
during tbe Cripps Mission when it was felt that “a settlement was 
being held up simply by the inability of the Indian parties to agree 
among themselves.” Then there was a reaction when the full story 
of the failure of the Cripps Mission came to be known more fully 
through writings of Louis Fischer and other U. S. correspondents. Gandhiji’s 
suggestion started the pro-British swing again. This continued for 
about two months, with the customary reaction which the London 
weekly sorrowfully records. It traces this see-saw of attitude to the 
“obvious historical reasons.” The reference was evidently to the causes 
of the American War of Independence- when the IS States on the 
Atlantic sea board broke away from the British empire. The people 
of the country 
13 
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“are constitutionally inclined to regard all matters appertaining to the British 
empire and in particular to India with the deepest suspicion, that is to say, 
largely because of the unfortunate tradition and because of the subtle Congress 
propaganda— which is no new thing but began many years ago— there is a large 
section of American opinion which does not really want to see the British side 
of the case/’ 


There may be truth in this complaint of the London weekly. 
But there is no doubt in any mind„ in India that the “large section 


Britain’s privi- 
leged position in 
the U. S. 


of American opinion” to which reference has been 
made in the above quotation do not carry that weight 
with the ruling classes of the country which would 
use its influence to heal the difference that have 


erupted into the attention of the world existing between two 
members of the “United Nations.” Mr. Churchill ^ has been successful 
in his appeals to the common traditions of the “Anglo-Saxon*’ coun- 
tries, specially those that exist between Britain and the United 
States. In Yol. I. of 1940 of the Annual Register, we have _ dis- 
cussed this subieet. And in tracing the history of the new friend- 
ship between the countries we quoted from the book of the French 
writer, Andre Siegfried, the evolution of the “secret doctrine’*, handed 
down from father to son, that the United States should remain 
“Protestant and Anglo-Saxon”. This is how it “guarantees for Britain 
an undisputed and privileged position” in the life of the greatest 
republic of the modern world. Indian nationalists who have any 
inclination towards the U. S. as a prop in their fight for political 
independence should do well to remember this history. The London 
Economist has made a grievance of the fact that “subtle Congress 
propaganda” attempts to influence opinion and State policy in favour 
of India. But realists amongst us should entertain no hope that 
this will ever be so successful as to inaccommodate the spiritual and 
material ties that bind Britain and the United States. In more 


than one volume of this book we have tried to bring knowledge of 
these elements of Anglo-American relationship as a factor in the 
future political and financial order of the world. These elements 


count far mbre than any sympathy and admiration that certain 
sections of the American people may have had for the spiritual and 
philosophic message that India might have sent since the days of Raja 
Bam Mohun Roy and of the Emerson group of U. S. thinkers and scholars. 
The work initiated by Swami Vivekananda and other members of the 
Ramkrishna Mission which a Bengalee author in the exuberance of 
bis enthusiasm has called the establishment and extension of “the 


Ramkrishna Empire” over wide spaces of the world is a work of 
centuries before it can create any force in the political life of this particular 
country. These considerations take away much from the expectations, 
most of them unexpressed, that were prevalent in our country that 
the liberty-loving Americans would be throwing their weight on our 
side in our ^ tussle with Britain. These were totally unrealistic ; and 
in the ultimate ordering of things it may happen that this dis- 
appointment will have a sobering effect on our conduct of international 
affairs. 


American criticism of British empire has, therefore, to be taken 
with the proverbial grain of salt. Britain possesses many avenues 
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XJ S fall wi approach to the core of American life, spiritual 

British lerd^in material, of which w© cannot have any know- 

China ledge. U. S. criticism may sting the British, but during 

the centuries they have developed a certain hide that is 
proof against stronger pricks. The possession and exploitation of an 
empire ^ over which the sun never set have imparted this quality to 
the British make-up. There may be truth in the criticisms. But 
these are as much applicable to the conduct of American foreign 
policy. For various reasons ‘*the land of the free” has foEowed 
British lead in international affairs or Britain could make it appear 
that she was following the American lead. The Atlantic Magazine 
refers to such an episode when it pleaded for '‘coming to terms with 
the Congress,'^ and warned the people of the danger of following the 
British lead in the present crisis. 

‘Twenty years ago a similar British Government with American support backed 
the reactionary war-lords of China as against Sun Yat-sen and the nationalist 
movement. Six years later they had to come to terms with the nationalists, not the 
war-lords. Chinese history may help us now to see that it would have made more 
sense to imprison leaders of the Muslim League than leaders of the Congress.’^ 

This remonstrance and others that can be quoted have not helped 
to ease the Indo-British controversy. Of the leaders of the “United 
p f Pt If* h Nations” China and the United States have been 
Government^ unsuccessful. Soviet Bussia has been silent. The 

cannot give a British in their world-wide sampling of world opinion 
right lead against the Congress movement has not oared to 

have published any criticism from Bussian papers for or against it. 
So the situation has been left to Britain to mishandle it in her own way. 
We can believe that the British people are not happy with this condition 
of things, that they may be feeling that their present leaders cannot do the 
right thing by India.^ Even British public men appear to feel that this 
suspicion exists. Sir George Schuster, one-time finance member of 
the Government of India and now a member of the House of 
Commons, in a letter to the London Times expressed this feeling. 
Condemning the Indian Rational Congress for what it had done or 
initiated in August, he pressed for a lead out of the impasse. 
Could this lead come from the present members of the British 
Government ? No, he said. 

_ “Let us be frank. It has been a record of failure to give inspired leadership 
Or rise to the needs of an occasion. British leaders connected with this failure 

cannot now create the atmosphere which is needed British leadership must be 

conceived in a new way. _ The old ritual of stiff-necked officialism is out of date. In 
the live field of politics it is Indian ministers that should hold the platform. 

Of the Dominions which at one time were known as “Britains 
beyond the Seas” we have not heard that any help has been extended by 
any of them to solve the problem, effective enough to be 
A ^Canadian ^ chronicled. One exception has come into our hands 
Party^s suggestion that we should like to give publicity to. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation of Canada was 
founded by Labour and Farmer parties about ten years ago, and 
according to a “Gallup poll” it has been found securing the support of 21 per 
cent of the electorate. On October 27 (1942) its National Executive 
issued a statement on the Indian situation insisting on the “urgent 
need of seeking an immediate solution of the deadlock in India/’ 
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It pointed out that the “Indian situation was the direct concern to 
all the United Nations both as an important factor in reaching an 
early and successful conclusion of the world conflict, and as a 
symbol of the Mnd of peace for which we are fighting.” It gave 
expression to the apprehension that “repressive measures, obstinacy or 
violence of language, can only serve to deepen the crisis, to endanger 
the war in the Pacific and to weaken* seriously the morals and 
confidence of the United Nations.” It suggested, therefore, that 

“Negotiations should be resumed by a Committee acting under the auspices of 
the United Nations, led by Britain, China, Eussia and the United States. This 
A Canadian plan is necessary not only because the issue is of vital concern to the 
of iutervention allied -war effort but also because it is clear that the leaders of 
India and the British Government have lost confidence in each other.’’ 

•‘The Congress leaders in India should be among those invited to resume 
negotiations and should be released from prison immediately, on the understand- 
ing that Congress would not carry on civil disobedience and that Government would 
discontinue its repressive measures. 

“Negotiations should be based on the acceptance of the principle of 
self-government for India now as well as after the war.” 

“The National Executive of the OCP believes that Canada has a particular 
responsiblility to play its part in seeking a democratic settlement of the Indian 
Crisis. She is not only one of the United Nations but is the senior Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth and a country enjoying close relations with the 
United States”. 

“The National Executive therefore requests the CCF national president and 
leader to urge upon the Prime Minister that he take all necessary steps to secure a 
re-opening of negotiations in India along the lines outlined above.” 

There have been other voices that have pleaded for the restoration of 
peaceful conditions in India. A. U. S. paper reported some time at the end of 
August (1942) what the Socialist leader, Norman Thomas, 
An American who was the Socialist candidate as a rival to Mr. Eoosevelt, 
suggestion after a conference with the U* S. Poreign Secretary Oordell 
Hull, had said that their Government had “unofficially” 
offered to serve as a “mediator” who is keenly “desirous of helping both sides 
reach an agreement on the issues so that India might make her full contribu- 
tion to the United Nation.” We have read angrier protests against “the 
folly which seeks to ^ve India from her enemies by a policy of 

terrorizatien endorsed by her friends”, to quote Prof. Frederick Schuman’s 
words. And his proposal was no less concrete than those made by the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation quoted above. 

“This is America’s opportunity, for only America enjoys the confidence of all. 
Let Americans everywhere ask their President to join with the leaders of China 
and Russia in proposing arbitration of the Indian conflict. Let the proposal 
expressly contemplate the preparation by a United Nation Tribunal of a plan for 
the establishment, within the next three months, of a provisional government of 
an independent India, linked in war and peace alike to the British Common- 
wealth and the United Nations as a free and equal power ” 

Wo know that America could not do wbat Prof. Scbuman had 
proposed. They could not do so because they could not ignore “the 
material crisis” that faced them, because they could 
What ordinary not afford the luxury of harping on “moral values”. 
Americans did feel As ordinary men and women they could react to the 
“Quit India” movement in the otily way that ordinary 
men and women can be expected to do. The feelings of these 
people were vividly expressed in a New York Serald Tribune article : 
“Those who are not with us in this struggle are against us. And 
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those whose acts and attitudes, whether intended or not, would 
deprive us in whole or part of the enormous military advantage 
derived from the possession of India, can hardly exi)ect the Americans 
to regard them with anything but hostility.*' It is response like this to 
the' feelings of ordinary Americans that compels the Administration 
to follow the policy of non-intervention that it has elected to do in 
the matter of India. Beplying to a friend of India “an authoritative 
Administration spokesman** is reported to have said : “We’ll even 
suppose all you say is true. Do you expect us to go to war with 
our Ally, Britain, at this moment to achieve independence for India’' ? 

It is because the British Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, understood 
the implications of this attitude that he did speak in the way that 
1.311 House of Commons on September 10 

* (1942). He could play with the census figures of 

feeling India trying to prove that the Indian National 

Congress did not represent the majorifey of the Hindus 
of India, not to speak of the other minorities. He could gloat over the fact 
that India’s many races are “divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs 
from the Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them nor 
shall they ever be against their will so subjugated.” And he could 
by suggestion and insinuation incite all the separatist conceits in 
India. “Outside that party (the Congress) and fundamentally opposed 
to it are 90 million Moslems in British India who have their 

rights of self-expression, 50 million depressed classes or untouchables 
as they are called, because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-religionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million 
subjects of the princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. 
In all there are 255 millions in these three large groupings alone out 
of the 390 millions in all India. This takes no account of the large elements 
among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in British India who deplore the present 
policy of the Congress party.” And the part of the speech of Mr. Churchill 
that caused the utmost pleasure to his supporters appears to have been the 
following : 

“It is a political machine built around a party machine and sustained by 
certain manufacturing and financial interests.” 


Indian finance- 
capitai & the 
Congress 


This is the British brief that appears to have been accepted by 
the ruling classes of many of the Allied peoples. Mr. Herbert 
Mathews has devoted a special dispatch to the 
New York Times in tracing the many factors that 
make up the Indo-British problem. He chose finance 
to indicate “the battleground between the British 
and Indians.’* Calcutta is Britain’s industrial stronghold, and the 
Managing Agency system is “the channel through which the British 
dominate a large part of Indian industry.” This has been a point 
of attack chosen by the Indian businessmen* And many of them have 
been in alliance with the leaders of the Indian National Congress 
supporting them in various ways. “Practical businessmen” in Calcutta 
are reported to be “greatly worried by the prospect of independence, 
although they do not expect that it will come for some years 
after the end of the war.” Their jealousy of the rising generation 
of Indian businessmen is reflected hack by the attitude of the latter whose 
leaders have been losing patience with the present regime. The 
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‘'Birla Brothers of Bombay finance the All-India Congress.” Mr. 
Mathews underlined Mr. Churchill when he said : 

Mr. Birla is out openly to oust the British and he subsidises the Congress 
heavily. The Indians talked to (including Mr. B. M. Birla, Sir Badridas 
Ooenka and Mr. J. 0. Mahindra) are not afraid that Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
socialistic ideal will gain the ascendency. Even if he runs the show, the Indians 
believe that he will be ‘sensible.’ 

Mr- ChurchiH’s rhetorical purpose in calling attention to the backing 
given by Indian businessmen and financiers to the Indian National 
Congress was not complimentary. But those who know 
British finance- anything about the client ale that the Conservative 
lO^UowniiTg Street I^arty of Britain serves will ^derive some enjoyment 
out of this outburst. They know that these re- 
presented “billions in investments — with iron representation around 
10 Downing Street”, that the “City” in London was the master of the 
Government which Mr. Churchill heads today, Historians, British histori- 
ans, have told us how Britain has built up her empire, by breaking alll the 
Ten Commandments of the Bible. And an American writer has 
sympathetically analysed the cruel choice that confronts her today. 
“Britain's whole economic system has been built on a foundation of 
imperialism, and to expect them to destroy with their own hands 
that foundation is to expect them to make greater sacrifices for the new 
world order than any people has made thus far.” This statement 
explains the meaning of Mr. ChurchilFs declaration that he has not 
become Britain's Prime Minister to “preside over the liquidation” of 
that empire. And the cruel choice we have referred to has been 
put into words by another American writer : “If he ( Mr. Churchill ) 
was fighting for freedom, he might have to risk Britain's greatness. 
If he was fighting for empire, he might risk losing the war.” The 
New York weekly — Life — in an “Open Letter” to the people of 
Britain tried to rub in the contradiction that must have been dividing 
the mind of many a Britisher : “Quit fighting the war to hold the 
empire together and join with Russia and with your other allies to 
fight the war by whatever strategy is best for all of ua. If you 
cling to the empire at the expense of the United Nations' victory, 
you will lose the war because you will lose us.” 

These idealistic declarations of a section of the American public do not, 
however, represent any effective group in the Administration of the United 
States. We have discussed in a previous page how unde- 
betoe^Sn^rican peudable is American support to our fight for poltical 
finance-capital democracy. We have in more than one volume of the 
Indian Annual Register discussed the various ways in 
which Britain can influence and twist the administrative policy of the republic. 
Since the outbreak of the present war, specially since Mr. Churchill became 
Prime Minister of Britain, he has been straining every vocal nerve to 
popularize the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” theme — the prospect held before the English- 
speaking peoples of ruling the destiny of the world by a combination of the 
experience in imperial rule of Britain with the youthful energies of the 
“Britain’s beyond the Seas*' whether these be included in the British State 
system or beyond it. And it is not beyond human calculation that power- 
ful sections of American society will be succumbing to the virus that 
British publicists and politicians have been injecting into their body politic. 
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Phrases like “the American centtiry*’, “manifest destiny’* point out to the 
direction of the wind of feeling, interest, and a sort of idealism that finds 
pleasure in contemplating the dominant part that the United States will 
be playing in the future ordering of the world. Human history does not 
tell us that any people has been able to refuse the invitation of such a 
destiny. And it is no criticism of American men and women if they foel 
that they would be fulfilling world purpose if they accepted co-partner- 
ship with Britain in managing the ‘“dependent parts” in the empire of 
their old country Our disappointment with the policy followed by the 
Eoosevelt Administration with regard to the argument between India and 
Britain^ need ^ not exasperate us and blind us to the fact that we have to 
deal with ordinary men and women with their desires, ambitions, love of 
power— desire to play the '*big brother” to others, to display their wealth 
and its symbols — in Judging American policy in relation to our country. 
This appreciation of human nature, this cynicism, is the first step towards 
that realist approach to politics that only will enable ue to stand against 
the ^ slings and arrows of adversity and harshness, unbowed and 
undiscouraged. 

We have tried to understand one element of the many that 
must have influenced American policy and practice. There is another that 
, „ has made it easy for the imperialist publicists and politici- 

tw Jen mndus Britain to persuade their cousins across the Atlantic. 

Muslims York Timt'S in an article that appeared in 

its columns on the eve of the August meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee put emphasis on this — the fear of “civil 
war’* in India between the Hindus and Muslims — the “fear” that weighed 
with the British authorities , that forbade them to “take the chance of 
abandoning India to a civil war’*. This has been the British brief — not 
a new thing but as old as the establishment of British rule in this country. 
By our own conduct the people of India seem to accept the truth of this 
contention. It is no wonder, therefore, that even radical thinkers like 
Bertrand Eussel who are troubled in their conscience by the failure of 
Britain to “awaken the people of India to a knowledge of what this war 
means for them’’ — even they are willing to put it forth as an argument 
for the continuance of the Churchill technic of government, Bertrand 
Eussel has been living in the United States for a number of years far 
away from the din and clamour of British life. In course of a letter to 
the New York weekly — Time — in the last week of September be indica- 
ted bis reaction to the movement initiated by the Congress resolution. 

“ I deplore the present conflict in India. I do not think it would be 

possible, as the Congress party demanded, to hand over the Government to a 
professedly representative collection of Indians hastily assembled in the middle of 
a war, and bitterly at odds among themselves on many important questions. 
Apart from the difficulties naturally involved in a change while a Japanese invasion 
is imminent, the replies to Sir Stafford Gripps made clear that a British withdrawal 
now would leave India in chaos and anarchy, if not actually in civil war, which 
would result in an easy conquest by Japan.” 

Mr. Churchill could not have phrased the British brief better 
than Bertrand Eussel has done. Evidently it is based on the report 
or reports that Sir Stafford Gripps must have 
blocb^t “inmf’s carried to his people in State papers, in private talks 
poUtieal freedom and correspondence. We must wait for decades before 
these are made available to the public. In his House 
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of Commons speech, in his broadcasts and articles in newspapers, we 
have not seen it suggested by Sir Stafford that Indian politicians 
whom we had talked with were, any of them, anxious to exchange 
'masters’', that any step taken by the British to transfer real power 
to the representatives of the Indian people, to “a professedly 
representative collection of Indians hastily assembled”, would result in 
the dire consequences predicted by Bertrand Eussel and the New 
York daily. Many of India’s politicians have broadcast what they 
would do or not do if real power ware transferred to them even 
during the war. When the history of these times comes to be 
written and people would he in possession of the facts then, we have no 
doubt, the world would be wondering why with all the good will in the world 
extended to India by so many peoples and their leaders the heart 
of her people could not be enlisted on the side of the Allied cause. 
Then will it find out that the ‘^essential obstacle” to this event had 
been the unwillingness of the British authorities to part with power, 
Mr. Arthur Moore, till a year hack editor of the Calcutta Anglo- 
Indian daily, in a statement to the Press, brought this fact out. He 
dismissed with impatience the plea that it was the absence of agree- 
ment among Indians that stood in the way of Britain transferring 
her power to India. He quoted extracts from two of the speeches 
made by Mr. Amery to prove the hollowness of this plea. Speaking 
in the House of Commons the Secretary of State for India had said 
on September 11 : 

“There is an immeusely powerful case, while the war is on, for retaining the 
ultimate control of Indian policy in the hands of His Majesty’s Government.” 

On October 1, again speaking in the House of Commons, he had said : 

“In any such national government that were constituted there would of course 
have to be ultimate responsibility to Parliament ” 


The significance of the last quotation lies in the fact that it was 
regarded as some of a reply to Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Sir Snltan Law Member in Lord Linlithgow’s Executive Council, 

Ahmed’s plea who in course of a speech made in the Central 
Legislative Assembly at New Delhi on September 18, 
(1942) had said that “any proposal which has the unanimous support 
of the Hon’ble members opposite cannot be lightly treated by any 
Government here or in England.” 

“Bon’ble Members have been talking about ‘national government’ and that is 
a cry coming from all corners of India, but is it realized that national government 
cannot be imposed but it must be the creation of the fairly unanimous will of the 
people ? With the consent of all parties, it comes in automatically where there 
is a government of the people by the people and in places where there is a foreign 
government it has to be formed first by the people themselves and the proposal is 
submitted then to the Government of the day, and if denied, the so-formed national 
government asserts its will.”_ 

“ I cannot conceive that if such a government is formed. His Majesty’s 

Government can possibly resist it.” 


The quotations made in Mr. Moore’s statement from Mr. Amery’s 
speeches throw overboard any hopes that Sir Sultan Ahmed might 
A rnake belief Sincerely have entertained in his heart. Mr. Moore’s 

that was soon . comment on ^ the Amery thesis— “nor would 

exposed British Dominion call that self-government or 

tolerate the interference of Parliament” — ought to silence 
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all the well-meaning politicians in India wbo are ever anxious to restore 
confidence in the intentions and declarations of the type of British 
politicians represented by the leading members of the present British 
Government, Sir Sultan Ahmed and politicians of his class who, even 
though members of Lord Linlithgow's Executive Council, cannot initiate 
any talk of constitutional reform or advance in India even in the harem 
of this Council, should be serving their people better if they tried to test 
the virtues of the many powers that they are said to enjoy and exercise 
as members of the Government in India. The country has demanded 
with one voice without being handicapped by differences in political 
beliefs and economic affiliations for **the transfer of facto power now"' 
to the representatives of the Indian people : in tlieir many speeches none 
of the Indian members of the Linlithgow team bus shown that they do 
support this demand and are prepared to stake tlieir known and unknown 
claims to political wisdom on the success of this *l’airly unanimous will of 
the people.” It would add to the political illumination of their people if 
they honestly confessed that they had no power in this behalf, as was 
done by his new colleague, Sir Mahomed Usman. 

He did it in course of replies to the interpellations addressed to him as 
representing the Government in the Council of State. These throw light on 

the exact position of the members of the Governor- 

Governor General's General s Executive Council. exposing the preten- 
Couiici! cannot sions of politicians who make a parade of their rights 
initiate any poll- and privileges as members of the Delhi- Simla bureaucracy, 
tical change public will remain gratiefui to Sir Mahomed Usman, 

for bringing them knowledge of the inner springs that move the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. P. N. Sapru asked the innocent question whether the 
Government proposed to re-open negotiations for “uhe formation of a 
Provisional composite Government at the centre”? The Government 
member, Sir Mahomed Usman, replied that this was ‘‘a matter primarily 
for His Excellency the Governor General and His Majesty’s Government, 
rather than the Government of India.” The dialogue that then started, 
is so interesting that we do not make any apology for quoting it in full : 

‘‘The Hon’ble Mr, Hossain Imam : Do we take it that the formation of the 
Central Government is not a matter for the Governor General in Council but that 
of the Governor General acting in his discretion ? 

‘'The Hon^ble Sir Mahomed Usman : It is a matter for His Excellency the 
Governor General and His Majesty’s Government, and not for the Executive Council. 

“The Hon’ble Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzm ; Are we to understand that 
the Government of India has no concern with the subject and that it does not 
consider itself called upon to make recommendations on the subject for the con- 
sideration of His Majesty’s Government ? If this is its view, what is it for ? What 
are these wise and patriotic men in the Viceroy’s Executive Council for ? 

“The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman : It does not fall within the normal juris- 
diction of the Executive Council. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru : Am I to understand that the sole responsi- 
bility for advising His Majesty’s Government as regards the nature of the constitu- 
tion that should be worked in the interim period rests exclusively with the Governor 
General and that the Governor General in Council has no voice whatever in regard 
to this matter ? Is this the position which the Indian members of the Council 
have accepted ? 

“The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Usman : If the Governor General consults hia 
Executive Council, he gets its opinion. 

“The Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru : Am I to understand further that 
the Indian members of the Executive Council have no desire to offer on their own 

14 
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initiative any advice to His Excellency the Governor General in regard to the 
manner in which the futine Government of India should be composed ? 

“The HoiTble Sir Mahomed Usman : 'I’he Government of India Act does not 
recognise the position of Indian members of the Council as such.** 

The rather long quotation from the proceedings of the Central Legis- 
lature exposes the utter unreality of the many constitutional changes that 
Non Congress asked to believe are steps towards democratic 

organisations ia self-government in India generously taken by the 
healing up the British Government. Constitutional pU'fdits may hold 

breach forth on their many virtues But the instinct of the 

vast majority of our people has appraised these at their proper value, 
that these are nob intended to lead us anywhere into the region of 
Swaraj for our country. It is in the back-ground of this knowledge 
that the efforts of non-Gongress politicians in India for a political 
truce for the duration of the war have to be studied, and their 
failure understood Mr Eajag ipalachariar, ex- Premier in the Congress 
Ministry in Madras, has been most active in trying bo induce the rulers and 
the ruled to follow the path of wi'.dom. The Eb. Hon’ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and the Et. Hoti’bla Mr. M. E Jayakar whose success 
during the Gandhi-Irwin negotiations has built for them a tradition 
as clever peace-makers have been unremitting in the same field The leaders 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, specially its Working President, Dr. 
Shyama Pr isad Mukherjee, have laboured in this thankless task. The 
mind of the country was reflected in the appeal addressed to the 
Prime Minister of Britain on September 10 1942) by Indian public 
men amongst whom were the Chief Ministers of Bengil and Sind, Messrs 
Fazlul Huq and *Allah Bakhsh, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and 
Nawab Habibulla of Dacca, Ministers of Bengal, Sardar Baldev Singh, 
Mini -iter of the Punjab, Master Tara Singh, President Shiroraoni 

Prahandhah Committee, Mr. Mahomed Zaher-uddin, President AlMndia 
Momin Conference, Sir S. E idhakrishnan, Yioe-Charmellor Benares Hindu 
University, Bir Gokul Chand Narang of the Punj ib, Dr. S- Ansari, 
General Secretary of the Azad Muslim Board, Mr. Maher Chand 
Khanna, Presideni, N-W. Frontier Pro\ ince Hindu Mahasabha, Mr. K 0. 
Neogy, M. L, A. (Central Legislative Ashemblv), Mr. Giani Kartar 

Singh, M. L. A. (Punjab), Mr. N C. Chatterj^e, Working President 

of the B'ngil Hindu Mahasabha. The constructive suggestion that 
they made represented the common demand of all sections of political 
opinion in India : 

“A national government pledged to the snppport of the war against the 
aggressors, consisting oi lepresenutives of major political interests, witli complete 
ftiiimiomy in i.l»e inieriial adnunistiation dnrnig the peiiod of the war and 
unfett<-red livedom therealter, will satisfy the demand for independence put forth 

by all the political parties in tiie (country.** 

To this appeal the British Prime Minister could send a reply that 
was totally repelling. Poliiical India regarded his speech made in 
the House of Commons on the same date as the 
aTtiongst**li»Tian8 considered view of the British Government with 
stand in tiia way regard to the hopes and aspirations of the Indian 
people. Four months later, the statement issued on 
bihalf of the Scanding Oominibtea of the Non-Party Conference 
sounlid the sarati apjeal and gave expression to the same feeling 
of frastrabioa. The speeches mala by British polibioians during the 
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months were described as “savouring of propaganda*" designed to 
convince “the doubling Americans and the s miathetic Chinese** 
that the rt ot cause of the Indo-Biitish conflict lay “d^ep in the 
historic diversities of race, religion, culture and political ouilook of the 
Indian p-ople"’. The war has enahled the bureaucracy to monopolize 
and utilize all the powers of the btate, to curtail the liberties of the 
people, shaking their confidence and losi* g their co-op ration. Andl 
the confrssion made by a certain member of 1 ord Linlithgow"s 
Executive Council that “the initiative for discussing vital political 
questions agitating the country in i ha Executive Council can be 
taken not by them but only by the Governor Gentrai’* ought to be enough to 
prove the true state of affairs. The impr'-ssion has al-o been crcatrd ail the 
World over that pulitical freedom canrot arrive because the vocal 
political parties in India cannot agree to a definition of what constituted 
this freedom, that th-se do nob agree to a common formula of the 
functions and powers of the State as will evolve out of their 
agreement, that the demand for “Pakistan” bv the ^Muslim L agu% 
of a Khaisa by the Sikhs, of the demand of the All-India Dt press^ d Classes 
Conferrnce made at its Nagpur sittings for “the transfer cf Scheduled 
castes from their present places of habitation to s«-parate S. h duled 
castes villages away from and indt p-ndent of Hindu villages’" — these 
separatist conceits and ambitions are hard to reconcile and made to 
serve as stones for the structure of an independent State. 

The All-India Muslim L ague Working Committee may reiterate 
on August 20 (1942) its 1939 stand that they were “ready and 
willing as before to shoulder the burden and defence 
Separatist conceits of the country, singly or in co-op ration with other 
and ambitions parties, on the basis that real share and responsibility 
is given in the authority of the Government in the 
centre and the provinces within the frame- work of the pie^ent cons- 
titution, but without prejudice to the major p litical issues involved 
in the framing of the future constitution *" Bub when it passed this resolu- 
tion it did nob realize the difficulties it was creating for ifcself in reaching 
agreement on the needs of the immediate situation by the clause of 
its August 20 resolution which said : “The Muslim League has been 
and is ready and willing to consider any proposals and negotiate 
with any party on a footing of equality for the s-tting up of a provi- 
sional government at India in order to mobilize the resources of the country 
for the purpose of the deft nee of India and successful prosecution 
of the war, provided the demands of Muslim India, as indicated 
above, are conceded unequivocally.” The President of the Indian National 
Congress, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, and klahatma Gandhi had offered 
to facilitate the formation of a provisional government for the immediate 
present by the leader of the Muslim League, “provided the Muslim 
League co-operated fully with the Congress in the demand for immediate 
independence without the slightest reservation, that independent India 
will permit the operations of Allied armies in order to check Axis 
aggression and thus to help both China and Bussia.’* To this offer the 
Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha made its protest in a 
resolution passed on August 31 (1942) : “Ihe Committee records its 
emphatic opinion that it would be fatal to the cause of nationalism 
and to the ordered evolution of free India if, ag has been suggested 
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Tile cry for an 
undefined 
Pakistan 

power from 
Alliance of 


in some quarters, the Muslim League alone with its present avowedly 
anti-national outlook is invited to form the government at the centre, 
and the Hindus will never accept such a government.” 

British apologists plead that on the rock of these separatist conceits 
and ambitions have been shattered all the attempts that they have made 
to build up a united Indian State, free and indepen- 
dent, an equal among equals in the comity of modern 
nations. The British brief that civil war will follow 
even “the orderly and peaceful withdrawal of British 
India” has been accepted by certain other members of the 
which Britain and the United States are managing 
partners today. No body in India or outside is happy with the 
developments that have precipitated the crisis. The Chief Minister of 
Bengal, Mr. Bazlul Huq, appealed for sanity and rational judgment in 
meeting the situation ; the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, was asked what would he do if he 

were the Governor General of India ; he is reported to have 
replied : “Commit suicide,” giving voice to a pessimism that appeared 
to be more than justified. Sir Sikander, however, appeared to think 
that the Britishers were not standing in the way of agreement 
between the different parties in India ; and he called upon all of 
them to face the Pakistan issue. He said at the same time that so far as 
he was “aware” the leader of the Muslim League “had not defined 
Pakistan”; it was “a slogan” yet. The “self-determination of terri- 
torial units” formed the corner-stone of the “Scheme of Indian Pedera- 
tion” which he had sketched in July of 1939 ; the principle of this 
scheme did not “differ from the Oripps offer.” It is clear, however, that this 
principle differed wholly and totally from what is at the back of 
the Pakistan scheme of the Muslim League. And it is a misfortune 
that Sir Sikander should have been removed from the field of his 
mundane activities before he could influence opinion amongst those 
•of his co-reiigionistis who swear by the Pakistan “slogan.** 


There were other Muslim public men and publicists who regretted 
that when the Indian National Congress was “off the scene”, the 
ti 1 leadership of the Muslim League should have failed 

problem'’ initiative in wresting power from British 
the Nizam State hands. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
one of the earliest of the protagonists of Pakistan — 
of the ideas and ideals implicit in this separatist scheme — was one 
of them. In his pamphlet entitled — The Cultural Future of India — 
published in October (1938), he had outlined the division of India into 
“Hindu iSones” and “Muslim Zones.” Since then many personal and 
impersonal factors have played their part in accentuating the differences 
between Hindus and Muslims in India that had driven Dr. Latif to 
write ^ his pamphlet. In VoL II. of tihe Annual Begister of 1938, 
we discussed Dr. Latif's scheme, drawing attention to the perils 
inherent in it. After about five years of experience of the ways of 
politicians who have been exploiting his brain child, the learned 
doctor of literature appears to have seen light. In an angry state- 
ment issued from Hyderabad (Deccan), on the eve of the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting at Bombay, be criticized Mr. JinnraK 
for Ms lapse in mannetB in dealing yvith political opponents, SpedaSfy 
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iihe "langtiage and ^style’* o! his July 31 statement “so alien to Mus- 
lim cultural traditions/' And to us who have been one of the 
earliest of the critics of Dr. Latif's scheme, the sight cannot but be 
enjoyable when wa see him tearing to pieces the arguments* that 
are trotted out to support it. Eocogniiiing the difficulties that would 
be created for the Muslims, he said : 

‘The real Muslim lyoblem dnes not coneorn m mueh the Muslims of those parts 
where they form a majority and eun, on tt ,if account, look after themselves under 
any constitution, as it coiHicrns the Mu.Tim minoiities from Delhi, Liiekoow, 
Patna downwards to Gape Comoiin who mul h? nmdered eternal orphans under 
Mr Jinnah’s plan. Besides. HMlerao'd, the .«lrong-hold of Muslim culture and the 
rallying point for Indian Muslims, will he permn»i»^ntly segregated from the main 
current of Muslim life in India and, who knows, eventually smothered for ever. 

Dr* Abdul Latif is a child of A^af Shahi traditions. In criticism 

What is its place schema, we wrote the following in VoL 

in Muslim life II, of the Register of the year 1938: 

“In the hot-hoose of Hjcl-rahad (Deccan) many a crudity can be made to 

f row and flourish which would wi t and wither in the free air and sunlight of 
eaven. We know that with the fail of Muslim power in northern India this 
Btate in the Deecau has been tbs Mecja of Muslim dreamers of dreams of the 
restoration of Muslim supivruacy in the coMitry. Headers of the books of 
William Bcawen Blunt, a Bi Irish Hend of .Muslims if ever there was one, 
specially his book — India Cn Ur U pon — can have ghmy ses of these men. Dr. 

Abdul Latif is or appears ro be a lineal descend uit of one of these men. His 
thesis shows that 20th century Islam in India cannot throw up better men than 
those who would build Chinese \V ails r ^und about certain areas in the country 

Here in India in the 20th. cenatry. Muslims are being called upon 

to elect of free choice to live in glass houses so that their culture 
may blossom under artifioiil sunlight. Dr. Abdul Latiff and the school 
of thought that he represents forget the lesson of the words of Julius Germinus, 
Ph, D., Nizam Profi-ssur of Islamie rituclies in the Visva Bbarati, Santiniketan, 
Bengal, in his book — Modern Movements in Islam — that “the inspiration for 
progiess in Islamic culture came from outside Arabia and bad its origin in non- 
Arabic sources/’ that “only deserts can remain isolated, and only deserts can 
shelter a society separated by its ance.stral and pristine exclusiveness from the rest 
of mankind.” 


To US this criticism stands as good as ever, even thougli in the 
hands of Mr. Jinnah and his followers the Iiatif 
Short-sightedness thesis has undergone stranger transformations, so strange 

of Pakistanis that one of the parents of the idea, Dr. Latif himself, 

has been driven to indite a stinging criticism of the 
men who have done so. These men have been 

“nursing unsophisticated Muslim masses on slogans of a brand of Pakistan 
the full and numerous imphcatioiis of which, I have reason to believe, he and his 
Working Committee have neither stmlied nor attempted to grasp.” 

These words bear out the opinion of the late Sir Sikander Hyat 
Hhan that Mr. Jinnah has not “defined Pakistan.'* Dr. Latif may be feeling 
Credal majority disciples have disfigured beyond recognition his 

principle will scheme. And there are people who may think that 

smother the being a H>derabadi, his concern for the State of 

Niseam State Hyderabad has angered him more than the ignorance 

or incompetence of the Muslim League Pakistanis. Por, there can be 

no manner of doubt that if a credal majority be made the guiding instru- 
ment of a State, the State of Hyderabad, as we know it today, 
will have to fade out. The population of the State is divided 
thus; about 130 lakhs Hindus and 20 lakhs Muslims* By the Muslim 
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League ideology the majority population of Hindus should decide the 
fate and future of this State; che Muslims, being a minority, can 
have all the safeguards that minorities can legitimately claim And 
it may he that with the growth of linguistic nationalism the 70 
lakhs of Telegu-speaking people will float into the Ana bra Province 
to-be-horn ; the 40 to 50 lakhs of Marhatti-speaking people will go 
to the Maharashtra of-the-futura ; and the 30 lakhs of Kanarese- 
speaking population will go into Kannada Province-to-be. This 
evolution may fulfil the destiny which Dr Latif has apprehended 
for his State. Therefore is it that we find a thought-leader amongst 
Hyderabad people impatient with the antics of the Muslim League 


confraternity. 

There are other Muslim public men and publicists who have been 
showing increasing anxiety with regard to the recklessness of the policy 
that has been inflaming communal differences in 
Azad-Muslim India. The Janiiat-ut -Uh m>a (an organization of Mus- 
its^onsiitu^iitg divines), the Red Shirts of the N-W-Frontier 

Province, the All-India Momin Conference are in this 
connection prominent in the public eye. These and certain other 
organisations have co-operated in forming the Azad Muslim Conference 
with a view to neutralize the poison that the Muslim League has 
been injecting into the body politic of the country. The guiding spirit 
of this organization is Dr. Shaukatulla Ansari who has remained true 
to the legacy of nationalism left us by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
the late Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, both of Delhi and both Presidents 
of the Indian National Congress. The eight organizations that constitute 
the units of the Azad Muslim Conference have at present to swim 
against the current, against the tide of fanaticism that is easy to release by 
raising the cry of Islam in danger. 


An episode in the Bengal Legislative Assembly during its September 
(1942) session illustrated this. A member of the Ministerial Party, led by 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, moved or attempted to move an amend- 
What it is fight- ment to a motion moved by the leader of the European 

ing against group supporting the official campaign of repression 

started after the passing of the Congress resolution. The 
Opposition led by Khwaja Sir Nazim uddin made it impossible for the 
mover of the amendment to proceed. In course of the heated discussion 
that ensued wherein the Deputy Speaker Syed Jelaluddin tried his uttermost 
to conduct the business of the House, the leader of the Opposition took the 
plea that the amplification of the motion sought to be moved by Syed 
Badrudduja concerned the entire Muslim community ; and in elaborating 
this theme he cried out : ‘*there is not a single Muslim member who believes 
in Lctilttha lllallahu Muhammadur Ii(xsui-Alhi}d\^,; here he was interrup- 
ted. This cry was not called for and could have hut one purpose — to whip 
up the feelings of his followers in a sitting of a legislature where the 
eruption of such feelings should have had no place. It is against this policy 
and practice of the Muslim League that the Azad Muslim Conference has 
been fighting. One of its constituents, the All-India Momin Conference, 
has, however, a more extended purpose. It is something like the Depressed 
Classes Conference which has been fighting against the crudities and 
cruelties of the Hindu social system. In the language of its President, 
Mr. Zaheruddin, his organisation 
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“represented the vangnard of the social revolt of the lower sfratiim of the 
Muslim coram unify against the clans Muslims whn mainly occupied the seate of 
power and foimed the bulk of Muslim League membership.^’ 

We have tried to outline above the many inflaenees that have 
worked towards worsening the relation betwnen India and Britain in one 
of the fateful moments of history. We have to recngnise 
fight ^gai^sUnter- failing to discourage separatist tendencies 

nal weaknesses amongst the many peoples that make up the composite 
life of India, we have allowed imperialist-minded Britons 
to pose as guardians of our destiny before the world Louis Fischer’s picture 
of the spirit that prevails at the Viceregal Palace at New Delhi today 
recalls to memory the days when Lady Minto presided over it in 
Calcutta soon after Lord Curzon’s fiat that had sought to divide the 
Bengalee people. State policy in India may try to create and put 
difficulties in the way of our political ideal. But on the succ^^ss of 
our strivings for unity of purpose and action, on our ability to remove 
these difficulties in the way, will d*-pend the realisation of our hopes 
and aspirations for political freedom. The many agi^afcions against 
bureaucratic mishandling of affairs, against the placing of India’s 
interests at the mercy of those of Britain, against the emasculation of 
the fighting spirit of the people — all these have been steps towards 
ridding us of our weaknesses During this process other weaknesses 
of ours have come to the surface. The history of India 
since the days of Baja Bam Mohun Boy has been the history 

of these strivings of ours after better life. The men and women of 
that g-ineration were moved by the same impulses as, aft' r a century, 
we are. The impediments that our short-sightedness or greed may put 
in our way, in the process of getting these out of our way we will 
strengthen ourselves. This is the psychology of all the p >libics in India, 
the testing stone of the genuineness of all our activities. Since the 
advent of Mahatma Gandhi into the leadership of our national efforts, 

our people are being called upon to fight on two fronts — one against 

the State in India controlled by non -Indians, the other against the 

many individual and group weaknesses that stand in the way of our 
goal. 

British imperialists, however, find it difficult to place him in their 
scheme of things The Secretary of State for India in the Churchill 
Cabinet has called him the “arch saboteur” because 
Gandhiji & British ha has dared to challenge their pretensions and put to 
distortion o! him the test their declarations about freedom and democracy. 

He is the leader of “fifth columnists” to their perverted 
imagination. These people forget what their regime owed to him, to his 
philosophy of non-violence. Mr. Amery’s leader of to-day may be alarmed 
and nauseated by the s-ight of “a seditious Middle Temple lawyer, striding 

half naked up the steps of the Viceregal Palace to parley on equal 

terms with the representative of the King Emperor.” President De 
Valera and Michael Collins were more than seditious, and Mr. 
Churchill’s leader of the early twenties had to “shake hands with 
murder” when negotiations began for the ending of the “Black and Tan” 
regime established in Ireland for breaking the spirit of the Irish people. 
The Churchill and Amery methods of political controversy cannot have 
an abiding place in the pages of history. Already these have grown 
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irrelevant. One of febe elder statesmen of the British Empire, Eield 
Marshal Ian Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, 
realized this when he said : 


“It is sheer nonsense to talk of Gandhi as a fifth columnist. He is a great 
man. He is one of the great men of the world, and he is the last person to be 
placed in that category. He is dominated by high spiritual ideals. Whether those 
ideals are always piacticable in our difficult world is another question.” 


Pearl Buck, reviewing Louis Fischer’s book — A week wUh Gandki — 
deplored the way in which English Tories and their hirelings had 
made a “monstrous figure’’ of this frail man. “There 
His non-Tiolence been more debate and discussion and fury over 

Brltfah tuI& old man in the last year than there has been 

over any other person in our generation except, 
perhaps, Hitler.’’ And Mrs. Buck thinks that this “distortion of our 
times” is best illustrated in the British view of Mahatma Gandhi. 


“If they were able to appreciate Gandhi, they ought to be thankful that he 
has believed in non-violence, for this has prolonged the British Empire in India...... 

Gandhi has held back the spilling of blood for this generation. It is doubtful 
whether he can hold it back much longer.” 


The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders of the Indian 


National Congress consequent on the passing of the resolution on 
“Quit India” by the All-India Congress Committee, 
Bengal Government and the outbreak of violence that followed this arrest 
“ araU^” Conieress testimony to what Pearl Buck said. The Goven- 

^^overnment in ment of India booklet brings out the wide ramifica- 

Midnapur tions of the movement. We have referred to it 

already. The Government of Bengal published on 
December 6 (1942) a communique which said : 


“Their intention in which tor some time they had at least succeeded, was to 
isolate Oontai and Tamluk sub-divisions and to eliminate completely all signs of 
ordered government and tlie administration establieltcd by law. To that end they 
had set up and they are still u fortunately maintaining in areas where authority 
has not been completely restored a regime of intimidation, persecution ami extortion 
directed against the representatives of Government and those amongst the inhabitants 
who are, or are suspected to be, in favour of the maintenance of law and 

order Officers administering departments of Government within the locality had 

been detained, or evicted or in some cases cruelly bw\teri Subversive elements 

contrived to establish as the machinery of their ascendancy, centres of administra- 
tion with a parody of all. the paraphernalia of ordered government— parallel district 
organisations, so-called courts and jails, centres for the training of ‘volunteeis’ 
and a number of so-called ‘thana8^ 


The Chief Minister of Bengal, Mr. FaMul Huq, who was Home 


Mr. Fazlul Huq's 
picture 


Minister also, in his speech made “in the month 
of February (1943) in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly gave finishing touches to this story ; 


“Government have in their possession abundant evidence to show that for 
sometime previous to the adoption by the All-India Congress Committee of the 
Allahabad resolution on the 8th August, there was something like a network of 

parallel administration set up in the district of Midnapur there were the 

Commissioner, the District Magistrate, the Bub- Divisional officers, there were 
Criminal Investigation Department, the Intelligence Branch, and the Police and so 

forth of the Congress that after the 8th August when lawlessness broke out in 

Midnapur, these Police officers of the Congress arrested persons, and the jails of 
the Congress which were called Gandhi jails were filled with persons arrested by 
Congress volunteers. And there was evidence to show that many of these 
persons who called themselves voludteers and the Police of the Congress aottusilly 
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committed acts of violence on villagers wbo resisted tielr attcmpls to prevent 
law and order .. ” 

Mrs. Pearl Buck appears to have sensed right when she said that **Garidlii 
is too wise a man not to know that bis work is nearly done..... now he 
knows frankly that another must come forth. The 
Tlie present & the new leader will not believe in or practise noti- 
inamediate futare violence/^ The outburst of violence raises the 
question — is it the prelude to the end of the Gandhi 
era ? This question will be exercising the mind of the rulers and 
the ruled alike for sometime to come. The reprisals of the police 

and military have acesrbated feelings that will continue to fester 
Indo- British relations. The stories told by m-rahers in the September 
session U942) of the Central Legislature— the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State — ^and in the Bengal Assembly* show that 
civilised governments, even democratic governments, do not come very 
creditably out of the test when popular feelings get out of control. 
What has been done in India in 1942-43 does not differ from 
what O'Dwyer and Dyer did in fhe Punjab in 1919. 

A member of the Council of S.'ate, Pai Bahadur Sri Narain 

Mahtha, giving his experiences to his fellow members cn S^p^emher 
23rd Q942) said that ‘hbese sight? will him 

Governra^ent dying day. In course of ^ his tours t hr..* ugh 

reprisals Bihar villag^-s as leader of the National Yv* ar Front 
organization, financed by Lord Linlithgow’s Govern- 
ment, his eyes saw “all wealthy shops in the bazar looted ; entire 
villages burnt not by the mob but by the solcli'^rs and by the 
police” ; and “even the simple-minded villager has begun to compare 
British methods of maintaining law and order with what he has 

been told about Axis methods in occupied countries”. 


A leader of the Anglo-Indian community and a nominated member 
of the Central Assembly, Mr. Anthony, found it difficult to “dogmatise or 
apportion blame unequivoeably” in the mAflLy of an 
Wbat produced tiie almost bewildering variety of sentiments — “of national 
disturbances pride, of a sense of frustration, and a spirit of negation.” 

Mr. P. J. Grffiths, a spokesman of the European 
community in the Central Assembly, who has resigned from the 
Indian Civil Service to serve his community, in his speech during 
the debate on the official motion on the disturbances in India, indicated 
the “three factors” that played their part in “producing the disturbances ” 
These ware — “profound and widespread mistrust of British intentions 
which exists in large classes of the Indian public’’ ; the plain fact 
that “in all parts of the country people are finding it hard to get 
food grains, kerosine, and many other essential commodities and if 
they get them at all, they have to pay very high prices” ; the third 
factor is “the determination of the Congress Party to have its own 
way at all costs.” Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy drew attention to 
the bitterness caused by the working of the “evacuation” and “denial” 
policy adopted by the Government. On the 4th April ^lasfe, as “many 
as 35 villages” in the district of Noakhali (Bengal) were “simultaneously 
evacuated at the shortest possible notice” ; five days later the Government 
officer concerned recommended “scales of compensation” so poor and so 
arbitrary that “no civilised Government can support it. ’ It was a 
15 
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panic measure. The people were “not allowed to take away their 
standing hufes from their villages” ; the sites in which they were to 
live was of their own choosing ; the Government did their duty or 
thought that they had dona their duty to the people by simply 
driving them from the homes of their fathers. And any body 
coming to the help of these people incurred the displeasure of 
the bureaucracy. 

The case of Sri Satish Chandra Das-Gupta, life and soul of the 
Khadi Prafeisthan of Sodepur (Bengal), the summary way in which ha 
was called upon to leave the district of Noakhali 
within 24 hours, lays bare a mentality that is 
KhadiPratisthaQ conceited with the enjoyment of power irresponsible 
and unanswerable to public opinion in India, and 
unresponsive to the feelings of the people. Por more than 20 years 
he has been serving the people whenever they were distressed 
by nature or by men. He gave up all personal and family concerns 
and dedicated his superb powers of organisation, his technical know- 
ledge and inventive genius to the service of the poor and the lowly. 
As one of the organisers of the north Bengal flood relief work, as 
secretary of the Sankat Tran Samity, through which the sufferers 
from the earth -quake in Bihar and from other acts of nature in any 
part oi the country were served, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta has 
built a place for himself in the aflections and estimation of people 
of different starta of society in far distant parts of this country. For 
many years workers of the Khadi Pratisthan have been organising 

constructive activities among a section of the people of Feni. To 
this area, made fruitful by their labour, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta 
came about the middle of 1942 ; he was quietly doing the work 

that he had chosen for himself. When the movement of selective 

Satyagraha was started in 1940 Gandhiji had desired him “to stay 
outside of it and devote (yourself) exclusively to rural re-construction.’* 
He chose Feni in the district of Noakhali. But he could not shut 
his eyes to the sufferings caused to the people by evacuation orders 
passed on villagers in his neighbourhood. He organised medical 
relief for them, treating about 200 cases of virulent cholera with success, 
the death rate being only 10 to 12 per cent. 

To this man of peace and constructive genius came an order in 
the after-noon of July 19 (1942) asking him to leave the dis- 

How he has been ^^^ct within 24 hours. In reply he intimitated his 
serving the people inability to do so leaving his work of service 

from inside incomplete. In his letter to the district magistrate, 

the Jail stated all these facts and more — how he 

had taken up with the Bengal Ministry the matter of the 

removal of the many grievances of the evacuees, of proper 
compensation for disturbance to their life and provision for land 

whereon they could build their life anew ; how he had informed the 

Eevenue Minister, Mr. Pramatha Nath Banerjee, that the Bihar 
Government had been paying 115 per cent “for crop value of evacuated 
land as against the proposed 60 per cent as at Feni.” The Bengal 
Minister and his secretary, Mr. B. E. Sen, I. G. S., were all 
sympathy for the sufferers, but they could, it appears, do very little. 
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It has not yet been explained why there shonld have been the 
difference In the rate of compensation as between Bengal and Bihar. 
In his letter to the district magistrate, Satish Chandra Das-Gupta 
attempted to enlist his help on the side of a purely humanitarian 

plan and project, and related to him the history of his own efforts 

in this behalf ; he also told him how the experiences of the April evacuees 
had been sorrowful in the extreme, a petition addressed to the same 
officer by villagers bearing out the truth of this plea : ‘*When we 
see the present condition of evacuees, we can hardly put any 
reliance upon promises and asstmances regarding the future which 
may come from the Government.” Satish Chandra Das-Gupta was 
put inside the Alipore Central Jail where he has been devoting his 
abundant energies to set right the Dairy and the Weaving Department 
of the Jail. 

But this is not all. Things have happened in the country which 
shows the State in India in one of its most repulsive moods. The 
Government adopted the policy of “a tooth for a 

tooth, an eye for an eye’’ ; in reply to brick-bats 

charge-sheet bullets were sent. It is no body’s case that brutality did 
not characterize the happenings at Chimur where as in 
places of Bihar policemen 'were killed or burnt to death. But the 
Government reprisals that followed did not leave observers in doubt 
that persons exercising powers of the State did not much differ 
whether they belonged to the Nazi or Fascist group or to the 
democratic and Bolshevik group. Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, finance 
minister of Bengal till the middle of November 1942), related in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly the story of “provincial autonomy” in 
action. In course of his speech explaining the circumstances that had 
led to his resignation, he narrated the doings of the police and the 
military in the district of Midnapur where, according to official version, 
had been established an ^‘alternate” government. 

Detailed information was handed over to us, including list of houses that 
were raided and burnt by or under the direction of the police and the military. 
I handed over one such long list to some of the highest officials in the Home 
Department on the very day of the fateful cyclone of October and urged them to 
see that the barbarous acts complained of came to an immediate end.*^ 

The spirit revealed in the activities related above continued rampant 
even when the districts of Midnapur and the 24-PeTganahs were 
The “steel struck by typhoon and cyclone, dealing death to more 

frame’’ & its than 30,000 people in course of 15 minutes. This 

unresponsiveness disaster did not “wash away all the bitterness and 

to human distress from the minds of the officials and the 

local public alike”, to quote the poignant words of Dr. 

Shyamaprasad Mukherjee ; it did not ‘‘bind them together in 

noble determination to alleviate human sufferings.” The police and 
the military are organized animalism controlled by the State and 
released to work their animalism out on the civilian population when 
it' suited the temper or policy of the managers of the State. W© are living 
in times when the managers of States have to encourage and exploit this 
animalism for the service of “total war”, and they cannot afford to be too 
squeamish in judging of these outbursts of the beast in men. There- 
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fore is it fhat we find Lord Linlithgow’s Government almost philoso- 
phically unconcerned with these happenings even after the heat and 
excitement for the maintenance of ?law and order have subsided. 
The district magistrate of Midnapur is credited with inditing a report, 
‘Vecommending that in view of the political misdeeds of the 

people not only should Government withhold relief, but it should 
not permit any non-official organisation to conduct relief in the 
affected area for one month,’* to auote the words from Dr. Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee’s speech. This policy was recommended with a view to teach 
the “rebels” a lesson. The mad “policy of relief by day, and raid and repres- 
sion hy night’* was not found contradictory by any of “the high command 
of the happy coterie at the Secretariat.*’ This in spite of the eagerness 
expressed by the political leaders of Midnapur, kept within prison walls, 
and carried to the Government hy the Ministers themselves , to end all 
political controversies and activities in the district and concentrate all 
attention on the saving of lives and relieving the distress of the people. 
In sheer disgust with the farce of “provincial autonomy” and from a sense 
of helplessness with conditions such as were revealed at Noakhali and 
Midnapur, Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee was left no choice but to resign. 
His letters to Lord Linlithgow and the Bengal Governor Sir John Herbert 
explaining the whole series of causes of the present discontents have been 
put into the list of “proscribed literature”. “A Minister’s accusation of 
autocratic misrule need not be replied to with facts and figures but 
must be suppressed under arbitrary rules’* — this procedure exposes the 
unreality of the power that is said to have been transferred to Indian 
Ministers in the provinces. 

It is understandable that the Indo-British bureaucracy in India 
should have been driven to adopt the policy of reprisals directed 
against the “rebels”, open and secret. But their 
Control ^ failure to tackle ^ the food situation in the country, 
Conlerences maintain the “food front” intact as a requirement 

of the ^'total war” in which they were engaged, 
imparts a sinister meaning to all their activities. Their Price 

Control Conferences, their “Grow More Campaigns” have proved to 
be mere window dressing to impress the world. The Government 

of Lord Linlithgow failed to read the signs of the coming 

danger or refused to read these aright. It may be a barren 
controversy today when thousands of men, women and children have 
been dying of starvation in the cities and villages of Bengal to 
exchange arguments with regard to responsibility for this state of 
affairs. But there is a value in this recrimination if we are to be 
guided by one of the greatest masters of recriminatory literature, 
the present Prime Minister of Britain, when he uttered the words : 
“The use of recriminating about the past is to enforce effective 
action at the present.” In India, however, the angry controversies 

in the Central Legislature and in the Bengal Legislature have not 
borne any fruit except exposing the anti-social activities of - profiteers, 
speculators and thair supporters and patrons in different rungs of 
Stfbte authority. 

' "The upward trend of i prices in the country becomes vivid when 
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we compare the cost-of-living index of the working class people as 
it has moved from 100 (the pre-war base) to 218 

pnrcBaseT&^rise month of 1942. The 

in prices average price of varieties of rice has leapt to above 600 

per cent, that of atta by 600 per cent ; the price 
of coal shooting up more than 200 per cent ; the price of cloth more 
than 300 per cent. Confronted by a situation that was forcing 

vast masses of the people to the brink of starvation, the Government 

of Lord Linlithgow did not show by their activity that they were 

anxious about it. They had organized a vast campaign of purchase 

of food grains for their military, for the needs of “strategic feeding” 

of peoples in Iran, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and even Soviet Eussia, 
compeUing the people of India to go on short ration so that these 
other peoples may live and support the Allied cause The activities 

of the “United Edngdom Commercial Corporation”, financed by the 
British Government and drawing sustenance and prestige from this 
all-powerful connection, have been decisive in forcing exports from 
India* Eor, it has not been possible for the Government of India, a 
subordinate branch of the Government at London, to disoblige this 
powerful commercial institution in its demands on the resources of 


this country to he sent by it out to any part of the world where 
British interests and policies required these to be sent. 
The full story of such purchases, as were done by the “United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation” and the other agencies of the 
Government, both central and provincial, will never be known. The 
Government are unwilling to make a full statement of these matters ; 
and the various devices they have adopted to shut out enquiries have 
made the public more suspicious. 


In Bengal where an “autonomy ministry*’ is said to be function- 
ing, the members of the Ministry have been hard put to it in 
satisfactorily explaining the circumstances that had led 
Bpecu^on st^ed appointment of various “agents” for purchasing 

^ from these and paddy on Government account for the purpose 

of feeding their military and other essential services, 
as also for what has been called the “denial policy”, the policy of 
denying to the expected Japanese invaders any “surplus** food products in 
possession of cultivators and other people of the countryside in the 
coastal areas at the top of the Bay of Bengal. In discussions raised in 
the Bengal Assembly, and through interpellations addressed to the 
Government, the veil thrown over these transactions has been sought to 
be lifted a little with not much of a success. Names of well-known 


businessmen have been brought into the arena of discussion and vague 
suspicion — ^Shaw Wallace & Co., Ispahan! h Co., Mirza Ali Akbar, H. N. 
Patta & Sons., Steel Bros., to mention only a few. They were appointed by 
the Government as distinguished from the Ministry to buy rice and paddy 
on their account with a view to remove these to safer places far beyond 
the reach of the Japanese invaders. The world does not know how 
this paddy and rice were used — what proportion was used for the 
military and the other essential war services, and what proportion for 
the civilian population and what proportion for the “strategic feeding’* 
of. foreign countries. It is difficult to trust the figures that have 
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been given of these purchases and disposals. But this the world 
knows that these purchases were responsible for the creation of 
conditions that encouraged profiteering. The control of millions of 
maunds of food grains that iDassed into the hands of a few 
individuals or groups of men favoured what is known as “cornering”, 
and panic set in. The Central Government on whose account these 
purchases were made did nothing to halt the progress of this panic. 
People rather saw prices of food grains jumping up ; and public men 
and publicists who have read of the process by which scarcity and 
famine conditions had been created before saw in these Government 
purchases the beginnings of a catastrophe in the life of their people. 
Those of Bengal recalled the 1769-70 famine that had coincided with 
the establishment of British rule. It had ravaged the eastern districts 
of Bihar and the western districts of Bengal, killing off one-third — 
about one crore men, women and children — of the population. The 
peasantry of those days had complained that ‘'the military wrung 
from them their last chance of subsistence.” 

In the present year the country, thrown into a “total war,” appre- 
hended worse conditions ; Government’s silence and evasive communiques 
of assurances added to the confusion of things. In 

CoTCoption in the Bengal Assembly a European member in moving 

**high places*’ a resolution in the last week of March (1943) when 

the Eazlul Huq Ministry was tottering to its fall, 
criticising the “Government for their failure to deal with black 

markets and speculation in and hoarding of foodstuffs’ drew attention to 
how things like these were being managed. In England a profiteer 

was punished with a maximum penalty of 14 years’ penal servitude ; 
in Bengal “he has been rewarded with progressive removal of price 
control, embargoes and polite warnings*” His concluding words were 
startling : 


“In the resulting spate of profiteering we are afraid that many persons in 
high places have not been free from suspicion, holding the view that Government 
policy has aided and abetted profiteering and speculation, vve have no option but to 
regard this as a fundamental issue ” 

In course of the same session, a member of the Opposition, said to 
be the senior parner of the firm of Ispahan! & Co., charged the “Purcha- 
sing Officer” of the Government as ‘'himself... buying 
above the maximum price’'. It came out also that while 
rice&pa^y the Government “agents'’ had bought rice at Es. 6-4 as., 
at the highest, that rice was being sold to the Army at 
Bs. 11 and to the Ceylon Government at Bs. 10-8 as. Paddy was bought 


at Es. 4-0-4 p., and sold at Bs. 5-6 ^^as , at the highest. This profiteering 
either by the Government or by its “agents'*, started the “spate of profit- 
eering” of which Mr. Hamilton has spoken. The Government of Lord 
liinlithgow has not frankly stated what has been the value and amount 
of their own purchases, and in the absence of these facts there have been 
surmises and suspicions that have added to the sense of 


insecurity created as the result of British defeats in Burma, Malaya 
and in the Bay of Bengal area. And speculators and profiteers have been 
exploiting the situation for all that they were worth, and in the process 
have been able to drive their countrymen to starvation and famine. 
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It is difficult to explain wliy the Government should have adopted this 
ostrich policy with regard to the scarcity of food-staffs that threatened 
wide areas in the country — Malabar, Cochin, Travan- 
core, to name a law. The people felt in their bones the gnawings of 
hunger; and as early as S'p^embcr, i943, the Bengal Legislature was 
voicing forth the sufferings and fears of greater sufferings felt 
by the people. The Bcngil Ministry, headed by Mr. Paziul Huq, or 
the Bengal Government, mida the declaration that “in the opinion of 
the Government’", there was “sufficient quantity of rise for the whole 
Province of Bengal.” while the people were buying rice at double the 
price existing a year before, that is, at three times the pre-war price. And 
the Central Government was looking hdlplessly on while profiteers, 
speculators, hoarders, and the rest of the clan of parasites were 
fattening on the distress of the masses. An All-Parties Conference 
resolution held up this failure for the judgment of all times in very 
moderate terms : “Judging by the Government’s industrial policy 
during the war and the failure to provide the people with sufficient 
food at reasonable prices, it has failed in vital matters affecting the 
nation in this crisis.” The many U, S. correspondents who had come 
to India in the wake of U. S, forces were confronted with scenes of 
poverty and wretchedness in material life that appeared to have 
starr.Ied them. One of tliem wrote to his paper : “For many Indians 
the line between perpetual hunger and real starvation is thin. Last 
week (the third week of Decern oer, 1942) that line was thinner than 
ever.” 

And while Lcrd Linlithgow’s Government has been apologetic in 
India pleading that all have blundered, it has been briefing the 
Secretary of State for India with stories of hoarding and 
News of food profiteering that were intended to transfer the whole 

scarcity rationed blame on tha shoulders of the people of India. Side 

by side the policy of silence was b<^ing imposed on 
Indian and foreign correspondents who might be tempted to tell tha 
full story of the break-down of civilised government. An Anglo-Indian- 
paper — The Civil & Military Gazette of Lahore in which Eudyard 
Ejpling had tried his hand in singing songs of tha imperial glory of 
Britain — has been driven to expose this trick ; 

“The fact is that foreign newspaper correspondents are not permitted to 
cable abroad even the bare facts of deaths and nospital admissions due to starvation 
issued daily in Calcutta by the Director of Information to the Bengal Government. 
Some account of the prevailina; distress is permitted to be cabled provided the bare, 
horrible facts are toned down by desiTiotions of Government measures to alleviate 

the distress — measures which are so often good intentions Correspondents must 

not tell the British and American public the blunt facts of the situation.” 


As we write, this knowledge of British failure carried to all parts 
of the world has not eased the situation for the famine-stricken 


India’s food area 
going down in 
spite of “Grow 
more Food” 


people. Food from outside India, rice specially, 
cannot be had for the mere asking To arrange 
for transport of wheat in these days when the 
seas are infested by submarines and ships are 


campaigns difficult to get from the needs of war, is a 


question of weeks not of days— the precious weeks that may 
mean death to millions in India, while Canada, the United 
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States and Australia may not know what to do with their bumper 
crops. In countries placed in such a predicament the State would have 
taken the lead in conserving food products or increasing their stock' 
by the efforts of their own people. In Britain they have been doing 
it. The world has been told that the British people who had been 
producing food to last them for three months only, the rest coming 
from beyond the seas and oceans, have since the war began been pro- 
ducing double their accustomed quota. Women have been set to 
agricultural work in increasing numbers under the impulse of a dire 
national need. Though the number of people employed in British 
agricultural activities are fewer now by about 3 to 4 lakhs than during 
the last war, the production of food-stuffs has grown from more 
to more by the use of tractors. In June, 1939, these numbered 53,000 ; 
in July, 1940, these numbered about 76,000. In India Lord Linlithgow's 
Government initiated with the beating of big guns a campaign of “Grow 
more Eood”, spending on this account about a crore of rupees through 
the provincial administrations, ^7hen the member in charge of 
“Lands”, Sardar ^ogandra Singh, was holding forth on the great 
tbdngs expected of this campaign, he was asked whether he could 
supply tractors, fertilisers, seeds and other essential ^ things to get the 
quick results that w^re needed. He confessed his inability to do any 
of these things* The result has been stalking through the country in the 
shape of skeletons that were once men, women and children. A 
report of the Bombay Agricultural Department shows that in the year 

194X ’42, the area under rice diminished by more than per cent ; 

that undi wheat by more than 12 per cent ; that under millets by 
more than 62 cent ; only cotton and ground-nuts showed an increase. 

In the district of Hooghly in Bengal the cropped area showed a 
decrease of about 45 per cent in course of the last 60 years, neither 
the people nor the Government being able to halt this rot. Even 
after the money spent in the campaign in this province during 1942 — *43, a 
sum of about 21 lakhs of rupees, the area under the rice crop showed 
a decrease of about 3 per cent. These figures tell their story how the 
agricultural-minded Governor- General has beeen able to organise the 
food front in India. 


But this is not the end of the story of the distress of the people. 
Eood has been made scarce. And they have been going about in rags. 

All this while they have for generations, at least for 


Profiteering In 
cloth industry 
trade 


two generations, been making sacrifices to build up the 
mechanized cotton textile industry in the country. 
Erom a rough estimate one can say that since 1902 


when the stirrings of “Swadeshi” feeling were spreading over the 


country, they have helped the industry with a bounty of Rs. 400 
crores of rupees ; a certain amount of this in the shape of preference 
for Indian mill-made things “even at a sacrifice”, as the Congress re- 
solution of 1906 had it ; a certain amount was paid in the shape of 
higher prices for “Swadeshi” cloth by the imposition of countervailing 
duties as against British and Japanese textiles. Mahatma Gandhi has 
told us in his hools.— -Hind Swaraj — how^^ shamelessly the Bombay 
and Ahmedahad mill-owners exploited the “Swadeshi” sentiment of the 


Bengalee people roused to fury by the Ourzonian partitiop of their 
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province. We bad expected that the brood of tbaae exploitere wotild 
be vanishing nuder the inspiration of the all-India awakening which 
Gandhiji has been working for. Bufc the experiences of 1942 
and 1943 have belied these expectations. Indian cofeton- 
mill-owners and traders in cloth have shown themselves to be as 
unscrupulous and greedy as their predecessors of our youth during 
the “Swadeshi'* days. A pair of ahories that could be supplied to 
the customer for Bs. 4 was sold for Bs. 10. During this long-drawn 
torture of the people wa have not heard of any leader of the textile 
industry and trade making an effective public protest against the spirit of 
profiteering that has seized their members. We have known many 
of these mill-owners as patriotic men, helping the cause of the “fighting 
Indians**- Many of them started their life under the inspiration 
of the “Swadeshi** movement of the first decade of the 20th century. 
But it will be counted against them that things should 
have been allowed to happen in their industry and trade that 
ground the face of their own people. By tolerating these things 
they have not shown themselves to be better than the conductors of 
the system of administration that has made possible the “All-India 
Disgrace*’ of bringing conditions of famine into India, as the Calcutta 
Anglo-Indian daily has described the economic debacle. For, there 
cannot be any manner of doubt that only a few amongst our 
industrialists and businessmen have come out of the test with clean 
and unprofibeering hands. An Indian publicist has to record such 
a verdict with sorrow and shame. 

The last six months of 1942 thus ends with India-wide frustration 
caused by State policy, aided by profiteering and speculation that have 
brought the people face to face with the dread word and 
^^^oseTol^/ndo^ — famine. In both these developments men of Indian 

Brm»h*tenslon birth have by their weaknesses and greed played 
their ignoble part. It is a common-place in any talk 
on Indian politics to say that lack of faith as between India and 
Britain stands in the '^ay of the solution of the Indo-British problem, 
The growing complexities of World War II. of the 20th century have 
brought this to the fore, to the forefront of international 
affairs. In things big or in things small, this lack of faith 

has been erupting into attention. In the failure of the Cripps 
mission we saw it ; in the discussion in the Central Legislative 
Assembly on the apportionment of expenses as between India and 
Britain initiated by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta on the 22nd of beptember 
(l942j we noticed it; speaking from the bitter experience of the last 
great war Indian members went on pressing for a clear exposition 
from the Finance Member, Sir Jeremy Baisman, lest India be 
“presented with a fait accompli or were going to be asked for a poat 
facto approval of the decision** taken by the Government, to use the 
words of Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra exprepive of a deep distrusi 
of British financial practice, Mr. Churchills “fatuous casuistry*" with 
the census figures of India can be traced to the same cause. 

British policy in India is victim to an inner contradiction during & 
war which is said bo being waged in defence of democracy and 
freedom. It finds itself punishing those activities in India that the Wm 

15(a) 
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Oabineii in London encourages people in 'Europe tinder Nazi rule to 
carry on to sab"»tage Germany’s war preparation. George 
Contradiction Edinger writing in the Overseas Daily Mnil of June 

^ and^practice 27 (1942) has described the horrors perpetrated 

by the Nazis in “occupied Europe”, and in 
doing so appealed to international agreements that bar such 
barbarities : “Taking hostages is against all international law. According 
to the Hague Convention, “No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, 
can be inflicted on a population on account of the acts of individuals.” 
In India the Government that represents him has been merrily 
imposing “collective fines’’ on the people, making a speciality of 
choosing the Hindus alone for punishment as helping the saboteurs. British 
imperialists blinded by the enjoyment of irre!>ponsibl 0 State authority 
over India’s millions has no appreciation of the funny side of this 
contradiction. They have been playing with the faith of millions in 
every part of the globe. We have seen how the Press of the United 
States was very critical and condemnatory of the “Quit India” idea 
of the Indian National Congress and the disturbances that have followed 
the arrest and detention of Congress leaders and other nationalist 
workers whose number has reached more than fifty thousand. But in 
October (1942) we find the London Times bemoaning that “American opinion 

is now once more predominantly critical of the British official attitude ” 

We have read what complacent officialdom in Delhi-Simla thought 
of the disturbances that kept engaged its police and military for 
more than two months. In August — S-^ptember it 
What of the thought these a “touch and go” affair ; in October it was 
futtire lihe standing on an ant-hill. Since then India 

has been kept busy with hunting for food in 

dust-bins, driven thereto by a men-created scarcity. A Governor-General 
who began bis career in India with the distribution of stud-bulls as 
a symbol of agricultural advance has his last days in India clouded 
by conditions of famine. The world has been watching with painful 
suspense the issue of the battle between the self-respect of India and 
the needs and necessities of an imperialist Britain. We do not yet 
know what it will be in the near future. It may appear that 
the “revolt” of awakened India has been beaten down ; that 

there is no India to take account of ; that there are 
only Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians to claim patches 

of the country for their own and find satisfaction in crowing from 

these dung-heaps ; it may appear that scarcity of foodstuffs has 

driven the urge for political freedom from the minds of the people. 
But history does not uphold such short-sighted satisfaction. The soul 
of nations has a habit of waiting for decades and centuries to assert 

its self-respect. Mr. ChurchiH’s predecessor in office declared that the 

Government of India Act of 1935 will “settle’* the India question for 
a generation at least. It has not even for half a dozen years. What 
was said of Ireland by a historian is of universal application : 

“The Irish Free ytate may ‘settle’ the problem of Ireland for a generation, 

perhaps for two, perhaps for a decade — but it does not settle Ireland. For 

always Ireland waits. Always that unconscious soul of her waits, under the 
pressure of events, for opportunity to rise above the threshold , of consciouBness, to 
fiare upwards, to astonish the world — end Ireland ” 

Bo will it; be in India — {Specially contributed by Sri Suresh Ch, Deb). 
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The Viceroy ’s Extended Council 

Sis New Members appointed 

It was announced from New Delhi on the 2nd. July 1942 that H. M. 
the King has been pleased to approve the following appointments to the Viceroy’s 
Kxecutive Council. 

Sir C. P. Rawaswami Aiynr, KC.S.I, K^O ; Dr» P, P, Amhedkar ; Sir 
E, G* BenthaU ; Sir Jogendra Singh ; Sir t/1 P, SHvasiava^ K.B,E ; Khan 
Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman, KQ IE* 

The present Members of the Viceroy’s Council are : H. E. the Commander-in- 
Chief ; 8ir Jeremy Raisman, Finance Member ; Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Member ; Mr. M. S, Aney, Member for Overseas Department ; Sir H* P. Mody, 
Member for Supply and Sir Sultan Ahmed, l.aw Member ; Mr, N* E* Sarker, Sir 
Firoz-Khan Noon^ and Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar. 

The following appointments to portfolios have been made : — 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar as Member in charge of Information in 
succession to the late Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari. 

Sir J. P. Srivastava, as Member in charge of Civil Defence, in succession to 
the late Hon’ble Dr. Raghavendra Rao. 

Sir E* C* BenthaU and Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed IT^man as Members 
for War Transport and for Posts and Air respectively consequent on the appoint- 
ment of Sir Andrew Clou}, late Member in charge of Oommunicaiious, to be 
Governor of Assam, 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, as Member for Defence. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N, R. Sarker, as Commerce Member* to succeed the 
Hon’ble Dewari Bahadur Sir Ramasmqmi Mudaliar (who will remain a Member 
of the Council) on his appointment as a representative of India at the War Cabinet, 

Sir Jogendra Singh as Member in charge of the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands in succession to the Hon’ble Mr. SarJcar, 

Dr. P. R. Amhedkar as Member in charge of the Department of Labour in 
Biiccessiou to the Hon’ble Mahk Sir Firoz Khan Noon* 

I'he portfolio of Bis Excellency the Commander-in->Chief will in future ba 
designated the War portfolio. The new Defence Member will be responsible 
for the woik at present discharged by the Defence Co-ordination Department, 
together with such other matters relating to the defence of India as are not 
included in the portfolios of War and Civil Defence. 

For the second time since the out-break of the war the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council has been expanded, says a Press Note. The need to create a Membership 
for Defence to provide for India’s representation at the War Cabinet and in the 
Pacific War Council and to divide the heavy single charge of Communications has 
involved the addition of three members to the Council’s present stiength. 

As in the previous expansion of 1941, the purpose of the present expansion is 
to associate representative Indian opinion more closely in the conduct of the 
war and to provide for the increasing burden of war work, within the frame-woik 
of the present Constitution. 

Membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council has been increased from 12 
to 15, with eleven non-ofiicial Indians, one non-official European and three European 
officials (including the Oommandcr-in-Chief). At the outbreak of the war the 
strength of the Council was seven with tbiee Indian mernbeis. In July 1941 
expansion five new portfolios were cieated and Indians were placed in charge of 
them. In the present expansion the Indian Majoiity has been further increased to 11, 

Six new members has been appointed to the vacancies arising from the deaths 
of the Rfc. Hou’ble Sir Ahhar Hydari and Dr. B\Raghavend7'a Rao, and the 
appointments of Sir Firoz Khan Noon as Defence Member, Bir A, Ramaswami 
Mudaliar to the Pacific War Council and the War Cabinet, and Bir Andrew Clow 
as Governor of Assam and the splitting up of the Communications portfolio into 
War 'J'ransport and Posts and Air, 

•^Ibe Viceroy’s Executive Council as expanded and reconstituted provides for 
the first time representation for the Bikhs, the Depressed Classes and the non- 
official European community. With the communities already represented the 
Council piovides a cross-section of the principal communities and interests in 
India who have shown themselves ready to co-operate in a War Government under 
the conditions imposed by the existing constitution. 

His Higliness the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
while representing India at the^ War Cabinet, will have the same status as the 
representatives of the Dominions. Bir Ramaswami Mudaliar, while in London, will 
continue to be a jnember of the Viceroy’s Executive Councih 
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Sta^tding Committee for Infoematioh Dept. 

The CouEcil of State commenced its autumn session at New Delhi on the 
2ist. September 1943, Sir David Devadoss presided- 

Mr. Sri Narain Mehta and Pandit Kunzru raised the question of the 
Standing Committee for the Department of Information and Broadcasting, occasion 
having been provided by Sir Mahomed Dsman^s motion for election of two members 
to serve on a standing committee for the Department of Posts and Air. Pandit 
Kunzru said that at the request of the late Sir Akbar Hydari, Party leaders had 
nominated members to serve on the Standing Committee for Information and 
Broadcasting. He wanted to know why no meeting of the Committee had yet been 
called* Mr. Shavax hall explained that no Committee had yet been formed to 
advise the Department of Information and Broadcasting. 

The Council accepted Mr. P, N, Sapru*s amendment to Sir Mahomed CFsman^s 

Cab Allowance for Members 

resolution relating to motor ear haulage allowance for the members of the Council 
and appointed a Committee to report by the end of the session. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Political Situatiok m the Country 

23nd[. SEPTEMBER : — A debate on the political situation in the country was 
initiated in the Council this morning by Sir Mahomed tJsman. He spoke as follows : 

Soon after the arrest of the Congress leaders on August 9, there were concerted 
acts of violence and sabotage not only in Bombay but in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. They were specially directed 
against the railways, telegraphs, telephones, post offices, police stations and other 
Government buildings. The provinces of the Punjab, Sind and Northwest Frontier 
were remarkably free from these attacks. The extent of the damage done was very 
great. About 25S railway stations were d^troyed, of which about were in Bihar 
and the east of the United Provinces. Forty trains were derailed, as a result of 
which casualties to railway staff were one killed and 21 injured and casualties to 
other personnel in accidents arising from the disturbances were three killed and 30 
injured among Government servants or troops and 2 killed and 2B injured, among 
passengers. Great damage was done to the railway engines, the permanent way and 
the rolling stock. About 540 post offices have been attacked, of which 50 were 
completely burnt down and 2U0 seriously damaged. There have been till now about 
3,500 instances of wire-cutting. About one lakh worth of cash and stamps were 
stolen from the post offices, and numerous letter boxes were removed and destroyed. 
Farther, about 70 police stations and outposts and 140 other Government buildings 
were attacked, the majority of which were burnt. Attacks were also made on many 
municipal buildings and private property. The total damage done to the railways, 
posts and telegraphs alone, taking into account the loss of earnings, would be mueh 
over a crore of rupees. 

The total damages done in the Nagpur District of the Central Provinces is 
estimated at Bs, 1,25,000 while in another case in the Central Provinces, its 3,50,000 
were looted from a . Treasury (one lakh has since been recovered). In the United 
Provinces, a private doctor's dispensary was sacked with a loss of Hs. 10,000. lu 
Delhi, the total damage to buildings is estimated at Us. 8,80,601. The situation has 
much improved* Sporadic acts of sabotage and mob violence are still being 
continued. 

To control and suppress these disturbances and to maintain law and order in 
the country, the following measures were taken. 

The Congress Committees were declared to be unlawful associations and 
important individuals who were likely to organise and lead mass movements and 
create disturbances with the object of paralysing the administration were detained. 
As this movement was intended to interfere in the prosecution of the war 
and to paralyse the war efforts action was taken under the Defence of 
India Buies. The Penalties Enhancement Ordinance, the Special Criminal Courts 
Ordinance and the Collective Fines Ordinance were put into operation. Certain 
restrictions on the publication of news were imposed in the best interests of the 
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country. In the disturbed areas, the fullest use was made of the police who had, on 
several occasions, to face very difficult situations and were forced to open fire on 
riotous mobs. As a result of this, about 390 people were killed and about 1,600 
wounded, A large number of policemen were injured and 32 were killed. 

British and Indian troops were used in aid of the civil power in about 60 
places. They were forced on many occasions to open fire, the casualties being 331 
killed and 159 wounded, and the military casualties being eleven killed and seven 
wounded. The Air Force was employed for reconnaissance and patrol. 

The police and the military have _ been called upon to meet a very grave 
situation in various places. I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
the appreciation of the Government of the excellent work done by them. It is a 
matter for congratulation that all ranks of Government seivants have done their 
duty most faithfully and loyally — on many occasions under very difficult 
circumstances. As in all engineered movements the generaUpiiblic had nothing to do 
with these disturbances. In several cases labour has been forced to take part in them. 
It is a matter for satisfaction that the Muslim community and the Scheduled 
Castes have as a whole stood entirely aloof. 

The cutting of telephone and telegraph 'wires, removal of rails, demolition 
of bridges, impeding the war effort and running a parallel Government were all 
on the Congress programme of open rebellion, as may be seen from the instruc- 
tions issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, which were published 
by the Government of Madras- 

Mr. Sankai Rao Deo, a Member of the Congress Working Committee, 
who has been arrested and is now detained, speaking at Marol and Ghatkopar 
in the Bombay suburban district on the 26th and 29th of July, said that he 
thought the entry of Japan into the war should be an encouragement to Indians, 
who should and did derive pleasure from the successes ot the Germans. He 

went on to suggest that the mass civil disobedience movement would take 
the form of a general strike in all factories, mills and transport undertakings 
which would cripple the war machinery. 

The fact that the method adopted for interfering with communications was 
of the same pattern in all parts of the country and the selection of military 
areas and objectives for special attack seem to indicate a common guiding policy 
with the definite object of inviting Japan to attack India. No party which 
sincerely desires to rally the country whole-heartedly in resistance to the enemy 
could possibly, in any circumstances, have let the country in for what has 
happened since the 9th of August. 

For all these disorders Congress cannot be absolved from responsibility, 

as Mr. Gandhi and the other Congress leaders had been preaching for some time 
an open rebellion against the Government of the country apart from the terms 
of the resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee. Some say 
that Government had been hasty in taking action. If we had only delayed taking 
action, this dangerosu movement to rebel against Government and to 

impede the war effort would have taken such tremendous shape as to cause 
irreparable damage to this country. The Congress alone is responsible for the 
present situation and for the destruction of life and encouiaging and promoting 
these acts of violence and sabotage, the Congress has done the greatest disservice 
to this country at a time when Japan is at the very doors of India. The 
action taken by the Goveinment is, therefore, thoroughly justified. 

Sir A. P. Patro said that long speeches could not improve the situation 
in the country and the need of the hour was sincere co-operation of every 
section of Indian people to win the war. He claimed that Swaraj after the 

war had been definitely assured and questions relating to the constitutional 
issue need not be raised during the war. Roferiing to the demand for a National 
Government, Sir A. P. '.Patro said that the biggest mistake India made was 
not to take advantage of the two opportunities offered to her people, firstly, in 
the August Offer and secondly, in the Grippe Proposals. In this connection 
he referred to Mr. Jinnah^s declaration in the Assembly two years ago that 
the Muslim League would be prepared to postpone their demand for Pakistan 
during the war provided the Hindus agreed to a balance of power with them 
in the Central Executive. Sir A. P. Patro felt that Mr. Jinnah’s offer still held 
good and the only method of reaching a settlement was to agree to it. 

Mr. M. N. Balal (Bombay) emphasised that a National Government at the 
Centre was essential not only to ginger up the war effort but also to create 
the atmosphere necessary to repel any aggression. Therefore, the demand for 
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a National Government must be viewed with sympathy. Mr. Dalai stressed that 
the Cripps offer was now out of the picture and urged that further efforts must 
be made to satisfy the demands of the Indian people. Mr. Dalai severely criticised 
the latest statement of Mr. Churchill on India. 

Mr. P. N. Sapra said that none outside a lunatic asylum could condone 
the disturbances that had broken loose in the country after the arrest of the 
Congress leaders. At the same time he felt the speech of Sir Mahomed Usman 
in the morning exhibited “utter lack of responsibility and statesmanship.’* He 
pointed to the feeling of estrangement against the Government in the country 
the responsibility for which, according to him, rested with the Government. 
People had been alienated from law and felt that the Government were prepar- 
ing them not for freedom but for maintaining the staus quo. The eleven “wise 
men” on the Council of the Governor-General, who where completely ignored 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, but whose services have suddenly been recognism by 
Mr. Churchill, “are regarded by us as gh^rified Secretaries. They are an 
imposition from above and not the representatives of the Parties in the country.’' 
In a rapid survey of the Indian situation during the last two years, Mr. Bapru 
declared that the British Government had no real use for the Muslim League. 
It was exploiting the League’s attitude to deny India her freedom- “The Cripps 
scheme was so devised that Britain would have been able to maintain her hold 
on India for all time to come and there would have been no union of India”, 
Mr. Sapru declared. He also criticised Professor Coupland’s booklet on the 
Cripps mission and said that it was a mere piece of propaganda for American 
consumption, feimiiariy, Sir Stafford Cripps’ statement that the Governor-Geoeral- 
in-Council was like the American President and his Cabinet was a “deliberate 
mis-representation at the cost of India.” Mr. Sapru then showed how the 
constitutional position of the Executive Council had deteriorated after the Act 
of 1935. He said that law and order had become the sole concern of the Governor- 
General and matters relating to Indian States had been taken away from the 
purview of the Governor-General-in -Council. Reference, he said, had been made 
to the declarations that Swaraj would be given after the war by the British 
Government. Tnese declarations, Mr. Sapru maintained, amounted to India 
achieving self-rule through an agreement amongst various parties, which had 
been left undefined. In this connection he referred to the Congress offer that 
the power and authority of the Government could be transferred to the Muslim 
League and said that it the Government weie sincere in its professions, they 
should negotiate with the Muslim League if not with the Congress. 

Mr. bapru affirmed his faith in the unity of India, notwithstanding which 
he would be prepared to agree to the principle of self-determination for 
the Provinces, provided the Fiovinces were re-shaped and redemareated in 
accordance with the Lahore Resolution of the League. He urged the Muslim 
League to open negotiations with the Congress and the other parties, adding that 
there could be no humiliation in negotiating with one’s own countrymen. An 
earnest effort should be made to reach a settlement, and if we fail we should not 
hesitate to refer our dispute to the United Nations, he urged. 

In conclusion , Mr. Sapru said that the responsibility for the disturbances 
was not his, nor had he had any responsibility for the policy which had 
resulted in the disturbances, nor lor Government’s action in meeting the distur- 
bances. He had not been consulted. On these grounds he said, he refused to 
support the Government’s present policy. 

Sir Hissamnddin declared that the present movement had not affected the 
loyalty of the classes who were the back-bone of the Indian army. Recruitment 
was going on with increased tempo and he could personally vouchsafe for that 
fact. The Mussalmans bad kept aloof from the present movement and so had the 
people in the Indian btates. The Ruling Princes, he said, had handled the situa- 
tion admirably well, bir Hissamuddin cougiatulated the Government on its 
prompt action and said that he was confident that India would get her freedom 
after the war. The Council at this stage rose till the next day. 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — ^The debate to-day was opened by Mv, Sri Narain Mehta 
who asserted that the present situation in India was the natural result of Britain’s 
attempt to arrest the progress of forces which had been at work since the last 
war. When the storm that had long been brewing in Europe finally burst in 
1939, India would have been satisfied with a declaration of her Independence. The 
country wanted that Britain should act up to her professions so freely made, but 
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all that Britain did was to set up one party ag.ainpt the other and to represent to 
the world that self-rule for India was an impossibility. Proceeding Mr, Sn 
Narain said that this movement was neither a students’ movement nor a CongreBS 
movement nor even a fifth column attempt to sabotage India s war effort. It is 
the desperate gesture of a nation, before whom you have dangled the offer of 

politii^a^^ taedom^^ Eainsaran Das said that the Government were suffering from 
‘propaganda complex’. Having made up their minds not to part with power they 
realised that they must one day come into clash with the Congress. They thought 
that the Congress could be crushed at a stroke. Having assumed that the 
Congress movement would have no backing, they gave to the world a daily picture 
of ‘all quiet on all fronts’. For some weeks, they were told that there were hardly 
any disturbances worth the name, and the All-India Badio even ceased mentioning 
the matter. Bnddenly the Government appeared to have changed their propaganda 
technique and had now let loose an account of arson, looting, murder and sabotage 
to show that they had been faced with open repellion and that but for the loyalty 
of the military and the police and the Government pervants, the rebellion might 

have paralysed the machinery of the Goveinment. “1 sn^iect”, the member said, 

“that the motive behind the propaganda is to keep the Congress leaders locked up 

in iail during the war’^ . . . ,, , ,, ^ r -r 

The Bai Bahadur had no hesitation in saying that the Defence of India Act 
had been misused. The real position was sought to be hidden jjnder the plea that 
there were eleven Indian members on the Executive Couiicii. It is our misfortune 
that their number is being exploited to deceive the world regarding the true state 

of affairs in the country.” , . -r j- - 

The speaker also referred to the rate of Indianisation in the army and the 
differentiation shown to Indian oflicerB in the matter of rations. He concluded : 

“I hope that the Indian Connciliors will play an honourable part in securing 
India’s freedom and the Government will give up the propaganda stunts and face 

the realities of the situation”. . . *1^x1/-, 

Mr. R. R. Hadow (European Group) said ; “It is true that the Congress have 
for the present fallen from grace, but I have no doubt that they will rise again 
and create further mischief with the financial backing of certain Indian business 
magnates. Let it be clearly understood that we do not wish to leave^ India, We 
ask for no special treatment or concessions not granted to the citizens of the 
country. W"e hope to continue to assist the country to further advancement in all 
respects.” Referring to the demand for a National Government, Mr. Hadow said: “To 
change horses in mid-stream is always a hazardous operation, and should never 
be attempted except when, if successful, the result justifies the risk. But with an 
allegedly representative party showing no desiic to join with others in presenting 
a united front against the common enemy and the other major party standing 
aloof, it is impossible to form a truly National Government. In the interim, I 
would beseech all Indians to foiget their differences and to exeit every effort to the 
gaining of early and complete victory.” . 1 i t . i 1 . 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain doubted the benefits of the debate and blamed the 
Indian Members for not placing any constructive suggestion before the Council. 
The Indian Members should have evolvtd some foimiila which might have eased 
the present situation, if not solved the deadlock. He made bold to say that the 
test ot the present policy, whether it was successful or not, would come if the 
country was invaded by Japan, He also asserted that amongst the masses there 
was a great deal ot anti-Biitish feeling and “the piesent movement had 
accentuated this feeling”. Mr. Hussain condemned the disorders, and said that no 
Government worth its name could sunender to the challenge of open rebellion. 
The Congress took its decision without consulting any party, and in spite of the 
warnings given to it by leaders of the other parties,^ He, however, urged some 
steps to be taken immediately to secure the co-operation of at least those groups 
and paities which were ready for co-operation. He suggested that the 
Government should convene a conference of the members ^ of ^ the Central 
Legislature and evolve a formula for easing the piesent situation in the country. 
The formula so evolved should be submitted to the Viceroy for necessary action. 

Sardar Bahadur Sohha Singh wondered if it was a compliment to his commu- 
nity that the Leader of the House bad refrained from mentioning the part it had ' 
played in the present crisis, which bad enabled the Punjab to pass through these 
difficult days without any seiious and untoward incident. It would not be out of 
place to mention here the desire and determination of the community to merge- 
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itself in the nation as a whole and to stand for the integrity of India and to 
claim for non-Muslima the right of self-determination in all such areas in which 
they were not in majority in case it was conceded to others. He paid a tribute to 
Sir Jogendra Singh and said that the whole community was behind him. 

Mr. Padshah (Muslim League) blamed the Oovemment for the present dis- 
orders in the country, which, he asserted, were the direct result of pampering the 
Congress. Mr. Padshah said that the offer of Mr. Jinnah for whole-hearted co- 
operation still held good. 

24th. SEPTEMBER Sir Jogendra Singh. Member for Education, HiJalth and 
Lands opening the discussion to-day said ; 

“1 have listened to the debate with deep concern and a feeling of frustration. 
It would be futile at this stage for me to dissect the esreass of deplorable events. 
No Government can rejoice in these fateful da^jfS if it is compelled^ to maintain 
law and order, when all its energies should be directed in preparations to meet 
the perils, which it may be, at any moment, called u|X)n to face. 

“Nothing is lost ; indeed, everything would be gained if we face the realities, 
sink all party and communal differences and enter upon our heritage. We can 
then ask His Majesty’s Government to close this sorry chapter of misunderstand- 
ings, negotiations and declarations by a definite Act, and endow India with Purna 
Swaraj, By giving at once England can secure India as a willing partner in her 
struggle for survival. Would to God a wave of wisdom swept away the cobwebs 
of distrust and disbelief on both sides and between the eommunites in the 
realisation, in the words of Sadi, “that we are limbs of one another’ . Eveii Mr. 
Jinnah may see that he cannot create a holy land unless he sees in those amidst 
whom he lives the face of a brother. May I take this opportiniity of mentioning 
that 5Ir, Jinnah was wrong ? Muslim representation in the Aimy stands at 
32 per cent and the others provide the remaining G8 per cent. 

“Let Gandhiji worship at the shrine of non-violence and Mr. Jinnah sharpen 
his knife to carve out a Pakistan, but let the Central Legislature do the one thing 
that is needful, and act as the representative of millions who desire r>eaee and a 
better living, whose hearts throb in unison in thousands of villages who are aware 
that all religions teach that concord is a blessing and discord a curse, who, in 
spite of preachings which have been raging in full blast, have lived for centuries 
and live now as good neighbours. ^ ^ 

“Let us forget that there are such organisations as the Congress and the 
LeaguCf Let us no more waste our stock of emotions in vain pursuit of theories 
which have no relation to facts. Let the representatives of the Princes and the 
people come together and resolve the deadlock. Let them present a united demand 
for fulfilment of the promise, which was re-affirmed by the Prime Minister only 
the other day. My lips can utter no word of indifference regarding the aspiration 
of all the people of India. Let us work for the realisation of these aspirations. 

“My friend, the hon. Mr. Sapru, and other speakers have spoken of the eleven 
contemptibles who have joined the Government. My friend the hon. Mr. Sapru 
seems familiar with the writings of John Morley. He must have noted the contro- 
versy over the appointment of a single Indian to the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
Lord Linlithgow can, in any case, claim that he has secured an Indian majority 
iu his Executive Council, while the great positivist thinker and Liberal statesman 
could not reconcile himself to the appointment of a single Indian. 

‘T can assure the hon. Mr. Sapru that we hold these positions m trust I 
have not studied the Act or the Eules of Business, but I can affirm without any 
fear of contradiction, that we exercise all the powers which the Members of the 
Executive Council have exercised. Further, it is not our purpose, to make Bibles of 
the fading script of Eules, which may not suit the new complexion of the expanded 
Council. It shall be our endeavours, of all my colleagues, who think alike, to 
transform the Executive Council into a Cabinet, if yon also play your part, and 
endow us with power, but if you leave us in splendid isolation _ then 
you rob us largely of our powers to carry out your wishes. 
1 feel like asking in the words of G-halib, what kind of friends are these, who have 
turned into advisers and critic, they who ought to have been busy in translating 
their sympathy into action? • - • 

“I can assure you I have not come, in this last stage of my journey on this 
earth, to waste my days, but to serve my King and my country, to advocate to 
the best of my power the views of those whom I represent, to stand for the 
integrity of India, to utilise every opportunity to secure what the heart of India 
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desires and to make a larger happiness more universally possible. 

“May I say, with all humility, that the mantle of a Minister cannot 
cloud the spirit of a man who no longer wishes to please men but to 
please God.” 

Pandit H. N. Kunzrn paid a warm tribute to Sir Jogendra Singh for the tone and 
tenor of his speech. It showed, he said, that the Indian Members of the Council 
were fully alive to the situation in the country and were keeping the Viceroy 
well posted. While he recognised the duty of the Government to put down 
disorders, he emphasised it was also its duly to understand the causes which had 
manifested themselves in the form of the present disorders. He regretted that 
Sir M. Usman would not even accept the responsibility of raising the constitutional 
question in the Executive Council. 

After citing instances of what he characterised as excesses committed in the 
name of law and order,^ Pandit Kimzru pleaded that an impartial enquiry should 
be institued. He was not a Congressman, nor did he agree with Congress policy. 
Notwithstanding this, he repudiated the allegation that the object of the Congress 
was to invite Japan to India. As for the responsibility of the Congress for the 
present disturbances, he said the Congress leaders had been clapped into jail 
immediately after the meeting of the A. I* 0. 0. at Bombay and had no time 
even to inform their colleagues or followers of the Congress plans. The disturbances 
reflected the feeling of the country in respect of the present Government. He 
asserted that “when people rebelled it was not their fault but their misfortune.” 
The Government should realise their responsibility towards the people for whom 
they said they were trustees. 

The people had been exasperated by the policy of the British Government 
since the war. In the two expansions of the Govern or-GeneraPs Executive Coun- 
cil, for instance, the key portfolios were still retained for the Biitishers. All poli- 
tical groups in the country were unanimous in the demand for the transfer 
of power to Indians, but Bir Stafford Cripps declared, they should remember, 
that Defence would not be transferred even if there was a united demand 
for its transfer. ‘T have still to learn that the Muslim League is not 
for fi’eedom of the country or for transfer of power to Indians”, *he 
declared. The Congress and the Sapru Conference made similar demands and 
it was the refusal of the British Government 4to part with power that had led to 
the present upheaval. The British Government were carrying on intensive pro- 
paganda that it was the lack of unanimity amongst the Indians that stood in the 
way of their transferring power, but they had not yet declared that they would 
transfer power if there was unity amongst the Indian parties. 

Referring to the Pakistan demand, Pandit Kunzru wanted to know from the 
Muslim League what effect it would have on India as a whole, what would be the 
boundaries of the proposed Pakistan and whether the plebiscite would be for 
the Muslim population or for the entire population of an area. While on this 
subject, he hoped Indians would have patriotism enough to settle their 
differences. 

Referring to anti-Gandhi propaganda, Pandit Kunzru warned the Govern- 
ment that they would not succeed by such tactics. He made two constructive 
proposals. Firstly, he said that power must be transferred to Indians without 
delay, but, duiing the war, the power of veto m matters relating to Defence 
could be retained by the Viceroy. Secondly, the veto of the Viceroy in matters 
relating to the financial and economic field should be eliminated by coiiventions. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam (leader, Muslim League Party) criticised the recent 
speech of the Commander-in -Chief that India could be defended by armed forces. 
‘Tt is only we, the representatives of the recognised parties, who can pull you 
out of the present morass”, he declared. The expansion of the Executive 
Council, he said, had not helped the Government, nor was likely to help them. 

Referring to Pakistan, he welcomed the change in the attitude of Messrs. 
Kunzru and Sapru, and said that territorial readjustments were envisaged in the 
Lahore Resolution of the League. 

Pandit Kunzru : Why do you not define the territories pow ? 

Mr. Hoosain Imam : How can I define the territories unless the principle of 
self-determination is agreed to ? 

Proceeding, he said that the plebiscite in the areas concerned would be 
confined to Muslims only. Just as the Muslim minorities in the Hindu Home- 
lands would have no right to demand a plebiscite, in the same way and for the 
same reasons, the non- Muslim minorities would have no right of self-determination. 
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in tile Muslim Homelands, He wondered why the non -Muslims were so afraid of 
a Muslim plebiscite when, aecordinix to them, iar^e sections of Muslims, headed by 
Moulvi Eazliil Huq, Khan Bahadur Allah Bux and Mian Zaheeriiddin were with 
them and were opposed to the League. 

Pefeiring to the Congress, he said, that it was not representative of the whole 
of India, and the sooner it realised that fact, the better it would be for all 
concerned. The Congress had closed the door for negotiations by declaring that 
there could be no settlement unless the British quitted India. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam, referring to the present impasse, said that the refusal of 
the British to part with power was responsible for the deadlock. He demand^ a 
clear, unequivocal statement that the British were prepared to transfer power to 
the representatives of the recognised parties. “Mere expansion of the Council and 
Indianisation without transfer of responsibility will not meet the case. We must 
have the power to regulate and check the members of the Government.” 

Referring to Mr. Hadow’s claim that horses could not be changed in midstream, 
he asked whether Britain was not in midstream after the fall of France when 
there was a change in the Prime Ministership in that country. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam blamed the Congress for not reaching a settlement 
with the Muslims before launching the movement. ^We would have been in 
jail with the Congressmen to-day and our demand would have been irresistible”, 
he declared. Mr. Imam reminded the Government that the Muslims w’ere out of 
the Congress movement to-day because of the League and deserved better of 
Mr. Churchill than the mere right of self-expression. He also criticised the 
Government for its unprepared ness to meet the Congress challenge, but said 
that as he was not consulted by the Government or the Congress, he refused 
to apportion blame for the present disorders to any party. 

Sir J. P. Srivaslava, Member for Civil Defence, speaking as the youngest 
member of the Executive Council, said that the Indian Members had made every 
endeavour to resolve the deadlock. It was true that their efforts had not yet 
succeeded. He took the opportunity to explain the position of the Executive 
Council. He said that under the Act of 1919, they were not allowed to initiate 
measures for constitutional progress. They could not frame a constitution affecting 
themselves and never had the Council initiated such fa step with the probable 
exception of the Muddiman report. The Act made this clear. “But I do not 
say that the Executive Council cannot use its influence. I can say, without any 
fear of contradiction, that we are treated most liberally and never has there been 
any occasion when the Governor-General has turned down our advice. We are 
allowed to function as a composite Cabinet, and what the law does not permit, 
has been allowed by conventions and practice. 

“I am under an oath of secrecy and cannot divulge the secrets of the 
Council. I may however add that we are not oblivious to the conditions in the 

country. We are convinced that something must be done. Members of the 

Council can be of great help when the demand for a National Government is 
made. I, however, wish that speeches made in the Council were made not here 
but outside. It weakens our stand. We are up against communal and other 
dissensions. A National Government has no room for sectional or communal 
dissensions and unless we have a Congress-League settlement, we are helpless. 

I recently used my influence to persuade the Mahasabha to try to reach a 
settlement with the Muslim League and other parties. I assure you that the 
Indian Members are at your bid and call. We regard you as our masters. But 
you must come to us with a definite united command, and I assure you that we 
will carry out your orders”. 

Referring to the efforts of the Government to reach a settlement. Sir Jwala 
Prasad said that soon after the outbreak of the war, the Viceroy invited Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to strengthen the home front. His Excellency made 
certain proposals for setting up a representative Executive at the Centre. According 
to his information, Mahatma Gandhi demanded the right to nominate all the 

members to the Council. To this, the Viceroy could not agree, nor would the 

52 leading public men whom the Viceroy had consulted. Soon after, the Congress 
Ministries resigned. This Sir Jwala Prasad regarded as the biggest blunder of 
the Congress, for otherwise they would have influenced the British Government 
a great deal and some way might have been found to end the deadlock. He 
also regretted that the Congress did not accept the Federation scheme. If they 
had accepted Federation, the bogey of Pakistan might not have been created. 
The August Offer and the Ciipps Proposals were two more steps taken to reach 
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a settlement, but both, the attempts failed. The Cripps Offer was made, he 
said, to placate the Congress and the League. 

Referring to the present disturbances, Sir Jwala Prasad said that soon 
after his arrival at New Delhi, he was informed that the Congress was 
making preparations to launch a mass movement. ‘^We were faced with a 
life and death struggle. With Japan threatening from the East and Hitler 
from the West, we could not take risks. We had no alternative but to take 

action against the Congress leaders. But the steps then taken were not designed 
to be punitive or vindictive. We were all agreed that minimum force should 

be used and the Congress leaders should be treated with all respect and 

comfort. Things, however, had turned out differently.” 

Mr. Parker (European Group) said that a few weeks ago a major 
political party announced its intention to organise a rebellion. In most 
countries the Government would immediately have arrested and probably shot 
the leaders of such an organisation. The Congress seemed to him to have chosen 
their time to stir up rebellion. It is always easier to excite the masses 
at times when food is difficult to obtain and expensive when it is obtainable. 
The Congress, however, must have known that the unfortunate people whom 
they were urging to damage communications, would themselves be the first and 
greatest sufferers. The second important result of their rebellion was to 
reduce the efficiency of war efiorfc. It was therefore clearly in the interests 

of the people of India and of the United Nations for the Government to 
take the preventive measures they did, and he doubted if anyone of them 
placed in similar situation would have delayed the action longer. 

Referring to the immediate future, Mr. Parkar said that “there cannot, 
for the time being, be any suitable recipient of the powers which it is 
urged should be transferred. Perhaps, the best hope of changing this position 
lies in some of those now, and for some time past, acting as the controlling 
forces of the Congress party being replaced by others, including, I hope, some 
of the able men who have taken part in the Congress activities in the past.” 

Winding up the debate, Sir Mahomed Usman said that there were no strong 
reasons to assume that excessive force was used by the police and the military. 
Therefore, there would be no enquiry into their conduct. *‘The hon’ble Mr. Sapru 
said that in quelling the disturbances, Nazi methods were adopted, I would like 
to assure the House that Nazi methods were never adopted by the British 
Government in the administration of this country at any time.* If they had 
been Nazi-minded, they would not have brought parliamentary institutions 
like the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State into existence nor 
allowed a discussion on the present situation. If to-day, barring the Congress, 
the whole eoiintry stands behind the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war, (Mr. Sapru : Nonsense) it is due to the sense of British justice and 
fairplay which they have introduced into the administration of this country. 

The hon'ble Mr. Bapru had, Sir M. Usman continued, condemned the speceh 
of Mr. Churchill, pleaded for the abolition of the India Office and condemned 
the attitude of Sir Stafford Cripps. They all knew that when Sir Stafford Oiipps, 
well-known for his sympathy with the political aspirations of India and a great 
friend of the Congress, came to India and carried on his talks with all the important 
political parties, he discovered that the real object of the Congress was to get 
unlimited power for itself. “Mr. Amery had been trying to protect in any political 
settlement the interests of the Muslim community, the Depressed Classes and the 
Princes and other interests. For this offence his office should be abolished. Instead 
of being grateful to the Prime Minister for making the Cripps proposals as the 
settled policy of the British Crown and Parliament "he is condemned, because he 
spoke the bitter truth that the Congress does not represent the whole Indian 
nation. When the Muslims have all practically gone out of the Congress and have 
come under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah, the Congress has lost its national 
characteristic. If further evidence of this is needed, you will find that the Muslims 
throttghout India obeyed the mandate of Mr. Jinnah and completely abstained 
from joining the present civil disobedience movement,” he declared. 

Quoting extracts from the speeches of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India on the future of India, Sir M. Usman said that the resolution of 
the political problem lay in Indians’ hands. If they did not agree among them- 
selves and did not show any sprit of give and take, why blame the British 
Government? 
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Allocai'ion of Defence Expenditure 

?^th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council to-day passed five official Bills and a 
non offloial measure as recently passed by the Legislative Assembly. It rejected, by 

22 to 11 votes, Mr. Iltjosatn Irnam^s resolution urging that for the apportionment of war 
expenditure be^een His Majesty's Uovernment and the Government of India, a new 
basis be framed m consultation with the repiescntatives of the parties in the Central 
Legislature. 

The official Bills included two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code, a Bill 
to amend the Lubber Control Act, a Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act 

and the Repealing and Amending Bill. Ihe non -official Bill, which was BponiK>red 
by Mr. P. 2V". Supru was designm to confer supplemental powers on the Federal 
Court. 

Speaking on his resolution regarding allocation of Defence expenditure, Mr. 
Hoosain Imam declared that the questions involved in the financial settlement 
were of such vital importance to India that they could not but demand their 
right to be consulted before a final agreement was reached. Analysing India's ease 
he said that although British troops were stationed in Egypt, that country did not 
contribute any money towards their cost. He explained that, in the case of Elgypt, 
the cost was not apportioned on a geographical basis but on the basis of the 
interests the army garrison served. Lhe capacity of the county to meet the cost 
of the defence measures was another factor taken into consideration in apportioning 
the cost of the Egyptian defences, 'ihe speaker pointed out the case of the 
American army in India which was cost-free to India and said that he saw no 
reason why Britain should not treat India on the same basis. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam also claimed that had the Indian army been raised by a 
National Government its cost might have been nearly half of the present cost. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hoosain Imam said that he did not agree with the Congress 
that India was not a parb/ to this war and, therefore, should not be called upon 
to make any contribution towards its cost. Having made his position clear, he 
claimed that India was vitally concerned in regard to the quantum and method of 
of apportionment of the defence ex^wditure. Deducing from the Egyptian au^ogy, 
he said that the army in India, both British and Indian, was maintained both for 
Indian and Imperial ilefeuce. ‘‘India to-day was the base for operations against 
Japan and against Germany and it was only right that India's expenditure should 
be in accordance with her own needs. The new situation demanded a new 
aiTangement. Lastly, the lesolution demanded consultation with the Legislature before 
the agreement was finalised. 

The resolution was opposed by Sir A, P, Pairo and supported by Messrs. P. iV. 
Sapru and H. N. Eunzru, Sir A, P. Fatro held that the resolution was redundant 
as, in his opinion, it was premature to disturb the existing agreement. As for the 
demand for consultation , Sir A. P. Patro said that there was already a Standing 
Finance Committee, which could always be consult ed by the Government 

Mr. P. N. Sapru declared that there was no desiie on their part to escape a 
legitimate share of defence expenditure. The issue before them was what was a 
legitimate and reasonable share. He wanted the Finance Member to give an 
assurance that the Government would take into their confidence the representa- 
tives or leaders of parties in the Central Legislature before an irrevocable and final 
decision was reached. If they came to the House with their minds already made 
up, any discussion would only be of an academical nature. 

Mr. JSapru proceeding said : “During the last three days, we had been 
listening to the mighty achievements of the Indian members of the Executive 
Council as to what they have done and what they could not do. I trust that the 
financial questions under discussion are not beyond their purview and that they 
would use their full weight to reach a settlement in the best interests of India 
and also that they will lend their support to our demand for consultation.” 

Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru said that the principle on which the 
present agreement was based, speaking in the abstract, was not open to criticism. 
The system of apportionment, however, he said, was very important. Want of a 
system during the last war had disastrous results for India. In determining the 
apportionment, it was natural that the representatives of the people should desire 
to he consulted- He admitted that there was a Standing Finance Committee, 
but that body had no representation of the Council of State on it. After referring 
to the Chatfield recommendations and their bearing on the financial capacity of 
India, Pandit Kunzru said that the war budget had increased from 6^ crores in 
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1940-41 to Es, 81 crores in the current year. He particularly wanted the Finance 
Member to indicate how the defence expenditure of the countries situated like 
India was financed. He said that the Finance Member had already announced 
in the Central Legislative Assembly that he would provide them an opportu- 
nity to express their views if there w^as any new basis of agreement. He 
wanted to be consulted before any new basis was arrived at. 

Lastly, Pandit Kunzru enquired what would be the financial or other 
implications of the Lease and Lend supplies from the U. S. A. He referred 
to the recent statement that the supplies were not a mere gift and there would 
be some qmd pro quo. 

Sir Joremy Baistnan observed that any discussion regarding the financial 
position of the country and regarding its capacity must, to a large extent, be 
either abstract or unrelated to the current situation, if it took place at a time 
other than ^e Budget Session when complete figures would be available and 
would be presented to the House. That was his first difficulty. A second and 
even more acute difficulty was that the whole sutnect of the defence financial 
relations between the Government of India and His Majesty’s Government was 
at present under consideration by the Government of India and in those 
circumstances it was virtually impossible for him to make any useful 
statement. The facts, he said, had all been presented to his Indian colleagues in the 
Executive Council, who were in full possession of the whole pbject ; and 
nobody need have any apprehension whether they would fully exercise influence 
in securing an arrangement which was satisfactory to this country. Even if 
there were any doubts about his own anxiety to protect Indian interests to the 
utmost, he might say that the present constitution of the Government would 
make it impossible for any dereliction of duty of that kind to take place. 

The Finance Member said that he would ask the supporters of the resolu- 
tion to consider whether, in all circumstances, they would commit themselves to 
a definite recommendation that a new basis of some kind should be framed. 
Might it not be that, on a review of all the circumstances, and, particularly if they 
had knowledge of the point of view taken by the other principal party in this 
matter— His Majesty’s Government — all their efforts would be concentrated on 
endeavouring to maintain the present basis ? 

The question of consultation with the House must, as he had pointed out in 
the Assembly, depend on the nature of the decisions which the Government of 
India were disposed to adopt. If the Government/ of India were contemplating or 
were faced with the possibility of a new type of liability or something which went 
beyond the principles of the existing settlement, then, it would undoubtedly be 
ground for considering, whether, at that stage, legislature should not be given an 
opportunity^ to express its views on such a departure or such a new liability. 
But if the situation were otherwise, it would not necessarily follow that a useful 
discussion would take place before the Budget Session. He had already indicated 
in the other place that the Government of India would consider the desirability of 
issuing a statement sufficiently in advance of the Budget Session to enable members 
to consider its implications befoie they actually came lo deal with the budget. 

As regards the question of Lend-Lease, the Finance Member read extracts 
from President Eoosevelt’s fifth report to the Congress, particularly the passage in 
which the President observed : “If each country devotes roughly the same fraction 
of its national production to the war, then, the financial burden of war is dis- 
tributed equally among the United Nations in accordance with their ability to 
pay: and although the nations richest in resources are able to make larger contribu- 
tions, the claim of war against each is relatively the same. Such a distribution of 
the financial costs of war means that no nation will grow rich from the war 
effort of its Allies (Cheers)”. 

The Finance Member remarked that whatever might be the final position 
in regard to the financial settlement between India and His Majesty’s Government, 
India would certainly not secure less than what would be her due under the 
application of this principle enunciated by President Eoosevelt. (Hear, hear.) 
But, that might not be the whole story. It might be that India would find some 
difficulty about subscribing fully to that principle. India might find that for 
her contribution to the war to be evaluated under the principles enunciated by 
the President would involve a heavier burden than she was prepared to contemplate. 
He hoped that, in the light of his remarks, members would come to the conclusion 
that, if they wished to helf) the Governnaent of India to secure the most satisfactory 
ultimate allocation of the defence charges, they should not press the resolution. 
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Mr, Hoosaia Imam declared that the Finance Blember was conciliatory, but 
evasive. The issue before them was whether they had the right to be consult. 
The Finance Member had evaded that issue. Proceeding, he said that he faiM to 
understand how the Government could avoid a new basis for the agreement. “The 
old basis is out of date and vague. It depends on ehieidations, and interpretations 
by the War Office. We want something more definite and precise.’^ He made it 
clear that India would never agree to a fifty-fifty basis as it would place a 
disproportionate burden on her. He further maintained that the whole imsis of 
defence expenditure had been altered by the war situation in the Far East and 
the Near East. 

The Finance Member said tliat if the Hoiionrable Member's complaint was 
that no supplementary budget had been presented he had to say that such course 
was not practicable, without proper estimates of the revenue position,and he had 
no such estimates. 

Mr. Hoosam Imam said that he protested against the policy of denial. 
‘'Yesterday, we were asked to come up with a united demand. We have made a 
united demand to-day, wi^ no better results. The Government by their j»oiiey is 
throwing their friends into the lap of non -co-operators. With their present 
policy, it is useless to keep up the farce of the Central Legislature. It is better 
that the farce is ended and the Legislature abolished. The Government could 
carry on with the advice and consultations of the eleven gentlemen of the 
Executive Council.” 

The Council divided, and the resolution was rejected by 22 votes to 11. 
The House then adjourned till Monday the 28th. September. 

XT. K. C. Ooeporation’c AcriviriES. 

28th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council to-day discussed non-official resolutions. 
It adopted the resolution of Mr. P. N. Sapru, “inviting the attention 
of the Governor-General in Council to the widespread apprehensions among the 
commercial community in India at the alletred arrowing monopolist activities of 
the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation in' India and elsewhere so far as 
the export and import trade of this country is concerned and recommends to him 
to take all proper steps to allay these apprehensions with all convenient speed.” 
Mr. Sapru, moving the resolution, said that his main object, as far as the opera- 
tive part of the resolution was concerned, was to enable the Government to make 
a comprehensive statement on the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation. Mr. Sapru said that in business circles the Corporation has been regarded 
as the second East India Company, and he wanted to know what were its aims, 
objects, the authority under which it worked and the manner of its operations. 
According to his information, the Corporation was set up> to organise British trade 
in the Balkans and subsequently in the countries in the East. His Majesty’s 
Government contributed the whole of its capital. With the backing of the British 
Government, it was alleged that the Corporation enjoyed a privileged position in 
India and was able to obtain favourable treatment from Commerce, Supply and 
War Transport Departments of the Central Government. 

The speaker pointed out that the Indian traders had built up a position for 
themselves in the countries of the Middle East, and he saw no reason why the 
Government of India should be a party to the export of goods to those countries 
through the Corporation and over the head of the regular Indian trade channels. 

Mr. Sapru gave details of various items of export and said that sugar was 
exported to Iran through the Corporation under conditions which resulted, in 
large profits for the Corporation. It was apprehended, he said, that Indian 
traders would lose their trade to the Corporation in due course, and it was the 
duty of the Government to remove their apprehensions. 

Mr. Sapru said that international trade was getting mixed up with politics, 
and unless the Government of India took the necessary steps, Indian merchants 
would be elbowed out in the markets of the world. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsarandas, supporting the resolution, wanted to know why 
India had been singled out for the activities of the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation and why the Government permitted the Corporation to make large 
profits by purchasing goods at controlled prices through the agency of the Govern- 
ment Departments. Similarly, he was surprised that shipping freight was made 
available to the Corporation. It took over 30 years, he said, for the Indian 
traders to build connections in the markets of the Middle East and now the Indian 
Govaxnmint were undoing their good work by assisting the Corporation. He 
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regarded this as another example of racial discrimination and urged the Govern- 
ment to make a stand for Indian interests, 

Mr. Hoosain Imam further supported the resolution. He said that the 
Government was always on the side of big Indian business, when there was a 
conflict of interests between the big and small Indian business. The Government 
however, invariably favoured the big British business as against the big Indian 
business. As for the British Government, the Government of India were its 
subordinate branch. He asserted that it was the right of his country to be protected 
against all onslaughts either from the British or foreign interests. Governmental or 
otherwise. Mr. Imam, proceeding, raised the specific issue of finance and asked 
how the trade with Bussia was being financed and how the commercial activities 
of the IJnited Kingdom Commercial Corporation were being financed. “I know how 
anxious the British Government are to wipe out our sterling balances now held in 
London, by fair or foul means and we have to take special care to protect them 
and prevent their being frittered away,” he declared. 

Mr. Hooaain Imam said that the Beseive Bank was helping the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation by methods which could be regarded as a sort 
of subsidy to that Corporation. He also criticised the policy of exporting food 
grains to countries like Ceylon, which had never treated Indian nationals fairly. 
The speaker asked the Indian Members of the Council whether the question 
had come before them and what had been their attitude to it. He urged that 
they should take up this matter in the Executive Council, if they had not been 
consulted so far. 

Pandit Hiidaynath Kunxru claimed that'^it was natural that there should be 
apprehensions amongst the Indian businessmen, when an organisation of the type 
of the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, with the backing qt the British 
Government was endeavouring to expand British trade in the Middle East and other 
countries. As for sugar, the speaker said that it came to the same thing, whether 
sugar was sold to the British Ministry of Food and the Corporation acted as mere 
transporters, or it was sold direct to the Corporation. The effect as far India was 
concerned, was the same namely that sugar was purchased here at low rates 
and was sold in Iran at comparatively very high rate. 

Pandit Kunzru wanted to know the functions of the Middle East Supply 
Mission and what relation it had with the United Kidgdom Commercial Corporation. 
He also enquired why the Supply Department did not deal direct with the Middle 
East Supply Mission, As for tea, it had been said on behalf of the Government 
that the total exportable tea had been purchased by the British Ministry of Food. He 
hoped that it would not be another case of sugar exports fiom India referred earlier 
by him. Pandit Kunzru asked why an organisation similar to the United Kingdom 
Commercial^ Corporation had not been started by the Government of India to 
expand Indian tiade abroad. Such an organisation, he said, would have brought 
Indian businessmen in direct touch with business inteiests abroad. 

The Commerce Secretary. Sir Alan Lloyd, said that the Government would 
be willing toj accept the resolution if the mover agreed to the addition of the word 
‘alleged^ before “growing monopolist activities” in the resolution, 

Mr. Sapru accepted the amendment. 

Sir Alan Lloyd, proceeding, said that the Government had received a letter 
from the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry on the subject. 
The Government intended to give a detailed reply to that letter and he said that 
they would have no objection to their reply published in the press. 

Referring to the resolution, Sir Alan wanted the Council to distinguish 
between war-time trade and post-war period trade and said there was no intention 
to set up another East India Company, or make the Corporation a permanent 
organisation for post-war trade. His Majesty ^s Government had taken upon 
themselves the responsibility for the supplies in the Middle East countries, and 
instead of securing these supplies through a State Department, they were doing 
it through the Coporation which was another name for a Governmental Department. 
The Corporation was not a profit-making body and supplies were organised through 
it because, left to private trade, it would liave led to maldistribution. The Corporation 
was a war organisation and there was no intention to make it permanent. It ia 
purely a Government show and its members worked in honorary capacity. The 
Corporation was working on expense basis. 

The Commerce Department, Sir Alan declared, watched the activities of the 
Corporation with almost jealousy. It was their business to protect? the interests 
of Indian trade and help Indian business to develop to its utmost capacity. 
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There was no question of their willingly ^surrendering.'' The Gorernmeiit's attitude 
was that nothing should unduly interfere with Indian trade and even when the 
purchases were made by the tJ. K. C. O. they were done through ordinary Indian 
trade channels. The Government gave certain facilities in regard to war su implies 
while no special facilities were accorded in respect of non-war supplies. It was 
for the war supplies, for instance, that the riupply Department made purchases 
fiom the raaiket rates. As for the Middle East Supply Centre, it was a Govern men c 
organisation engaged in the direction of supplies and not in trade. 

In conclusion. Sir Alan said that the problem was not of such a gigantic mag- 
nitude to warrant a full-dress debate by the Council. He explained that during 
the last three months the total exports through the U. K. C. O. amounted to only 
10 per cent of the total trade to the countries of the Middle East, while the 
remainder 90 per cent was carried by Indian merchants. In the case of sugar, 
the U. K, C. G. only acted as transporteis, the British Government having 
purchased the sugar from India. Sir Alan reiterated tnat there was |no intention 
to oust Indian businessmen from the exfiort trade of India. 

The Council adopted the resolution as amended by Sir Alan Lloyd. 

Modification of Press Restriction 

Pandit H. K. Kunzru next m ived the hdlowing resolution : — 

‘^The Council recommends to the Govern or-General-in -Council that the 
restrictions imposed on the Press which have given rise to serious dissatisfaction 
should be modified so as to take fuller account of the rights of the Press and 
the public and that, in particular, precensorship of news reports and statements 
should be abolished except in so far as it may be necessary for military 
purposes.” 

Pandit Kunzru said that the resolution was of importance not merely to 
the Press, but also to everyone who lived ia this country. He might go further 
and say it was not merely of national importance but of international importance, 
for it was of the utmost importance at the present time that the Allied coun- 
tries should be as much in touch with one another as possible. The result of 
the restrictions might be to make the country, as a whole, feel that it was 
surrounded by a wall which cut if off from the outside would. 

Pandit Hunzru traced the origin of the system of Press-advising 
started in 1940, in order to afford guidance to correspondents, and went on to 
describe the various stages through which the system passed until now Fresa- 
advising had become practically compulsory. The original system, however, had 
worked fairly satisfactorily ; so had the subsequent system of consultation in regard 
to statements of important persons. The Government, while admitting that a large 
body of Editors had discharged their duties with a due sense of responsibility 
and in such a way as not to impede the war effort, said that there had been a 
small but diminishing section of the Press, which unfortunately did not show 
it was alive to its responsibilities. The t?tai>ding Committee of the Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, however, expressed the opinion, that the complaint of the 
Government was in no small measure due to the failure of several Provincial 
Governments to honour the Delhi Agreement. Pandit Eunzru referred to the in- 
stance of the United Provinces Government, which took action against the 
National Herald and the Sainik. Whatever the faults were of these newspapers, 
he submitted, there was no reason why the advice of the Press Advisory 
Committees — constituted under the Delhi Agreement — should not have been sought 
and why action should not have been taken, after giving the Committees an 
opportunity to exercise the normal influence. 

During the last few months, Pandit Hunzru, proceeding said, the Government 
of India, not satisfied with the power of the Provincial Governments and their 
refusal to consult the Advisory Committees, began to tighten up the arrangements 
for the control of the Press by the imposition of Press restrictions and by letting 
the system of consultation diminish in importance. In a letter '.written by him 
to the President of the Newspaper Editors' Conference, Sir Richard Tottenham 
admitted there was only a diminishing section of the Pi ess which had given 
cause for complaint, but he went on to make suggestions which made it appear 
that Press advising was practically compulsory. 

Further tightening of press restrictions came after the All-India Congress 
Committee passed its resolution of August 8, continued the speaker. The 
Government then prohibited the publication of news unless it was derived from 
official sources, three news agencies and correspondents regularly employed by 
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the newspaper concerned. Editors of newspapers were also warned on August 
10 against opposing measures taken by the Government to deal with the mass 
movement. This warning, said the Pandit, showed more eloquently than the 
restrictions, the spirit and temper in which the Government of India meant to 
insist on the observance of the restrictions. It was true that Sir G. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar tried to clear up the position at a Press Conference that all that the 
Government desired was that no Editor should follow a line which would foment 
trouble or create unnecessary feeling against the measures adopted by the Government. 
The assurance given by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar did not go a long way to 
satisfy the Press. The Information and Broadcasting Department, said the 
speaker, was outwardly an independent Department, but in reality carried out 
the policy of the Home Department. The Pandit asked why the Department, 
which was responsible for the restrictions, did not itself come forward to 
explain those restrictions. 

The restrictions, the Pandit proceeded, created serious dissatisfaction ; the 
Standing Committee of the Editors^ Conference protested against it and submitted 
a representation. The restrictions were found irksome by foreign correspondents 
also. There was censorship not merely of news relating to the disturbances 
published in the country, but with regard to news sent out of the country and 
news coming from those countries to India. Generally speaking, messages ^giving 
the nationalist point of view were Press-advised to the last stage and important 
passages were deleted, so that they might fail to convey a true picture of the 
state of things existing in the country. Similarly Press comments from America 
and England of a pro-Indian character were not allowed to be published in 
India. An instance was President Roosevelt’s reference to the applicability of 
the Atlantic Charter to all nations. He asked why adverse American 
comments were allowed to be published without let or hindrance in the Indian 
Press and favourable comments of the Chinese Press were not allowed to be 
published. The Home Department, he declared, should realise it was dealing 
wi^ citizens and not with aliens. 

So great was the severity' of the restrictions, the speaker further pointed 
out, that not merely Indian correspondents but foreign correspondents sent a 
joint memorandum to the Viceroy complaining of the system. It was also under- 
stood that one or two American correspondents went out of India for the purpose 
of giving America a true account of the situation in the country. 

After the Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference expressed dissatis- 
faction with the restrictions, the Government of India invited a deputation of 
the Committee to meet them. At this Conference it was alleged by the 
Government of India that they succeeded in getting the agreement of the 
Standing Committee to the institution of pre-censorship of all news. Yet, from 
the correspondence which took place between Sir Richard Tottenham and 
Mr. K. Srinivasan, it was perfectly clear that the Standing Committee never 
agreed to wholesale pre-censorship. Finding the Government of India were 
adamant and not prepared to trust the newspapers to discharge their responsibility 
fairly, the Committee, as a way of getting relief from the severe restrictions, 
agreed to pre-censorship only of news belonging to certain categories, not all 
categories. Sir Richard Tottenham undoubtedly stated in his reply that the 
Home Department were not prepared to make any such distinctions. But, said 
the Pandit, while the Government of India had the power to insist on their own 
restrictions, they could not in fairness claim that the system had the consent of 
the Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference. The Convener of the Standing 
Committee had denied and Mr. Srinivasan, the President of the Conference had 
supported this denial. The Government, said the Pandit, could use their authority 
and prevent a fair and accurate picture of the state of things in the country being 
known to the people of the country and outside, but they bad no right to twist facts 
and make it appear that they had popular consent for the measures imposed on 
the Press. The Pandit gave instances of what he termed unfair Press-advising. He 
referred to some instructions issued to the Press in Delhi, one, for instance, against 
the publication of names of persons arrested in connection with the movement. 

Sir Richard Tottenham^ intervening, indicated that these instructions were 
confidential. 

Pandit Kunzru asked if the Press was a private concern and was it Sir 
Bichard Tottenham’s contention that the people concerned were not to make 
representations to the representatives of the people ? If so, where were they to go ? 
Did ’.it mean that while the Home Department could crush the Press, the Press 
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was not to have the right even of complaining of their hardships to members of 
the House ? He was not reading out the exact words from these instructions. 
That ought to satisfy the Home Secretary. 

Pandit Kunzru went on to refer to the action taken against the Benares Hindu 
University. Not a word relating to this serious incident had been allowed to 
reach the public. Was there an iota of justice in this ? The Government owed it, 
in fairness to the Hindu community, to allow the news to be published. 

The existing system of restrictions, the speaker said, was working in such a 
way that the people and the Press felt that the Government of India were not 
meiely controlling the publication of news which might be of military Importance 
or tend to promote disorder, but also suppressing news relating to the Nationalist 
movement and the excesses commitea in suppressing the movement. They 
prevented accurate news relating to the state of things prevailing in this country 
from reaching America, China and Britain herself. That was the most serious 
charge that one could bring against the Government of India’s policy. Without 
refusing to recognise the extraordinary character of the present times, he brought 
this charge against the Government. He hoped that the debate would immediately 
lead to a change in the attitude of the Government of India. He hoped that 
before long the Government would realise they were creating great distrust and 
dissatisfaction and by using unfair methods and preventing this country and the 
world_ at large from getting an objective and accurate picture of the state of things 
prevailing in this country, the Government were turning against them even those 
who deplored the policy of the Congress. 

At the conclusion of Pandit Kunzru s speech, the House adjourned. 

29th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Dalai, Mr. P. N. Sapru and Mr, Hoomin Imam 
took part in to-day’s debate and Sir Eichard Tottenham replied on behalf of the 
Government. Mr. Dalai, suppoitiug the resolution, recognised that some restrictions 
were necessary on the liberty of the Press during the war and in times of disorder, 
but the limits of those restrictions should not exceed those meant for military 
purposes, and there was substance in the demand that there should be no pre- 
censorship of news reports and statements. In the face of the severe control 
over the happenings in India how, he asked, were the public to form an estimate 
of the situation ? A more ominous aspect of the situation was the tendency of 
certain Provincial Governments to start their own newspapers, for instance, in 
Bihar, where there was a complete black-out of private newspapers. He failed to 
see how the Government of India could permit such a development, and he hoped 
that the mischief would be nipped in the bud. The situation required that 
responsible newspapers should have the utmost freedom and be encouraged to 
co-opeiate in the task of restoring peace in the land 

Mr. P. N. Sapra referred to one result of the restrictions and said that 
people did not believe anything written in the Press, but thought that the 
disturbances were of a much greater magnitude than the Government wanted the 
people to believe. From the people’s point of view, it was essential that the 
United Nations, whose success we ardently desired and^ with whom we were 
prepared to co-operate, should know the exact truth and nothing but the truth. 

Mr. Sapru referred to Mahatma Gandhi^s speech at the A. I. C. O. in which 
for half an hour the Mahatma dwelt on his personal relations wtih the Viceroy 
and said these relatious were even more cordial than with Lord Halifax. Even 
those portions of Mahatma Gandhi’s speech, said Mr. Sapru, had not been allowed 
to be published in full in India. Sir Kichard Tottenham apparently did not think 
that these compliments to the Viceroy should be broadcast. Mr. Sapru asked why 
no Member for Information and Broadcasting had been appointed even seven weeks 
after Sir G. F. Eamaswami Aiyar’s resignation, and why no Standing Commit to 
of the House had been associated with the Information Department. Was it 
because the Home Department wanted to muzzle the Press ? "Was it the 
Government of India’s wish to see more newspapers shut down in this country ? 

Mr. Hoosain Imam said that most thinking people in India would like to 
hell) the Government in preventing the spread of the fire. In these difficult 
times, the Government were justified in putting some restraint on the Press ; and 
the Press would be wrong if it fought for its liberty, for, in order to save the 
greater liberty, it was essential that the smaller liberty should be given up ; but 
there was a limit beyond which it was not right or proper that either the Govern- 
ment or the Press should go. While Sir Eichard Tottenham might not personally 
be responsible for all the actions on the Press censors, yet the Home Department 
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could not remain inactive in tbe face of actions which went against their policy. 
The samplefi cited before the House and in the Press did make out a case that 
the Press Advisers were using their powers in an improper manner. At this 
juncture, the Government should try to get the support of the citizens, and if it 
were not possible to get that support, the least that the Government could do was 
to avoid a conflict with the people as much as possible. When the Press complained 
of certain restrictions,* how did it happen that more stringent restrictions had 
been imposed ? He could nofc understand the present situation in which the 
Editors said that there was no agreement on the imposition of the present 
restrictions, while the Government said there was an agreement on them. 

Sir Richard Tottenham began by remarking that the mover had referred 
to certain matters which went beyond the scope of the Home Department ; but 
as he was answering on behalf of the Government, he would comment on those 
matters also. 

The mover had referred to Press-advising and had given examples of what 
to the speaker seemed unintelligent press-advising. That was not the concern of 
the Home Department ; and in so far as those examples might be indicative of 
undue zeal on the part of Press Advisers, Sir Kichard had no doubt that the 
Information Department, which was the department eoncorned, would be prepared 
to look into the matter and issue such instructions as might be necessary. 

Reatrictions on foreign correspondents, again, was not a Home Department 
matter. That department had no power whatever to control messages of Foreign 
Correspondents. They came under Military Censors ; and the operation of Military 
Censorship must for very good reasons be kept secret. Sir Richard reminded the 
House that press messages leaving this country left by the beam wireless and they 
could therefore be heard by the enemy. That aspect of the matter must be borne 
in mind by Military Censors. 

As regards reference to complaints made by Foreign Correspondents, Sir 
Biohard qiioted from an interview given to the A* I. R. by the Correspondent of 
the International JSfewa^ a well-known man, who stated that there was nothing 
unusual about the ‘‘brigands of the blue pencil” in India; and that during the 
five days of the A. I. 0. 0. meeting in Bombay, for instance, the censorship was as 
intelligent and liberal as he had ever seen in any country. 

The allegation that a message giving President Roosevelt’s speech had been 
interfered with by the authorities in India had been made some time ago and 
was very carefully investigated. Sir Richard assured the House that in no 
utterance by President Roosevelt have had one single word been altered by any 
authority in this country. The Government were completely unable to find the 
origin of this allegation. 

Sir Richard went on to give the assurance that any action that the Govern- 
ment might have felt compelled to take with regard to the Press had not been 
taken light-heartedly, but after weighing most carefully what the Govern- 
ment regarded as public interest on the one hand and the rights of the 
Press on the other. Everybody knew the importance of the Press and the 
very great influence it wielded and the Government were not so unintelligent 
as not to know at least the expediency of maintaining good relations 
with the Press. Especially in the Home Department, he maintained, the 
policy had been and always would be to maintain and If possible to 
improve those relations. He also honestly believed that ever since the 

Advisory Committee Bystem was introduced nearly two years ago, what- 
ever the difliculties and setbacks it might have encountered, that system 
had produced one result, at least, of outstanding value to both the 
parties. It had brought representatives of the Government and the Press 
into personal contact across the table, and closer and more intimate 
personal relations bad thus been established. He paid a tribute to the 
great help and understanding that the Government had received from many 
eminent editors and said that the Government and the editors had got 

to know each other better and respect each other’s point of view. 

Moreover, the Government of India had had the benefit since the beginning 
of the war of two gentlemen as Chief Press Advisers, who were liked, respected 
and trusted by all editors in the country. Sir Richard proceeded to remind 
the House that the subject ’‘Books. Newspapers and Presses” occurred in the 
Concurrent Legislative List, which meant that both Central and Provincial Legislatures 
were competent to make laws on that subject ; but the administi’ation of the 
law was a provincial concern ; that the Central Government might and did 
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policy to the Provincial Governments, but the Provincial 

brovemments must be left to carry out the fx>liey aod to wdgt the effect 
X order situation of the puDlieation of news regarding 

aistobaiices of the^ peace. He expressed gratitude lor the admission made 
by the mover and his supporters, that censiorship of news iras necessary for 
military reasons and that their position was not that censorship was in 
Itself uuTOrrau table, but that censorship for certain purposes was wrong. 

Rieh^d referred to the Home Member’s speech in the Assemcly 

clennmg the Oovermnent’s two-fold purpose, firstly, to deny publicity to a 
good deal that occurred at the time when it occurred, because it* woold 

mive provided the Japanese with an almo-^t direct invitation to invade 
X country,^ and secondly, ^ the disturbances were infectious and news of 
disturbances in one place might produce a repetition or imitation iti many 

^her parts of the country. He himself was anxious, said Sir Kichard, 
that a gr^t deal more news should be published ; for the more news 
Ptit out, the more advantageous it was from the Government’s point 
of view as showing w'hat they were up against and justifying the 
measures they had had to take against them, But military authorities said 
no,’ and when the matter was discussed with them, it had to be admitted that 
they were right Interruption of communications was a matter about which 
news would have been of great value to the enemy, and a very large part of 
the disturbance was nothing but interruption of communications of one 
kind or another. Was it only the Japanese who were the e -emy, he asked ? 
Was there not another enemy in India and had not the Government the duty 
and right to prevent him from getting news in the same W'ay as the other 
enemy *? From the two points of view he had referred to some restrictions on 
the news was absolutely necessary. 

As regards the nature of the t*ontrol, in so far as the Central Government 
is concerned, there had only been one general order Issued under the Defence 
of India itules, and that was on August 8 prohibiting publication of any factual 
news relating to the movement except news derived from Government sources 
or from recognised Press agencies and from recognised Press Correspondents 
who were required to register themselves with the District Magistrate. The 
order imposed no kind of restrictions on publication. It merely secured control 
over the origin of news, and it was designed to secure that whatever news 
was published came from reputable and reliable sources, 'Ihe press agencies 
themselves willingly agreed to submit their messages on this subject for press 
advice, that is, the man on the spot where the events took place. The 
Government had hoped that Press correspondents would do the same, but 
they were not under any legal obligation whatever to do so. Of coarse, if 
they did not and if they sent messages which contained unauthenticated or 
objectionable news, the Government could cancel the ^ registration of ^ that 
correspondent, with the result that all messages from him on that particular 
subject would in future be illegal. People said that it was merely a roundabout 
way of imposing censorship, and Sir Eichard agreed that there was some 
weight in that criticism. On the other hand, the order to which he had referred 
did not impose censorship directly on any editor or correspondent. It did give 
discretion to all responsible editors and to all responsible ^ correspondents, and 
there were a number of papers which had found it possible to comply with 
that order, and at the same time publish a very fair and large amount of 
news connected with the movement. He had yet to hear of a single item of 
news about the disturbances which ihad been suppressed and which it would 
really have been in public interest not to suppress. 

About the news connected with the Benares Hindu University, he person- 
ally believed it would not have been in the public interest at the time of its 
occurrence to publish it, but he added Xhk Hindu of Madras did publish it on 


^ As regards Mr. Gandhi’s speech at the A. I. C. C. it did not come under 
the order to which he had referred concerning factual news relating^ to the 
disturbances or to the mass movement, and it might have been submitted for 
press advice by the press agencies and it was probably, the press ^encies them- 
selves (he was not sure about this) who decided not to publish the whole of the 
speech in the papers. . , , 

Another point about this order was that it referred _ only to factual news. 
It imposed no kind of restriction, whatever, on editorial comment. In that 
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important matter, the Government did leave the entire discretion to the editors. 
Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Information Member, made it perfectly clear 
at a press conference that there was no ban of any kind on expression of political 
views as such. 

Any impartial observer coming to this country and reading our newspapers, 
Sir Richard went on, would agree that the Press here had a very wide latitude 
in the nature of political views and criticisms of the Government that 
it published, “The plain fact”, he continued, “is that a’ certain section of the Press in 
India, — and I do not think it is more than a small section — ^has made up its 
mind to encourage this movement at all costs. We have in our possession a 
Congress circular issued in the United Provinces towards the beginning of 
August, which definitely instructed Congressmen, if the leaders were arrested 
to look to certain^ newspapers, which were named, for further instructions as 
to how to carry on. That is to say, certain newspapers were specified as agents 
of the Congress Party for the purpose of backing this movement. That particular 
section of the Press, making an excuse of the restrictions imposed but really 
as a political move designed to bring pressure on and to , embarrass the Govern- 
ment, decided to close. I am glad to think that they have failed in their attempt 
to embarrass the Government. At present, I understand that not more than fifty 
papers or so are out of publication out of a total of several thousand newspapers 
in India. And as far as I can see, the absence of these papers has not made any 
very great difference. The only effect I can imagine they have had is that they 
have put out of employment a number of people whose living depended on work 
in these papers. That small section of the Press is a section with whom we found 
it impossible to do business.” 

On the other hand when at the Editors’ Conference held the other day, the 
more responsible and reasonable Editors said they took objection to that part of 
the Government’s general order which affected the relations between the correspon- 
dent and the Editor, the Government said they were quite prepared to meet them 
in every way they could, and it was the Editors and not the Government who 
suggested that if the papers could not be left complete freedom to publish anything* 
they liked, it would be better for the Government to arrange for all materiS 
on this subject to be submitted for scrutiny to a specified authority and also to 
arrange for representatives of the Press themselves to be associated with that 
scrutiny. He did not mean that the Press volunteered to accept pre- 
censorship. What they did was to say that if they could not be allowed 

to publish anything at their own will, then this was a more satisfactory 
method of doing it. He personally admitted that he had never been very much in 
favour of precensorship, but that was what the -Government were asked to do 
and the Government accepted that proposal so far as the Chief Commissioner’s 
Provinces were concerned, and they recommended it to all the Provincial 
Governments. The present position was that certain Provincial Governments had 
accepted it and in these Provinces, the Government of India had cancelled 
their original order. Certain other Provincial Governments were considering 
it and certain further Provincial Governments, in consultation with their Editors 
had decided that they did not want to change the system. As regards Delhi it 
was true the new system had not come into full operation, but that was not 
the Government’s fault. The Advisory Committee here was asked on 
September 6 to nominate representatives of the Press to be • associated 

with the scrutinising officer, and the Chief Commissioner told Sir Richard 
that he had not yet received any reply. 

XT. X hope”. Sir Richard; said, “I have said enough to convince the House 

unreasonable, although we are not in a position to accept this 

resolution. We cannot accept it for two reasons. Firstly, because most of the 
restrictive orders now in existence are orders passed by Provincial Governments 
and we cannot accept a cancellation of those orders on their behalf. That must be 
done in consultation with them. In the second place, we cannot accept the 
resolution because I brieve that if all restrictions were withdrawn, immediatdv a 
certain section of the Press would take advantage of that to endeavour to work 
up enthusiasm and popular feeling for this movement, which I think will be 
most regrettable,” 

XX. X ‘Richard, “I do maintain that the restriction 

that have been imposed are no more than have been found necessary to meet an 
entoely exceptional situation and as soon as that exceptional situation ceased to 
exist, no one would be better pleased than ourselves to see tiiese special 
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restrictions disappear also. I am fully prepared to send the whole of this debate 
to Provincial Governments and ask them to consider what reduction in the 
restrictions would now be possible ; but I am afraid I cannot do anythiof? more 
than that. We are prepared to co-operate with any section of the Press which _ is 
prepared to co-operate with us; but equally we are determined to resist any section 
of the Press which attempts to stimulate or encourage this revolutionary movement, 
which, I believe, the House as a whole deplores ana condemns.” 

Speaking personally. Sir Richard thought that one word had done more 
harm to India than anything else and that word, which was not an English word, 
was “Xon-co-operation.” ‘Tf,” he said, “that ugly word could be banned, 
censored, suppressed and abolished by every class and community, including my 
own, what is called the Indian problem will ce^e to exist.” (Cheers). 

The resolution was finally rejected by 23 votes to 9. 

Power op Mh^itary Commanbers 

Earlier in the day, the President^ ruled out of order Mr. Homain Imam*s 
adjournment motion to discuss the notification issued by the Government of India 
empowering Military Commanders to require persons to assist in doing work 
for them. Mr. Imam argued that the rule, though it was issued in January this year, 
was not to become operative until the time of its application. It had now been 
made applicable but in such a way as to be ultra vires of the Defence of India 
Buies, because it had been made applicable to the whole of India instead of being 
confined to those areas where the occasion for it had arisen. 

The President disagreed with the argument and held the matter was not one 
of urgent importance as the notification had been issued so far back as 
January, 1942. 

Pbicb Control Policy 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzrids resolution of the price control policy of the 
Government of India was next discussed. Pandit Kunzru’s resolution recommended 
to the Governor-General-in-Council that “the present system of price control, 
which has proved inadequate and ineffective, should be replaced by another system 
which will be controlled more largely and directlv by the State, cover 
supply, distribution and prices of all essential commodities and pay due regard to 
the interests of the producer, consumer and middlemen.” 

Moving the resolution, Pandit Kunzru said that the system he proposed was 
never tried in India. The present system, he said, had proved ineffective and 
inadequate and hence the need for a new system. The Government had already 
launched a Grow More Food drive, and he anticipated that, with the exception 
of rice, other food grains would be ad^uate for the internal need of the country. 

Referring to the price control policy, the Pandit said that the purchases of 
food grains for the Army had a disturbing effect on the market and inadequacy 
of transport facilities had further accentuated the situation- The Government had 
been meeting the situation by giving dearness allowance to their employees. 
This, he claimed, was not the right policy from a long-term stand-point. 

Pandit Kunzru referred to the statement that a rise in prices of food-stuffs 
was in the interests of the cultivator, and, therefore, there should be no price 
control at all. The speaker pointed out that the prices were left uncontrolled for 
a sufficiently long time and control was introduced only after conditions had 
become impossible. Then again, even at present, not all the commodities were 
controlled and yet the prices of uncontrolled food grains ranged higher to those 
of a controlled article like wheat. Secondly, effective prosecution of the war 
depended on production by worker, all of whom lived in the urban areas. From 
these Pandit Kunzra deduced that price control was necessary. Pari passu he 
showed that the present system of price control had been ineffective and had failed 
to achieve the desired results. 

Pandit Kunzru urged that effective steps should be taken to encourage the 
cultivator to grow more food. This could be done by fixing the prices at an 
attractive level. Then again, there should be one agency for purchase of food 
grains both for civil and defence requirements and not only wheat but also 
other competitive food grains should be brought under control. A small 
number of dealers should be selected and licensed for purchase and distribution 
purposes and Government, both Central and Provincial, should build up small 
reserves for emergencies. He would like sugar, salt, kerosene and cloth to be 
brought under control also, and urged the fullest inter-departmental co-operation 
between the Commerce, War and Transport Departments, Lastly, he wanted 
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negotiations witli tlie Indian States to bring them into line with British India 
and secure the fullest support in price control policy. 

Sir Jogendra Shigh, Member for Agriculture, wanted Pandit Kunzru to 
visit the countryside and see for himself how the people lived and how 
crops were raised and with a margin of profit for the primary producer. 
This would convince him that high prices of food grains generally complained 
of were not high, if all the relerent factors were taken into consideration. 
IBCe urged that the Council should acquire “an agricultural bias ” They should 
not apply Western methods of price control to India, because conditions 
in India were totally different from those in the West. ^ 

Eai Bahadur Eamsarandas, Leader of the Opposition, suiDported the 
resolution. He agreed that the present system of price control had failed and 
urged that the Government should build up stocks of food grains to control the 
prices by releasing a part of the stock whenever the price of a commodity 
rose above its control price. At the same time, he was opposed to creating 
monopolies for the purchrse of food grains. 

The Oouncil at this stage adjourned sine die. 


The Central Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Session — New Delhi — 14th. to 24th. September 1942 

Indian Companies Act Amend. Bill 

The Central Legislative Assembly began its autumn session at Hew Delhi 
on the 14th. September 1942 with Sir Abdur Rahim,* the President, in the chair. 
About 7o members were present. The Congress benches were empty. About 25 
visitors, including the Chinese Commissioner in India sat in the galleries. 

Four official Bills were introduced today. The Law Member, Sir Sultan Ahmed 
introduced the ‘Repealing and Amending Bill.' The Commerce Member Mr. N. R, 
Barker, introduced Bills to amend the Rubber Control Act and the Indian 
Companies Act, Sir Edward Benthall introduced a Bill to amend the Railways 
Act. 

The Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act, which was introduced sought 
to remove some of the difficulties created by the Act in deciding whether a company 
is a banking company or not. It is explained that the chief difficulty arises out of 
the use of the term “principal business” in Section 277 F of the Indian Companies 
Act, Registrars of Companies have often found it difficult to decide, particularly 
in the case of smaller companies calling themselves banks, whether or not in terms 
of the definition, they are banking companies. The result has been that very 
great number of such institutions which may be regarded as non-scheduled banks 
operating in British India are not suliject to the obligations imposed by law on 
Wnking companies, as for examble, maintaining a minimum cash reserve. The 
Bill so amends the Companies Act as to provide that any company which uses as 
part of its name the word ‘bank’, ‘banking’ or ‘banker’ shall be deemed to be a 
banking company irrespective of whether the business of accepting deposits of 
money on current account or otherwise, subject to withdrawal by cheque, draft 
or order, is its principal business or not. It is proposed that the Bill shall come 
into force on a date not earlier than one year from the date of its publication in 
the official Gazette after having received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Rudbbr Control Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Riffiber Control Act removes during the present 
emergency the incapacity of the Central Government to suspend those provisions 
of the Act which relate to the planting and export of ruober and to enable the 
Central Government to suspend some only without suspending all the other 
provisions of the Act. 

The occupation by the enemy of most of the rubber producing countries in 
the Far East, it is explained, has resulted in a shortage of raw rubber for the 
United Hations. To conserve and increase the supplies, it is desirable to stqp 
exports of raw rubber from India while fostering increased prodnetioq of xvvf 
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rubber in India by the removal of restriefcionp on and geiicTEiiy new 

planting of rubber plantB* 

RAH.WAYS Act A.menp. Bill 

The Bill to amend fchejndian Railways Act seeks to remedy the pres^enl Ftate 
of affairs by reiiderini*; railways liabl#> to pay <^onipen«ati<m in *all train awidynts, 
whether due to negligence ox not, hut Hmir the liability in all t^uch e ims to a 
fixed sum in the case of any^ individual passenger. lender* the exb ting piovisioiis 
of the law, no_ compensation is payable to t!iose killed in a train a-’citiint that is 
not due to negligence on the part of the railway adminihtration or its ficxvanis. 

CASUAI.TIES IN Burma Air Raids 

A statement laid on the table of the House, showed that persons were 

killed and and 1,650 injred in the two heavy air raiiis on Rangotui and H8 persons 
were killed and ^ injured in Mouhnein. The majority ot them are believed to 
be Indians. Apart from air raid injnrtd treated in hospitalp in Burma, some 133 
hospital cases were brought to Caleuita on a shin carry i n g tvaciiees and souse 25 
injured persons are reported to have been landed in Tizagai atam. No record 
is available of the number of women and children included in these arrivals or of 
their province of origin. Between 75,000 to 80,000 Indians were evacuated to India 
by sea and about 4,CS5 by air. About four lakhs of Indians are believed to have 
come to India by land routes. 

Damage to Posts &, Telegeafhs 

The damage done to the Post Office diiriujr the recent disturbaiiers was 
described by Sir Qurunath Beiroor in reply to a question by Mr, AT. C. Neogu- 
He said : — 

“Mobs attacked post office buildings, took out the furiiituie, records and forms 
and burnt or scattered them. In a number of eases, however, the buildings 
themselves were set fire to. In some cases, the cash and stamp balances in the 
offices, as well as valuable articles, were looted and apparatus damaged. Apart 
from the attack on post offices, a number of letter-boxes fixed in public places 
were stolen or damaged and in other eases acid or other burnir.g material was 
thrown inside the letter-boxes, damaging their contents. A few cases have occurred 
of attacks on mail runners with resultant robbing of mails and the work of 
certain village postmen was interfered with in a few places. The total number 
of post offices attacked, as ascertained so far, was approximately 553, of which 
53 were completely burnt down. Serious damage was done to about 2CiO. Over 
200 post offices had to be closed down in certain areas as the conditions were 
such that it was felt that the staff would not continue to work with safety for 
the time being. 

Telegraph and telephone lines and posts were tampered with in a large 
number of places, boib in urban and in rural areas, in fcome cases, the posts were 
pulled down over considerable lengths. In certain eases the wire was stolen. 
Some cases have been reported where parties which went to repair the lines were 
either attacked or interfered with by mobs, and, frequently, after repairs had been 
done, the lines were again tampered with. 

‘‘It is not possible at present to give any estimate of the total loss caused to 
the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department as a result of the acts of violence 
committed in different parts of the country. Reports received so far indicate that 
the total loss on account of cash and stamps looted is about one lakh of rupees. 
No estimate can yet be made of the loss to the department caused by the theft 
of valuable articles and wiies and by the destruction of or damage to building, 
furniture, lines, wires and apparatus. This loss is in addition to the considerable 
loss of revenue caused by the loss of traffic on account ot the interruption of the 
normal channels of post and telegraph communications. Account has further to 
be taken of the very grave inconvenience and serious loss caused to the general 
public, and particularly to the iudustrial and commercial community and to all 
business interests. The period has varied in diffeient areas according to the extent 
of the damage done, and the period during which the disturbances continued. 
Normal communication has now been restored, except in certain parts of 
some provinces, and every effort is being made to restore normal conditions 
everywhere as soon as practicable.” 

Couhtry’s Geological Eesoueces 

A vigorous denunciation of the Government of India’s policy in the 
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matter of the development of India's geological resources was made by Mr, K, 
Neogy^ On a motion made by^ Dr. B, R. Ambedkar for election of a 

member to the Advisory Committee attached to the Utilization Branch 

of the Geological Survey of India. 

Mr. Neogy declared that, under the brief motion was sought to be 
covered, a dark and tragic chapter of British Indian history. He ret erred 
to the fact that in pre-historic days, India was a manufacturing country, 

from which important minerals and manufactured steel were exported to the 

other parts of the world, whtireas, later on, with the advent of the British, 
the only interest shown by the Government was in getting coal supplies 
for ships which came from Europe with merchandise for sale in India, 
He had the suspicion that the Utilization Branch would be used to 
rehabilitate British interests which had been engaged in mining industries 
in Malaya and Burma and which had now been dislodged from there 
and had made their way into India. He wanted to know whether the 
proposed Advisory Committee would control the Government’s policy in 
regard to the employment of experts, granting of eoneessions, and also 
what minerals were engaging the attention of this branch, and what facilities were 
made available to Indians to get training in geology and mining. 

Dr. Ambedkar assured the House that there was nothing behind the 
Utilisation activities, of which either himself or the Government of India need be 
ashamed. He would point out, however, that he had expected that the motion he 
moved would go through in the usual way, and he had not come prepared to reply 
to a speech such as that made by Mr. Neogy. He, therefore, suggested that if 
Mr. Neogy must have the information he wanted before he allowed 
tile motion to go through, further discussion be postponed. 

The House agreed to the suggestion and then adjourned. 

Political Situation in the Counted 

15th. SEPTEMBER : — ^“On the basis of all the information at present available, 
we cannot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very grave 
events," declared Sir Reginald Maxwell^ Home Member, to day moving the 
official motion on the situation in the country, 

Sir Reginald estimated the total damage done during the disturbances so far 
as well over a crore of lupees and dwelt on certain special aspects of the distur- 
bances which he pointed out, were inconsistent with the theory that these 
disturbances were spontaneous outbursts aiising out of the arrests of Congress 
leaders. He enumerated points which, in his view, supplied evidence of previous 
organisation, having the most sinister possible motives. 

“To-day, although many terrible things have happened, control has been 
established almost everywhere and the country as a whole is quiet,” said the 
Home Member *, “and although this suicidal movement is not yet finally quelled 
we can feel some justifiable confidence in our power to deal with any situation 
that may yet arise.” 

“There aie some who charge the Government with over-hastiness in taking 
action when they did. The answer is that had the Government given opportunity 
for three or four weeks more of Congress propaganda of the kind" that was then 
in progress, it is very doubtful if this rebellion could have been quelled without 
very much more destruction than has now taken place. What has happened is 
bad enough ; but delay might have have meant an appalling disaster for the 
whole people of this country. 

“There aie those, again, who say that rep)resBion is not the light remedy and 
that in order to restore peace, steps should be taken to release all those who 
have been endangering the country’s defences and put them in a position to 
conduct the further war effort of India.’ Thai is, I think, the underlying signifi- 
cance of some of the amendments that have been tabled. Well, Sir, the position 
of this Government has been made clear in the communique to which I have 
already referred (communique of August 8) and there is little that I can add 
to it. One thing quite plain is that with an enemy at our gates and another 
enemy within them the prime duty of this Government is to undo the harm that 
has been done as soon as possible and to put this country in a state of defence 
against both. 

“The picture which I have been compelled to place before the Bouse is one 
that will give no satisfaction to thinking people or to those who are jealous of 
this country’s honour and repute. They will regret orgy of destruction, the 
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waste of Indian lives and property — things that can only bring loss and hard- 
ship to Indians themselves. Ihey will regret that the forces that shonM have 
been facing the enemy at our gates should have been diverted to the task of 
quelling an attempted internal revolution. They will regret that with Indian 
soldiers’ repute never stgndine: higher in th** world, with victory drawing ever 
nearer and with it the promised fulfil snent of India’s highest dreams, one 
political party, for its own ends, should have des^'endec! to acts of salwtage as m 
means of enforcing its demands, regardless of the help thereby given to the enemy. 

*T have before now given warning in this House of the danger of arousing 
the passions of the excitable masses through irresponsible agitation. These 
events afford more than sufficient justificai^ion for the preventive action taken 
by the Government in the past, for which we have often been attacked. They 
show how real is the peril in this country of unleashing the forces of disorder 
and how quickly, when that is done, the reign of hotdiganism — always latent 
and waiting for its opportunity— tends— to establish itself, so that no man's life 
or property is safe. Now that the dariger has become apparent to all it is, 
I am sure this House will agree, not only for the Government but for all who 
wish to save the country from very terrible danger to dedicate themselves, at 
whatever personal sacrifice, to the task of mobilising the active help of the people 
themselves in preventing further acta oi violence and diaortler. it is not enough 
to condemn these things in the abstract, it is for every citizen to see that they 
do not happen.” 

Earlier in his speech the Home Member made the following points : — 

The Muslim community and scheduled castes have as a whole st(X)d entirely 
aloof from the disturbances. 

One of the high -lights of the situation had been the manner in which not 
only the police on whom the deadliest atJacks usually fell, but all ranks of 
Government servants — even the humblest — Lad in the country as a whole stood 
firm and done their duty in the face of all attempts to subvert or terrorise them. 
“We shall not forget those who have given their lives in the execution of their 
duty”, said the Home Member. ’‘We may well claim that, the loyalty of ail 
classes of Government servants has proved their faith in the administration 
that they have served so well” (Cheers). 

Another source of encouragement, observed Bir Beirinald, had been the 
steadiness of the country as a whole notwithstanding the inconvenience and 
loss caused to the general population by these widespread disturbances. “What I 
would emphasise is that this movement cannot in any true sense be described 
as a people’s movement, d’he whole thing is engineWed and not^ spontaneous. 
There are already encouraging signs of a revulsion of public opinion against 
the madness of the past weeks but until the malign influences that have been 
at work have been fully counter-acted, the country cannot feel safe from further 
attempts to discuss the life of the people.” 

Giving figures,* the Home Member said, that a very large number of 
policemen had been injured, while 31 were reported so far to have been killed. 
These included a number of biutal murders, in some cases of unarmed policemen 

In addition to the police, there was a very wide use of troops, British and 
Indian in aid of the civil power, stated the Home Member. In no less than 
60 places, troops were called, while on a number of occasions, they stood 

by. “These forces have not been used to open fire on crowds engaged in peaceful 

or legitimate political demonstrations,” he added. “Had that been the case, the 
word ‘repression’ tliat we so often hear might have had some application. 
But in disorders of the kind that have occurred, the mobs or gangs of persons 
engaged in sabotage were in every ease the aggressors. It has already been 
made clear in the Government communique of August 8 that the purpose of 

the Government is preventive rather than punitive and this is the principle 
that has governed and will govern our action. Complaints of the use of excessive 
force have no real meaning in situations such as those with which the police 
have had to deal. It cannot be expected of a small band of police confronted 
by a threatening mob that they should make mathematical calculations of 
the precise amount of force necessary to disperse it. We have to think of 
men doing their duty in the face of daily and even hourly danger to their 
lives, men charged with responsibility for the protection of vital communications. 
Hesitation at these moments would mean that they were overwhelmed or 

that the mob would attain its object. Their first concern is to take 
effective action and it is their duty to do so. 
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“Oases will, no doubt, be quoted in which it is alleged that force was used 
with no such provocation* I would ask hon. members to be sure that the stories 
are well verified before they give cnrrency to them. If, however, any such act 
has occurred anywhere, it is a breach of discipline with which the Proviucial 
Governments and the officers in command of their forces are as much concerned 
as any member of the public. It would, therefore, deprecate any sweeping 
allegations as regards the conducl. of the police at a time when the whole country 
owes so much to their eouraj>e and steadfastness. The proper course in such 
eases will be to bring the allegations, if they are well authenticated, to the notice 
of the authorities immediately responsible for the discipline of their forces, and it 
can be assumed that, if satisfied, they will do what is proper. But it is putting an 
entirely wrong perspective on this matter to lavish sympathy on those who have 
brought on themselves the consequenfjes of their own aggression and to attempt 
to put the Police or other Government forces on their defence whenever they have 
found it necessary in the circumst.ances of the emergency to use force in the execu- 
tion of their duty.’’ 

Replying to the question, “Yv’’ho is responsible for these disorders the Home 
Member said: “Attempts have been made and will no doubt continue to be made 
to exonerate the Congress leaders or to re]>resent that recent events are not the outcome 
of the mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Committee at Bombay. The 
terms of the resolution which they then passed are such that they cau hardly 
disclaim responsibility for any events that followed it. But apart from that it is 
impossible to interpret the utterances of the Congress leaders themselves except on 
lie assumption that they knew and approved of what was likely to occur.” 

After referring to the communique of the Madras Government which 
published the instructions issued by the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, 
the Home Member said: “It may be said that there is no proof that these bulletins 
carry the authority of the Congress or the Congress leaders, although they profess 
to do so. I have however elsewhere brought out the point that the acts of sabotage 
that have occurred could not have been ^^anned in a moment and show clear 
evidence of previous organisation. Whatever part the Congress leaders may have 
taken in the actual work of the organisation, it is impossible to believe for a 
moment in the light of their own utterances that they were ignorant of its 
exislence or that their plans did not contemplate that it would be brought into 
play when they launched their mass movement. 

‘I am not at present prepared to say whence this organisation drew its inspi- 
ration. Ir. will be our business to find out more of what we do not yet know. 
But if any doubt remained as to the identity of the Congress with' these disturb- 
ances it could easily be removed by quoting the. veiy numerous instances in 
which known Congressmen particularly In Bihar have been observed openly inciting 
mobs to violence and sabotage ; v/hile many others went underground immediately 
after the Bombay meeting and have remained there for reason best known to 
themselves. (3n the basis of all the information at present available, therefore, 
we cannnot absolve the Congress from responsibility for these very grave events,” 
Alleged Insult to Girl Picketers 

The demonstrations outside the Assembly Chamber yesterday were referred to 
in an adjournment motion which was ruled out of order by the Chair, 

The motion which was in Sardar Sant Simjh^s name sought to discuss *‘the 
insult offered to lady volunfcecis by the Delhi Police by dragging them after they 
had been put under arrest when they tried to picket the Legislative Assembly 
Chamber.” Sardar Sant Singh in reply to the Chair’s questions pointed out that the 
law contemplated arrest and removal but did not permit the use of force. 

Sir Begtnald Maxwell, Home Member, obji-Cting to the motion, said that 
picketing was a congnisable offence and in arresting picketers, whether male or 
female, the police were acting in exercise of their ordinary and lawful powers. The 
act of the arresting might involve physical restraint but it might be assumed 
that no excessive force was used. If, however, the arrested persons had any 
grievances they had their remedy in the courts. 

Maulana Zafar Alu interjecting, pointed out that, if force had to be used it 
should be need by women police and not by men police. 

1'he President remarked that picketing of the Assembly in order to prevent 
members from attending the session, was an action which, Sardar Sant Singh as 
tlie member who specially asked for an early meeting of the House, should be the 
first to deprecate. The Chair thought that the volunteers were perfectly unjustified 
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in trying to prevent member* from getting into the Chamber. So far as he 

understood, it was not alleged that excesBive force had been used. If there wm 
any case of excessive force, the volunteers had their remedy. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that this morning he found the entrance lo 
the Chamber barred by the police. Even in spite of picketing by the volunteers 
yesterday, no member remained absent, and. said the sf^aker, there was no 
necessity for the police to blockade the gate, “We know our business and oar 
responsibility,” declared Sardar Bant Singh. “Xo permit the police to bar the way 
was an insult and a slur on us.” 

- ^he President was heard to observe that the facts as far as had been ascer- 
tained were that Sardar Sant Singh had protested — in no calm manner — agaioat 
the barring of the entrance and thereafter the passage left for members was 
widened and members had no difficulty in entering. 

Debate on Political Situation (cohtp*) 

Followipg the Home Member’s statement while moving the 
official motion on the situation in the country, Mr. J/. A, Kazmi 
(unattached) moved a substitute motion asking that. in 

view of the fact that the present state of affairs in India has resulted mostly from 
the activities of agencies who, with the object of bringing the Indian National 
Congress into disrepute with the United Nations started propaganda against it by 
ascribing to it a programme of sabotage and destruction of Government property 
and change of creed from non-violence to violence, immediate steps be taken — even 
if no compromise be considered possible — to ascertain the views of the Congress 
leaders and to give them an opportunity of contradicting this charge and clearing 
their position and change the violent activities into non-violent expression of their 
dissent and create an atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence by taking liberal 
steps which may inspire confidence in the minds of the people regarding the 
intentions of the British Government towards India. 

Mr. iV, M. pumasia moved a substitute motion condemning the orgy of 
lawlessness and disorder, approving the action taken by the Government to 
suppress mob violence and “the civil disobedience” movement initiated by the 
Congress and to restore order in the country ; and recommending that there 
should be no relaxation of measures for the protection of lives and property until 
the movement was withdrawn and peace and quiet restored in India. ^ 

Sardar Sant Singh moved his substitute motion recommending immediate 
declaration of the comulete independence of India from November 1. 1942;. 
immediate lifting of the ban on the Congress and allied institutions ; immediate 
release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen detained or sentenced for any 
offence after August 8 ; remission of all fines ; dissolution of Central and 
Provincial Legislatures ; and holding of new elections at the earliest convenient 
date and invitation to the Congress and the Muslim League to form a 
Provincial National Government at the Centre. In case these two bodies 
did not agree to form the Government, then the Congress alone should be invited 
to do so and in case the Congress declined to accept the invitation, the League 
alone should be asked to do so till elections were held. 

Sir JSenry Richardson, Leader of the European Group, claimed that every 
proposal should be judged with reference to its effect on India’s war effort. Judging 
by this test he wholeheartedly and unreservedly condemned the Congress mass 
movement. For the same reason, he was opposed to the proposal for a National 
Government as he was convinced that any attempt to bring about an immediate 
transference of power during the war, in the absence of agreement between the 
major political parties, would lead to chaos and possibly to disaster. 

Sir Henry was totally against any enquiry into the action of Government 
servants in putting down lawlessness and said that it was of the utmost importance 
that officials should feel that they had behind them the solid backing of the House 
and of the responsible elements in the country. 

deferring to the constitutional future of India, Sir Henry said that freedom 
for this country was assured by His Majesty’s Government ; and “we as a 
community will continue to exert ourselves to the utmost to assist in every 
possible way in implementing those promises at the earliest possible moment.” 
Sir Henry Eichardson defined a “National Government” as one which completely 
commanded the support of all parties and interests in the State and was able to 
set at rest political controversy for the time being and to ignore the demands of 
a purely party or sectional character. He said, “When you get down to the 

19 
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practical business of the coiuposition and jurisdiction of that Government, you 
will find that you are doing exactly the same task that a Constituent Assembly 
will have to perform after the war. 'I’hat task is by no means incapable of 
achievement, but it is a task which demands considerable time, protracted 
negotiations and much effort. There is, however, one way in which a National 
Government can be achieved, namely, to put aside political controversy for the 
period of the war and devote ourselves wholly to the successful prosecution of the 
war. A careful study of the statements made by the various Indian political 
leaders will show that stage has not yet been reached. 

Sir Yamin Khan referred to Mr. Kassmi’s amendment and enquired who was 
behind the recent disturbaxices if it were not the Congress. 

Sir Yamin Khan severely criticised the Government and particularly its C. I, 
D. for its unpreparedness to meet the situation. He felt that the Government were 
entirely at fault, in selecting ‘Third rate officials” and “mere no bodies” as 
Executive Councillors. The Government could have relied on the Muslim League, 
for instance, if the Congress had failed to be realistic. He concluded : “How can 
we entrust our life and property in the hands of people who had shown utter 
incapacity to maintain internal security 

Mr. V. Af. Joshi characterised the Home Member’s speech as the result of 
“colossal ignorance” of the conditions in the country. He traced the history of 
the Bombay A. 1. 0, C. resolution and said that none had sympathised with or 
was pro-Nazi or pro- Japanese in this country, the Government, however, taking 
advantage of the communal divisions in the country, had created the present 
deadlock. It was only after Japan’s entry into the war that Sir Stafford Oripps 
was sent out to India with proposals. Mr, Joshi had not concluded when the 
Assembly rose for the day. ^ 

Casualties by Police Firinu 

16th. SEPTEMBER :—In reply to a question in the Assembly to-day, Sir Reginald 
Maxwell, Horae Member, stated that casualties caused by police firing in 
the disturbances, according to most recent reports, were 340 killed and 850 
wounded. The figures were, however, incomplete especially as regards part of Bihar. 

Casualties caused by the Military, according to most recent reports, were 318 
killed and 153 wounded. 

The number of casualties suffered by the Government forces, or the Police 
were 31 killed and a very large number injured* allhough in some cases not 
seriously. Military casualties were 11 killed and 7 wounded. Civilian officials, 
excluding Posts and Telegraphs and Railway employees, were 7 killed and 
16 injured. 

Property burnt or damaged or otherwise sabotaged by rioters, in addition to 
properties of Railways and Posts and Telegraphs was as follows: About 70 police 
stations and posts were attacked, out of which 45 were de.sk oyed. Some 15 other 
buildings were attacked, of which a great majority were destroyed. This number 
included many buildings, such as courts and treasuries. There were considerable 
damage to municipal and private buildings, details of which are not yet available. 

Debate on Political Sitdation (contd.) 

Resuming his unfinished speech to-day Mr. Joshi felt that the Congress 
should have accepted the Oripps’ proposals, captured whatever power 
was offered to them and demanded more. But rejection of the Oripps’ 
proposals did not lie with Congress alone. They were rejected by the 
Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and even by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and Mr. Jayakar. The fact was that the British Government were not anxious 
for a settlement of the deadlock. “They gallantly talk of raising an army of one 
million men and speeding up of munitions production forgetting that a National 
Government would have raised an army of five millions and speeeded up munitions 
production ten -fold.” Mr. Joshi referred to the recent speech of the Oommander-in- 
Ohief, in which His Excellency had stated that ultimately the armed forces 
would defend the country. Mr. Joshi wanted the Oommander-in -Chief to 
remember the lessons of Malaya, Burma and China. 

Mr. Joshi did not approve of the civil disobedience movement, but asserted 
that the Government had blundered also. The demand for National Government 
was not that of the Congress alone, it was the demand of the whole country. The 
Government by arresting the Congress leaders had fired the first shot and it was 
for them to retrace their steps by immediatly releasing the Congress leaders- It 
was idle to expect Congressmen behind bars to call off the civil disobedience 
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movement. Mr* Joshi next referred to the Home ^lember's remark tihat the 
Muslims and the Depressed Classes were not with the Congress and asked whellwr 
they were with the British Government* Proceeding, he said that if the prop«iid 
for a National Government was not acceptable to any party that |>rof>osaI should 
be reserved to arbitration. **Did not the British arbitrate and give the Communal 
Award” he asked. *Tn the same way, they could give a political award, apportion^ 
iiig the share in power of each major community. In this connection, he appealed 
to the Congress to agree to the Muslim demand for self-determination. It was a 
reasonable demand, he declared. That way lay the solution of the present 
deadlock and of wresting power from the British. 

Mr. Dummia said that Mr. Gandhi should have foreseen the consequcncm 
before launching his mass movement. He wanted the Government to place the 
full facts before the House to show who was responsible for the disturbance. 
The Cripps’ Oder was still open to India and it was up to the Congress and the 
Muslim League to come together, accept the offer and work for die effective 
defence of the country* That way lay the safety of India. 

Maulana Zafar Alt claimed that by placating Indians, the Government would 
have created impr^nable defences against the enemy. But instead of placating 
Indians they imprisoned the Congress leaders. The Congress and the League had 
not barred the door for negotiations, and if they had failed with the Congress, 
they would have accepted the hand of friendship of the Mussalmans. It was time 
to cry halt to the policy of repression and he warned the Government that although 
the League had not joined the movement but had conderaned it, it would light 
and fight hard for the rights of the Mussalmans. It was, however, a folly to ignore 
the Congress and statesmanship demanded opening of negotiations with those who 
were behind the prison bars. That would create the proper atmosphere for 
negotiations between the Congress and the League and bring about a settlement of 
the Indian deadlock. 

Sardar Sant Singh complained that the official spokesman, instead of offering 
some constructive suggestions, had given the House a narration of “incorrect facts.** 
He said that the Home Member had declared that the Government had to meet 
“the enemy from outside and the enemy from inside”. The path of wisdom lay 
in appeasing the enemy from inside, he declared. The Government and its allies, 
the British non-offieial Europeans, had offered India Independence after the war 
on conditions, which they would see, were not fulfilled. He asserted that the 
desire for freedom was universal in India and if the Government took a Gallup poll 
of its own employees it would find that 90 per cent were in favour of India’s freedom. 
He further claimed that the responsibility for the recent disturbances was entirely 
that of the Government. For, he said, the Government ought not to have expected 
that the arrrest of Mahatma Gandhi would have no repercussions in the country. 
Sardar Sant Singh said that the war was not won by mere propaganda. Sincere 
co-operation of the people of the country was also a major factor in winning the 
war. The Government should, therefore, take all possible steps to win that 
co-operation *.of Indians. 

Mr* (7. P. Lawson mainly dealt with the demand for a National Government. 
He said: are certain that Self-Government will come to this country aa 

soon as the war is over if this country will take it and the community which I 
represent not only actively supports this policy but hopes to play its part in 
India’s future progress. We ask for no privileged position and we hope to carry 
equally with the citizens of the country the burden of the future.” 

Referring to the demand for a National Government, he said that when full 
sovereign power was to be transferred to this country, it must be carefully 
considered where those powers were to rest. If they were to rest with the Cabinet 
it must not be forgotten that no internal limitation remained upon their powers- 
They might be able to alter their own Cabinet constitution or the constitution of 
the country. They, therefore, should not condemn any community or political 
party which was reluctant to commit itself to a form of autonomous government 
which might prejudice its ability to press its claim for representation in or its right 
to fashion the legislature of the future. 

Mr. Anthony (Anglo Indian leader) said that he knew that the spirit of the 
people was not pro-Nazi but neither was it behind the Government’s war effort. 
The of recruitment and munitions production might please the Government, 

but they did not show the real state of feeling in the country. Referring to recent 
statements by British Ministers, Mr. Anthony said that “India refused to tolerate 
patronising or rule by tin-gods”. The policy of negation had created a sense of 
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utter frustration in the country. Proceeding, the speaker said that Indians and 
the major political parties were not free from blame either. If they knew that 
the British policy was “divide and rule”, they ^ should have created unity amongst 
themselves to defeat the object of that policy. “Let the major elements in the 
national life of the country come '.together and resolve the deadlock. Let the 
majority community meet the demands of the minorities instead of holding out 
threats to them”. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta said that the causes of the present discontent in the 
country were deeply rooted in the history of Indo-British relations of the last 
two hundred years. From 1892 o wards the British policy was directed to creating 
excuses, racial, communal and political against granting political power to Indiana. 
He said that if the other parties had not yet joined the “Quit India” demand of 
the Congress, it was because the war was on. He severely criticised the Congress 
for presuming that it alone held the monopoly of patriotism in this country. He 
also condemned the demand for “Quit India”. “This demand is positively sinister 
and is an open invitation to Japan to invade India,” he declared. He said that 
the movement for “Quit India” was being carried on by students, girls and by 
Indian big business, who wished to replace British big business in this country. 
It was now the time to stand shoulder to shoulder with the British to fight the 
enemy. He was convinced that if we won, there would be a brotherhood of free 
nations. The liberty of the world was at stake and it was not the time for domestic 
quarrels. He criticised the Congress, the League and the Hindu Mahasabha for 
ignoring the workers and ^peasants and advised the Government that so long as 
workers and peasants were given shelter and bread they would remain with them. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

SEPTEMBER ; — Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi, speaking in the Assembly 
to-day, said that he was the first to condemn publicly the attitude of the Congress 
which drove it to declare lawlesssness in the country in the name of a freedom 
movement. At the same time he did not agree with Mr. Churchill that the Congress 
was a non-entity. He asserted that the British Government was prone to make the 
same mistake as Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi claimed that the Congress 
represented the whole of India and Mr. Jinnah claimed that the Muslim League 
represented Muslim India. “Both are egregiously wrong”, he declared, amid 
laughter. Mr, Churchill, he said, recognised the claims of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah 
whenever it suited him %nd discredited them whenever he deemed fit. “This 
time he has conceded that the 90 millions of Muslims are behind the Muslim 
League and opposed to the Congress, forgetting the existence of very important 
parties with large followings among the Muslims of India, like the Jamiat-i\l- 
ulema, the Momins, the Ahrars and the Azad Muslims who do not owe allegiance 
to the Muslim League (cries of dissent). But I must say that the largest parties 
are not the only parties that count. All parties must be considered. All parties 
want freedom. The difference among them lies only in the path each elects 
to follow for the attainment of that freedom. The demand for a National 
Government is a national demand. It is also in conformity with the ideals for 
which the United Nations stand and fight this war.” 

Proceeding, Sir Abdul Halim said that there was deplorable distrust of 
Britain's intentions, and to ensuie the wholehearted co-operation of India’s 400 
millions, it was most essential that Britain should forthwith transfer real power 
into the hands of the Indian people and make this the people’s war. 

Sir Abdul Halim severely criticised the British Prime Minister for alleging 
that the Congress was sustained by certain manufacturing and financial interests. 
He said that both the Indian and the British commercial communities were 
co-operating fully with the war effort. But the Indian commercial and 
industrial interests did want political freedom because it was the pre-requisite 
to economic freedom. They wanted freedom also to enthuse the masses 
to work more and produce more towards the war effort. He appealed to 
Britain to show magnanimity to part with the control of administration gracefully 
to Indians. 

Lalckand Navalrai wanted to hear from Indian members .of the 
Executive Council-— some of whom bad stated that their suggestions were not 
being rejected by the Viceroy — what advice they were giving and what help they 
were giving to the parties in the country to come together and solve the situation. 
He referred to certain instances of alleged repression in Sind and expressed 
dissatisfaction with The enquiry already made by the Sind Government. He 
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asked for a public, iudicial enquiry. He also asked that the Viceroy sbould 
invite all parties in the country to come together and find a solution for the 
country’s troubles. 

Sir Cowmji Jehangtr admitted that the Congress was the most powerful, 
organised political party in the country, although it did not represent 
the whole of India. The Muslim League as a whole did represent Muslim 
opinion. The demands made by the Congress in their resolution on the 
Crippa’ proposals on April 9 did not have the complete and absolute 
support of the Muslim League. What, Sir Cowasjee asked, was it that the Congress 
desired to attain by the decisions it arrived at in Bombay on August The 
Congress, for the first time, had called the Civil Disobedience Movement open 
rebellion. If the Congress by open rebellion succeeded in coercing the British to 
quit the country, did they believe that once they were in the saddle they 
would get the willing co-operation of other parties and the Muslim League I 
If that was their belief, why did they not get that co-operation before 
they attempted open rebellion. 

Sardar Sant Singh : Because of the British. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Never have I known of two parties who could 
be parted if they were aware of the fact that a third party was out 
to part them. (Cheers). 

Sir Cowasji went on to refer to Sardar Vallabhbhai PatePs speech 
in Bombay, days before the Congress resolution of August 8, in which he 
spoke of the Congress programme as a hartal such as would make the 
Government sit up and think and yield to the wishes of the people. The Sardar 
had spoken of asking railwaymen to stay away from their work and so on. 
Congressmen, to whom he gave credit for commonsense and ability, could not 
have believed that they could carry out this programme without violence, 
deferring to allegations of repression by the Government, Sir Cowasji asked what 
had not the Congress Governments done in their time to deal with violence 
and disorders and to control the press in Bombay and Madras ? 

Mr. P. J, Griffiths j Deputy Leader of the European Group, speaking with 
usual vigour, was thankful that for once at least the Government had acted 
strongly and did what was required to put down the disturbances. The European 
Group stood behind the Government in the action taken. If he had any 
criticism to make, it was that in some respects the Government should have 
acted more promptly. He charged them with weakness in dealing with certain 
sections of the press and he believed that if the Government haa shown more 
resolution in controlling the press for the first few days, much of what 
followed afterwards might have been avoided. 

Three main factors had been at work, said Mr. Griffiths. The first was a 
profound and widespread distrust of British intentions, a suspicion that Britain 
did not intend to part with power. His community must accept some share of the 
responsibility for the prevalence of this mistrust but he wanted to make it perfectly 
clear that he regarded himself solemnly and completely bound by the promise of 
His Majesty’s Government that India was to have complete self-government at the 
earliest possible moment after the war. He did not mean by that ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years after the war but the time mechanically necessary for a Constituent 
Assembly to meet and complete its work. “The whole of the European community 
stands behind this promise’' he declared. “To the best of our ability we will 
help in implementing it. If by any chance any Government goes back upon that 
promise I will be the first to lead a movement against that Government’’. (Cheers.) 
Could India have a more solemn promise than that given by three European 
members of the House, two of whom Sir Henry Richardson and Mr. C. P. 
Lawson were leading businessmen ? If even these assurances were not sufficient, 
it would be beyond the wit of man to dispel these lingering suspicions* Ife was said 
that Britain was unwilling to transfer power immediately. To whom, he asked, 
were they to transfer it ? (Voices : To whom will you transfer after the war ?) 
It was also stated that Britain did not keep her promises and the question was 
asked: What about the last war ? But, he asked in reply, what was the promise 
made after the last war ? The promise was increasing association of Indians in 
the task of Government. Had not that promise been implemented to the hilt in 
the number of Indians in the present Governmeat ? (Laughter and cries of ‘Oh 
Gh’). He wanted Indians to accept the assurance, genuine and sincere assurance 
given in the House on behalf of the European community. 

Passing on to the second factor in the present situation, Mr. Griffiths smd 
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that it was the economic factor, the scarcity of foodstuffs, kerosene and other 
things, which had caused the widespread feeling in the country that the 
Government was not tackling this problem with sufficient earnestness. He thought 
that Governments were too much inclined to say that it was a difficult problem 
and ask what could they do ? It might be that there was a case for a separate 
Member of the Council to deal with this problem but in any case by one means 
or another, the Central Government and the Provincial Governments had to solve 
this problem. The third factor, Mr. Griffiths said, was the determination of the 
Congress Party to force its will on this country at all. costs. The Congress had done 
great work in the past but had now fallen on bad leadership, tinged with 
totalitarian views, which had forced the emei’gence of the Pakistan idea. “However 
much we are desirous and determined to help India’s independence*’, he declared 
in conclusion, ‘*we will not stand for the tyranny which, under the cloak of 
non-violence, is used byithe Congress as an instrument for enforcing their will on 
unwilling fellow subjects.’’ (Cheers). 

Mr. Nauman (Muslim League) unreservedly condemned lawlessness in his 
Province of Bihar and was surprised that the Congressmen did not own up to it. 

Pandit Maitra : But they (Congressmen) are in jail. 

Mr. Nauman ; There are enough Congressmen outside the jails to own that 
the Congress was responsible for the recent disturbances. 

He, however, paid a tribute to Congressmen and pointed out that in spite 
of the neutral attitude of the Mussalmans Congressmen did not molest or coerce 
them. He felt that the Police in India was not adequate and sufficiently armed 
to cope wiHi eventualities and urged that at least ten policemen should be armed 
itt every police station. He also explained why the Mussalmans had remained 
neutral. They had refused to join the movement, because the Congress had not 
agreed to their demand for self-determination. The British Government had likewise 
not met their demand for a share in the power and authority of the administration. 

Mr. Kazmi ( unattached) claimed that it was wrong to condemn the Congress 
without giving any chance to its members to defend themselves. He said that 
the Government could be defended for maintaining law and order but not for 
any excessive use of power or force. He also explained the object of his 
amendment, which he said did not seek any privilege for the Congress but 
was designed to afford them an opportunity to defend themselves against the 
charges levelled against them inside and outside the House. 

Sir Ahmed JNawaz Khan (nominated) said that the real cause of the present 
trouble was the suspicion that the British Government did not intend to part with 
power. The British Government had made its position clear and it was up to the 
people of India to reach an agreement and wrest that power 

Mr, AT. 0, Neogy (Nationalist) said that it was not possible to appreciate 
the present position without taking into account the fact that “two dominating 
factors contribute to the general political atmosphere in the country. The first 
is that”, he added, “there is installed to-day in the seat of power as 
British Prime Minister one who has been an inveterate enemy of India 
all his life. The other equally tragic factor is that, in India itself, authority is 
actually monopolised by a set of reactionary diehards. The Plome Member 
confined himself to the incidents since the arrest of the Congress leader's and laid 
the whole blame on them. He ignored the widespread prevalence of 
anti-Government feeling in the country that had been steadily growing 
in volume and intensity long before the Congress Working Committee 
met at Allahabad.” As an instance, Mr. Neogy said that the general economic 
distress had been rapidly increasing of late. The people were now faced with a 
shortage of food due to various factors some of which were connected 
with the war. Medical help, inadequate in the best of times, was already 
beyond the means of the vast majority of the people. On top of this came the 
evacuation measures involving thousands of poor and ignorant people. After citing 
a number of incidents, Mr. Neogy assured the House that those instances were 
supported by documents, some of which he had brought to the notice of the 
authorities. Mr. Neogy went on : “While popular feeling has thus been deeply embittered, 
the arrival of Indian evacuees from Burma, carrying tales of heartless treatment 
and racial humiliation on an unprecedented scale, set the whole country ringing 
with denunciation of the present Government. It is against this back ground of 
mass discontent and disaffection that the decision taken by the Congress in sheer 
desperation and the untoward repercussions that followed the arrest of Cbngresfl 
leaders, should he examined.” 
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Beferring to the ^GoYeroment action to meet the situation, Mr. Nec^ said: 
^‘In the name of combating violence and sabotage, whi*‘h no one in hia sen»« 
can exonerate or fail to condemn, the (Government resorted to methods remmisc^nt 
of some of the brutalities ascribed to the Axis Powers. Society at large 
had been penalised for the offences of the few. Collective or communal 
lines^have been im|>osed. The Press has bwn gagged so successfully that 
nothing but ofecially approved news can be published either in India 
or abroad. The voluntary system of Press Advising has now b^n 
transformed to compulsory pre-censorship. Press commente from Britain, 
America and China of a pro-Indian eharmjter were either discouraged or 
sometimes even suppressed in India in the name of Military Cenwrahip. 
Prominence was given to adverse comments only. Certain foreign 

journaUste had to ily to Chungking to outwit the Censor.” 

Eao Bahaiur Biviraj, Depressed Classes Leader, detdared that it was wrong 
to call the Congress movement a mass movement, particularly because nei&er 
the Alussalman nor the Scheduled Classes participated in it. The Government’s 
policy of surrender to the Congress was largely resporu*ibIe for the present 
disturbances. By their past exi>erience, Conirreesmen were confident that 

they could ^ sufficiently coerce the Government to gain their objective. In 
fact, the attitude ‘of tjii* ^Maffjrd Cripp>^ in New Delhi was nothing but 
another example of this desire to appease the Congress and the I^Iuslim 
League and leave the rest to their fate. 

In this connection, Mr, SivoraJ referred to Air. F. G, GHJpth's 

speech earlier in the clay that Britain had always honoured its pledges 
to India. ^Ir. Sivaiaj said that, after giving a solemn pledge in the 

August offer to the Deiu'css^ Classes, that their position would be 

adequately safeguarded, His Alajesty's (Government sent out .Sir Stafford 

Cripps to India, who totally ignored the Depressed Classes. 

The speaker said that his community was totally opposed to the Constituent 
Assembly method and the whole question should be reftrred to an 
international tribunal of the United Naiions. *‘We are convinced that 
the British Government, placed as they are, are not likely to do 

justice to us. For this reason, we want reference to an international 
tribunal.” Beferring to the war effort of his community. Air. Hivaraj said 
that as they had kept aloof from the Congress movement they should 

be exempted from collective fines and should be compensated for any 

damage done to their houses and other property, 

ISth. SEPTEMBER : — Speaking in the Assembly to-day, the last day of 
the debate on the present situation, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Alember, 
declared: “I have never regretted the decision which I, along with all 

my colleagujfs, took on August 8, because, placed as we were, we had 
to choose between complete abdication of our re8X)onsibiIities as a 

Government and surrender to the challenge thrown out to us And now, 
after all that has happened, we feel convinced that our decision was right 
(cheers). We made it perfectly clear in the resolution that we Issued immediately 
after, that we were aware of the preparations that were being made in the name 
or on behalf of the Congress, for the various act of sabotage, and if there was any 
doubt about the accuracy of the estimate that we made of the situation at that 
time, that doubt is completely dispelled by the events that have happened.” 

“It has been suggested,” Sir Sultan went on, “that we should have waited 
for the letter of Mahatma Gandhi to His Excellency the Viceroy, We however, 
knew of the repeated advice conveyed to Mahatma Gandhi from different quar- 
ters which had influence with Mm, of the unwisdom of coupling the demand for 
the independence of India forthwith, with the threat of launching Civil Disobedi- 
ence if it was not conceded. But Alahatma Gandhi was adamant ; be was out 
to force everybody’s hands. We ♦knew he had over-ruled the wishes of some 
of the important members of the Working Oornmittee, who wanted to take a 
more sober, moderate course- We knew that his more militant associates had 
defined what this mass civil disobedience was to be. 

“We also had the advice of the Provincial Governors warning us of the 
grave dangm of any delay in taking action, and subsequent events have proved 
that they were right. Under these circumstances no Government, I submit to 
the House, with any Sense of responsibility, could have possibly waited a minute 
longer after the ratification by the All-India Congress Committee of the resolution 
of me Working Committee* COuld any Government agree to n^otiate with & 
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party who came with certain demands in its right hand and a pistol in the 
left ? It is too late in the day now for any one to make the impossible 
attempt to absolve the Congress frpm the fullest responsibility for all that has 
happened in this country” (loud cheers). 

“Before the ink was dry on the All-India Congress Committee's resolution, 
the whole of India was in flames, and acts of destruction followed with lightning 
rapidity and virulence, almost unparalleled in the history; of India. It was most 
remarkable that the movement was most violent in provinces where the Congress 
Ministries had functioned before they went out of office (hear, hear).” 

Passing on to the complaint that the Government had not produced 
any constructive programme of reform to deal with the situation, Sir Sultan 
expressed surprise that such a demand was being made when the rebellion was 
still not completely quelled. Under the present conditions to expect the Government 
to sit down to consider and formulate constructive measures — whatever the 
meaning of the phrase might be— was to say the least of it exceedingly unreasonable. 

“Apart from that ” he said, “the Oripps Proposals were, and to-day remained 
the constructive proposals put forward by His Majesty’s Government. These 
unfortunately have been spurned. Let me frankly tell the House that the accept- 
ance of those proposals, in my opinion, would have resulted in the Swaraj for 
which India has been longing. But, they were rejected on the ostensible ground 
of the Viceroy’s veto and so on. Has it been realised that the convention which 
the Congress demanded would have come in as a matter of course, once there 
was the sanction behind it of the representatives of the people ? Conventions 
would not be conventions if they were put on the statute.” 

“Then again”, he asked, ‘‘are constructive proposals only to be initiated by the 
Government, ^d have the honourable members who have collected here no part 
or share in it T May I appeal to them not to go back to their homes without 
making some tangible contribution to the constructive measures which will command 
a fair measure of agreement among the parties. Any proposal which has the 
unanimous support of the hon. members opposite cannot be lightly treated by 
any Government here or in England. But if the House wants the Government 
to impose upon the country a constitution irrespective of agreement of the 
parties during the extraordinarily critical period we are passing through, it will 
be neither fair to itself nor to the country. Is it realised that a National 
Government cannot be imposed, but it must be the creation of the fairly un- 
animous will of the peoples ?” 

Sir Sultan concluded with the declaration that a National Government had 
to satisfy one test which was crucial at the present time, and that was that its 
main purpose was to resist the Axis Powers to the last drop of its blood. 
“We, Indian members of the Executive Council, are as anxious as anyone in this 
House or outside, to have the freedom of the country as soon as possible, and 
we are here only to advance that interest. We are, however, clear in our own 
minds that freedom secured from the British without the agreement of the 
major parties, even if it were possible, would lead us to anarchy and civil 
war. and thus to abject slavery under the Japanese, and we sitting on these 
benches will sooner prefer annihilation to the position thus created. 

The Labour Member, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, speaking after the Law Member 
dealt with the two aspects of the debate, namely, the action of the Government in 
arresting the Congress leaders and the demand for a National Government. The 
Labour Member said that it had been suggested that as the Congress was pledged to 
non-violence, the Congress leaders, if they had not been arrested, would have kept 
their followers non-violent. He asserted that there had been a virtual landslide 
in the Congress policy of non-violence, which had been deeply buried now. 
He referrccT to the incomings and out-goings of Mr. Gandhi from the Congress 
leadership from 1939 onwards on the very issue of non-violence, and said 
that at the Wardha meeting of the A. I. 0. C. in December 1941, Mr. Gandhi, 
who had been deposed from Congress leadership at Bardoli, had refused to force 
the issue to a vote. Congressmen were saturated with violence under the very 
nose of Mr. Gandhi himself, and a great many of them had become indiflferent 
to the creed of non-violence. 

Dr. Ambedkar next referred to Mr. Jai Prakash Narain's papers taken 
away by the police from the Deoli Detention Camp in December 1941. The 
scheme propounded by Mr. Jai Prakash Narain in those papers, inter-alia, claimed 
that Mr. Gandhi’s satyagraha had been a force and the Congress should think of 
achieving political instead of moral victories. The scheme also envisaged fusion 
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o£_ various revolutionary parties to work underground and count among other 
things political daooities to finance their object. From this, Dr. Ambedkar dednc- 

ed, that the Cons^ress shonld not be trasted in its lip service to non-vic^eace* 
“This was one of the reasons for the Government to arrest the Congress leaders 
immediately the Congress resolution had been endorsed by the A. I. G. O.,” 
declared the Labour Member. 

Alluding to the demand for a National Government, Dr. Ambedkar had no 
hesitation in saying that the Central Executive as it was constituted to-day, 
provided a Government which excluded autocracy and impost collective respon- 
sibility. Section 33 of the Government of India Act laid down that snpervision, 
direction and control of the Government was vested in the Govern or-General-in- 
OouneiL Every Member of the Council was a colleague of the Governor-General. 

Dr. Ambedkar went on, amid frequent interruptions, to deal with the question 
of veto. After pointing out that the Viceroy’s veto was confine to matters 
relating to the safety and tranquility of India he asked, what was the difference 
between Autocracy and Resfionsible Government, between the Government 
under Hitler and that in Great Britain. The difference was that in an autocratic 
Government there was no veto and in a Responsible Government there was a 
veto. The only quarrel arose on the question where the power of veto should 
repose. If we were not to have the veto of the Secretary of State, where we 
to have it ? If it was transferred from the Secretary of State, he sa d, the only 
place where it could be placed was in the legislature. The next question was, 
could it be transferred to the legislature as it existed to day ? It was quite 
true that having regard to the efflux of time this House is in a diseased state. It had 
been sitting for nine years, and he did not know to what extent the present 
members of the House could be said to derive a mandate which could be 
regarded as direct and fresh (Cries of : “Why did you cal! this session ? All 
this has nothing to do with the motion). 

Dr. Ambedker invited the House to consider the question whether during 
the period of the war, it was possible to enter upon the task of fashioning a 
Legislative Assembly in a manner which would secure the support of all 
communities. His submission was that the demand for a National Government 
was not only a result of confused thinking, but of the desire of most of the 
people to avoid the most crucial question, namely, communal settlement. Until 
we got a communal settlement, it would be quite impossible to fashion this 
House into an instrument for receiving the veto (Cheers). 

Mr. V. M. Joshi, on a point of order, asked if it was good Parliamentary 
practice for the Government side to make provocative speeches at the end of the 
debate instead of at the beginning, thereby preventing a reply from the Opposition, 

The chair held that it was not a point of order. 

Nawahmda Liaquat Alt Khan^ putting the Muslim League case, remarked 
that Dr. Ambedkar’s observation about this House were in bad taste* If there 
had been no elections during the past three years, the responsibility could not be 
thrust on the shoulders of the House. The responsibility was that of the 
Government, of which Dr. Ambedkar was a part. 

Dr. Ambedkar : What is the electorate ? 

The Nawabzada replied ? There is greater popular sanction ^ behind the 
Legislature than behind the Government of which Dr, Ambedkar is a member. 
(Cheers and cries of “resign”) , ^ ^ 

Referring to the appeal made to the Muslim League to come forward and 
find a solution of the deadlock, Nawabzada Liaquat Ali said that the Congress 
Party had made an honest and sincere declaration that there was no room for 
negotiation unless the British withdrew. In view of that declaration, those who 
appealed to the Muslim League must first try to convert the Congress to the sen- 
sible point of view that a Hindu-Muslim settlement was necessary for achieving 
Indian independence. , 

The question had been asked by Mr. Griffiths : To whom are we to hand over 
power ? “Well”, said the Nawabzada, “Hand over Hindu India to the Hindus 
and Muslim India to the Mussalmans. What is the difficulty about it ?” 

Referring to the motion before the House, he explained the party’s position 
and said : “We had no share, authority or voice in this Government. We are 
certainly not here to register their decrees and give our approval to their actions. 
The Muslim League party, therefore, has decided not to vote for the motion.” 

“As regards the amendments, our position is this. We are for the mdepen- 
4ei¥ie of India, for the freedom of India, and are prepared to form a Provisional 
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Government in co-operatin with any party in this country for the purposes of prose- 
cuting the war successfully and defending our hearth's and homes provided we 
are given a guarantee by every party and by the British Governmen' that the 
hundred millions of Miisiims will have, ^ not the right of self-expression as Mr. 
Churchill said, but the right to determine their own destiny and establish a 
completely independent State in areas where they are a majority*” 

Appealing to the Hindus to consider the matter, the Nawalizada said: “Cannot 
we, Hindus and Muslims in India, give to each other what is our due ? Is it 
better for us to live in a divided India ? I assure you, if we could agree 
to recognise the rights of each other, if we follow the spirit of give and take, no 
power can stop India from achieving independence* Take three-fourths of India 
and give us one-fourih of India and let us both join together and take the whole 
of India from the British Government”* (cheers) 

Dr. Banner Leader^ of the Nationalist^ Party, while admitting that the 
Congress was partly responsible for the present situation, declared that Government 
were even more responsible and had made an even greater mistake. During the 
three weeks between the meeting of the Working Committee and the meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee, the Government could have called a conference 
of representatives* But the Government missed all that time, and the consequence 
was the growth of anti-British feeling. “The policy of lepression,” declared Dr. 
Banneijee, “must be replaced by a policy of conciliation. The administrator 
has played his part ; let him stand aside and make room for the statesman.” He 
urged the convening of a concerting of measures to transfer some measure of power 
to them. He went on to ask who spoke as the representative of the Govexnment of 
India? Was it Sir Sy>Uan Ahmed, who asked the House to prepare a scheme, or 
was it pr* Ambedkar, who thought the House was diseased ? 

^Yqu can make the Government responsible to the present Legislature 
without much difficulty.” he went on. “Dr. Ambedkar poured contempt on this 
House. Po other members of Government share that view ? If bo, why does not; 
the Government order a general election ?” 

Mr. Hoosainhha\ Lalji, Leader of the Independent Party, severely 
criticised the observations of Dr. Ambedkar on the “unrepresentative” 
character of the Assembly. He enquired whether the members of the 
Executive Council were more representative than the members of the 
Assembly. The members of the Executive Council were nominated by the 
Yiceroy and remained in office during His Excellency's pleasure. This 
factor could not endow them cither with a representative character ox 
with collective responsibility. As for the veto, it was in the hands of 

the Secretary of State, sitting 6,000 miles away from India. If the 
Assembly had become so unrepresentative, the Government could have 
it dissolved and sought the verdict of the country. He bitterly complained 
against the treatment meted out to the Assembly on previous occasions. 
“When Sir Stafford Cripps came out to India to negotiate and seek 

approval for his proposals, this House was left in the " cold and never 
consulted. But when there were widespread disturbances in the country, 
the Government had come up before the House to obtain its verdict. 
This was very unfair ” he declared. 

With reference to the political deadlock in the country, Mr. 
Hoosainbhai said that there were parties who were non-co-operating while 
there were others who ottered their co-operation on certain terms. There 
was a large body of responsible persons who were not included in 
either of those categories and were anxious to do their best for winning 
the war. The Government, however, ignored them and made no use of 
their co-operation. He welcomed the offer of the Law Member that the 

House should produce a scheme for solving the deadlock and he hoped 

that they would take full advantage of it. 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Narang, Deputy Ijeader of the Muslim League 
Party, criticised the procedure adopted for the debate. The Government 
had placed no substantive proposal before them and it was difficult to table 
amendments or exercise their votes. 

Referring to the Home Member’s speech, Mr. Narang said that it 
was the first comprehensive statement on the recent disturbances. He 
agreed that the Government could not abdicate its functions and meet 
me disturbances by “non-violent non-co-operation.” The Government had 
their responsibilities and obligations to other parties besides the Congress, and they 
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could nofe agree to tiie Congress demand to quit India. Referring to 

the question of responsibility for the disturbances, the sp£?aker said ' that 
Mr. QandIi/\^ statement had always been of an ineonsistent and contra- 

dictory nature. He, for instance, virtualiy hounded out Mr. Sni^Kas 
from the Congress and then sent a telegram of condoience to i\Ir. 
mother on Mr. Subhas’ reported _ death, dctecriliing him a national hero. 

Mr. Patel, who was Mr. Candhi’s right hand man. had declared before 

the A. I. C. C. meeting that the Congress nioveiU€!it would hat only a 
week. This could be interpreted that the Congress had planned the 

movement. It was ^however, still very ditticiilt to sift cudenee and appor- 

sion exact responsibility for die disturbances. Mr. Narang weieomdi die Raw 
Member’s suggestion that the House should produce a constructive &i‘heine 

for solving the deadlock and hoi:>ed that they would be able to put 
their heads together and evolve a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Jf. S. A?iey, Leader of the House, winding up the debate on 

behalf of the Government (in the absence of the Home Mcinl^er due to 
illness), said that two joints had been stressed during the debate. Firstly, 

the advisability of the steps taken by the Governineiil in arresting 

Congress members and Mahatma Gandhi and the iiiaaiier in which 
Government’s policy had been carried out in dealing wiin the situation 

following the arrests: J^ecoudly, the constitutional problem ot India. 

Dealing first with the manner in which the disturbances had been 

met, Mr. Aney pointed out that the authorities had to meet an 

uncommon situation. It was not easy to put down riotous and rebellious 

people. In meeting the situation, force had to be used and in the use 

of that force, a certain latitude had to be given to the persons who 

were on the spot. If, however, there are exe’eases. it "was in the interest 

of the Provincial Governments and the oiiieers responsible for the 

discipline of the forces to take note of the facts and enquire into complaints. 
He believed that complaints would be considered and grievanees put right. 

Mr. Neogy, Mr* Aney went on, had referred to the allegation that Sir 
Madhao Eao Deshpande of Nagpur had been forced to remove litter from the 
streets at the behest of some officer. Mr. Aney said he had met Sir Madhao Rao 
in Delhi recently ; Sir Madhao Rao as an old friend told him. many things 
but never mentioned this. Sir Madhao Rao had left and since then Mr. Aney 
had been trying to get in telephonic touch with him but had failed. He was, 
however, in a position to make the statement that enquiries had b^u made 
by the Chief Secretary of the C. P. Government, who had found that 

the allegations made were entirely without foundation. Sir Madhao Ilao 

himself, according to the Chief Secretary, denied them entirely. 

Mr. Neogy, on a point of explanation, said that he had heard the report from 
Dr. B. S. Moonjee, who gave him the facts and added that a complaint was 
made to the police and the police said that unfortunately they could not rasognise 
Sir Madhao Rao. 

Mr. Aney said he was not questioning the hona fides of Mr. Neogy, hut it 
was possible that Dr. Moonje was misinformed. 

Dr. Bannerjee said he had also heard the report from Dr. Moonje. 

Referring to the allegations made about the evacuees in Chittagong, Mr. 
Aney explain^ that there were twenty or thiity thousand of them and that 
twelve officers working under the Collector were investigating and trying to fix 
allowances for them. He assured the House that the Governmerir of India were 
not negligent of the interests of Indians who had come across from Burma. 
Complaints about the commandeering of boats were also being sympathetically 
considered. Three sepoys against whom complaints had been made were standing 
their trial before a Magistrate, 

Mr, Aney went on to deny that the Government of India ti*eat the House 
with contempt. (A voice : Is that the collective opinion ?) The interpretation 
put upon certain observations made by Dr. Amhedkar was not correct. He had 
Dr. Ambedkar’s authority to say that he did not mean disrespect or contempt for 
the members. The House, after all, knew that its members were on the Consulta- 
tive Committee before which matters of a confidential nature were brought about 
defence problems, and members had been taken round to see the defence prepara- 
tions. These things would not have been done if Government had no confidence 
in the members. One of the factors on which Government relied was the support 
of the House and Government made every possible efibrt to keep members 
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mforined and get their support. The very fact that the House was meeting now 
and had been summoned much earlier than usual was proof of confidence. 

A voice : Whab about Ordinances ? 

Mr. Aney explained that emergencies arose from moment to moment and 
things had to be done through Ordinances when Government could not wait till 
the process of legislative procedure which took time was gone through. 

On the question of the advisability of the steps taken in arresting Congress 
members, he thought that it had been debated in the House in such a way that 
Government could afford to remain silent. Arguments on both sides 
had been elaborated with great ability and force. Giving his own 
personal reactions, he said that when he got information about 
the arrest — ^he was away from Delhi at that time— he first thought it was a mistake. 
But as he proceeded on his journey and saw the riotous mobs and the extent of 
damage done, he thought what a great mistake he would have committed if he had 
voted in the Executive Council against the decision, as he might have voted if 
he had not seen with his own eyes the nature and extent of the disturbances. By 
voting against the decision, he would have committed the greatest mistake of 
his life. He now knew that the collective wisdom of the Council was right. 

It has been stated, he went on, that a mistake was made in denying time to 
Mahatma Gandhi to meet the Viceroy. He could have understood this demand, 
said Mr. Aney, if the resolution of the A. I. 0. 0. really left some scope for 
negotiation. As he read it, the resolution left no such scope. He did not see 
what the advantage would have been of an interview between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Viceroy. If he might guess what would have taken place, Mahatma 
Gandhi would have told the Viceroy : “My friend, here is the resolution. What 
it demands is in the interest of England and the world. If you do not give that 
demand, God help you.” (Laughter). That, judging by whatever little knowledge 
he had of the workings of Mahatma Gandhi’s mind, was all that could have 
happened. 

Replying to Dr. Banner jee’s question why Government did nothing for three 
weeks between the meetings of the Working Committee and the A. I. 0. C., Mr. 
Aney said that the Working Committee’s resolution was only a kind of recommend- 
ation and it had no force as a resolution until it was ratified by the A. I, C. C. As 
against Dr. Bannerjee’s question he would like to put the counter-question : What 
efforts were made by representative Indians to prevail upon the A. 1. C. C. to 
consider the dangers inherent in the resolution ? 

Mr. Jamnadas MeJita^ intervening, said that such attempts were in fact made 
at the meeting of the A. I. C. C. and most serious warnings were uttered against 
precipitate action in passing the resolution, 

Mr, Aney said, he thought that Dr. Bannerjee meant more than that. Mr. 
Aney was afraid that if efforts were made by Indians themselves and proved futile, 
the Government of India were justified in believing that their efforts would not 
have met with bettter success (Cheers). 

In conclusion, Mr. Aney stated that the Government had given to the House 
an opportunity to express itself on the situation and to hear Government’s expla- 
nation. According to approved parliamentary procedure, no vote of the House 
would be demanded and he suggested that the amendments might accordingly be 
withdrawn. 

The three amendments were withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 21st. 
Utilization of Minekal Eesoukces. 

21st. SEPTEMBER : — The House tiansacted official business to-day. It agreed, 
after some discussion, to the election of three members from the House to the 
Advisory Committee connected with the work of the Utilization Branch of the 
Geological Survey of India. The original motion made on the opening day of the 
session by Dr. Amhedkar, Labour Membei*, was for the election of one member to 
the Committee. On this motion, Mr. AT. (7. Neogy criticised the policy followed in 
the development or India’s mineral resources. Replying to this criticism, Dr. 
Ambedkar to-day drew attention to the answer to a question which he had given in 
the House since then. The Government, he said, had not neglected the development 
of India’s mineral resources. But the Geological Survey did not have as many 
technical officers as in England. As regards employment of British evacuee experts 
from Burma, he said there was no choice, because no other experts were available. 
He gave the assurance that under the proposed new arrangements, there would be 
better co-ordination between this body and the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
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Eesearcb. Pandit Maitra urged that three members of the Assembly should be 
elected to the Committee, and asked for an assurance that Indian Industries would 
not be made subordinate to European interests. Messrs. Hmsainhkai Lalji^ Esaak 
Seih^ Nauman^ Sir Ziauddin Ahmtd and Jamnadas Mehta also spoke, and 
thereafter, the Labour Member accepted the proposal for the appointment of three 
members to the Committee. 

Official Bills 

Four official Bills were then passed, namely, the Bill to amend the Indian 
Companies Act, two Bills to amend the Civil Procedure Code and a Bill to amend 
or repeal certain enactments. 

During the discussion on the Bill to amend the Indian Companies Act, Mr. 
iV. P, Barker, Commerce Member, pointed out that the interests repr»enting small 
banks were consulted and were in favour of the Bill. 

The first Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedure seeks to provide that io 
any suit or appeal in which it appears to the court that a substantial question 
of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution Act or an Order in Council 
rnade thereunder is involved, the court shall first give notice to the Advocate- 
General of India or of the Province as the ease may require, and may, if satisfied 
that it is necessary or desirable for the satisfactory determination of the question, 
order that the Government concerned shall be added as a party. 

The second Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code seeks to fill in a lacuna 
in the present Act by enabling the Government to recover court fees awarded 
to it in pauper suits as if the amount of such awards were arrears of land revenue. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER : — The House to-day passed the Commerce Member's Bill 
temporarily to amend the Indian Rubber Control Act and referred to a Select 
Committee Sir Edward BenthalVs Bill further to amend the Indian Railways 
Act so as to render railways liable to pay compensation in all train accidents 
whether due to negligence or not, but to limit the liability in all such cases to 
a fixed sum ofi Rs. 7,000 in the case of any individual passenger. 

Treatment of Indians in Dominions 

Passing on to non -official business, the Assembly agreed to Mr. Govind 
Deshmukh^s motion to refer his Reciprocity Bill to a Select Commifeiee after 
rejecting an amendment moved by Mr. Aney, Leader of the House, suggesting 
adjournment of the debate till the next session of the Assembly. Mr. Aney, in 
commending his amendment, urged that at a time like the present when the need 
was a united stand against the common enemy, it was most inopportune to 
discuss proposals for retaliation against parts of the Commonwealth where Indians 
had grievances, however just those grievances might be. It was particularly 
inopportune now when most of the Dominions and Colonies themselves had 
undertaken to postpone all discriminatory legislation. 

Opposing Mr, Aney’s amendment, Sir Pa 2 :a Ali explained that the Bill was 
not provocative in any sense, and that even if the Bill was passed, it was left to 
the Governor-General to fix the date of its enforcement and to set up machinery 
to carry out its provisions. In Sir Raja Alps view, the time had come when the 
House should get ready to face any eventualities that might occur after the war. 
He also reminded the House that the motion was only for reference of the Bill 
to a Select Committee and that the Select Committee might meet next 
session if that was considered necessary. He contended that further postponement 
of the Bill — it had been postponed from the last session in deference to the wishes 
of the Leader of the House— would have prejudicial and damaging repercussion 
outside India. The House, as already stated, rejected Mr. Aney’s amendment and 
agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

M. L, A.'s AND Attendance in Courts 

A number of other private Bills were either introduced or motions made for 
their circulation. Among private Bills introduced was one by Mr. 
HuBsainhhoy Laljee seeking to provide that no member of the ^ Central 
Legislature - shall during the continuance of its session or sitting or 
during 14 days before or after such session or sitting, be compell^ to 
attend a court under processes, civil and criminal. This privilege, says the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, is necessary, for the efficient discharge of 
their duties , particularly in these days of party politics, when it is possible not 
only for elements given to the tactics of abstention from I^islature but others, 
who are anti-war for their own reasons, to manoeuvre things so as to make 
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it difficult for those who wish to attend to their legislative and war duties 
by dragging them to the courts situated far away from the seals of the Legisla- 
tures. The Bill, it is also pointed out, merely extends the principle recognised 
in the Act of 1925 under which members of legislative bodies were exempted 
from 'liability to serve as jurors and assessors and from arrest and detention by 
civil process at the time of the meetings of these bodies. 

Ban on Kiiaksaks 

Sir i2a-3ra AH next moved the Muslim League Party’s reeolution recommending 
that the ban on the Khaksar movement be lifted and Allama Mashriqui and all 
other interned Khaksars be released immediately. Sir Raza, in his speech, wanted 
autW'itative statements from the Government spokesman on three points, (1) 
whether it was correct that no action had been taken by the Government of 
India against the Khaksars under Regulation 3 of 1818, (2) that no Khaksars 
were under detention under the Defence of India Rules and (3) that Allama 
Mashriqui had been released sometime in' January last from Vellore and was at 
liberty to go anywhere in Madras Presidency. Sir Raza AH went on to deal 
with the Allama and the Khaksar Movement, in which, he said,, anybody could 
join, be he Christian, Jew or Hindu. After referring to the disturbances in which 
Khaksars were involved in the Punjab and TI. P., Sir Raza Ali said all that was 
2J years ago. Things were very different now. The Khaksars had come to their 
senses since then and no attempt had been made by them to cause trouble to the 
Government. Sir Raza had not concluded his speech commending the resolution 
when the House adjourned till 3-30, to discuss Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s adjournment 
motion. 

Einanoe Member’s Mission to England 

Mr. Jamnadas MeTita, moving his adjournment motion on the Finance 
Member’s mission to England, declared that what the House wanted was that it 
should be taken into confidence at a provisional state of negotiations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India on the questions which the 
Finance Member had discussed/ during his recent mission to England. The House 
did not want to wait till the Government of India had made up their minds and 
come to a settlement and published the terms of the settlement in their Budget 
Statement. Under the existing settlement, Mr. Mehta went on, India’s basic 
defence expenditure was some Rs. 38 crores. But actually in 1940-41 India paid 
Rs. 53 crores in addition to it, while the budget estimate for 1942-43 was Rs. 80 
crores above the basic figure. The present information was that India was 
spending Rs. 20 crores a month as her war expenditure or Rs. 240 crores a year, 
which might grow every week ; and, if the war continued for two or three years 
longer, India’s war expenditure might go up to the staggering figure of a thousand 
crores. After the last war, India made a gift to His Majesty’s Government of 
jei20 million. There was a loophole in the existing finacial settlement, be said. 
It was the provision that India was to hear the cost of such war measures as 
could be regarded as purely Indian liabilities by reason of their having been 
undertaken in India’s own interests. It had been said that Aden, Egypt, Burma 
and Malaya were the external defences of India and therefore, Indian liabilities 
cover expenditure on these defences. Nor was it certain what were India’s own 
interests and who was to decide these interests. He wanted the Finance Member 
to take the House into his confidence and allay these apprehensions, 

Mr. Mehta made a passing reference to Dr. Amhedkar's description of the 
House as diseased. ‘'We may be diseased”, he said, “but we can still kick”. The 
Treasury Benches, however, he added, were a “museum of India’s disunity and the 
museum is complete with the recent expansion.” (Loud laughter). 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, supporting the motion, said not only this House, but the 
very large public outside interested in India’s finances had a right to know what 
was the nature of the discussions going on between the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government. The very fact that the Finance Member had to fly to 
England to discuss them showed that they were matters of importance. Even at 
this stage, if they could get a definite assurance that there would be no radical 
changes in the terms of the agreement announced by the Finance Member at the 
last Budget Session, it would allay apprehension. It was important, he said, that 
Indian public opinion should know whether the discussion in England had 
something to do with the terms of settlement quoted by Mr. Mehta. Sir Oowasji 
wanted to know, in short, how much the Finance Member could tell the House* 

Pandit Maitra askea if it was the mtention to j present the House fait 
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accompli. He referred to tbe acute economic distress in the country and uttered 

a warning that, if the people were confronted with a eoloRnal expenditure of Bs- 700 
or S&) crores. it would be the b’-eaking point. He wanted to know whit was the 
bill that India would have to foot for the war. Mr. Maitra as«serted that the 
ohfect of calling such a brief p»’s8ion of the ^Anserably as the present wg not to 
give an opportunity to discubs the political bituaiion, but to deprive the House of 

us ietritimate full session. tt_.xi.o- 

8ir Jeremy i?a^s; 7 ^an, replying to the debate, thought that the lioiise was 
really doing less than justice to what must be regarded m the rights of any 
Government, lifter ail, it was not \ery long since hia return. The ^iTOvernineiit 
had been preoccupied wi>h matters of great urgency duung the pericwl since his 
return ana practically the whole of last week, all members of itovei'nmeiit were 
busily engaged In attending to the business of the House, The Governmeiit 
required some time to consider the subject for itself, and it was somewhat 
surprising to him that the House should, in effect, have taken the attitude that 
its curiosity must be satisfied at the earliest possible stage, ^ whether or not the 
Government had time to consider these matters. iCries of “No, no- ihat is not 
what we say.”) 

Developments of the war situation since the last Budget was presen trf. Sir 
Jeremy went on, had resulted in a great intensification of the measnics taken for 
the defence cf India. To take a most obvious example^, an enorinoub increase in 
the strength of the Air forces stationed in this country had taken place, i lie anti- 
aircraft had been greatlv strengthened, and it was clear th^ even under the terras 
of the existing financial settlem^mt. certain questions might arise regarding the 
share which might be allocated to India of the cost of the measures which i elated 
to India and 'which at the same time covered a wider obfcctive. ^ 

this nature had arisen under the settlement from an 
dealt with in accordance with well-defined principles. 

referred to as measures of local defence was clearly understood, and the 

mover talked as though further liabilities might be imported into 

was erring. Giving an instance, the Finance Blember said that the cost of the 

G. H. Q. might be regarded as a measure of ‘.local defence of since its 

oroSisation, the G. H. Q. had to deal with matters beyond the geographical 

frontiers of India and it had been agreed that His Majesty s 

nay on .a 50-50 basis. The Finance Member said that it was hardly pwsible to 

indicate expenditure of this and similar kinds except m relation 

It was not the intention of the Government to present a 

therefore the occasion for a review of the extent of exi^enditure would not anse 
“he next'budget. But a diffei^nt 

liability should be accepted which went beyond the pnncipi^ ot tne existiag 
settlement. If the Government were contemplating acceptance of a liability of this 
nature the House would be entitled to an opportunity to consider it Discussion 
of such TmaC^^^ take place from the 

debate The point at issue. Sir Jeremy proceeded to say» depend on the 

nature of the Government took. If the Government jwe to 

raWeeisions wMch d not involve a departure of principle, then the position 
^nnld be enthely different from the situation if the Government were contem- 
TlTw tL of a new type of liability or a liability which went beyond 

plating me acceptance o settlement. He concluded with the assurance that 

the GOTern^ment had full regard to the rights of the House in matters of this Mnd. 

Mr f tf didCof '^dSd'^any^prli'^ture' Seure c?^ny 

reply. He said information which might be of use to the enemy. “We 

information nor of any intormauon wmeu -^hat we do demand is that 

arein no hurry and ^ A four days’ 

we must be taken into coMae e .. ^ question. Referring to the existing 

special session could be sufficient to (Mcnss me q^e h agreement 

financial “S” iXCr meaLVes” were clearly defi%. He 

y^OurTea? is^ that wen « th^ Government kept within the letter and spirit 

ulaced in conformity with India's capacity to pay. . n a 

The House rejected Mr. Mehta’s motion by 41 votes to 9 and adiourned. 
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Abjournment Motions Ruled Out 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — The President took up an adjournment motion tabled by 
Mr, Qovind Deshmukh to discuss ‘‘the move of the Durban City Council to 
expropriate Indian-owned lands in Durban to be allocated to European or coloured 
housing schemes to be sanctioned by the Union Government”. Mr. Deshmukh said 
he did not wish to move it but asked the Member in charge of Indians Overseas 
to bear in mind the apprehensions of Indians in Durban in this matter and take 
steps to prevent expropriation of their lands. 

Two adjournment motions in the name of Mi*. M, A. Kazmi to discuss the 
treatment of Mr. Mandi, Dr. Katju and others in detention under orders of the 
United Provinces Government* particularly denial of facilities for correspondence, 
were ruled out by the Chair on the ground that the matter was the concern of the 
Provincial Government. 

Release Of Khaksae Leaders 

The Assembly next devoted the whole of the day’s sitting to a further debate on 
the Muslim League resolution on Khaksars moved by Sir Baza AH and finally 
passed it without any division in the following form : 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council that the 
ban on the Khaksar Movement be lifted, the restrictions placed on the liberty of 
Allama Mashriqi be immediately withdrawn, and that all other Khaksars interned 
under Regulation 3 of 1818, or the rules made under the Defence of India Act be 
immediately released.” Government Benches remained neutral. 

Explaining Government’s standpoint, Sir Bichard Tottenham^ Home Secretary, 
declared in the Assembly that Government had not proceeded in this unreasonably 
or arbitralily but had good reason for every step they had taken to deal with the 
organisation. Sir Richard proceeded to emphasise that, in the first place, the Government 
regarded the whole of this matter as essentially a law and order problem and they 
must act In the closest consultation and co-operation with Provincial Governments, 
for, Provincial Governments were directly responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order. This was not a matter on which tor political or sentimental reasons, 
the Government of India could afford to persuade Provincial Governments against 
their will. Reference had been made to the charge that the Khaksars were or 
might be ‘fifth columnists’ in touch with the enemy. “The Government of India”, 
he declared, “have never made this charge against the Khaksars, nor do they make it 
now.” Secondly Sir Richard said it was difficult to withdraw the ban on the Khak- 
sars in certain parts of India and not in others. The Khaksars were an all-India 
organisation and it would be akward if they were dealt with differently in 
different parts of the country. Thirdly, he referred to the offer of help in the war 
made by the organisation. 

It sounded as an offer which it would be wrong to reject, but, as he under- 
stood it, what the offer meant was that the Khaksars wished to be allowed to 
contribute a contingent to the army but to retain its own identity and possibly 
serve under its own officers. That, he said, could hardly be accepted. After all, 
he went on, there were ample opportunities for those who wished to join the army 
or the police force as individuals ; and an offer of the kind made by the Khaksars 
was not necessary. Sir Richard proceeded to observe that the result of Government's 
dealings with the Allama had not been such as to inspire a great deal of confidence. 
He reiterated that Government regarded this primarily a law and order matter and 
they found it impossible to accept the resolution without further consultation 
with Provincial Governments. Government did wish to keep an open mind in 
the matter as far as possible and they were fully prepaped to take into considera- 
tion the views expressed in the House and reconsider the whole matter in the 
light of those views and in consultation with Provincial Governments. Government 
would proceed with the consultations as quickly as possible, but he suggested that 
if the mover withdrew his resolution, that would be the best conclusion to the 
debate. If he wished to press the resolution, Government would remain neutral. 
The House at this stage adjourned. 

Police Excesses in August Disturbance 

24th. SEPTEMBER : — The debate on Mr. K* C, Neoqy^s resolution urging the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the excesses of the police and military 
in the action taken to quell the recent disturbances resolved itself, in the main, into 
allegations and counter-allegations. Mr. Neogy and later Mr, N. M. JosM gave 
numerous instances of such excesses in several parts of India, notably Bmar, 
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U- P-, C- P., and Bombay.^ Sir Sultan Ahmad Law Member, gave from tbe 
Government’s side ^ually Inrid accounts of methcxis employed by the mobs, maliily 
from bis own Province of Bibar. Mr. Seogy then moved bis resolution, wbicb lem, 
as follows: — 

“Tbis Assembly recommends to the Governor General-in-Conncil that a 
committee composed of nine members of this House with a majority of non-ofilcials 
selected in consultation with leaders of the parlies, be set up imm^iately to 
enquire into the nature of organisation leading to dislocation of eommunicaticm, 
murder, loot and forcible extortion of money under the threat of murder, the 
allegation that some factory-owners helped hooligans by deliberately turning out 
their labourers after paying their full wages" and the all^ations of exc^es 
committed by the military and the police in dealing with the recent disturbanew in 
the country in a manner that may not benefit the enemies and to report thereon to 
the Govemor-General-in-Ck)uncil.” 

Addition of the words relating to dislocation of communications, etc., and the 
action of factory-owners was propos^ by an amendment moved by Ziauddin* 

Mr. Neogy said he did not want to contest the right of the Executive 
Government to use force to repel force and to uphold law and order. He |:>ointed 
out that although the entire country had been convulsed by acts of unheard of 
sabotage and violence, martial law |jiad not been proclaimed and civil authorities, at 
least in theory, were functioning in the affected areas, although the spirit of martial 
law determined their line of action. He divided ‘‘excesses” into a number of 
categories, such as cases of shooting at random, damage to property and excessive 
force in dispersing non-violent crowds and other hinds of assault. 

Mr, Neogy mentioned the case of a zamindar of U. P. who had “a long 
pedigree of loyalty to Government” but who had now served Government with a 
notice under the Civil Procedure Code claiming damage to property committed by 
the police on August 26. Referring to other types of “excesses”, Mr. NeoCT said 
that some 34 Commercial Associations in Bombay passed resolutions condemning 
repressive measures, particularly the compelling oi householders, merchants and 
passers-by to clear the streets. A senior member of the Bar in Patna, who was out 
on his morning walk, was caught hold of and ordered to clean the road. Mr. NeoCT 
referred to the refusal to hold enquiries in G. P. and U. P. and said that the only 
conclusion to be drawn from such refusal was that the acts of the ^lice ana 
military had been done with the full knowledge and concurrence of the Provincial 
Governments. Such refusal was a direct encouragement to the police. Mr. Neogy made 
it clear in conclusion that he did not want anything done to weaken the hands of 
the Government in meeting the situation but Government had already allowed the 
situation to get out of their hands and it was high time that they sought to control 
the forces of law and order. 

Mr. N. M, Joshi said that Mr. Neogy had rendered a distinct service to the 
country by bringing the present motion before the House. A large number of members 
of the House held the opinion that the alleged excesses of the police and the military 
required to be enquired into by the House, The policy of the Government in 
arresting the Congress leaders, said Mr. Joshi, was a great disaster. He had no 
doubt in his mind that the large bulk of protests against the Government’s action 
in arresting Congress leaders spontaneously broke out into acts of violence, in 
respect of which both the mobs and the police and military were equally guilty. 
Mr. Joshi speaking from personal knowledge gave several instances of “excesses” 
By giving freedom to Provincial Governments in the matter, the Government of 
India were guilty of direct encouragement to the police and the military. 

Sir Frederick James said that the classes of excesses to which the mover had 
referred applied to those who had begun the movement and upon whom the sole 
responsibility for the disturbances rested. Sir Frederick suggested that there were 
reasons to infer that the movement started under the auspices of the Congress Party 
had indirectly the sanction of the leader of the Congi*ess Party, who was the idol of 
every Hindu in the land* (Babu Baijnaih Bagoria and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, “No, 
no not every Hindu”). Sir Frederick said that in most Hindu homes, the portrait 
of 'the Mahatma was on the wall, and was garlanded. (Cries of “No, no. how 
many houses have you seen?”). Sir Frederick said that many friends of his who were 
not friends of the Congress had the Mahatma’s portraits. He suggested the only 
thing that to-day stood in the way of utter chaos, civil warfare and continuous 
bloodshed were the forces of the police in the various Provinces bdbind whom were 
the military prepared to intervene when needed. It would be the duty of this 
Government, as of any Government, Hindu, Muslim or composite, to strengthen and 
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not weaken the forces which stood against the floods of revolution. An. enquiry 
such as the resolution demanded was not the way in which those who were 
defending authority should be supported. 

Sir Frederick asked the House to remember the responsibility which was upon 
the shoulders of every citizen to do what he could to strengthen the hands of 
authority at this time and responsibility of Provincial Governments to see that so 
far as lay in their power the weapons which they had to use in dealing with this 
attempted revolution were used only as much as was necessary. 

“From the reports which have been received the Government are fully satisfied 
that the troops and the police have done their duty remarkably well under that 
trying and perilous conditions'^ demanded Sir Sultan Ahmed, Law Member, 
intervening at this stage. “Government”, he went on, “do not suggest that, 
in a serious disturbance such as this, there may not ^ have been some cases 
in which excessive force has been used or in which innocent persons 
have suffered. If there have been such cases which are authenticated, 
the attention of the Army Department and the Provincial Governments 
will be drawn to them so that they may try to see that those 
who have been guilty of such excesses do not escape punishment. The military 
authorities are exceedingly jealous of their reputation and the reputation of their 
soldiers, and I have no doubt that, once a case of unjustifiable shooting 
is brought to their notice, they are sure to take action themselves. As regards 
the police, th^re may be a question whether the Governor-General-in -Council 
would have any power to appoint a committee of members of the Central Legisla- 
ture to enquire into the opei^afcion of police ‘.forces, an entirely Provincial subject. 
Here agalin, we feel sure that gross and callous cases of police excesses, if any, 
will mo.st certainly be examined by the Provincial Governors. 

“The main objection to the proposal as I have submitted before is the disastrous 
effect it would' have on the morale of the services concerned if an enquiry such 
as has been suggested was ordered. The Bind Government agreed to hold an 
Official enquiry into certain allegations against the police in Karachi which 
incidentally turned out to be completely unfounded and it had immediately 
an adverse effect on the morale of the police forces in that area. The cases that 
have been mentioned in this House will no doubt be noted, and the attention of. 
the proper authorities drawn to them, but I submit that simply because some 
people come and start stories before some of us it does not necessarily follow 
that they are true. Most of them turn out to be without foundation and may be 
on a par with the Sir Madhavarao Deshpande story. Lots of stories had been 
brought to me from Patna which on enquiry from persons concerned have been 
found to be absolutely untrue. One of these concerned an hon. Member of this 
House. Any attempt to bring discredit on the forces who have so courageously 
and loyally performed their onerous duties in the face of tremendous odds, would 
be most unfortunate. 

“We are in the midst of a life and death struggle ; the enemy is knocking 
at our doors and surely on such an occasion it is better to look forward rather 
than to look backward and to see whether the orgy of destruction cannot be put 
behind us and all endeavours concentrated to bring peace and tranquility in the 
country, and defeat our external enemies. May I, in conclusion, respectfully 
suggest that this chapter should now be closed, and we must now go ahead ? 
Enough damage has been done by this senseless anarchy. Let us not let down 
those who have stood by us and who deserve our gratitude, because if we do, that 
will not only be the end of all discipline, but we must also be prepared for 
disasters of the worst kind in the country." 

Mr. Azar Ali warned the Government that conditions in the country were very 
serious ; they were serious not only to the people but to the Government and to 
the United Nations, He gave an instance of high-handedness of the police against 
certain Zamindars in his constituency and observed : “Ever since the Viceroy's 
Council was expanded, hooliganism has started and spread." (Laughter). 

Further debate was adjourhed to the next session and the House adjourned 
sme die. 
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Govevnment of Bengal 

The Eastern Frontier Bifles {Bengal 
Battalion Amendment) Act, 1941 {Bengal 
Act VII of 1941). {19-41)1 — ^'lo amend 
the Eaetern Frontier Biilee (Bengal 
Battalion) Act, 1920, in order to increase 
the period of enlistment of new entrants 
to the battalion from three to seven 
years. 

The St. Thomas' School {Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Bengal Act VIII of 1941). 
(17-9'41):—Tq amend the fcst. Thomas’ 
vSchool Act, 1923, to provide for two 
additional co-opted Governors of St. 
Thomas^ School from the teaching staff 
of that School. 

The Bengal Court of IVards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1941 {Bengal Act IX of 194 1). 
{29-9-41): — To amend the Court of Wards 
Act, 1879, so as to provide _ that the 
expression "Civil Court” used in the said 
Act includes the High Court in Calcutta. 

The Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation 
{Amendment) Act, 1941 {Bengal Act X 
of 1941). {15-10-41): — ^To amend the 
Bengal Patni Taluks Regulation, 1819, 
for the purpose of remedying certain 
defects in section 6B of the Regulation 
as inserted by the Amending Act of 1940 
in respect of division of a patni taluk. 

The Bengal Raw Jute Taxation Act, 
1941 {Bengal Act XI of 1941). {14-11-41):— 
To provide for the levy of a tax on raw 
jute purchased by the occupiers of jute 
mills and by shippers of jute to carry 
out measures for the stabilisation of 
jute prices and to further the interests 
of the growers of jute in the Province 
and of the jute industry generally. 

The Bengal Public Demands Recovery 
{Amendment) Act 1949 [Bengal Act I of 
1942). {25-8-42):— To amend the Bengal 
Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, for 
the purpose of protecting honest debtors 
from detention in civil prison and to 
confine such detention to debtors proved 
to be recalcitrant or fraudulent and 
dishonest and for providing certain other 
idiof 8 

The Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
{Amendment) Act, 1942 {Bengal Act II 
of 1942). {r-5-42):—Vo amend the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935, for the 
purpose of providing machinery for the 
restoration of debtors to possession of 
their immovable properties sold in 
execution of decrees during passage of 
the said Act through the legislature. 

The Bengal Eon- Agricultural Tenancy 
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{Temporary Provisions} Extending Aei 
1942 (Bengal Act III of 1942) (15*5-42 ): — 
To extfnd the operation of the Bengal 
Non-Agricultural Tenancy (Temporary 
Provisions) Act, 1940, which was due to 
expire on ^May 29, 1912, for one j»r 
more pending the introduction of per- 
manent and more compr^ensive legis- 
lation on the subject. 

The Bengal Criminal Law (InduMirtai 
Areas) Amen immf Act of 1942 
{Bengal Act IV of 1942^. {t-(>‘42 }: — 

To prevent theft of unideniifiable 
articles in industrial aieas. 

The Bengal Touts Act, 1942 {Bengal 
Act V of 1941). {21-5-42}: — To make better 
provision for regulaiiiig tke employment 
of clerks of legal prac^lnoners and for the 
suppression of touts in Courts and certain 
Oiiices in Bencrak 

Tffc Bengal Agric^aturni Income-tax 
Bill, 1941. . in tnt Legislative 

Assembly) To secure an addition to 
the revenues of Bengal, and for that 
purpose to impose a tax on agricuUorai 
income derived from land and buildings 
situated in Bengal. 

The Bengal Finance (Amendment) 
Bill, 1941. {Introduced sn the Assembly ): — 
To amend the Bengal Finance Act, 1939, 
for the purpose of realising the tax from 
an assessee who leaves Bengal for other 
parts of British India without paying 
his tax and without leaving any property 
behind and also for the realisation of 
tax from the estate of a deceased assessee 
and providing means by which the heir 
of a deceased assessee can claim a refund 
due to such assessee. 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill, 
1942. {Introduced in the Assembly ] ; — 
To provide for the regulation, control 
and development of secondary education. 

The Calcutta and Suburban Pchce 
(Amendment) Bill 1941. (Introduced in 
the Council) : — ^To amend the Calcutta 
Police Act. 1866, and the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act, 1866, for the 
purpose of ensuring proper control of 
seamen’s lodging houses and thereby to 
protect the seamen who take shelter 
therein. 

The Bengal State Aid to Industries 
(Amendment) Bill, 2941. (Introduced in 
tke Council): — To amend the Bengal State 
Aid to Industries Act, 1931, for the 
purpose of affording financial assistance 
to cottage industries and to industries 
on a small scale in the shape of loans. 
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cash credits, etc., on a scale wider and 
more generous than that provided for in 
the parent Act and for the purpose of 
remedying certain other minor defects 
in the Act. 

The Bengal Maternity Benefit {Tea 
Estates) Bill, 1941, {Introduced in the 
Council) To regulate the employment 
of women in tea factories and plantations 
for certain periods before and after 
child-birth and to provide for the 
payment of maternity benefit to them. 

The Workmen's Compensation {Ben- 
gal Amendment) BUI, 1941 • Introduced 
in the Council), To amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1923, in its 
application to Bengal to provide for the 
appointment of official medical referees 
to whom any medical questions in 
dispute between employers and workmen 
may be referred by the Commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation for a 
report and whose report shall be binding 
on both parties. 

The Government of Bihar 

The Bihar Agricultural Income-Tax 
{Amendment) Act^ 1942. {10-1-42), To 

clarify the validity of expression (agri- 
cultural income) in the Bihar Agricultural 
Income Tax Act, 1938, and to amend 
the said Act. 

The Bihar Excise {Supplementary) 
Act, 1941 {11-1-42) : — To extend the 
application of the provisions of the 
Bihar Excise Act, 1940, to every 
intoxication drug. 

The Bihar Local Self-Covernment 
and Cess {Amendment) Act, 1942. 
{25’-2‘‘42) : — To amend the Bihar and 
Orissa Local Self-Government Act of 
1885 and the Cess Act, 1880, in connec- 
tion with Government relation with the 
District Board in some respects. 

The Bihar Alluvion and Biluvion 
{Amendment) Act. 1942. {2S-2-42) : — To 
entitle the estates to resume immediate 
possession of the lands, which have 
reappeared and reformed after once being 
lost and washed away. 

The Bihar Power Alcohol Act, 1942. 
(14-7-42) :~'To provide for the fostering 
development, and regulation of the 
industry of power alcohol. 

The Bihar Iiind.u Women^s Eights 
to Property (Extension to Agricultural 
Land) Act, 1942. {15-7-42) : — I'o extend 
the operation of the Hindu Women’s 
Eights to Property (Amendment) Act, 
1938, to agricultural land (the term 
property in the Act 1938 including 
‘agricultural land’) and to give better 
rights to women in respect of property 
in general. 

The Bihar Co-operative Societies 


{Amendment) Act, 1942. (7-7-42) : — To 
authorise the Registrar to revise or to 
replace the compromise between a 
registered society and its creditors for 
their interest. 

The Bihar Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, 1912. (7^9-42) : — To extend the period 
of limitation for filing suits for the 
recovery of bhaoli rents. 

Government of Orissa 

Orissa Act VI of 1941 ( Orissa Ten- 
ancy Second Amendment Act, 1B41). 
{28-10-41): — To extend, the time for pay- 
ment of fees for transfer of occupancy 
holding before the commencement of 
Orissa Act 'VTII of 1938. 

Orissa Act I of 1942 {The Madras 
Estates Land Orissa Amendment Act, 
1942):— To extend the provision contained 
in section 127 of Madras Act VIII of 
1934 which prohibits eviction of tenants 
in whole inam villages which are not 
estates 

Orissa Act II of 1942 { The B. and 
O. Co-operative Societies {Orissa Audi- 
ting and Validating) Act, 1942.']'. — To 
validate the appointment of agents and 
sub-agents by the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies to manage the affairs 
of Central Banks. 

Orissa Weights and Measures Bill, 
1942)'.— To standardize the weights and 
measures which are now in vogue in the 
Province. 

The Bihar and Orissa State Aid to 
Industries (Orissa Amendment) Bill, 
1942 : — To ensure quick disposal of appli- 
cations for small loans by the Director 
of Development without reference to the 
Board of Industries 

The Orissa Forest Bill, 1942 To 
verify the provision of the Madras 
Forests Act, 1882, and the Indian Forest 
Act 1927 which are in force in the South 
and North Orissa respectively. 

Government of N. W, F. Province 

The Punjab District Board (N.-W. 
F. P. Amendment) Act, 1941. (Governor's 
Act I of 1941). (81-3-41):— To provide 
for the realisation of all rates and taxes 
imposed under the Punjab District Board 
Act, 1883, as arrears of land revenue. 

The Forth-West Frontier Province 
Sales of Motor Spirit (Amendment) Act, 
1941. {Governors Act II of 1941). 
(16-6-41):— To authorise the Provincial 
Government to exempt any person or 
class of persons from the provisions of 
the N. W. F. P. Sales of Motor Spirit 
Act, 1939. 

The Indian Penal Code {North-West 
Frontier Province Amendment) Actf 1941. 
Governors Act III of 1941). {22-11-41):— 
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To amend secfcions 363, 364, 365 and 36S 
of the Indian Penal Code in its appli- 
cation to the North-West Frontier 
Province. The punishment in these 
sections was raised to 14 years. 

^ The Frontier Crimes Regulation 
{North-^West Frontier Province (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1941, {Qovernors Act IV 
of toil). {^22-11-41 ) : — To amend section 
37 of the Frontier Cri-^es Regulation. 
It provides for the enhancement of 
sentences provided in the section. 

The North- West Frontier Province 
Midwives { Amendment ) Ac^, 1942, 
{Governors Act I of 1942). {2-3-42 )*. — To 
provide for the registration of midwives 
in the N.-W. F. P. 

The Punjab Municipal (N.-W. F. 
Province Amendment) Act, 1942. 
(Governor’s Act II of 1942). (27-8-42). 
The term of office of the President of a 
Municipal Committee was extended from 
one year to three years. 

The Punjab District Boards (N.-W. 
F. P. Amendment) Act. 1942. (Governor’s 
Act III of 1942). (27-S 42): — "HhQ term 

of office of the Chairman of a District 
Board was extended from one year to 
three years. 

The N.-W. F. P. Courts Regulation 
(Amendment) Act. 1942. {Governor’s Act 
lY of 1942). (1-7-42): — ^To remove an 
ambiguity for the filing of appeal from a 
Subordinate Judge to the District Judge. 

The Punjab Municipal (N.-W.F.P. 
2nd Amendment) Act^ 1942. (Governor’s 
Act V of 1942). Certain pro- 

visions of the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, 
as extended to the N.-W.F.P., were 
made more stringent for checking cor- 
ruption and irregularities. 

The N.- W.F.P. Hindu Women’s 
Rights to Property (Extension to Agri- 
cultural Land) Act, 1942. (Governor’s 
Act VI of 1942). (28-9-42) The opera- 
tion of the Hindu Women’s Rights to 
Property Act, 1937, amended by the 
Hindu Women's Rights to Property 
(Amendment) Act, 1938, was extended to 
agricultural land with retrospective effect. 

The N.-W.F.P. (Upper Tanawal 
Excluded Area) Post Office Regulation, 
1942. (No. 1 of 1942). The 

Indian Post Office Act, 1898, was applied 
to Tipper Tanawal, an Excluded Area in 
the North-West Frontier Province. 

Government ot the Punjab 

The Colonization of Government 
Lands (Punjab Amendment) Act. 
(10-12-41): — ^To include predeceased son’s 
widow and predeceased grandson’s widow 
in the list of persons enumerated in 
Section 20 (d) of the Colonization of 
Government Lands (Punjab) Act, 1912, 


The Punjab Electricity {Emergency 
Powers) Act. iSO-4-42 ^: — ^To enable the 
Government to tssiime control of a 
licenscfd electric supply undertaking in 
eases of emergency and to provide for 
the continuance of public street lighting 
service for six months at a time upto a 
maximum of two years. 

The Court Fees (Punjab Amendment) 
Act, ’>24-2-42) : — To enable the former 
practice of the arbitrators and liquidators 
and of co-ofwative societies issuing 
processes without payment of fees to m 
continued. 

The Punjab Village and Small 
Toims Petrol (Amendment) Act. 

( 24-2-42) : — To amend the Punjab Tillage 
and Small Towns Patrol Act, 1918, so 
as to include small towns committees 
and notified area committees within the 
definition of ‘‘Villak^e Puiichayat.” 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Allowances^ of Members) Act. (lO-S-42) : — 
To substitute a system of fixed annual 
remuneration to the members of the 
Assembly, for the residence and con- 
veyance allowance for each day of 
residence under Act IX of 1937. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax 
(Amendment) Act. (3-3-42) : — To amend 
the Punjab General Bales Tax Act, 1941, 
80 as to raise the exemption limit from 
Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 and to enable 
Government to levy the tax to any 
desired stage. 

The Music In Muslim Shrines Act, 
(25-4-42) : — ^To prohibit the singing of 
girls and women in the shrines of 
recognised Muslim Saints, 

The Badshahi Mosque Fund Cess 
Act. (28-3-42) To levy for one year a 
cess at the rate of one pice per rupee of 
the annual value, on the land owned by 
Muslims, in order to meet the cost of 
repair and maintenance of the Badshahi 
Mosque, Lahore. 

The Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
(Amendment) Act. (16-4*42) : — ^To set at 
rest certain doubts arising in consequence 
of certain judgments and ^ to remove 
certain defects in the Punjab Relief of 
Indebtedness Act, 1934. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly (War 
Service) Amendment Act. (4-11-42) : — 
To amend the Punjab Legislative Assem- 
bly (War Service) Act. 1940, so as to 
enable the members to be engaged in 
employments connected with the prose- 
cution of War, without losing their seats 
in the Assembly. 

The Punjab Legislative Assembly 
(Allowances of Members) Amendment Act, 
(3-11-42) : — ^To amend the Punjab Legisla- 
tive Assembly (Allowances of Members) 
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Act, 1942, so as to enable members to 
draw their allowances from month to 
month subject to certain conditions. 

The Punjab Motor Spirit Taxation 
of Sales {Amendment) Act, {9-11-42) : — ^To 
raise the rate of tax on retail sales of 
motor spirit from five pice to six pice 
per g;aUon* 

The Punjab Land P^'eservation {Clios) 
{Amendment} Act, {16-11-12) : — To extend 
the Punjab Land Preservation (Ohos) 
Act, 1900, so as to bring the whole of 
the Kangra District within the scope of 
its application. 

The Punjab General Sales Tax Act 
{Second Amendment) Act, {17-11-12) : — To 
amend the Punjab General Sales Tax 
Act, 1941, so that the tax shall become 
payable by the dealer in the year imme- 
diately following the year for which the 
tax has been charged. 

The Suits Valuation {Punjab Amcnd- 
m,ent)'^B%ll, {27-10-12) :~To rectify certain 
defects of a purely verbal nature which 
resulted from the form in which the Punjab 
Act 1 of 1938 was drafted and to make the 
determination of value for purposes of 
jurisdiction by the trial court, in a suit 
for Accounts final. 

The Press and Registration of Books 
{Punjab Amendment) Bill : — To remove 
doubts arising out of the absence of time 
limit for the validity of declarations 
under the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, and making the filing 
of a fresh declaration obligatory, if a 
Press is restarted after having ceased to 
function. 

The Sugarcane {Punja.h Amendment) 
Bill : — To amend the Indian Sugarcane 
Act, 1934, in its application to the 
Punjab, with a view to protecting the 

f rowers of sugarcane to provide for the 
etter organisation of cane supplies to 
sugar factories and to prevent unhealthy 
competition between them. 

The Punjab District Board Bill : — To 
repeal the District Board Act, 1885. ^J’he 
proposed Bill gives full liberty to the 
Boards to elect non-official chairmen and 
extends their life to five years. A 
provision has also been made for prompt 
discharge of executive duties by the 
executive authority. 

The Transfer of Common Land (Inter- 
pretation of Contracts) Bill :—-1'o ensure 
that so long as Shamilat is not specifi- 
cally alienated, it will be presumed not 
to have passed to the transferee of any 
Khewat area. 

The Punjab Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Bill : — To provide for 
the licensing of ginning and pressing 
factories in order to eradicate the mal- 
praefcices,of mixing, watering, adultertion 


with seed, etc., prevailing among cotton 
producers. 

The Punjab Electricity Duty Bill, 
To levy a duty on electrical energy 
consumed for lights and fans and other 
appliances. 

Government of Assam 

The Assam Embankment and 
Drainage Act of 1913, {Act VII of 1911), 
3-5-dl): — To make provision for the 
construction, maintenance, management, 
removal and control of embanlsments 
and for the better drainage and 
improvement of lands in Assam. 

The Assam Legiylative Chamber 
{Members^ Emoluments) {Amendment) 
Act, 1941 {Act VIII of 1911). {3-5-41)1-^ 
To amend the Assam J.egislative chamber 
(Members^ Emoluments) Act, 1938, to 
give the Provincial Government power 
to make certain rules under the Act. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1911, {Act 
IX ol 1911), {7-8-4iy.~~To fix the rates 
at which agricultural iucome shall be 
taxed under the Assam Agricultural 
Income-Tax Act, 1939. 

The Assam Legislative Chambers* 
Officers' Salaries Act, 1937, and 19 il, and 
Members* Emoluments Act, 1938 {Tempo- 
rary repeal) Act, 1942, {Act I of 19 i2), 
23-1-12): — A proclamation having been 
issued under section 03 of the Government 
of India Act on December 25, 1041, this 
Act was enacted to repeal the operation 
of the Emoluments and Salaries Acts of 
Assam Legislature. 

The Assam Local Board Elections 
(Emergency Pi'ovisions) Act, 1912, {Act 
II of 1942), {22-2-42)x—To legislate for 
further postponement of the Local Board 
Elections in Assam. 

The Afls '.m Temporarily settled 
districts Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1942 
(Act III of 1912), amend 

the Afisam (Temporarily settled districts) 
Tenancy Act, 1035, in certain afi}5£icta. 

The Assam Finance Act, 1942, (Act 
IV of 1942), ( 2 i -3-42): — To ini pose for 
the year 1912-43 rates ’of taxation under 
sections 3 and G of the Assam Agiicul- 
tural Income Tax Act. 1939. 

The Assam Motor Vehicles Taxation 
(Amendment) Act, 1942, (Act V of 1942) 
(29-4-42) : — JTo do away with the necessity 
of issuing both token and licence in 
acknowledgment of the payment of 
taxes* 

Cfovernment of Sind 

Act IX of 1941, (21-5-41):— To mak® 
provision for the setting up of Deb^ 
Conciliation Boards to relieve agricultu- 
rists from indebtedness. 

Act XIV of 1941 (21-7-41) To 
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valifiate the elections for the purpose 
of filling the places of members of certain 
Dis^lict Local Boards in the Province 
of Sind whose terms of office expired 
on March dl, 1941. 

Act I of 194:2. (8-4-19 42)'. — To provide 
for suppressing criminal activiues ot 
persons commonly known as Hurs or 
Liu's in the Province of iSind. 

A Bill to extend pi'ovisiom of the 
llindd, Womert^s Rights to Property Act 
1937^ to agrtcidtural lands, tn its appli- 
cation to the Fromnee oj Szrid. Bill No 
VI of 1942) esicnda the provisions 

of the xlct, in its application to Bind, 
to agricultural lands. 

A Bill to make p}ovision for the 
promotion of peaceful and amicable 
settlement of industrial disputes and 
conciliation and arbitration and for 
certain other purposes. (Bill No. VII of 
1942)'. — To make strikes and lock-outs 
in industrial undertakings illegal until the 
whole machinery, provided und» 3 r the 
Bill, for discussion and negotiation has 
been made use of. 

Government of Bombay 

Bombay Industrial Disputes (Amend- 
ment) Act 1941. (Bombay Aci X of 194F. 
(27-5-41) To empower Government to 
refer any industrial dispute to arbitration 
of Industrial Court in certain circums- 
tances and to make a stiike or lock-out 
illegal before the completion of such 
arbitsatiou proceedings or the coming 
into operation of the award, whichever is 
later. 

Bombay ( Emergency Powers) Whip- 
ping Act^' 1941. (Bombay Act XI of 
1941). (27-5-41) : — To provide the punish- 
ment of whipping for the commission 
or abetment of any offeuce under sections 
147, 148, 324, 325, 326, 435 or 436 of the 
Indian Penal Code, in addition to the 
punishment provided for such offence 
under the said Code. It also repeals 
Bombay Act jNo. X of 1933. 

Bombay District Police and City of 
Bombay Police (Amendment) 'Act, 1941, 
(Bombay Act XTI I of 1941). (5-8-41) 

To give power to the Com mission er of 
Police, Bombay, and the District Magis- 
trates to authorise the Police to erect 
road barriers for stopping vehicles tem- 
porarily to satisfy themselves that the 
provisions of any law have not been 
contravened in respect of such vehicle 
or by the driver or person in charge 
of it. 

Bombay Agricultural Pests and 
Diseases Act, 1941. (Bombay Act XIV 
of 1941). (S-9-41) : — To prevent the intro- 
duction, spread or reappearance of iiisecf 


pests, plant diseases and noxious weeds 
injurious to crons, plants or trees. 

Bombay Abkari (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1941 (Bombay Act XV of 1941). 
{P-iP-4i) To preserve the arrangements 
of Govornment control in excise ad- 
ministration both in prohibition and 
nou-prohibition areas, which were im- 
pugned by the High Court in what is 
known as the Todiwalla Case. 

Bombay In^i^strial Disputes (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1941. (Bombay Act 
XVI of 1941). (3- 11- 41) : — To make it 
unnecessary on the part of employers to 
give notice of any change in the terms of 
employment, when the effecting of such 
change has become lawful by reasons of 
a notification issued under Section 8 of 
the Factories Act. 1934. 

' ity of Bombay Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Act, 194 J. (Bomhenj Act I oj 1942) 
(27-1-42). To guard Government’s 
interest in premises held on lease or 
other tenures immediately from the 
Crown. If the *rrrears of property taxes 
due to the Municipal Corporation are 
not discharged by any lessee, the Cor- 
poration can sell only the interest of the 
lessee in the land but not the reversion- 
ary interest of Government also therein. 

Local Authorities Loans (Bombay 
Amendment) Act. 1942. (Bombay Act 
II of 1942). (10-2-42) :-To enable 
Government to pay the Local Boards by 
way of loans the amount of the local 
I fund cess that would have been ordinarily 
I due for collection but is uncollected or 
suspended and to recoup it, when it is 
collected in subsequent years. 

City of Bombay Police (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act III of 1942). 
(2-8-42) To remove a loophole in the 
Act of 1902. The High Court had held 
that a small knife carried by a person 
could not be regarded as an offensive 
weapon within the meaning of Bection 
23 (2) (a). As it is essential to have 
effective means to prevent the carrying 
of knives in times of disturbances, sec- 
tion 23 (2) (a) and section 113 have been 
amended suitably. 

Bombay Town Planning (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act fV of 194^). 
(27-7-42) : — 'I'd empower the Administra- 
tor of superseded municipality to carry 
out Town Planning Schemes during the 
period of supersession or dissolution of a 
Municipality. 

Bombay Small Holders Relief (Am- 
endment) Act, 194z. (Bombay Act V of 
1942). (25-S-42) : — To extend the life of 
the Act of 1938 by one more year. 

Bombay Mnavice (Amendment) Act, 
1942. (Bombay Act VI of 1942). (%-S-42 ): — 
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To extend the life of the Act of 1932 
by one more year subject te certain 
further amendments. The first amend- 
ment effected is intended to enable the 
Stock Exchange to recover stamp duty 
on the transactions entered into by a 
member who is declared a defaulter. 
The second amendment is intended to 
reduce the rate of Urban Immovable Pro- 
perty tax from 8 to 7*2/3 per cent and 
from 4 per cent to 3‘5/6 per cent. The 
last amendment provides for exemption 
from the tax in the case of open lands 
within the limits of the Bombay Subur-, 
ban and Thana Districts. 

Bombay Bent Restriction (Amendment) 
Act^ 19 (Bom>bay Act VTI of 19M), 
(25-B-M) ; — To extend the life of the Act 
of 1939 by one more year. 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax (Amend- 
ment) Act, 194^. (Bombay Act IX of 
1942). (2-4-42) ;~To amend section 14 of 
the Act of 1935 so as to make it lawful 
to levy tolls on bridges reconstructed 
after the commencement of the Act. 
Section 14 provided for the levy of tolls 
on bridges constructed after the com- 
mencement of the Act and it was 
considered doubtful whether the tolls 
could be levied on any bridge recons- 
tructed after commencement of the Act. 

Bombay Civil Courts (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act XJ of 1942), 
(29-4-42) : — To enable the District Judge 
of a neighbouring District who will be 
appointed Joint Judge in the absence of 
the District Judge during the vacation, 
to dispose of civil . work in either 
District. 

Bombay Primary Education (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Bombay Act XII of 
1942). (4-5-42) To enable Government 
to mal?:e nominations on the school 
board where such nominations are abso- 
lutely necessary.^ Under the existing 
provision the main difficulty was that a 
new school hoard could not begin to 
function until all its members were 
elected. To meet this lacuna Govern- 
ment can now make nominations. The 
Act also provides that the municipal 
representatives under the proviso to 
section 3 (2) need not necessarily be 
members of such municipalities, 

City of Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion (Extension of term) (Amendment) 
Act 1942. (Bombay Act XIII of 1942). 
(28-5-42) '.—To extend the terms of office 
of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
for a further period of one year, that is 
till march 31, 1944. 

Criminal Tribes (Bombay Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Bombay Act XIV of 1942). 
(31-7-42) To modify the provision of 


section 23 of the Act of 1924 so as to 
delete the provision regarding minimum 
penalties. The Criminal Tribes Act 
Enquiry Committee observes in its 
report that the section was most obno- 
xious and that the sentences inflicted 
under the section were brutal. The Act 
is intended to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 

City of Bombay Municipal (Third 
Amendment) Act, 1942. Bombay Act 
XV of 1942). (25-S-42) : — To meet the 

situation which arose in the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation by which 
meetings of the Corporation and of 
certain Committees could not be con- 
vened. _ The Act empowers the Municipal 
Commissioner to convene such meetings, 
reduces the quorum and increases the 
number of Councillors requited for 
passing adjournment motion. The Act 
is a temporary measure up to the 1st 
day of April, 1944. 

Bombay Bindu Women's Rights to 
Property (Extension to Agricultural 
land) Act, 1942. (Bombay Act XVTI 
of 1942). (8-10-42) To extend the 

operation of the Hindu Women’s Eights 
to Property Act, 1937, and the Amending 
Act of 1938 to agricultural land in the 
Province with retrospective effect. 

Bombay Molasses Act, 1942 (XVI2I 
of 1942). (8-10-42) To enact a separate 
law to prevent the sale of molasses and 
its passing into the hands of the illicit 
distiller. It penalises the possession of 
molasses except under a licence. 

Indian Post Office (Bombay) Amond- 
ment) Regulation, 1942. (Regulation No. 
1 of 1942) (4-6-42) : — To make the rates 
chai*geable for the time being in the rest 
of British India for inland postage to 
be chargeable also in the partially 
excluded Areas in this Province, 

Government of Madras 

The Madras Elemeiiiary Edumtion 
(Amendment) Act, 194 L (Madras Act 

XV of 1941), (27-6-41) : -To remove the 
statutory limit ]»laced on the rate of 
the elementary education tax and to free 
the Government from the obligation to 
increase their contribution in respect of 
any increase in taxation made after the 
commencement of the Act. 

The Madras Nurses amt Midwives 
(Amendment) Act, 1941. (Madras Act 

XVI of 19411 (^2 8-41) : — To appoint the 
Matron Super in ten den f.s of the General 
Hospital and of the Government Hos- 
pital for Women and Children as ex- 
officio members of the Madras Nurses 
and Mid wives Council. 

The Madras City Municipal ^ I)is-% 
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irici Municipalities and Local Boards 
{Second Amendment) Act, 1941* {Madras 
Act XVII of 1941)* {17-9-41) To 

extend up to 1-4-42 the terms of office 
of aldermen and councillors ,of the Cor- 
poration of Madras whose term would 
have expired on 1* 11-41 and of the 
members of all other local bodies who 
would have vacated their offices daring 
1941. 

The Madras Proprietary Estates^ 
Village-service and Hereditary Village- 
offices {Amendment) Act, 1941* 
{Madras Act XV I II of 1941), {28-9-41) 

To make insolvency a bar to appointment 
as village-headman or karnam or to 
continuance in either of those offices ; 
to clarify the power of the Revenue 
Divisional Officer to disapprove of an 
appointment made by a proprietor ; and 
to allow a second appeal to the Board 
of Revenue against orders of removal 
or dismissal passed by a District Collector 
on appeal. 

The Madras Public Health {Amend- 
ment) Act, 1941, {Madrass Act XIX of 
1941)* (22-9-41) : — To remove certain 

difficulties which have been experienced 
in giving effect to the provisions of the 
Madras Public Health Act, 1939, since 
it came into force in March 1939. 

The Canals and Public Ferries 
{Amendment^ Act, 194 1 , {Madras Act 

XX of 1941)* (3-10-41) To declare 
that any private ferry shall be subject 
to any rules which the Government may 
make to ensure the safety of the 
passengers. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
( Am,endme7it) Act, 1941. {Madras Act 

XXI of 1941)* {6-11-41) :—To limit the 
validity of the registration of a person 
who lacks the specified qualifications 
but who is employed in a medical 
institution managed by a mission, to the 
time during which he continues to be 
employed in such an institution. 

The Madras City Police {Second 
Amendment) Act, 1941, {Madras Act 

XXII of 1941), (7-11-41) To control 
bucket shops more effectively. 

The Madras City Police and, Towns 
Nuisances (Amendment) Act: 1941. 

(Madras Act XXIIl of 1941), (26-11- 
41) : — I'o authorise the Commissioner of 
Police to order certain persons whose 
acts are likely to result in danger or 
harm to person or property, to leave 
the City of Madras and to prevent the 
annoyance caused to .neighbouiing resi- 
dents by the indiscriminate use of loud- 
speakers in public places. 

The Madras District Muriicipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1942* {Madras Act I 
of 1942). (7-2-42 ) : — To empower the 
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Government to direct the excutive 
authority of a municipal council to apply 
to the District Judge for a decision m 
cases where the question whether or not a 
municipal councillor has become dis- 
qualified for his office arises. 

The Madras Registration of Births 
and Deaths {Amendment ) Act 1942*. 
{Madras Act II of 1942)* {17-2-42) :-~To 
make it obligatory on the part of a 
parent or guardian of a child to give 
information regarding its name to the 
Registrar within thirteen months of the 
date of its birth. 

The Madras University (Amendment) 
Act, 1942. {Madras Act III of 1942), 
(18-2-42) : — To make it clear that the 
quorum of 35 fixed for a meeting of the 
Senate is not required at a convocation 
of the University or a meeting of the 
Senate held for the purpose of conferring 
degrees, titles, etc., and to validate degrees, 
etc., conferred before the commencement 
of this Act without such a quorum. 

The Madras Finance Act, 1942* 
{Madras Act IV of 1942). {14-3-42) To 
reduce the general sales tax payable for 
the year beginning on April 1, 1942, 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 4 a month in the case 
of persons whose turnover does not 
exceed Rs. 20,000 and from one-half of 
one per cent to one-quarter of one per 
cent of the turnover in other cases. 

The Madras University (Second 
Amendment) Act, 1942* (Madras Act 
V of 1942), (28-8-42) : — To empower the 
Chancellor to extend the term of ofl&ce 
of certain elected and nominated mem- 
bers of the Senate, the Syndicate and 
the Academic Council and to postpone 
election or nomination to ‘.these bodies in 
certain cases. Such extension or post- 
ponement may be made for a period 
not exceeding six months at a time 
but not beyond 31-3-1944, 

The Madras City Municipal, District 
Municipalities and Local Boards (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942, (Madras Act VI of 
1942), (81-3-42): — To extend up to 

JSovember 1, 1942, the term of office of 
the aldermen and councillors of the 
Corporation of Madras and of the 
members of municipal councils and 
local boards who would have vacated 
their offices on April 1, 1942. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Act 1942. (Madras 
Act VII of 1942), {28-8-42) -To enable 
the Government to fix a suitable date 
for the submission of budgets by 
municipal councils. 

The Tanjore Chattrom Endowments 
(Utilization) Act, 1942, (Madras Act 
VIII of 1942), (3-4-42) To validate the 
contributions already mad© by the 
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Taniore District Board from the funds 
of the Tanjore Ohattram Endowments 
toward the maintenance of certain edu- 
cational medical institutions and to 
provide for the continuance of such 
contributions in future also. 

The Andhra University (Amendment) 
Act, 1942, (Madras Act IX of 1942). (26^4- 
42) '.“To empower the Vice-Ohanceilor 
of the Andhra University to take action 
in emergencies subject to the control of 
the Chancellor ana to require him to 
send a report of such action to the 
Chancellor and to the officer or authority 
concerned. 

The Madras University { Third 
Amendment) Act, 1942, {Madras Act X 
of 1942), (13-5-4^). To empower the 
■Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
to take action in emergencies subject to 
the control of the Chancellor and to 
require him to send a report of such 
action to the Chancellor and to the 
officer or authority concerned. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Amendment) Act, 1942, 
{Madras Act XII of 1942), 

To withdraw from local bodies the option 
previously given to them of reverting 
Government medical officers to Govern- 
ment service after giving three months’ 
notice to the Surgeon -General. 

ThQ Madras Irrigation (Voluntary 
Cess) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XIII of 
1942). (8-6-42) :~-To provide for the levy 
of a voluntary cess for the maintenance 
of certain irrigation and drainage works 
serving ryotwari tracts in the Province 
of Madras. 

The Indian Tolls (Madras Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XIV 
of 1942), (9-6-42) To make it clear that 
the Government may make rules regarding 
the farming out of the collection of tolls 
leviable under the Indian Tolls Act, 1851. 

The Madras City Municipal (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942, (Madras Act XV of 
1942). (22-6-42) r-^'fo take power to make 
rules to exempt certain small electrical 
installations, etc., from the licensing 
provisions in section 288 of the Madras 
City Municipal Act, 1919 ; to subject the 
power of the Corporation of Madras 
under that section to some measure of 
control in important matters ; to make 
offences under section 215 of that Act 
continuing offences ; and to exempt 
keepers of lodging-houses registered 
under the Madras Public Health Act, 
1939, from the necessity of obtaining 
licences under the City Municipal Act. 

The JPeriyar Irrigation Tanka 
( Freservation ) Amendmmit Act, 190* 
(Mmttas Act XVI of 1942), (ll-7-0yi-r- 


To rectify a defect found in the principal 
Act in regard to the apportionment of 
the liability of the cost of repairing a 
tank between the landholders concerned 
and the Government. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation 
(Amendment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act 
XVII of 1942). (8-7-42) : — ^To provide for 
the registration of an agreement arrived 
at between the creditors and debtor 
before a Debt Conciliation Board, within 
thirty days of the making of the 
agreement, without the necessity of the 
personal appearance before the registering 
officer of any of the parties to the 
agreement or of any of the members 
of the Board. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1942. (Madras Act of 1942). 

(20-7-42) : — To restrict the imposition of 
fines to bill collectors and inferior and 
menial servants employed under local 
bodies. 

The Andhra University (Temporary 
Amendment) Act, 1942. (Madras Act XlX 
of 1942). (6-S-42) : — To permit the Andhra 
University to move its headquarters 
and certain colleges out of Vizagapatam 
until the termination of the present war 
and for two years thereafter. 

The Madras City Police, Towns 
Nuisances and Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ( Amendment ) Act, 1942. 
(Madras Act XX of 1942), (20-8-42) : — 
To empower the agents of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty of Animals 
specially authorised by the Govern men tf 
to arrest without warrant persons com- 
mitting in their view any act constituting 
cruelty to animals and to make all 
offences under the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1890, cognizable. 

The Madras Fivers Conservancy 
( Amendment ) Act, 1942, (Madras Act 
XXI of 1942). (14-9-42) : — To amend 

sections 11 and 33 of the principal Act 
so as to make it clear that plantation 
and construction on river-beds are 
governed entirely by section 13 and 
to empower the Conservator of Bivers 
in an emergency to enter upon an 
adjoining public or private land and 
take earth or do any other Act necessary 
for repairing erosion or other damage 
to embankments. 

The Madras Legislature (District 
Organisers Removal of Disquahficaiions) 
Act, 1942. (Madras Act XXII of 1942), 
(17-9-42) To remove the disqualification 
imposed on persons holding the office of 
District Organizer of the JNational War 
Pront, for being chosen as, and for 
being, members of the Madras Legislative 
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Assembly or of the Madras Legislative 
OounciL 

The Madras Nurses and Midwives 
{Amendment) Act^ 1942* {Madras Act 

XXIII of 1942) {15-9A2) To empower 
Government to nominate an officer of the 
Medical Department of the Government 
as a member of the Madras Nurses and 
Mid wives Council. 

The Madras City Municipal District 
Municipalities Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) Act 1942* {Madras Act 

XXIV of 1942*) {5’10-‘42) : — To extend 
up to 1-11-43 and still further, if 
necessary, the teim of office of the 
members of local bodies whose term of 
office would have expired on 1-11-42 and 
to replace district boards and municipal 
councils which have been superseded 
or dissolved by small nominated bodies 
which will continue for the duration 
of the War and for a period not 
exceeding twelve months thereafter. 

The Madras Probation of Offenders 
{Amendment) Act^ 1942. {Madras Act 

XXV of 1942), (17-1T42): — To provide 
that a person who is dealt with under 
the provisions of the principal Act except 
under section 7(3) should not suffer any 
disqualification attaching to a conviction 
for an offence. 

The Madras Estates Land {Amend- 
ment) Act, 1942* {Madras Act XXVI 
of 1942)* {22-11- 42) : — To provide that 
retired judicial and revenue officers 
possessing the necessary qualifications 
should also be eligible for appointment 
as members of the special tribunals 
constituted under section 185'A {2J of 
the principal Act. 

The Madras Pawnbrokers Bill 
1940 : — To regulate and control the 
business of pawnbrokers in the Province 
of Madras. 

The Madras District Municipalities 
{Second Amendment) Bill* 1941 : — ^To 
remove certain difficulties encountered 
in the working of the Madras District 
Municipalities Act, 1920, and to make 
amendments for the purpose of improv- 
ing the municipal administration. 

The Madras Village Panchayats 
Bill, 1941 : — ^To make better provision in 
a separate enactment for the administra- 
tion of village affairs by panchayats. 

The Madras Local Boards {Second 
Amendment) Bill, 1941 : — To remove 
Panchayats from the scope of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, and 
confine the operation of the Act to 
district boards and to make certain other 
amendments to the Act either for the 
purpose of removing certain difficulties 
encountered in working the Act or lor the 


purpose of improving the administration 
of district boards. 

The Madras Industrial Disputes Bill, 
1942 : — To make provision for the pro- 
motion of peaceful and amicable settle- 
ment of industrial disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 

The Madras City Municipal and 
District Municipalities {Amendment) Bill, 
1942* {This was assented to on 22-11-42* 
and will be published as an Act 
shortly) -To empower the mtinicipal 
executive authority to require owners of 
buildings to construct house drains not 
only where a public drain or outfall has 
actually been provided but also in 
cases where on% is about to be provided 
or in the process of construction. 

The Presidency-Towns Insolvency 
{Madras Amendment) Bill, 1942 : — To 
make the official assignee and his 
establishment part of the staff of the 
High Court and to authorise the transfer 
to the account of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of all moneys likely to be surplus 
in the hands of the official assignee. 

The Legal Practitioners, {Madras 
Amendment) Bill, 1942 : — To confer 
on the High Court a power to 
make an order as to costs in cases of 
professional misconduct by legal practi- 
tioners and to make provision for the 
more effective suppression of the touting 
evil. 

The Madras Hereditary Village 
Officers {Amendment) Bill, 1942 \ — To 
rectify certain defects found in the 
Madras Hereditary Village Offices Act, 
1895. 

The Madras Cotton Control {Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1942 'To enhance the 
penalty for an offence against the 
Madras Cotton Control Act, 1932, and 
to provide for the custody and examina- 
tion of cotton seized under the Act and 
for its destruction if it is found by the 
Court to contain pullichai cotton. 

The Madras Agriculturists Belief 
{Amendment) Bill, 1942 : — To enable 
parties to apply to the court for a 
declaration of the amount of the debt 
as scaled down under the Madras 
Agriculturists Belief Act, 1938, due by a 
debtor and to file appeals against such 
declarations and certain other orders of 
a court. 

The Madras Prohibition (Amendment) 
Bill, 1942 : — To check illicit distillation 
and distribution of liquor by enhancing 
the maximum penalty for such distilla- 
tion and j^distribution from imprisonment 
for 6 months or fine of Bs. 1,000 or both 
to 2 years imprisonment or fine of 
Bs. 5,000 or both. 

The Andhra University {SeGonfi 
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Amendment) Bill, 19i2 : — To make 
certain amendments to the Andhra 
University Act, 1925, for the purpose of 
re..iOving difficulties experienced in 
working the Act. 

The Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation 
{Amendment) Bill, 19i2 To provide 
that a person accused of a minor offence 
under the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxa- 
tion Act, 19B1, may appear before the 
court by pleader instead of in person or 
may plead guilty of the offence by a 
letter addressed to the Court, remitting 
at the same time the sum specified by 
the court. 

The Madras City Poli<^e {Amendment) 
Bill, 1942 ; — ^To amend section 7 of the 
Madras City Police Act, 1888, so as to 
make Deputy Commissioners of Police 
ex-officio Presidency Magistrates for 
certain limited purposes. 

The Madras Medical Registration 
{Amendment) Bill, 1942 : — To make 
amendments in the Madras Medical 
Eegistration Act, 1914, which have been 
found necessary in working the Act. 

The Madras Electricity Duty {Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1942 : — ^To amend the Madras 
Electricity Duty Act, 1939, so as to 
provide that the price of electricity sold 
to the Federal Government, etc., should 
be less by the amount of the duty ; levied 
under that Act than the price charged 
to other consumers of a substantial 
quantity of electricity. 

The Madras Debt Conciliation (Second) 
(Amendment) Bill, 1942 : — To Provide 
that where a creditor does not furnish 
to the Debt Concilation Board a state- 
ment of the debt due to him by a debtor, 
the debt itself is not discharged, but that 
the creditor should not challenge the 
accuracy of the particulars as to the debt 
given in the debtor’s application. 

Government of United Provinces 

The Indian Stamp {United Provinces 
Amendment Act, 1941* {9-6-41) : — To 
extend the operation of the United 
Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Acts of 
1936 and 1938, which were to expire on 
June 30, 1941. 

The United Provinces Muslim Waqfs 
(Validating and Amendment) Act, 1941* 
(17-6-41) To validate the provisions of 
Section 47(2) of the United Provinces 
Waqffl Act, 1936. 

The Court Fees {United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1941* {19-6-41) : — To 

extend the operation of the United 
provinces Court Fees (Amendment) Acts 
of 1936 and 1938, which were to expire 
on June 30, 1941, and to remove certain 
defects discovered in the working of the 
Act and levy small court fees on certain 


applications and appeals under the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. 

The United Provinces Motor Vehicles 
Taxation (Amendment) Act, 1941* 
(12-8-41) ; — 3o amend the United 
Piovinces Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 
1935, so as to biing it into line with the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1935, and to amend 
certain sections regaidiiig refunds and 
lemission of tax. 

The United Provinces Land Revenue 
(Amendment) Act, 1941* (28-8-41) : — I'o 
amend the settlement sections of the 
United Provinces Land Kevenue Act, 1901, 
so as to bring them into line with 
the new ^ Provisions relating to the 
determination and modification of irent in 
the United Provinces 'j’enaiicy Act, 1989. 

The Khat Haripur Bias (Jaunsar 
Bawar Pargana ) Ihnants Protection 
(Amendment) Regulations* 1911. (29-9- 

41)’ — To correct an accidental mistake 
which occurred in sub-section (1) of section 
7 of the Khat Jdaripur Bias (Jaunsar 
Bawar Pargana) Tenants Piotection 
Begulation, 1940, in releriing to the 
notification mentioned theiein. 

The United Provinces Water Supply 
and Fire Service (Air Raid Precautions) 
Act, 1941, (2-10-41) : — To take powers 
to ensure that adequate fire fighting 
organisations are created and maintained 
and that essential water supplies are 
available to deal with an incendiary 
bomb attack during the present war. 

2 he United Provinces Excise 
(Supplementar'j Amendment) Act, 1941. 
(6-11-41) : — To rectify the defect in the 
United Provinces Excise (Amendment) 
Act, 1941, in not being reserved for the 
consideration of the Govern or-Generai 
and to protect the Provincial Government 
and its officers fiom liability in respect 
of anything in good faith ordeicd or done 
under the piovisions of the said Act. 

The North Western Provinces Village 
and Road Police (Amendment) Act, 1941, 
(19-11-41) : — To Amend section 13 of the 
Noith Western Provinces Village and 
Koud Police Act, 1873, as adapted by the 
Government of India (Adaptation 
of Indians Laws) Order, 1937, in order 
to bring it in conformity with the other 
relevant sections of the Act. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories (United Prorinces Amendment) 
Act, 1941, (19-11-41) : — To provide for 
the submission of monthly returns of 
cotton ginned by ginning factories. 

'The United Provinces District 
Boards (Amendment) Act, 1942* (20-1-42):-— 
To modify the mandatory provisions of 
section 63-A-(ll) (b) of the United 
Provinces District Boards Act, 1922, so 
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as to give discretion to the Education 
Department to trasfera Deputy Inspector 
of Schools to another i istrlct or not 
when the Education Committee passes a 
resolution on the subject. 

The Naik Gtrls^ Protection [Amend- 
ment^ Act, I9i2. (11-1-42) To remove 

ceitain defects in the working of the 
Naik Gills’ Pioteetion Act, 1929, which 
were brought to the notice of Government. 

The United Provinces Megularization 
of Remissions [Amendment) Act, 1942. 
[31-1A2) ; — To amend the Uidted pro- 
vinces Eegularization of Bemissions Act, 
1938, BO as to make it clear that the 
existing second proviso to section 2 of 
the Act does not apply in the case ot 
octennial or quin-quennial settlements 
under section 96 of the United provinces 
Land Revenue Act, 1901, and also to 
make it clear that the provisions of the 
Act apply to suits, applications and 
appeals which were filed prior to the 
commencement of the Act which may 
still be pending. 

The United Provinces Qoondas 
[Amendment) Act, 1942. (9-1-42) To 
prevent goondas externed from Cawnpore 
from continuing their nefarious activities 
through agents or by surreptitious visits 
to Cawnpore and to deal efectively with 
the goon da problem in other cities of the 
Province. 

The United Provinces Special Armed 
Constabulary Act, 1942, (14-2-42) :-~To 
form a temporary force of Police to be 
known as fepecial Armed Constabulary 
which will carry out certain internal 
security measures, in particular protection 
of railways, as a result of the war 
emergency and to provide for the surren- 
der of the right of resignation for a 
period of five years by the members of 
the force, and to increase disciplinary 
powers and to enhance penalties for 
centain offences. 

The United Provinces Debt Redemp- 
tion (Amendment) Act, 1942. (8-S-42) : — To 
amend the definition of “local rate’’ in 
the United Provinces Debt Redemption 
Act, 1940, in order to remedy a certain 
anomaly and to accord the same protec- 
tion to the under-pioprietois as exists 
for other agriculturists. 

The United Provinces (Additional 
Salt Duty) Regulation, 1942, (16-8-42 ) : — 
To extend the provisions of section 5 of 
the Indian Finance (Supplementary and 
Extending) Act. 1931, so far as they 
relate to the levy and collection of salt 
duty to the partially excluded areas in 
the United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Rates of Postage 
Regulation^ 1942. (8P$-42 ) : — l‘o amend 
section 7 of the Indian Post Office Act, 


1898, in its application to the partially 
excluded areas in the United Provinces, 
80 as to make the rates prevalent in the 
rest of British India automatically appli- 
cable to the partially excluded areas. 

The Cinematograph (United Provinces 
Amend77ient) Act, 1942. {27-S-42) : — To 

])rovide for regular inspection of electric 
installations in cinema houses in the 
interest of public safety from outbreaks 
of file and to provide for the charging 
of the necessary fee for the same. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act. 1942. (81-3-42) To 
check the nuisance of public begging in 
Municipalities by providing for the 
detention of public beggais in a poor- 
house or a jail. 

The United Provinces Civic Guards 
and Air Raid Precautions Employees 
Indemnity Act, 1942, (11-4-42) To 
regulate the relationship between members 
of Civic Guards and Air Raid Precautions 
Services and their employers and to 
provide for the settlement of disputes 
which may aiise between an employee 
called on civil defence duty and his 
employer in regard to re-instalment^ of 
the employee etc, and also for questions 
relating to remuneration arising in this 
connection. 

The United Provinces Sales of 
Electticity Surcharge Act, 1942. (1-5-42 )*. — 
To provide for the temporary imposition 
of surcharge on sales of electrical energy 
to finance the protection of electric 
installations against enemy attacks. 

The United Provinces Hindu ' WomerCs 
Rights to Property (Extension to Agri- 
cultural Land) Act, 1942. (28-6-42) -To 
extend with retrospective effect the 
provisions of the Hindu Women’s Rights 
to Property Act, 1937, as amended in 
1938, to agricultural land in the United 
Provinces. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942. (6-7-42) 

To remove defects and all loopholes in 
the existing provisions of the United 
Provinces District Boards Act, 1922, 
which made it possible for the Chairman 
of a District Board to burke motions 
of no confidence. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Second Amendment) Act, 1942. (6-1-42) : — 
To remove detects and all loopholes in 
the existing provisions of the United 
Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, which 
made it possible for the Chairman of 
Municipal Board to burke no-confidence 
motions. 

The Court Fees (United Provinces 
Amendment) Act, 1942. (16-1-42) : — To 

make amendments in the table of rates 
of ad valorem fee tenable on the insti- 
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tution of suits, consequential on the 
changes in the rates made by clause (ii) 
of section 29 of the United Provinces 
Court Fees (Amendment) Act, I9b8. 

TAe United Provinces iShri Badri 
Nath Temple (Amendment) Act^ 1942, 
( 20 - 8 ' 42 ) To raise the number of 
representatives from the Tehri Btate on 
the Sbri Badri Nath Temple Committee 
from three to four. 

The United Provinces District Boards 
(Third Amendment) Act, 1942. (16-9’42) : — 
To secure power to postpone distiict 
board elections for a further period not 
exceeding one year at a time due to 
conditions arising out of the War. 

The United Provinces Municipalities 
(Third Amendment) Act, 1942. (lf)-9-42) 

To secure power to postpone municipal 
elections for a farther period not exceed- 
ing one year at a time due to conditions 
arising out of the war. 

QoTernment of Central ProTinces 
The Berar Laws (Provincial) Act, 
mi, (Agt XV of mi). :-To 

supplement the Berar Laws Act (Central) 
1941 (Act IV of 1941) so as to provide 
for the propria vigors extension of 
Central Acts, the subject matter of 
which is included in List II of the 
Seventh Schedule to the Government of 


India Act, 1935, and which were opera- 
tive in Berar by virtue of the Indian 
(Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council, 
1902. It also provides for the proprio 
vigors extension of all Provincial Acts 
applied or deemed to be applied to Berar 
under the said Order in Council. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Hindu W^omen^s Mights to Property 
(Extension to Ancultural Land) Act, 
1942, (Act VI of 1942), (6-’6-42) lo 
extend the operation of the Hindu 
Women^s Rights to Property Act, 1937, 
as amended by the Hindu Women’s 
Rights to Pioperty (Amendment) Act, 
19.58, to agricultural land. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Special Armed Constabulary Act, 1942, 
(Act VII of 1942 ), {10-6^42) To cons- 
titute a spcial branch of the police force 
for certain internal security measures, 
and in particular, the protection of 
railways. 

The Central Provinces and Berar 
Postponement of Elections {Murdcipal 
Committees and Notified Area Committees) 
Act, 1942, (Act X of 1942), (4-7-42) 

To provide for the postponement of 
general elections in luban areas till 
December 31, 1942, owing to war condi- 
tions. 
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Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances 

1942—43 

The following statement as a preface was issued by Mr. R. 
Tottenham, Additional Secretary to the Government of India, Home 
Department, from New Delhi on the 13th. February 1943 ; — 

“In response to demands which have reached Government from several 
sources, Government have now prepared a review which brings together a number 
of facts, whether derived from official documents or otherwise, bearing on the 
responsibility of Mr. Gandhi and ^ the Congress High Command for the 
disturbances which followed the sanctioning of a mass movement by the A. I. 0. 0. 
on August 8th, 1942. Almost all the facts presented in this review are, or should 
be, already within the knowledge of the public. The review does not purport to 
disclose all the information in the possession of the Government. In addition to 
the facts here stated, there is a large volume of evidence which it is undesirable 
to publish at present. 

CHAPTER I 

The “Quit India” Movement : Setting the Stage 

In an article written on April 19th, 1942, which appeared in ''Harijan'^ of April 
26th, Mr. Gandhi first gave public expression to the theory which was to crystallize 
into his “Quit-India” move. In this article, after deploring the introduction of 
foreign soldiers into India to and in India’s defence, Mr Gandhi asserted that 
if the British were to leave India to her fate, as they had to leave Singapore, 
non-violent India would lose nothing and Japan would probably leave India 
alone. “Whatever the consequences, therefore, to India,” he continued, “her 
real safety and Britain’s too lie in orderly and timely British withdrawal from 
India.” 

It will be suggested that during the period between Mr. Gandhi’s first 
advocacy of British withdrawal from India and the meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee in Bombay on August 7fch, the Congress High Command 
and in the later stages the Congress organisation as a whole were deliberately 
setting the stage for mass movement designed to free India finally from British 
rule. The type of movement that they envisaged and the plans they made for 
it will be examined later. An essential preliminary to any such examination 
however, is a clear understanding of the real motives untleiiying the move; 
and though no detailed record of the many discussions which took place at 
Sevagrara and elsewhere during this period is available, Mr. Gandhi’s writings 
in *^Harijan'*, and the record of the discussions in the Working Committee 
during its meeting at Allahabad at the end of April are sufficient to provide 
an ample insight into the true motives of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress in 
demanding the immediate withdrawal of the British power from India, The 
period falls naturally into two halves, in the first of which, lasting up to the 
passing of the Working Oommittte’s resolution of July 14th, Mr. Gandhi held 
the stage alone and the essential structure of his proposals for withdrawal of 
the British was developed. In the second half, extending to the Bombay mee- 
ting of the A. I. C. 0., the emphasis lay on the struggle to be launched by 
Congress should the British not withdraw voluntarily, and the centre of interest 
shifted from Sevagram to other parts of the country, where Congress leaders 
placed before the people their varied interpretations of the resolution of July 14th. 

In the article on Foreign Soldiers m India already alluded to, Mr. Gandhi 
expressed the opinion that should the British withdraw fropi India, Japan 
would leave her alone and that the withdrawal was therefore necessary for India’s 
safety. This theme of India’s safety from Japan dominates all Mr. Gandhi's 
earlier writings on the subject. It finds expression in '^Harijan'*^ of May Brd, 
when, in denying that by asking the British rulers to withdraw he was inviting 
Japan to attack India, Mr. Gandhi stated: “I feel convinced that the British 
presence is the incentive for the Japanese attack.” It is even more precisely 
expressed in of the following week, in which Mr. Gandhi says : “The 

presence of the British in India is an invitation to Japan to invade India. 
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Their withdrawal removes the bait,” It was not till May 24th, nearly a month 
after the debut of ‘Quit £adia^ that Mr. Gandhi first admitted the possibility of 
Japan still invading India despite the withdrawal of the British. His advice 
to the people was then characteristically that they should offer stubborn non-violent 
non-co-operation to the Japanese, which he suggested would be infinitely more 
effective in the absence of the British. 

Although his earlier proposals for British withdrawal all emphasised the 
importance of this withdrawal being a voluntary act willingly performed, 
Mr. Gandhi had already by May 10th decided that he must devote the whole 
of his energy to this ‘supreme act’ : and it is clear hat very shortly afterwards, 
he began to think in terms of a struggle to achieve his object. The following 
paragragh appears in "‘•Ea-ijarC^ of May 31st, in an article entitled ‘Friendly 
Advice’, in which Mr. Gandhi says that he is taking every care humanly possible 
‘to prepare the ground' ; 

“Of course the people must not on any account lean on the Japanese to 
get rid of the British Power. That were a remedy worse than the disease. Bat 
as 1 have already said, in this struggle every risk has to be run in order to cure 
ourselves of the biggest disease-^a disease which has sapped our manhood and 
almost made us feel as if we must for ever be slaves. It is an insufferable 
thing. The cost of the cure, I know, will be heavy. No price is too heavy to pay 
for the deliverance.” 

In its earlier stages, Mr. Gandhi’s ‘Quit India’ move was meant and was 
widely interpreted as a proposal for the physical withdrawal from India of the 
British, and of all British and Allied troops. As late as June l4th, he makes, 
for the purpose of his scheme, the assumption *‘that the Commander-in-Ghief of 
the united American and British Armies has decided that India is no good as 

a base, and that they should withdraw to some other base and concentrate the 
allied forces there.” Added strength is given to the belief that this is a correct 
interpretation of Mr Gandhi’s original intentions by the prominence, to which 
attention has already been drawn, of the theme that the British withdrawal 

would remove any Japanese motive for invading India ; for with the British 
and Allied armies still in India, how is the bait removed ? At the same time 
he made it clear that on the British departure the Indian Army would be 
disbanded. Opposition to Mr. Gandhi’s move, which besides developing strongly 
in Britain and America as was to be expected, had also been expressed in portions 
of the Press in India on which he and the Congress had become accustomed 

to rely for support, centred chiefly round this proposal for the withdrawal of 

the Allied armies in the face of what appeared imminent Japanese aggression. 
Realists were unable to see how India’s defence and the cause of the Allies 
would thus be strengthened and indeed Mr. Gandhi’s defence of this position 

by the assertion that, in the absence of the violent resistance of the British, 
Indian non-violent resistance would be able to attain the maximum effectiveness 
did appeal somewhat inadequate in the face Of his well-known admission that 
only a very doubtful proportion of the Indian people was sufficiently imbued 

with the doctrine of non-violence to be capable of offering successful non-violent 
resistance. Bowing to the gathering force of this opposition, and also, as we 
slxali seek to show later, with a possible view to reconciling disagreement among 
members of the Working Committee, Mr. Gandhi discovered the ‘gap’ in his 
original proposals. In “Fiarijan” of June I4th, he paved the way,— by the 
slightly cryptic assertion that, if he had his way, the Indian National Government 
when fornied would tolerate the presence of the United Nations on Indian soil 
under ceitain well-defiined conditions but would permit no further assistance, — for 
the more definite statement made to an American journalist in the following 
week’s “Harijan,” when in reoly to a question whether he envisaged Free India’s 

allowing Allied troops to opeiate from India, he said ; “I do. It will be only 

then that you will see real co-operation”. He continued that he did not 
contemplate the complete shifting of Allied troops from India and that, provided 
India became entirely free, he could not insist on their withdrawal. 

Before any attempt is made to assess the motives actuating Mr.^'Gandhi in 
his ‘Quit- India’ move, reference must be made to the important evidence as to 
the working of his mind and the reactions of the members of the Working 
Committee furnished by the record (Appendix I) of the latter’s Allahabad 
meeting, which was recovered in a subsequent police search of the All-India 
Congress Committee’s office. Mr. Gandhi was not present at this meeting, but 
he sene for the consideration of the Working Committee a draft resolution which 

23 
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was the direct precursor of the resolution of July 14. “Japan’s quarrel” he 
states in the draft, "is not with India. She is warring against the British 

Empire If India were freed her first step would probably be to negotiate with 

whereas if the British withdrew India would be able to defend herself against 
the Japan.” Britain, Congress was of opinion, was incapable of defending India, 
Japanese or any other aggressor. The draft goes on to assure the 
Japanese Government that India bears no enmity against Japan and desires only 
freedom from alien domination, which she will attain and retain through her 
non-violent strength. The hope is expressed that Japan will not have any designs 
on India ; but should she attack India, all Indians who look to the Congress for 
guidance would be expected to offer non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese. 

The draft revealed a marked division of opinion in the Working Committee 
and the remarks of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari, its 
two principal opponents, are of sufficient interest to merit quotation at length : 

“Withdrawal of troops and the whole apparatus of civil administration,” 
said Nehru, “will create a vacuum which cannot be filled up immediately. If we 
said to Japan that her fight was with British Imperialism and not us she would 
say ‘we are glad the British army is withdrawn ; we recognise your independence. 
But we want certain facilities now. We shall defend you against aggression. 
We want aerodromes, freedom to pass our troops through your country. This is 
necessary in self-defence.’ They might seize strategic points and proceed to Iraq, 
etc. The masses won’t be touched if only the strategic points are captured. 
If Bapu’s (Mr. Gandhi) approach is accepted, we become passive partners of the 

Axis powers The whole background of the draft is one which will inevitably 

make the world think that we are lining up passively with the Axis powers. The 
British are asked to withdraw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with 
Japan and possibly come to some terms with her. These terms may imdudo a 
large measure of civil control by us, a certain measure of military con trol by 

them, passage of armies through India, etc. Whether you will like it or not, 

the exigencies of the war situation will compel them to make India a battleground. 
In sheer self-defence they cannot afford to keep out. They will walk through the 

country. You can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation the whole 

thought and background of the draft is one of favouring Japan. It may not be 
conscious. Three factors influence our decisions in the present emergency (») 
Indian Freedom (ii) sympathy for certain '.larger causes {in) probable outcome of 
the war — who is going to win. It is Gandhiji’s feeling that Japan and Germany 
will win. This feeling unconsciously governs his decision.” 

To this penetrating analysis of Mr. Gandfii’s draft, Mr. Rajagopalachari added : 

“I do not agree that if Britain goes away India will have some scope for 
organising itself even if Japan should make some headway. Japan will fill the 
vacuum created by the British withdrawal. Our reaction to the evils of Britain 
should not make us lose our sense of perspective. It is no use getting upset on 
small matters. Do not run into the arms of Japan, which is what the resolution 
comes to,” 

For those of the Working Committee who supported the draft, let Achyut 
Patwardhan speak : 

"If we do not take decisions, Jawaharlal ji’s attitude will lead to abject and 

unconditional co-operation with British machinery whi(di must collapse Our 

co-operation with Britain is an invitation of Japan The war is an imperialist 

war. Our policy can be that we take no sides. The world is in the grip of a Wr 
complex. I would consider the position if the Allies could defeat the Axis, but I 
see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep.” 

And finally, Mr. Rajendra Prasad : 

"We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless we adopt Bapu’s draft.” 

—a draft, to repeat, of which the whole thought and background is one of 
favouring Japan, a resolution which amounts to running into the arms of Japan. 

CHAPTER II 

Waudha to Bombay— Tbb Motives and Aims op the Resolutions 

By the time the Working Committee met at Wardha in July, Mr. Gandhi’s 
proposals were complete in their essentials. These were not later changed, and 
the succeeding period was concerned rather with how the essentials were to be 
brought about and how the dish was to be served up in such a way as least to 
antagonize world opinion. 
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On July 14th, the Working Committee passed a resolution which differed in 
only one fundamental respect from Mr. Gandhi’s Allahabad draft — in that the 
Congress agreed to the stationing of Allied troops in India to ward off Japanese 
attack. It is difficult to find an adequate explanation, in the events of the period 
between the Working Committee’s Allahabad meeting in April and their Wardha 
meeting in July, of this reversal of their former decision. In particular, the 
external threat to India was virtually nnabated and the psychological background 
of the resolution remained the same. It is hard to resist the conclusion therefore 
that the decisive factor by which those realists who had formerly opposed the 
resolution were swayed was Mr. Gandhi's decision to permit the retention of the 
Allied troops in India ~a decision which may well have been due to his eyes 
having been opened by an American journalist to what America would think of 
the original plan. A furcher legitimate inference is surely that the necessity of 
carrying his former opponents in the Working Committee with Mm was a reason, 
if not the reason, for Mr. Gandhi’s striking change of front on this fundamental 
issue ; such an explanation is at least as plausible as that a man of Mr. Gandhi’s 
mental calibre should be guilty, in placing a carefully pondered scheme before 
the world, of such a glaring oversight as his later explanation required one to 
believe. But this theory goes far to resolve a further difficulty : it was always hard 
to believe that Mr. Gandhi, a well-known opponent of any form of military regime, 
should fail to see the obvious danger that, with the British civil Governments 
removed, the troops who remained and who would require to safeguard their 
communications and supplies would immediately establish some form of military 
rule over at least the major part of the country ; this danger was forcibly expressed 
to him by many, including Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, and the following extract is 
from a letter written by the latter to Mr. Gandhi and subsequently made public 
(Appendix II) : 

“Your proposal that while the civil power may be withdrawn the British and 
Allied forces may continue in India in anticipation of a treaty with a problematical 
provisional Indian Government will only lead to the exercise of all governmental 
functions by the military forces. This will happen if only for their own safety and 
effective functioning. They are further likely to be urged towards this step by 
local chieftains and suffering people. This would be the reinstallation of the 
British Government in a worse form.” 

No satisfactory solution of this difficulty was ever made public by Mr* Gandhi; 
but it is impossible to suppose that he had achieved no solution and it must be 
inferred that the solution was one which he preferred should remain a secret. Now 
while the details of Mr. Gandhi’s personal solution of this problem must remain 
a matter for ^ speculation, an explanation which fulfils the logical requirments of 
the above situation immediately comes to mind ; it is that, as we have shown 
above to be probable, Mr. Gandhi’s admission of this amendment to his scheme was 
intended primarily as a bid for American support and perhaps secondarily as a 
sop to his opponents on the Working Committee, but that he envisaged, or planned 
to create, circumstances in which this permission would be meaningless, that is to 
say, circumstances in which the troops would either be forced to withdraw, or 
would if they remained be rendered ineffective. The nature of Mr, Gandhi’s plans 
will be discussed later ; meanwhile, some slight added plausibility is given to this 
view by the following reply of Mr. Gandhi’s to one of his early Questioners as to 
the nature of his proposed movement : 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not 
interfere with the movement of British troops, but it is sure to engage i British 
attention.” 

But the chief attraction of this explanation is that it provides a background 
of logical thought for Mr. Gandhi’s most illogical writings on this subject and also 
supplies continuity of motive ; for without some such explanation, we are faced 
with the paradox of Mr. Gandhi, having proposed a scheme one of the principal 
objects of which was to avoid India’s becoming a theatre of war. and suddenly 

introducing a new feature the result of which was apparently likely to be the direct 

negation of that object. 

From the foregoing somewhat lengthy survey two basic motives emerge as 
the foundation of Mr. Gandhi’s proposals : — the first is a desire to free India 
finally from British domination ; the second is a desire to avoid at all costs 

India’s becoming a theatre of active warfare, a battlefield between Britain and 

Japan. 

Few will deny the existence of the first of these motives. Complete freedom 
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for India is the openly expressed goal of Congress. Controversy enters only over 
the time factor. Why, many have asked, when freedom had been promised to 
India atter the war, should the Congress engage upon a venture the extreme 
riskiness of which had been pointed out on many occasions by Mr. Gandhi 
himself ? There were, it may be suggested, two main leasons. The fiist was a 
growing sense of frustration in Congress itself. This is well illustrated by the 
following extract from an article by Mr. Gandhi entitled ‘To Resist Slave Drivers* 
which appeared in “Harijan” of June 7th : 

“I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
strength necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now 
undergone a change. I feel that I cannot afford to wait. If 1 continue to wait, 

I might have to wait till doomsday. For the preparation that I have prayed 
and worked for may never come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped and 
overwhelmed by the flames that threaten all of us. That is why I have decided 
that even at certain risks which are obviously involved I must ask the people 

to resist the slavery.’* _ . ut* i- 

The Congress campaign of selected satyagraha having failed to achieve any 
practical object and having long ceased to attract any attention, had finally been 
called of ; and partly on account of this and partly owing to the general lack 
of political interest which marked the period before the Cripps mission, Congress 
influence with the masses was at a low ebb. The arrival of {Sir ytaffoid Cripps 
and the negotiations which appeared to come so near to success roused political 
feelings to a fever pitch. The very suddenness with which final failure came, 
and the recriminations which succeeded it, opened the door to the inculcation of 
a deep and widespread bitterness against Britain and against the Government in 
this country. The Congress High Command was at this time a house divided, 
serious disagreements which had shown themselves during the Grippe negotiations 
continuing over the question of non-violence with particular reference to the 
defence of India against Japan. A powerful and unifying cause was thus 
necessary then, both to save the Congress from internal disruption and to rescue 
their hold over the masses. What better cry than the removal of the British, 
especially when common cause could be made in spreading bitterness against 
Britain and exploiting the agitation in some parts of the country against the 
discomforts inevitably attendant on war ? The second reason connects with the 
second main motive ‘postulated above. The threat of Japanese invasion seemed 
imminent. If an armed clash in the East was to be avoided^ action must be 
immediate# as soon as the necessary preparations could be made. 

The second motive was never explicitly admitted by Mr. Gandhi or the 
Congress, but it is implicit in all the former’s earlier writings on the ‘Quit 
India’ theme and is even more clearly shown in the draft resolution sent by 
him to Allahabad. Mr. Gandhi, and not only be but also apparently Achyut 
Patwardhan and the members of the ‘non-violent’ clique in the Working Committee, 
were convinced that the Axis must win the war and that Britain would prove 
incapable of defending India against Japan. 

That this attitude persisted long after the Allahabad Working Committee 
meeting is shown by the following remark made by Mr. Gandhi in “JBarijan” of 
July I9th, in reply to a question whether it would not be wiser to postpone his 
movement untiDBritain had settled with the Germans and the Japanese. 

“No, because I know you will not settle with Germans without us”, 

A passage in Mr, Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy of August 14th is significant 
in this connection : 

“I have taken Jawahar Lai Nehru as my measuripg rod. 

His personal contacts make him feel much more the mimry of the impending 
ruin of China and Mussia than I can”. 

They foresaw a British rearguard action across India and the 
devastation that this must entail ; and it is no coincidence that, at the same 
time as Mr. Gandhi was devoloping his ‘Quit India’ theme in “/fan>‘an” be was 
also inveighing against any form of ‘scorched earth’ policy. (Mr. Gandhi’s 
solicitude for the property, largely industrial property be it noted, which it 
might have been necessary to deny to the enemy contrasts strangely with his 
readiness to sacrifice countless numbers of Indians in non-violent resistance to 
the Japanese. The property must be saved; it is perhaps legitimate to ask— 
For whom?) It seems possible that at first Mr. Gandhi genuinely hoped timt, 
with the removal of the British from India, Japanese incentive to attack would 
be removed ; and that he hoped to be able to treat with Japan alter tfie British 
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withdrawal is clearly shown in his Allahabad draft resolution. Subsequently 
proposals for non-violent non-co-operation with Japan, should she attack India 
after the Biitish withdrawal, were developed. We have however his own admission 
that he could not j^uarantee that non-violent action would keep the Japanese at 
bay ; he refers indeed to any such hope as an ‘unwarranted supposition\ 
Since, therefoie, Mr. Gandhi had no illubions as to the likelihood of effective 
non-violent lesi stance to the Japanese aggression on India after the departure of the 
British, he was prepared to concede to their demands. Such an inference 
accords %vith what have shown to be bis frame of mind at the time 
and it is strengthened by the following extract from an appeal addressed 
by him to the Japanese which appeared in “Harijan’' of July 26th : — 

‘‘And we are in the unique position of having to resist an imperialism that 
we detest no less than youis (the Japanese) and Nazism”. 

That Mr. Gandhi would have preferred to see India entirely free from any 
form of domination, whether British or Japanese, cannot be doubted ; and it seems 
clear that only in the grip of some dominant emotion would he have contem- 
plated such a capitulation ; this emotion was, it seems clear, his desire to preserve 
India from the horrors of war. 

The principal difficulty in the way of accepting any such interpretations of 
Mr. Gandhi’s motives during this period is the apparent contradiction in his 
consenting to the retention of Allied troops on Indian soil. It has already been 
shown that the reasons advanced by Mr. Gandhi for this admission, which bid fair 
to disrupt his whole scheme, are not such as can reasonably be accepted. And 
this entire difficulty disappears with the explanation previously given of the 

motives underlying his consent to the retention of the Allied troops. 

Efforts have been made above to demonstrate that the domins^t motives 
underlying Mr. Gandhi’s ‘Quit India^ move, dominating to some extent even his 
intense desire to see India freed from foreign rule, was his wish to avoid 
India’s being turned into a battlefield between Britain and Japan. It remains 
to examine the ostensible motives with which Mr. Gandhi and the Working 
Committee presented their move and to assess the genuineness of these motives 
in the light of the foregoing material. 

Three main ostensible aims are common to both the Wardha resolution of 
July 14th [Appendix III (I) ] and the Bombay resolution of August 8th 

[Appendix III (‘2)]. These are: — 

(1) aination over India. 

(2) To check the growing ill-will against Britain, with its danger of 

passive acceptance by the masses of aggression against India ; to build 
up a spirit of resistance to aggression among Indians ; and by granting 
India’s millions immediate freedom to release that energy and enthusiasm 
which alone can enable India to play an effective part in her own 

defence and in the war as a whole. 

(3) To achieve communal unity, by the removal of the foreign power with 

its policy of divide and rule, which will be followed by the formation of a 

Provisional Government representative of all sections of the Indian people. 

Three further aims appeared for the first time in the Bombay resolution. 

(4) To bring all subject and oppressed humanity to the side of the United 
JSfations, thus giving these nations the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 

5) To assist Asiatic nations under foreign domination to regain their 
freedom and to ensure that they are not again placed under the rule of any 
colonial power. 

(6) To bring about a world federation, which would ensure the disbanding 
of national armies, navies and air forces, and the pooling of the world’s resources 
for the common good of all. 

The genuineness of the first of these aims is undeniable. The freedom of 
India, in whatever terms it may hrve been expressed, has long been the main 
goal of Congress and it may have been shown above how this aim coincides 
with one of the main motives underlying the ‘Quit India’ move. 

The second ostensible aim consists of two supplementary halves — to check 
India’s growing ill will against Britain and to enable India to play a more 
effective part in the war. It has been suggested that far from seeking to allay 
the bitterness left by the failure of the Cripps Mission, it was the aim of the 
Congress to seize upon the opportunity thus offered to regain her lost hold over 
the masses. Added reason to believe that this interpretation is correct is given 
by the fact, as will be seen later when the type of movement for which the 
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Congress was preparing comes to be examined, that racial antagonism was 
deliberately aroused by the Congress leaders who, during the period between the 
Wardha and Bombay lesolutions, toured the country-side preparing the 
masses for the coming rebellion. The further claim that the move was 
designed to enable India to play a more effective part in her own 
defence is belied by Mr. Gandhi’s own writings. As already shown, Mr. Gandhi 
had little belief in the effectiveness of non-violence as a means of resisting 
Japanese invasion ; he referred to such a belief, in fact, as an “unwarranted 
supposition” and it was on these grounds that he purported to consent to the 
retention of foreign troops in India for her defence. Grounds have, however, 
already been given for doubting whether this was the real reason. It is also amply 
clear from Mr. Gandhi’s own writings that the presence of allied troops in India 
vitiated to his mind such effectiveness as non-violent resistance by Indians to the 
Japanese could be supposed to have. Thus, in his draft Allahabad resolution 
he says 

*Tn such places where British and Japanese forces are fighting our non- 
cooperation (with the Japanese) will be fruitless and unnecessary.” 

This theme is repeated in the “Harijau” as the following extracts 


*T make bold to say that, if the British withdraw and people here follow 
my advice, then non-co-operation will be infinitely more effective than it can be 
today, when it cannot be appreciated for the violent British action going 
on side by aide.” 

“It must be admitted, therefore, that there will be little scope for 


non-violent resistance of aggression, with the Allied troops operating in 
India, as there is practically none now.” 

To summarise briefly, Mr. Gandhi did not believe that non-violence 
alone was capable of defending India against Japan. Nor had he any 
faith in the ability of the Allies to do so ; “Britain”, he stated in his 
draft Allahabad resolution, *‘is incapable of defending India.” His ‘Quit 
India’ move was intended to result in the withdrawal of the British 


Government to be succeeded by a problematical provisional Government 

or, as Mr. Gandhi admitted to be possible, by anarchy ; the Indian 
army was to be disbanded ; and Allied troops wore to be allowed to 

operate only under the terms imposed by this provisional Government 
assisted by India’s non-violent non -cooperation to Japan, for which, as 
Mr. Gandhi had ^ already admitted, there could be little scope with Allied 

troops operating in India. Einally, even if, in the face of the above 

arguments, it could be supposed that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress 

proposed^ to pin their faith on the ability of Allied tioops to defend 

India, it should be noted that the former himself admitted that the 

ability of Allied^ troops to operate effectively would depend upon the 

formation of a suitable provisional government. Now since this government 
was to be representative of all sections of Indian opinion, it is clear 

that neither Mr, Gandhi nor the Congress could legitimately commit it 

in advance to any particular course of action ; they could not, that is 

to say, undertake that it would support the Allies in defending India 

against Japan. They could not in fact make any promise on behalf of 

this provisional government unless they intended that it should be 
dominated by Congress ; and the whole trend* of Congress policy coupled 

with the extravagant promises made in the Bombay A. I. 0. O. 

resolution on behalf of this provisional government, leave little doubt 

that this was their intention, —a view held, significantly, by the Muslim 

League and Mnslims in general. You have then a situation in which 
the ^ Allied troops would ^ be dependent for support on a Government 

dominated^ by a clique which it has already been shown to be thoroughly 

defeatist in outlook, and whose leader had already . expressed the intention 
of negotiating with Japan. 

It is not the intention here to examine the third aim, the 
establishment of communal unity followed by the formation of a provisional 

government, closely. It has been suggested in the preceding 

paragraph that the Congress intended this government to be under their 

domination and a note has been made of the strength added to this 
view by the unity of Muslim opinion that the Congress move was 
aimed at establishing Congress-Hindu domination over India. It will 
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suffice here to show, from Mr. Gandhi's own writings, the doubts that 
he entertained as to the feasibility of establishing any such government. 

“Under my proposal, they have to leave India in God's hands — but in 
modern parlance to anarchy, and that anarchy may lead to internecine warfare 
for a time or to unrestrained daeoities”. 

“f have not asked the British to hand over India to the Congress or to 
the Hindus. Let them entrust India to God or in modern parlance to anarchy. 
Then all the parties will fight one another like dogs, or will, when real 
responsibility faces them, come to a reasonable agreement. I shall expect 
non-violence to arise out of that chaos." 

That Mr. Gandhi’s doubts on this subject were fully shared by Mr. C. 
Eajagopalachari is shown in the letter addressed by him to Mr. Gandhi, a copy 
of which is attached as Appendix 11. 

No detailed examination is necessary of the last three ostensible aims 
outlined at the top of page 182. It will be observed that they all have this point 
in common — they have no application to India and are concerned solely with the 
effect on the world of India's proposed move. It is surely significant that these 
three aims should have made their first appearance in the Bombay resolution, 
after a period when the Congress had been subjected to strenuous criticism both 
in Britain and America for what was almost universally held to be a betrayal of 
the Allied cause. That the additions were the result of this criticism may be 
taken for granted. Whether the authors of the resolution genuinely believed that 
the Congress demand would, if accepted, help rather than hinder the cause of 
the United Nations and intended that it should have that effect, depends on the 
answer to two questions. In the first place, could any body of men who honestly 
desired that result have deliberately called the country, if their way of achieving 
it was not accepted, to take part in a mass movement the declared object of 
which was to have precisely the opposite effect by paralysing the whole 
administration and the whole war effort ? In the second place, bearing in mind 
that less than a year previously it had been proclaimed under Mr. Gandhi's 
orders to be a “sin” to help the war with men or money, can it be denied that 
these men saw their opportunity in Britain's danger and believed that the 
psychological moment for the enforcement of their political demands must 
be seized while the fate of the United Nations hung in the balance and before the 
tide of war turned — if it was ever going to turn — in their favour ? The answer to 
these two questions is left to the reader. 

CHAPTER III 

The Contemplated Character of the Movement 

So fax; an attempt has been made to show the true motives underlying 
Mr. Gandhi's ‘Quit India’ move and to establish the hollowness of the grounds 
advanced for this move in the Congress resolutions of July 14th and August 8th. 
We shall now proceed to examine the nature of the steps which Mr. Gandhi proposed 
to take, should the British not accede to his request for thir voluntary withdrawal. 

As early as May 10th, Mr, Gandhi had determined that the withdrawal of the 
British was a “supreme act” to the realisation of which he must devote his whole 
energy. It very shortly became clear that he was already thinking in terms of a 
final struggle against the British, should they refuse to withdraw and in “Harijan” 
of May 31st he referred to it as a struggle in which evei'y risk must be run in 
order that India should be cured of the disease of British domination, and of the 
spirit of hatred and slavery which it had engendered- Of this, he said 

“It is an insufferable thing. The cost of the cure I know will be heavy. No 
price is too heavy to pay for the deliverance.” 

From this ]point onwards Mr. Gandhi’s conception of the struggle developed 
rapidly. His writings on the subject are too lengthly to quote in full, but the 
following excerpts from “Harijan” illustrate the direction in which his mind was 
moving — 

“It will be a move which will be felt by the whole world. It may not interfere 
with the movement of Biitish troops, but it is sure to engage British attention.” 

“My proposal for the withdrawl of the British power involves two actions. 
One is to deal with the present emergency, and the other to secure freedom from 
British supremacy. The second admits of delay. There is a lot of confusion about 
its implications. I am trying to the best of my ability to deal with the questions 
as they arise from time to time.” 

“The first admits of no delay and demands specific action irrespective of the 
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proposal for British withdrawal. This is in connection with (1) the behaviour of 
troops, (2) the impending salt famine, (3) control of food-grains, (4) evacuation for 
the sake of the military, '5) diHcrimination between Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and Anglo-Burmans on the one hand and Indians on the other’ hand.” 

“It is worth fighting for, it is worth sticking all that the nation has.” 

“They (Indiansj will fight, not to seize power but to end the foreign domination, 
cost what it may.” 

“But you may know that it will be a mass movement of a strictly non-violent 
character and then you can fill in the details. It will include all that a mass movement 
can include I do not want rioting as a direct result If in spite of all precau- 

tions rioting does take place, it cannot be helped I am not going to court 

imprisonment. The struggle does not involve courting imprisonment. It is too soft 
a thing My intention is to make the thing as short and swift as possible.” 

“Ours is an unarmed revolt against British Buie.” 

“Therefore I shall take every precaution I can to handle the movement gently, 
but I would not hesitate to go to the extremest limit, if I find that no impression is 
produced on the British Government or the Allied Power 

It will be your biggest movement ? — 

Yes, my biggest movement.” 

“I have no false notions of prestige, no personal considerations would 
make me take a step that I know is sure to plunge the country into a conflagration.” 

‘Ta the possibility of strike precluded 

“No”, said Gandhip, “strikes can be and have been non-violent. If railways are 
worked only to strengthen the British hold on India, they need not be assisted.” 

That the movement was to be the final effort of the Congress party, in which it 
must win freedom or be wiped out, was made clear by Mr. Gandhi in his speech at the 
Bombay meeting, after the A. I. O. 0. had passed the ‘Quit India’ resolution. 

•‘Every one of you should,” he said, “from this moment onwards, 
consider yourself a free man or woman and act as if you are free 

and are no longer under the heel of this imperialism You may take it 

from me that I am not going to strike a bargain with the Viceroy for ministries and 
the like. I am not going to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom 
shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the attempt.” 

In conclusion there are the famous words uttered by Mr. Ckndhi at a press 
conference in Wardha, after the Working Committee had passed the resolution of 
July 14th, which show clearly how even at that early stage he was fully determined 
on a final struggle : — 

“Ihere is no room left in the proposal for withdrawal or negotiation. There 
is no question of one more chance. After all it is an open 7 -ebeUion.^^ 

There also lies the answer to those who have since accused Government of 
precipitating the crisis by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Congress loaders and 
have suggested that the period of grace reterrcd to by Mr. Gandhi in his Bombay 
speech should have been utilised for negotiation ; “there is no room loft for with- 
drawal or negotiation” Mr. Gandhi had said a month earlier. Moreover the 
Wardha resolution merely threatened a mass movement if the demands of Compress 
were not accepted. The Bombay resolution went further. It no longer threaWned 
a movement with the delay that might entail. It sanctioned, the movomeot : and if 
any fui the r delay ivas intended, are there not at least good grounds for believing in 
the light or all that had been saul, that it was to be used not for the purnose of 
negotiation but for imtting the finishing touches to a plan to which its authors 
were already committed but which might not yet bo <*.ompletely ready to put into 


unaiun^ revolt, short and swift, sure to plunge the country into a confla»a-atioo “ 
a grimly accurate forecast 1 — in which Mr. Gandhi was Tu’cpared to ^risk the 
occuirciice of riots, in which he was prepared to go to the extremest limit 
meludmg, if necessary, the calling of a general strike ; the struggle was to include 
everything that a non-violcnt” mass movement could do, indudinir strikes and 


everything that a “non-violcnt” mass movement could do, incuudinir strikes and 
the stoppage of railways, and possibly interference with British troO|/movemLts; 

fwf existing grievances against the British ; former 

Congress methods such as courting imprisonment were to be eschewed as too soft 

man and woman was to consider himself 
free and act for hmself , These last words, or at least their sense, find a place 
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in the resolution itself ; and any body^ of men that makes such an appeal to its 
followers can hardly disclaim responsibility for anything that may follow. 

A question of sufficient importance to demand separate consideration is 
whether a movement of the kind that Mr. Gandhi is shown to have been contemplat- 
ing, could, by its nature, be non-violent, and further whether Mr. Gandhi intended 
that it should be so or hoped that it would remain so. 

It is significant that the entire phraseology of Mr. Gandhi's writings in 
connection with the movement is of a type associated in the ordinary man's mind 
with violence. Thus the struggle is referred to as a revolt and a rebellion in 
which the people must stake their all and be ready to do or die. The ordinary 
man to whom these writings were addressed was surely not to be blamed if he 
understood them as exhorting him to take up whatever aims lay handy and 
fight his British rulers. Supporters of non-violence will reply indignantly by 
pointing out that the word non-violence appears frequently in Mr. Gandhi’s 
writings on the subject. It is necessary, therefore, to examine exactly what Mr. 
Gandhi meant in his use of this word in this context and how far he believed 
that the ‘‘conflagration”, once under way, would remain non-violent. It has 
already been shown that Mr. Gandhi had little faith in the effectiveness of non- 
violence to resist Japanese aggression, while Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit 
Jawahar Lai Nehru made no secret of their opinion that only armed resistance 
could defend India against Japan. Mr. Gandhi, however, had openly expressed 
the view that the British and Japanese imperialisms were equally to be detested. 
Why then should it be supposed that he would consider non-violence any more 
effective against the British than against the Japanese ? Again, he had, as shown 
above, no illusions as to the very doubtful proportion of Indians who were full 
believers in his theory of non-violence , yet he proposed embarking on a move- 
ment in which he expressed the hope that all classes and communities would 
join and in which he directed every man and woman to consider themselves free 
and to think and act for themselves. Contrast this with his previous movement, 
the “satyagraha campaign” of 1940-41, in which, in order to maintain the desired 
standard of non-violence, he had been forced to limit participation to specially 
selected satyagrahis, who were even then only_ allowed to commit a special 
formal offence ; remember too that he had before him the example of his previous 
movements, each professedly non-violent, yet each giving rise to the most hideous 
violence. The certainty that his moment could not remain non-violent is plain 
enough and, if further indication were^ wanted, it is sxxpplied in the extracts 
from Mr. Gandhi's own writings quoted in the preceding paragraphs, which make 
it clear that even if violence and rioting occurred during the movement this would 
not deter him, that he was prepared to go to the extremest limit. 

It is perhaps worth examining one of Mr. ^ Gandhi’s own many definitions 
of non-violence, and endeavouring to relate it to this particular case : — 

‘Tf a man fights with his sword -single-handed against a horde of dacoits 
armed to the teeth, I should say he is fighting non-violently.^ Haven't I said 
to our women that, if in defence of their honour they used their nails and teeth 
and even a dagger, I should regard their conduct as non-violent. She does not 
know the distinction between Himsa^ and Ahimsa. She acts spontaneously. 
Supposing a mouse fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with his sharp teeth, 
would you call that mouse violent. In the same way, for the Poles to s tand 
bravely against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, military 
equipment and strength, was almost non-violence.” 

In other words, in any fight, the weaker of the two combatants may employ 
as violent measures as he likes or is able, and may still be considered to be 
fighting non -violently ; or to put it in another way, violence when employed 
against superior odds automatically becomes non-violence. Surely a very con- 
venient theory for the rebels in “an unarmed revolt”. 

Having endeavoured to show the type of struggle envisaged by Mr. Gandhi, 
it is time to turn to bis colleagues in the Congress High Command and observe 
how they interpreted his views to their Congress followers and to the masses. 
During the period between the Working Committee's resolution of July 14th 
and the Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C., almost all the Members of the 
Working Committee and many other important Congress leaders were engaged 
m endeavouring to explain and interpret Mr. Gandhi’s proposed move to the 
public and to indicate in broad terms the nature of the struggle upon which, 
if the A. I. C. C. ratified the Working Committee’s resolution, the Congress 
^ould embark if the British refused to withdraw. Thus Pandit Jawahar Lai 

24 
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Nebru in the United Provinces, Babu Rajcndra Prasad in Bilnir, Mr. Sbankerrao 
Deo and Mr. Vallablibliai Patel in Bombay and many others addressed public 
meetings and Press conferences, urging the masses, in speeches many of which 
were openly seditious, to be prepared for the fight io the finish against the 
British which the Congress would shortly launch. 

Before endeavouring to give examples from these speeches, attention may 
be drawn to two points which stand out in all this activity : the first is the 
insistence with which almost all speakers urged that every man should be prepared 
and willing to act on his own initiative ; the second is the extraordinary attention 
paid by the speakers to the student community. Thus Congress speakers in 
Bihar and the Central and United Provinces, made a point of canvassing the 
support of the student community, while Pandit Jawahar Dal Nehru is known 
to have taken steps to enlist the support of students from the Benares 
Hindu University, a* fact of particular significance in view of the prominence later 
assumed by this University in the serious disturbances which occurred in the 
east of the United Provinces. In Bombay, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mr. 
Shankerrao Deo publicly exhorted students to take an active part in the movement 
and to assume the leadership of Congress should Mr. Gandhi and the other leaders 

be arrested. . . . i 

Space does not permit of a full or even representative reproduction of the 
many speeches made by Congress leaders during this period and the following 
selection aims at displaying only the broadest trends 

Typical of the speeches of Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru a< tins time w'ere his 
words to a mass meeting of. peasants in Allahabad on July 27th, when he warned 
them that there would be a mass movement in the country within a very short 
time and said that it was the duty of every hisan to understand the movement 
properly and to respond to the call. In other speeches he made it clear that there 
was no question of Congressmen deliberately choosing to go to jail ; that the 
Congress might perish in the terrible ordeal which was ahead of it ; but that a 
free India would emerge out of its a^hes. 

“India is now determined to take a dip in this world-wide storm* In a few 
weeks we will have a mass movement. This will be our final struggle and we 
must be prepared to face the worst.” 

Finally at the Bombay A. I. 0. 0. meeting, Pandit Nehru said that the 
Congress had now burnt its boats and was to embark on a desperate campaign. 

The following is an extract from the speech made by Babu Eajendra Prasad 
at a meeting of the Working Committee of the Bihar Congress held on July 21st 
and 22 nd : — 

“One thing required special attention that no act should be done which v/ouM 
weaken the moral strength of the people. According to Gandhiji’s view the 
movement would kindle a fire all over the country and would only be extinguished 
after either obtaining the independence of the country or wiping out Congress 
organisation altogether.” 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who paid particular attention to Btudents, addressing 
a student meeting in Ahmedabad is reported to have asked them to pick any 
item from the struggles that had been fought so far, since 1910, and also to tell 
every Britisher to quit India immediately ; Congress would not (iOme any more 
to tell them what to do and what not to do, and they must take th(^ initiative and 
do what seemed proper under the circumstances ; they should consider themselves 
free men and disobey all Government's orders ; they would have to pass on this 
message from house to house, as most newspapers would bo suppressed ; it would 
be necessary for them to become living newspaper ; if they failed in their duty, 
it would bring nothing but disgrace on them. 

Mr. Shanker Eao Deo, speaking at a public meeting held by the Bombay 
Congress on August 4th, said that in the coming struggle they would have to 
request workers in factories in which war material was being produced, and railway 
workers and others, to stop work until the British left India. The following is an 
extract from another speech in Bombay by Mr. Shanker Eao Deo. 

“Some students ask us whether they have to leave schools and colleges during 
the struggle. My answer is that they will have to do it, if ordered by Gandhiji. 
Students have always wanted revolution. Here is their opportunity. Revolution is 
coming to them, they should embrace it now without losing the opportunity,” 

Finally, in yet another speech, he said that the movement would be like a 
mutiny based on non-violence and would resemble the fight of 3855. 

The above examples, which could be greatly multiplied, serve to give 
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considerable further insight into the type of movement which the Congress 
intended to launch. It must be remembered that the members of the Working 
Committee, and through them the other first rank Congress leaders, were in the 
closest contact with Mr. Gandhi during this period and the working of their minds, 
exhibited in their speeches, must be regarded as in some sort a projection of Mr. 
Gandhi’s own thoughts. Eeference has already been made to the emphasis laid 
on the importance of each individual acting for himself ; and the type of action 
which he was urged to take confirms and strengthens the previous impression of 
a fundamentally violent movement of an “all-in” nature. Thus, in addition to 
the more orthodox hartals, and no-rent and no-tax campaigns, defiance of all 
forms of Government authority was enjoined upon the people , they were urged 
to endeavour to undermine the loyalty of the police and the military, and of 
Government servants as a whole ; prisoners were recommended to foment disorder 
inside the jails ; and the stoppage of work in mills and factories, including war 
factories, was recommended, as also strikes on the railways. Finally, there is the 
significant reiteration of the theme that students are to play an all-important role 
and are to take over the leadership of the Congress, should the established Congress 
leaders be arrested. No one knowing the inflammable nature of their audience, 
and the intolerance that youth has always displayed of the Gandhian creed of 
non-violence, could possibly address such appeals to students as those quoted above 
by Mr. Shanker Eao Deo and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, without realising the 
violence which must inevitably result. 

Enough has now been said to show the general nature of the movement 
contemplated by Mr. Gandhi and projected by his lieutenants on to the public 
screen. To what extent were more detailed instructions regarding the conduct of 
the movement in existence before the All-India Congress Committee meeting in 
Bombay and did they conform to the general outline of the movement which we 
have pictured above ? 

The first example will again be chosen from “Ifun/aw” ; in the issue of 
August 9th . there appeared an article entitled “Ways of non-violent co-operation”. 
Though not phrased in terms of definite instructions for the coming campaign, it 
is quite clear that the article was meant to be read in that context. It describes 
detailed methods of paralysing Government, and of conducting strikes. A feature 
of the examples quoted is the racial theme underlying the struggle in each case. 
In the two subsequent issues' of ''Harijan'\ edited by Mr. Gandhi’s mouthpiece, 
K. G. Mashruwalla, detailed instructions for conducting various phases of the 
movement were given, to which a further reference is made later on. 

Before the Bombay All-India Congress Committee meeting, instructions were 
circulated by the Congress organisations in Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and doubtless in other Provinces also. Space forbids their reproduction at length 
and the present purpose, which is to demonstrate the continuity of development 
from the general programme outlined by Mr. Gandhi to detailed instructions issued 
by local Congress organisations will be served by the examination of a single set of 
such instructions ; for this purpose may be chosen those issued in Madras. A 
series of instructions definitely outlining the programme of mass disobedience was 
produced by the Andhra and Tamil Nad Congress Committees, with, it must be 
presumed, the approval of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. The full instructions are 
reproduced as Appendix IV ; it will suffice here to mention that although the removal 
of rails was in these instructions specifically forbidden, this ban was significantly 
raised by a written imendment immediately the arrests of the leaders took place. 

It is of the greatest interest to observe the logical development of Mr. Gandhi’s 
general ideas, through the more specific suggestions made by Congress leaders, into the 
final detailed instructions such as the Andhra circular quoted above. Thus Mr. 
Gandhi’s expressed preparedness, if necessary, to interfere with the working of the 
railways and the movement of troops develops finally into detailed proposals for the 
pulling of alarm chains, ticketless travel and the uprooting of the permanent way, for 
the cutting of telegraph and telephone wires, and for the picketting of troops. A similar 
process of development can be traced in the ease of most of the other items in the 
programme. 

The closest reflection, however, of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas in any set of instructions 
is exhibited by what has come to be known as the ‘*A11-India Congress Committee 
12-point programme.” The correspondence between the various items of this 
programme and ideas already expressed by Mr. Gandhi is so close that it has been 
thought best to illustrate it in tabular form. The resulting table is reproduced as 
Appendix V. 
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Before proceeding to examine the actual form taken by the disturbances and 
the extent of Congress implication in them, it will be as well to summarise briefly 
the conclusions which we have so far reached. 

After tracing briefly the development of Mr. Gandhi’s “Qnit-India’’ move, and 
after examining the reactions of the Congress Working Committee at Allahabad to 
Mr, Gandhi’s draft resolution, it was suggested that the^ two principal motives by 
which he was actuated were firstly the desire to obtain freedom now for India and 
secondly the desire to avoid at all costs, even if necessary by capitulation to the 
Japanese, India’s being made a battlefield between Britain and Japan. The next 
step was to point out that Mr. Gandhi has himself clearly admitted the ineffective- 
ness of non-violence to resist a Japanese invasion and that this was the reason 
advanced by him for the alteration of his original scheme to allow of the retention 
of Allied troops to defend India ; that this willingness on his part to allow Allied 
troops to remain was only on the surface ; and that he held no intention of 
allowing them to operate effectively in resisting Japan. A comparison of the 
ostensible motives displayed in the two Congress resolutions of July 14th and 
August 8th with the basic motives underlying the move revealed that of the three 
main ostensible aims, only the first, the desire to free India from British rule, 
was genuine ; and that the remaining two, the contention that India would thus 
be enabled to play a more effective part in her own defence and that communal 
unity would be achieved, were wholly specious. An examination followed of the 
period between the Wardha and Bombay resolutions, with a view to ascertaining 
what type of struggle Gandhi was himself contemplating, should the British refuse 
to withdraw, and how Gandhi’s views were interpreted to the masses by the 
Congress leaders. 

A composite picture of the projected movement, as it emerges from Gandhi’s 
writings or statements (Appendix V) and from the speeches oi Congress leaders, 
developed in detail in the two sets of Congress instructions referred to has clearly 
three main features. By its nature, the movement cannot be non-violent, nor did 
Mr. Gandhi expect it to be so ; his doubts on this subject were clearly voiced and, 
as clearly, his resolution to proceed with the movement despite any violence which 
might occur. Secondly, every man was exhorted to think and act for himself and 
to he his own leader. Finally students were urged to play a prominent part and 
to assume the leadership of the Congress should the recognised leaders be 
arrested. On a more detailed view, the movement was to include all possible forms 
of mass demonstration and was to be marked by a defiance of Government authority ; 
individual items were to include interference with communications including the 
stopping and sabotaging of railways, interference with troop movements, the cutting 
of telegraph and telephone wires, incitement to strikes and the fomentation of 
no-tax and no-rent campaigns, and efforts to suborn the x^olice, the military, and 
Government servants as a whole from their allegiance. 

At Bombay on August Sth, the All-India Congress Committee ratified by an 
overwhelming majority a resolution sanctioning the starting of a mass struggle on 
the widest possible scale. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Nature of the DisxmrBANOES 

On the morning of August 9th Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders were 
arrested in Bombay and simultaneously throughout the country a round-up of 
important Congressmen took place. The total number of arrests probably did not 
exceed a few hundreds. In view of the efforts since made to attribute the dis- 
turbances to what is invariably called “Government repression”, it is important 
to note that this was probably the only occasion throughout the rebellion on which 
Government took the first step. Practically everything tliat followed was the result, 
aud not the cause, of action taken by the otherside. First reactions to the arrests 
were surprisingly mild. On August 9th there were disturbances in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Poona, but the rest of the country remained d'^iet. On August 
10th disturbances occurred also in Delhi and a few towns in the United Provinces ; 
but still no serious repercussions were reported from elsewhere. It was from 
August 11th that the situation began to deteriorate rapidly. From then onwards, 
apart from the hartals, protest meetings and similar demonstrations that were to 
be expected, concerted outbreaks of mob violence, arson, murder and sabotage took 
place ; and in almost all cases these were directed either against communications 
of all kinds (including railways, posts and telegraphs) or against the Police. 
Moreover, these outbreaks started almost simultaneously in widely separated areas 
in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay and Bihar and also in the Central and 
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United Provinces. Finally, the damage done was so extensive as to make it 
Incredible that it could have been perpetrated on the spur of the moment without 
special implements and previous preparation ; and in many instances the manner in 
which it was done displayed a great deal of technical knowledge. Block instru- 
ments and control rooms in railway stations were sin^^Ied out for destruction ; 
and the same technical skill appeared over and over again both in the selection of 
objects for attack — on the railways, in P. & T. offices and lines, and on electric 
power lines and installations— and also in the manner in which the damage was 
carried out. On the other hand— and this is a significant fact — industrial plant 
and machinery, even where it was fully employed on Government work, escaped 
any serious injury. 

The position was at one time extremely serious in the whole of Bihar, 
except its most southern districts, and in the eastern part of the United Provinces. 
In these areas, the trouble soon spread from the big towns to the outlying areas ; 
thousands of rioters gave themselves up to an orgy of destruction of communica- 
tions and certain classes of Government property ; whole distiicts, with their small 
defending forces of Government officials and police, were isolated for days on end ; 
a very large part of the E. I, and practically the whole of the B. <fe N. W. 
Railway systems were put out of action. For a considerable period, Bengal was 
almost completely cut off from Northern India, while communications with Madras 
were also interrupted by the damage done to the railways in the Guntur District 
and around Bezwada. It was, indeed, significant that the areas in which the 
disturbances took the most serious form were also the areas of greatest strategic 
importance. Not only did they contain the centre of Indians coal supplies, 
stoppage of which would have paralysed all transport, trade and industry, but 
also they lay immediately behind those parts of India which were most obviously 
exposed to enemy attack. They could not have been better selected if the object 
was to dislocate the communications of the defending forces on the east coast of 
India. On the other hand, Assam, Orissa, the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province remained free from serious trouble throughout the first week 
after the arrests, and there was comparatively little disorder in Sind. 

In ail the affected Provinces, students, invariably Hindu students, were in the 
forefpnt of the initial disorders. Everywhere the Congress creed of non-violence 
was ignored and mobs were recklessly incited to extremes of fury. It was from 
these mobs that the provocation came and most certainly not from the Government 
forces. They had to open fire, no doubt, but in many cases they did so in sheer 
self-defence. Apart from attacks on communications and various forms of transport 
such as trains, buses and motor vehicles, the violence of the mob was diiected 
against certain classes of Government buildings, but many buildings escaped of the 
kind that one might have expected to be the target of indiscriminate popular anger. 
Municipal, and even private, property also suffered ; and there was some looting. 
Speaking generally, however, what might be called the ordinary manifestations of 
mob violence were, by comparison and to begin with, unremarkable — there were no 
communal clashes — and the^ whole picture was much more one of calculated venom 
directed against selected objectives than of indignant people hitting out indiscrimi- 
nately at the nearest object in blind resentment at the arrest of their leaders. 
Cases were, indeed, reported of mobs operating against railway lines over 40 miles 
from their homes ; and, after all, these very same leaders, except Mr. Gandhi 
himself, had been arrested less than two years previously and there bad been 
scarcely a ripple on the smooth waters of India’s peace. 

In the large towns where disorders first broke out, the situation was quickly 
brought under control, though not without the use of force in the face of violent 
activities by crowds of great numeiical superiority. Subsequently, the disorders 
spread out from urban areas into the countryside, where, as already noticed, the 
marked similarity between incidents reported from widely separated places was a 
feature that attracted immediate attention. Muslims took practically no part in 
the disturbances and labour, although in some cases unable to resist the temptation 
to suspend work and in other cases succumbing to open political pressure to do 
so, behaved, as a whole, with commendable restraint. There was no general 
strike and work was soon resumed in mills and factories, with the one important 
exception of the Ahmedabad mills. These were subjected to special political pressure, 
backed by ample funds. 

During the first two weeks following the arrests the disturbances continued 
with varying intensity mainly in the Central Provinces, Bihar and the United 
Provinces. By the third week, indications of a growing disapproval of mob violence 
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among the general public began to appear and by the fourth week firm action 
had largely succeeded in suppreBsing mass lawlessness, except in Assam, where 
disorders began to appear similar in natuie to those which had occurred earlier 
elsewhere. Indiscipline in jails was apart of the Congress progiamme and jail 
mutinies duly occurred in two Provinces. By the sixth week normal conditions 
had been restored throughout most of the country exf*e]^t in the eastern Provinces, 
With the close of the first phase of violent mass disorders three new tendencies 
became apparent. In the first place, signs appeared of an orthodox “non-violent” 
civil disobedience movement. Secondly, there was a development of serious crime 
as a direct result of the fjdlure of lebollions groups to subvert constituted authority. 
The third and the most important development was the drift towards terrorism, 
which experienced observers had from the beginning anticipated, as soon as the 
realisation of the failure of the initial attempt at open rebellion became general. 
Oases of arson, sabotage and of murderous assault on public servants continued. 
Bombs made their appearance in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces. These were at first ernd^ and ineffective but technical improvement 
was rapid and by the twelfth week of the movement bombs and other explosive 
mechanisms, some of a highly dangerous type, were in use on a fairly extensive 
scale, particularly in the Bombay Province. 

The attempts to develop a “non-violent” civil dinohedience movement proved 
.abortive and in spite of the temporary stimulus afforded by Mr. Gundhi“s birthday 
there was no public enthusiasm or support for such a programme. At the end 
of November instructions for a no-tax, no-rent and no-grain campaign were 
issued from Bombay in the name of the All-India Congress Committee (Appendix 
“VI). These instructions outlined a programme designed to paralyse Government 
by cutting off its sources of revenue, underminixig confidence in the currency, 
creating apprehensions of food and cloth famines, and developing parallel 
Government in the form of independent village communities. By this time, 
however, the public were becoming more and more disgusted with OongresB and 
its programmes, except in a few ieolated areas, and the new compaign failed 
from the start to gather any momentum. The Congress ogranisation, by now 
entirely underground, had been further weakened by continued and successful 
police pressure. From the beginning of the struggle the Congress Socialist Party, 
a group within the mairi party and an integral part of the Congress, had played 
an important part, with Bombay as its main centre. The escape from Hazaribagh 
Jail in early November of Jai Prakash Narain, the General Secretary of the 
Congress Socialist Party — the same man whose detected attempt to smuggle letters 
from Deoli in 1941 had caused such a sensation and who in those letters had 
poured scorn on the “farce of eatyagraha” and had called for the organisation 

of secret wing which, would not pay even lip service to the creed of non-violence — 
further increased the influence of this left-wing section of Congress. With the 
arrest from time to time of certain of the other leaders, Jai Ihakash Narain 
came to play an increasingly important part in the direction of a movement, 
which was by now indistinguishable from an underground revolutionary movement 
with all the trappings of terrorism, political dacoity. sabotage, unscrupulous 
, opportunism and complete disregard of the safety and welfare of the general 
public. 

Of the fiteady decline of the movemnnt none was more aware than the 

undergrotind leaders themstTves. Programme followed programme and repeated 
atemps at re-organ isating were made, in the hope of imparting new life to a 
dying cause. In early December a review and programme entitled “The Free<lom 
Struggle Front” (Appendix Vll) made its appearance. This was followed in 
January, 1943, by a new programme to commence from “Independence Day”, 
January 26th (Appendix VIII). A significant feature of this programme was 
the stress placed on ^'guerilla hands.” Finally at the end of January, 3943, a 
circular entitled “To all Fighters for Fret^dom” (Appendix IX) was issued by 
Jai Prakash Narain. Ibis revealing document admits the failure of the 

“Open Bebellion envisaged by our incomparable leader Mahatma Gandhi” 
and ascribes this failure to two reasons : (1) “There was no efficient organisation” 

• and (2) “After the first phase of the rising was over there was no further 

pr(^ramme placed before the people”. It admits that “there was some violence incle.ed 
under extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as compared with the 
^magnitude of the rising and staggering manifestation of individual and collective 
non-violence”. But what this staggering di8|>lay really meant is further explained : 
'WOfuId first xeminued you of tbie fiefference foetwe^B Gandhi ji*» views on 
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BOB -violence and those of the Working Committee and the A. I. O* G. Gandhi 
Ji is in no event prepared to depart from non-violence* With Mm it is a question 
of faith and life-principle. Not so with the Congress” ; and again, **I should 
add that I have no hesitation in admitting that non-vioience of the brave, if 
practised on a sufficiently large scale, would make violence unnecessary, but where 
such non-violence is absent, I should not allow cowardice, clothed in Shastrie 
subtleties, to block the development of this revolution and lead to its failure”. 
The circular concludes with instructions for the preparation of a new and “last 
phase of the revolution” but makes it clear that “preparation does not ^ mean 
that fighting entirely ceases for the moment. No, “Skirmishes”, “frontier activities” 
“minor clashes”, “sniping”, “patrolling” — ^all this must go on. These are in 
themselves a preparation for the offensive”. 

The violent and widespread nature of the disturbances which followed the 
arrests of August 9th, 1942, soon led to endeavours in certain quarters to suggest 
that this was no Congress movement but a spontaneous outburst on the part 
of the public at large precipitated by the action of Government against the popular 
leaders. The evidence of events themselves against this theory has already 
been sketched. A further point is that it presupposes that the whole population, 
or at least a very large majority, rose as one man ail over the country in united 
and blind resentment, which does not correspond with the facts. The Muslim 
community, the Scheduled Castes as a whole and a very large proportion of 
organised labour stood entirely aloof, and large areas of the country were quite 
free from any form of disturbances. Although the news of the Bombay arrests 
was flashed all over ladia and simultaneous arrests were being made all over 
the country, on August 9th there were disturbances only in the Bombay area 
and the rest of the country remained quiet. Again, duiing the first week after 
the arrests those Provinces most remote from Bombay lemained either entirely 
undisturbed or only sliglitly affected. (It is true there were some early student 
demonstrations in Bengal but these soon subsided and a considerable interval 
elapsed before more serious disorder and sabotage developed in that Province at 
a later date.) It is difficult to reconcile the theory of a spontaneous countrywide 
mass uprising with this gradual spread of disturbances. It is also difficult to 
reconcile this tlieory with the undoubted emergence after a comparatively short 
period in some of the areas worst affected of a desire on the part of the law 
abiding population to co-operate with the authorities in preventing further disorders 
and damage to public property. 

Since the theory of a spontaneous rising does not fit in with the actual 
post-arrest events, who was responsible ? Mr. Gandhi, unquestionably the leader 
of Congress notwithstanding the fact that he held no official position in the 
organisation, had been vigorously propagating his “Qiiit-India” move for weeks : 
the Congress Working Committee had formally endorsed this policy ; the Congress 
Party was indubitably the largest and best organised political organisation in the 
country ; all the arrested leaders belonged to Congress ; it is hardly likely, in view 
of these facts, that any other political party would have been capable or desirous 
of organising these disorders. It is not enough, however, to say that the Congress 
Party was the party most concerned and most likely to have caused the distur- 
bances ; it is necessary to show how this was done. 

There can be no doubt that the initial and concerted action of the Govern- 
ment of India and Provincial Governments struck the Congress organisation a 
very severe blow ; but it did not entirely put it out of action. On August 7th. 
most of the important Congress leadeis and a large number of leaders of 
Fi*oviacial and lesser importance were present in Bombay for the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee. Not all these leaders and minor leaders were 
arrested. After the arrests, instructions were at once prepared at Bombay and 
distributed all over India by post and messenger with remarkable efficiency. 
There were two sets of instructions. One consisted of the “12-point 
programme” to which reference has already been made and a copy of which 
is reproduced at Appendix Y. Manuscript copies of these instructions, together 
with a copy of a message ^Appendix X) left by Mr. Gandhi at the time of his 
arrest, on the notep^per of the Bombay Congress oflice, were seized in a distant 
Proviime on August 11th. In another Province copies of the same instructions 
were recovered on August I2th from a Congress ex-Minister. The second set of 
“Instructions from the All-India Congress Committee” was divided into two 
parts, the first addressed to “Provincial Congress Committees and others” and the 
second to students. This seeond set of instructions is reproduced in Appendix XL 
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TJn-arrested Provincial delegates to the All-India Congress Committee meeting set 
out' for their Provinces, many of them carrying these instructions with them. 
Some of them were ai rested en route, or when they arrived at their 
destinations; but many otheis disappeared underground. Why did they do 

so ? Some of these have since been arrested ; others are known to be still 

underground organising the movement. Almost at once, floods of illegal 
pamphlets appeared in many parts of the country. These inflammatory pamphlets 
did a great deal of harm in the initial stages^ oi the movement and played an 
impoitant part in fomenting the trouble in rural areas, which followed the first 
outbursts in towns. Most of the early leaflets were issued in Mr. Gandlu^s name. 
Many of the earlier productions were based on the Bombay instructions and there 
was thus a marked similarity at first among leaflets appearing in different parts 
of the country. There is over- whelming evidence that the instructions issued from 
Bombay played an important part in stirring up trouble. For example, secret 

instructions sent from Bombay to the Secretary of the Kerala Piovincial 

Congress Committee on August T2th included the following : 

•‘Burn important offices, buildings, post offices, Government buildings etc., 
railways, pull down, issue notices, derail by putting stones, remove all roadside 
posts, remove lights from the road sides. Close all shops, offices, etc., cut off 
communications. These are some of the things, going on daily here. Terrible 
work we are able to do here’’. 

They were translated into the local vernaculars and lost nothing in the 
translation. There can be little doubt that they provided the necessary stimulus 
to the preparation of more enterprising programmes by local Congress fire-brands. 
After the first outbreaks in the towns had been brought under control students 
and underground Congress workers spread out into the rural areas carrying with 
them the Bombay instructions, which at once began to produce their effect. 
Confirmation of this well-known fact is provided in the ‘‘All- India Congress 
Committee Instructions, No. 11”, dated November 27th, 1942 (Appendix VI), 
which mention — 

‘•(tfc) Those active Congress workers who have spread the fire of revolt in 
the countryside and have still remained free, 

“(5) Those students who have left their colleges and schools and who have 
taken up the leadership of rural revolt”. 

This explanation, that the widespread disturbances were precipitated in 
accordance with a deliberately preconceived plan by the arrival of Congress 
workers and instructions from Bombay, fits in with the undisputed tacts. 
The theory of a spontaneous mass movement does not. But this by no means 
completes the evidence agoinst the Congress Party. It is a curious coincidence, 
if coincidence it is, that in the four Provinces most affected by the disorders, 
namely, Bombaj, the Central Province, Bihar and the United Provinces, the 
strongest Congress organisations existed and from 1937-19:19 Congress Ministries 
with large majorities had been in oflice. The exception to this rule is even more 
significant. In Madras which also has a strong Congress organisation and 
where a Congress Ministry enjoyed a handsome majorily, such disturbances as did 
occur were confined to comparatively small areas. But in this very 

Province the former Prime Minister and other important Provincial Congress 
leaders were strongly opposed to the “Quit-India” policy. In other Provinces 
where non-Congress or Coalition Ministries have been formed and Congress has not 
enjoyed abaoulte power, the disturbances have been on a moderate scale (ex<*ept in 
the Congress stronghold of Blidnapore) as compared with the four Provinces, 
named above. It has been argued that the undesirabk? prominence given, in many 
cases deliberately, by a section of the Press, to news items of incidents, disorder 
and outrages, was responsible for the country-wide similarity of means and 
methods. It is undiapu table that much harm was done in this way, 

until the offenders were curbed by executive action ; but a study of the 
recital of events and developments given above at once shows 
that the offending newspapers could not have alone been responsible 

for this similarity. The comparative immunity enjoyed by large 
areas of the country where some, at least, of the offending new0-par»ers were 
circulating, the sporadic nature of the disorders even in some of the badly affected 
Provinces and the late onset of disorders in certain Provinces served by the 
offending section of the Press, can, none of them, be reconciled with this theory. 
Further more, the Congress can hardly disclaim entire responsibility even for 
thS mischief caused by the section of the Press in question, since it is a welPknown 
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fact that they have always counted upon this section of the Press as one of its 
most effective vehicles for propaganda ; and the United Provinces, at least it is 
known that previous arrangements had been made to use certain newspapers for 
publicity purposes and for the conveyance of party directions. It can fairly be 
claimed therefore that the only explanation that fits all the known and established 
facts is that the Congress produced and, to the best of its ability, directed the 
widespread disorders, amounting in some areas to nothing short of open rebellion, 
which followed the arrests on August 9th. If further confirmation is required it 
may be found in Bombay Congress Bulletin No. 132, dated 9th January 1943, in 
which a most revealing survey is made of the first five months of ‘"Our Eevoiution^^ 
(Appendix XII), 

CHAPTEE V 

The Part played by known Congressmen 

The preparations for a mass movement made by Blr. Gandhi and the other 
leaders of the Congress party have been described. The outline of a mass move- 
ment, of which the chief characteristic during its opening phase was its unbridled 
violence, has been given The argument that the movement was a ‘spontaneous 
outburst’ has been countered. The next question to be aswered is the extent to 
which known members of the Congress party have been personally responsible for 
the disorders which have occurred. 

On general grounds, it would be only natural to expect that the persons who 
before the arrestes had been leaders of the local Congress committees in their 
legal_ activities should after the arrests continue to be leaders of the illegal 
activities* Consider the case of an ordinary Congress rural worker, who for years iiad 
been carrying out the party instructions— and the Congress party insists on^ implicit 
obedience, witness the expulsions of Subhas Bose, Hr. M. N. Roy and Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari : in 1940-41, he will obediently have committed “Selected satyagraha” and have 
undergone a short term of imprisonment: during the hot summer months of 1942 
he will have read week by week the exciting message of the Mahatma in “Harijan’’ 
and he will have keyed himself up to the coming struggle, the ‘'rebelhon'’ ; in the 
opening days of August, he will have followed closely the proceedings of his 
masters in Bombay. Their arrests are for him a declaration of war by the 
Government. Will he then retire from the field of battle ? Known in his village 
as the representative of the Congress party, will he remain silent and inactive ? 
The natural presumption is that the disorders that occurred after the arrests of 
the Congress leaders were organized by the people who for years had taken their 
orders from those arrested leaders. And there is abundant evidence to support 
this presumption. The instances now to be given are only a minute part of the 
evidence that could be produced — and that again is only a fraction of what is 
known, but which, because the movement is still alive, cannot safely be revealed. 

The evidence falls, broadly speaking, into two classes - acts of violence 
committed by Congressmen, and incitements to violence written by Congressmen, 
The number of instances of pmminent Congressmen taking open part in the 
disorders is naturally not large, as most of those who were known to be leaders 
of importance were arrested at the outset, and those who evaded arrest were at 
pains not to disclose their whereabouts. But though most of the Congressmen 
now to be mentioned are not persons known outside their own localities — and if 
the question whether Congressmen were responsible for the disturbances that 
followed the arrests of the Congress leaders were put to the ordinary public in 
those localities, they would have no doubt in answering it in the affirmative. 

It is appropriate that the instances of Congress complicity should begin with 
one from Wardha, the headquarters of Mr. Gandhi. On August 11th the son of 
a prominent Congressman of Wardha, who had returned from attending the A. I, O. O. 
meeting at Bombay, read out in a public meeting the Congress programme which 
included school and railway strikes and the cutting of telegraph and telephone 
wires ; the District vSuperintendent of Police succeeded in seizing the copy of the 
programme, but the police party was at once mobbed. On the same day a 
professor in the Commerce College at Wardha, who had resigned his post on the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi, harangued a crowd, urging them to boycott the police and 
threatening traders that their shops would be looted if they sold any articles 
to the police ; the deaths of two men at Wardha^ by police firing would be 
avenged, he said, and two men would be considered equivalent to two hundred 
constables. As a result of these speeches a post office and police station records 
were burnt and telegraph wires and poles were broken. On August 14th,, Pandit 
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B. S. Shiikla, the former Congress Premier of the Central Provinces, told the 
police officer in whoso custody he was that if they had been given ten days time 
instead of being arrested on their way back*, from Bombay, every police station in 
the district would have been burnt down. On August 15th the vice-president of 
the Mandla District Congress Committee asked a crowd of about ],500 people to 
destroy Government records, railway lines and bridegs. In the same district the 
previous day four members of the Congress party had instigated villagers to blow 
up a bridge ; when they failed is their attempt they looted some passing Government 
grain carts instead. Two prominent Congress workers ^one being a woman) in 
Akola addressed lightning meetings of mill hands on August 13th and urged them 
to sabotage communications, march on banks, railways and post offices and 
burn them down. As a result of these speeches the mill hands succeeded in 
destroying some telephone poles and wires before they were dispersed by the 
police. On August 14th a crowd of two or three thousand set fire to all the 
police buildings of Ramtek including the tahsil, the civil court, the police station, 
the post office and the railway station ; a train in the station was set on fire and* 
the treasury looted of about three lakhs of rupees ; many known Congressmen 
took part in this affair. 

All these incidents occurred in the Province of the apostle of non-violence 
within a week of his arrest. But evidence of mass atttacks led by memliers of 
the Congress can be given from most parts of the country. 

In Bihar, M. Jaglal Ohaiidhury, who had been a Congress Minister from 1037 
to 19^9, and who was one of Mr. Gandhi’s trusted men, personally instigated the 
burning of a police station in the Saran district and during the attack urged the 
crowd to tie up the Sub-Inspector in a sack and throw him into the river. This 
same Minister made plans to resist troops with spears, lighted toiches, 
and boiling oil. He has been tried and sentenced to ten years imprison- 
ment, the sentence being reviewed and upheld by a Judge of the Patna High 
Court. Mr. Jagat Narain Lai, who had been a Parliamentary Secretary in the 
same Ministry (and who moved the resolution Ht the A. 1. 0. 0. at Allahabad on 
May 2nd, 1942 in opposition to Mr. Bajagopalachari’s “Pakistan” resolution) was 
personally responsible for instigating a mob that committed arson and looting in 
the Patna area on August 12bh. When he was arrested a month later, he was 
found in possession of literature advocating sabotage. He has been sentenced 
to three years imprisonment on the first charge and two years imprisonment on 
the second. In the same Province, an Australian missionary who has spent 25 
years doing educational, medical and evangelical work was t!\e victim of a mob 
of Congress hooligans, who made a determined attempt on his life. When his 
bungalow was first mobbed, he tried to reason with tlie leaders, saying that if he 
had done them or the Congress any harm, he was willing to pay the penalty • but 
they paid no attention and ho was extremely fortunate to escape with Iub life. ^ 

An account of the movement in the backward hill district of Koraput in 
Orissa is in {cresting. The Congress had built up an organisation and acquired a 
hold over these backward tribes by making attractive promises that wlien Sirarai 
came there would bo no rents and taxes and no forest laws ; they also played on 
their superstition, and in some ^ areas Mr. Gandhi was deified and temple ritual 
took place at the Congress Office. On receiving instructions from the District 
Congress Committee, the subtmlinatc workers rapidly passed the word round that 
the British Kaj was no more and that police stations should be attackfiil. Vialent 
disorders took place for a few days, but the local authoritiijs got the situation in 
hand and, as the movement had been based entirely on false promiseB its colIauHe 
was as rapid as its rise. There was no disturbance amimg the hill-tribes of a 
ueighbounng sub-division simply because the Congress had not yet built up an 
organisation there. The most serious incident in tliis Province occurred at a place 
called Eramin Balasore district. A body of armed police who had gone to make 
some arrests there found themcselves confronted by a mob of four or ffvo thousand 
persons, who. had been mobilised by the sounding of conch-shells from village to 
village as the pohee party approached. Jhoy disobeyed an order to disperser and 
the .police had to o^en fire, ultimately causing 25 or 26 deaths and about 50 
injuries, A joint enquiry was made by the Itevenue Commissionar and the Insnec- 
tor-General of Police, who found that ihe extent of the firing was fully justified. Their 
report Bhowed that the disturbance was in no eenac Bpontaueons but was incited 
among.ignorant villagers by t^ deliberate efforts of mischievous politicians plavinsc 
on their econoniic difficulties. The moving spirit in this affair was a lieutenant o! 
Sri Jagannath Das, a Congress M. L. A, ui 
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A typical instaBce of mass attacks on Government buildings led by Congress- 
men occurred at a tashil in Ballia district in the east of the United Provinces 
(which was one of the main storm centres in the opening phase). At this 
tahsil, there was a well-constructed office with a strong record room and good 
quarters. A mob, led by a local Congressman, who installed himself as ‘^Swaraj 
Tahsildar” for a short period, broke down the perimeter wall, destroyed every 
record in the office, broke into the treasury, and looted Ks. 15,000. At the head- 
quarters of this district, a mob led by prominent local Congressmen sacked 
the residences of four Government officers and two non-official gentlemen who had 
given some support to Government ; one of the latter was a doctor the entire 
contents of whose dispensary was wantonly destroyed. In the neighbouring district 
of Azamgarh, the District Magistrate was besieged in an outlying police-station 
by a mob of about five thousand men and a pitched battle lasting two hours took 
place before the mob was driven off. Before the battle started, the leaders 
explained that as Swaraj had been attained they wanted to hoist the Congress flag 
on the police station. In the Pilibbit district in the United Provinces an excited 
crowd directed by three locally well-known Congressmen, including a secretary of 
the District Congress Committee, murdered a constable, for no other reason than 
that he was a constable. In the Bijnor district a mass attack on the police 
station was led by a “four-anna” Congressman mounted on horseback. In another 
part of the same district, the secretary of the local Tahsil Congress Committee 
organised and led a mass attack on a railway station. In another attack on a 
railway station in Barabanki district the local Congress “dictator” and nine other 
members of the District Congress Committee were prominent among the 
attackers. In the Muttra district, thirteen men, all of whom were members of 
the Congress party, were concerned in the derailing of a goods train. In Allahabad 
city, the president of a Ward Congress Committee was involved in an attack on a 
police outpost, the looting of cash and the cutting of telephone wires on August 
12th . In the same district, 17 persons, all of them four-anna "members of Congress 
were convicted of looting a post office and burning a dak bungalow. 

In Madras, the campaign of sabotage of communications started with the 
violent attack on Tenali railway station in Guntur district on August 12th ; the 
previous day two persons who had just returned from the A. I- 0. C, meeting at 
Bombay had held a public meeting at Tenali, at which a most provocative descrip- 
tion of the events at Bombay had been given. 

C. Krishnan Nair, an important rural Congress worker of Delhi and a 
member of the Narela Gandhi Ashram, who went under-ground at the time of 
the August arrests, has been sentenced to two years imprisonment for setting fire to 
a railway station on November 12tb. 

A more recent case of particular interest comes from Midnapore district in 
Bengal. On November 19 th, seven members of a Than a Congress Working 
Committee sent a resolution to the Thana Officer in the following terms : — 

‘*T/ie Keshpur Thana Congress Committee started their movement in the Thana 
area according to the direction of the A, I, C, C. and their working plans. The 
residents of the villages of this police station are very much terror-stricken at the 

action taken to quell the movement in order to remove the anxieties of the 

countrymen, and also for their safeguards, this Committee resolve that they 
should surrender themselves with their rifles, guns and cartridges snatched by the 
Congress mob. This Committee have joint liabilitity for the snatching and 
concealment of the guns”. 

Here is an example of open admission of Congress responsibility. 

So far, the instances given have been mainly of mass attacks. Congressmen 
have been equally responsible for individual acts of arson, sabotage and murder. 
In the United Provinces, the Secretary of the Naini Tal District Congress 
Committee confessed to damaging telegraph communications on several occasions 
and also to attempting to burn down a forest rest-house. In the West Godavari 
district of Madras, the police arrested on the night of Christmas Eve a number 
of persons who were preparing to remove bolts from railway lines ; some big 
wrenches and drilling machines and two packets of gun-powder were recovered 
from them, and it appeared that they were going to try to blow up a railway 
bridge ; several of the arrested persons were known Congressmen. Among the 
members of a gang arrested at Nagpur (Central Provinces) in February, with 
whom were found five revolvers and a quantity of ammunition and explosives, 
was an ex-member of the Women's Mahila Ashram at Wardha. Another gang 
arrested at Wardha at the same time and found to be responsible for two cash 
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robberies and five cases of sabotage included members of Vinoba Bhave’s ashram 
near Wardha. 

In Bombay on January 14th, 1943, the Police searched a flat and found a 
revolver, time-bombs, stocks of high explosives and all the paraphernalia needed 
for lethal bombs. One of the^ persons arrested on the spot was a well-known 
leader of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee who was also President 
of the All-India Spinners Association. Again in the same Province there were 
systematic attacks by a gang of saboteurs on electric pylons and installations and 
robberies were committed by the gang to obtain arms. The head of this gang, 
who has since been killed in an encounter with the police, was a well-known 
Congressman who held office in that organisation as the Secretary of a local 
Congress Committee. In Broach district an armed gang of about 75 persons headed 
by two Congress leaders raidq/i a Police Station and took away government arms 
and cash. The Office Orderly who was present and tried to escape was fired at 
and wounded. Another mob headed by the same Congress leaders raided a Police 
post in Wagra Taluka, killed the sentry, overpowered and beat the other policemen 
in the outpost and looted the lines. 

Many of the mob cases arising out of the rebellion are still suhjiidice, but in 
those that have been concluded particular weight must be attached to the observa- 
tions of the learned Judges. One. such case from Bihar and two from the Central 
Provinces may be considered. The case from Bihar concerns an attack on the 
police-station of Minapur in Muzzaffarpur district on August l6th by an armed 
mob of four or five thousand men. They looted ai'd burnt the police station, 
assaulted the ofiicers and constables and burnt the Sub-Inspector alive. There is 
no doubt whatever that these acts were perpetrated the name of the Congress. 
Leading members of the mob were shouting Congress slogans and carrying 
Congress flags. The main accused, who was responsible for holding the Inspector 
down in the fire (and who has been sentenced to death) was seen hoisting a 
Congress flag on the roof of the than a ; this was an exhibit in the case. At the 
conclusion of the judgment, in discussing the interpretation of section 121 of the 
Indian Penal Code (waging war against the King-Emperor) the Judge observed ; 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the object of the recent distur- 
bances and risings throughout the country was to paralyse the administration and 
to compel the Government to submit to the demands of the Indian National 
Oongress.'^ 

Simultaneously the notorious cases of Ashti and Ohimur had occurred in the 
Central Provinces. The following are extracts from the judgment in the Ashti 
case relevant to the question of the responsibility of the Congress for the 
murders 

“At about 11 A. M. a mob consisting of about 250 men came right up to the 
gate of the Station House shouting the xisual Congress slogans. The Bub-Inapector 
and Head Constable met them at the gate, and the former tried to argue with 
them in vain. He was even prepared to shout with them the Congress slogans 
and to permit them to hoist the Congress flag on the Station House builoing, 
but the leaders of the mob wanted him to hand over the Station House records 

for destruction When he declared that he would protect Ciovernment property 

with his life, the leaders ordered the mob to get to their work At this stage, 

finding the mob uncontrollable, two constables opened fire knocking down about 
half a dozen men out of whom five siKuuimbed to their injuries. The firing had 
the desired i^esult and the mob fled in discirdcr”. 

It is not necessary to pursue this story of barbarism to the end by 
describing the subsequent murder of the Bub-Inspcctor and four 
constables. 

The disorders at Chimur resulted in the murders of a Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate and a Naib 'lahsildar in a dak bungalow, and the murders of a Circle 
Inspector of Police and a constable shortly after. The following are extracts from 
the judgment of the High Court Judge in his review of the case relating to the 
first pair of murders 

“The main facts in the case are not disputed and have been set out at length 
in the judgment of the Special Judge. 1 will merely summarise them briefly ; 
Chimur it. a town of about 6,000 inhabitants, about BO miles from Warora in the 
Chanda district with which it is connected by road. Prom the 11th August 
onwards there were Congress meetings there at which inflammatory speeches were 
made and the people were urged to rise against the Government and to obey only 
OongretB orders ...The moral responsibility for such an appalling crime, ol^a 
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sort that has seldom disgraced this prOTince, rests mainly upon the leaders, mostly 
not before me, who worked the mob up to the pitch of brutality and fury 
required to batter defenceless and innocent men to death. I have detected few 
signs of any genuine remorse amongst the residents of Chimur, and the crime has 
hardly received the condemnation there or elsewhere that one might have 
expected”. 

In the second case the Circle Inspector at the head of a small body of police 
(including a Sub-Inspector) was pursued along a road by a frenzied mob. After 
the pursuit had gone on for some time, the Sub-I nspector surrendered. The 
words he used to denote his surrender (as a result of which his life was spaied) 
are significant. To quote the description of the Special Judge : 

*‘At this stage the Sub-Inspector decided the position was hopeless and turning 
to the crowd he threw off his cap, and probably part of his uniform at the same 
time, and cried ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’ 

The mob, not appeased by this recognition of their ultimate leader, went^ on 
to butcher the Circle Inspector. The earlier actions of the Sub-Inspector, described 
in another passage, also throw light on the question of Congress responsibility : — 

“It is apparent that the Sub-Inspector was not from the beginning inclined to 
use force and had been negotiating with the Congress leaders in the town. He 
had allowed a big procession, to come in front of his station house on the 15th 
morning and done nothing about it : he had made no attempt to arrest leaders, 
though his subordinate officers in his absence had made such attempts. By this 
attitude he had effectively vacated police authority and the town was under control 
of the Congress. They were perfectly satisfied with that state of affairs and the 
subsequent happenings on the 16th are the expression of the resentment of the 
Congress leaders”. 

Passing now from crimes of violence in which Congressmen took part to 
incitements to crime written and distributed in the name of the Congress, it will 
again be appropriate to start with an instance from the Central Provinces — a 
pamphlet entitled “Six Commandments of Gandhi Baba”. This and similar 
productions were without doubt accepted by the rank and file of local 

Congressmen as genuine accounts of Mr. Gandhi’s last message. The leaflet, the 
text of which is contained in Appendix XIII, is divided into two parts. 
The first ^ part “(Bapu’s message to the Nation at the time of going to jail}” 
contains six commandments in the style that might be expected from Mr. Gandhi. 
“Regard yourself as independent”. “We are free to do anything so long as we 

remain within the limits of non-violence”, “Do or Die”, etc. But the second 
part describes how this message can be put into execution and this 
ineindes instructions to compel the closure of factories, mills, colleges, 

schools, and bazaars until independence is achieved ; to destroy 

the administration of Government, to destroy tram, motor 
and railway services : to destroy telephone and telegraph wires ; 
to advise the police not to obey Government orders ; and 
to violate all prohibitory orders of Government. Similar doctrines were preached 
in issues of the “Harijan” published soon after the arrests. The editors of the 
various editions of ''Haxijan^^ would hardly have dared to depart radically from 
the ideas of Mr. Gandhi ; yet, the cutting of telegraph wires, the uprooting of 
railway tracks, the destruction of bridges and burning of petrol tanks are 
described as permissible within the bounds of non-violence. (The text of this 
matter also is reproduced in Appendix XYI.) 

An equally wide definition of “non-violence” is contained in an interesting 
letter recovered from Kesho Deo Malaviya, the Congress Socialist leader who acted 
as Provincial “dictator” in the United Provinces during the opening phase of the 
movement until he was arrested on September 29th. “We shall never” he wrote, 
“forsake our principle of non-violence. It is not violence to get the vital 
communications suspended or to prevent the functioning of railway stations, 
tahsils and police stations, or take possession of property found there. You have 
also to make every effort to prevent the running of railways. As far as possible^ 
you must ensure that no life is lost in this connection. Distribute handbills in 
villages announcing that no one should travel by train after October 15th or else 
Ms life will he in danger Other jjassages in this letter are also of interest. 
“Dear Comrades”, he began, “our initial struggle has completed two months. We 

can pride ourselves on the happenings of the past two months ^.Qenerally 

speaking^ Congress workers have given a good account of themselves. They have 
fought bravely against the enemy and are still fighting heroically. I appeal to 
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tbem to strain every nerve in keeping the Congress flag flying in their respective 
circles”. After Malaviya’s arrest, he was succeeded by Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
who was a Parliamentary Secretary in the time of the Congress Ministry. The 
following are extracts from cyclostyled instructions sent by him “to the dictators 
of all the districts and towns and chief workers.” “Dear sir, On receipt of 

instructions from the All-India Congress Committee and after consulting the chief 
workers of the Province who are still out of jail, I am forwarding to you the 
scheme which has been chalked out to push vigorously this great revolution for 
the independence of India by organizing ourselves”. Detailed instructions for the 
organisation of disorders then follow. The position is summarized in the following 

ge 

“At this juncture two kinds of programmes area going on in the country : 
(i) within the scope of the non-violent principle to dislocate the means of 

communications and transport so as to smash Government machinery in such a 
way as to render it impossible for the improper use of them by these oppressors 
and to destory all emblems of the Government, and, (ii) propaganda, demonstrations 
and other work such as non-payment of revenue and organization. The first part 
is to be done by selected persons and the work they can do should be selected by 

them. This requires experienced hands and technicians and only such men should 
be selected for this work as can perform it secretly”. 

The part played in the organization of the movement by Jai Prakash 
Narayan since his escape from . Hazaribagh jail has already been mentioned. A 
few passages from a recent appeal issued by him to the student world are of 

interest : — 

‘•The first phase of our revolution was a great success inasmuch as it succeeded 
in uprooting the British power from large tracts of the country. Its further 
development was checked not because the superior 'physical force of the enemy 
blocked its way, but because of our lack of adequate organization and complete 
conscious programme of revolution. This relates to the second point, namely that 
present task is clearly to prepare, organize and discipline our forces for the second 
and last major offensive. We have not much time before us and therefore we must 
not lose a moment. In every field of preparation we need your help. We have to 
work in the villages and industrial centres, on the railways and in the mines, in 
tbe^ army and the services ; we have to publish and distribute our literature, 
maintain our contacts and communications ; we have to raise and to train a militia 
and bands of technical workers for sabotage and similar activities ; and we have 
to continue our present clashes and skirmishes with the enemy. A net work of 
organization, working under a co-ordinated and central command is being built 

I have faith that when the time for the next offensive comes, you will be at 

tbe front of the battle again as you were in August. But in order that the 
offensive might this time completely rout the enemy, it is essential that you take 
up seriously and immediately, the work of preparation and organization*” 

A specimen of raischiel’-making by students is given in a leaflet circulated 
by a students’ organization in Gujarat, making arrangements for a no-revenue 
campaign. (It may be mentioned that these arrangements were wholly unsuccessful). 

This time the no-tax movement differs from the old one in one important 
point. In the old campaign, after refusing to pay land-revenue, we allowed the 

Government to attach our property, cattle, etc. This meant that we accepted the 

legality of the Government at this time, and only non-(iooperated with it for 
certain reasons. This time, we do not consider the present Government as the 
legal Government of the country and conscqaeutly wo have raised the banner of 
open rebellion against it and are carrying on a guerilla warfare. This time, after 
refusing to give land revenue, the peasants have to resist with their full strength 
the attachment of their proyierty, 

1 ^ impossible to describe even a small proportion of the manifold 

leaflets which are being churned out by presses and duplicators in many 
parts of the country. (The number has greatly diminished owing to effective 
action by the police. In Madras, for example, two secret production centres 
in lamilnad, one in Andhra and one in Malabar, have been located ; 

known Congressmen were found to be in charge of all these centres.) *A 
selection of harmful pamphlets put out in the earliest phase of the 
rebellion is reproduced in Appendix XT. A few recent instances may be 
given. An issue of the “Bombay Congress Bulletin” of November 2Srd 
contained an elaborate programme of revolutionary activity which included 

two new Items, urging the withdrawal of all post ofliee savings bank 
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accounts and attacks on docks where British troops were loading and 
unloading. Leaflets in circulation in Bengal have been notable for their 
racial animosity ; one declared that India was ‘‘fighting against the brutal 
British power and not against Japan”, and another advocated attacks on 
British troops and police and the boycotting of Europeans. Finally, Congress 
underground workers have made the most of the recent difficulties of the economic 
situation ; a particularly mischievous leaflet emanating from Delhi contains the 
following passage : — 

“Our city population should learn to come out of the streets every day 
indignant and raging at the British incompetence and bungling and deceit that has 
resulted in internal food scarcity and external defencelessness. Strikes for freedom 

and wage increase should become a permanent feature of our industrial life .... 

Food riots, strikes and agitation among the military and police, all on a mass 
scale, should culminate in the supreme moment when the usurpers, Linlithgow 
and Waved, are prisoners and the Indian Republic is proclaimed”. 

CHAPTER VI 

COHCLUSION 

At the risk of some repetition it is necessary to emphasize again the fact 
that Mr. Gandhi knew that any mass movement started in India would be a 
violent movement. He knew this from his bitter experience of the movements he 
had led ten and twenty years before. In spite of this knowledge, he was prepared 
to take the risk of outbreaks of rioting and disorder — a risk which in bis writings 
he tried to minimize but in his mind he must have estimated correctly. Consider 
again this series of statements : — 

(1) “Leave India to God. If that is too much, then leave her to anarchy”. 
(Harijan, May 24th ). 

(2) “That anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to 
unrestrained dacoities”. (Harijan, May 24th). 

(3) “This ordered, disciplined anarchy should go, and if there is complete 
lawlessness in India as a result I would risk it”, (Harijan, May 24th)- 

(4) “I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent 
strength necessary to throw off the foreign yoke. But my attitude has now undergone 

a change. I feel that I cannot afford to wait The people have not my Ahimsa, 

but mine should help them. I am sure there is ordered anarchy around and about 
us. I am sure that the anarchy that may result because of the British withdrawal 
or their refusal to listen to us and our decision to defy their authority will in no 
way be worse than the lu'esent anarchy. After all those who are unarmed cannot 
produce a frightful amount of violence or anarchy, and I have a faith that out of 
that anarchy may arise pure non-violence”. {Harijan, June 7th). 

(5) “I don’t want rioting as a direct result. If in spite of all precautions 
rioting does take place, it cannot be helped”. (Harijan, July l9th). 

Once it is realised, as has been clearly demonstrated, that Mr. Gandhi, the 
fountain-head of non-violence, knew perfectly well that the Indian masses were 
incapable of non-violence, a new light is shed on the events of the six months 
which have elapsed since the August arrests. It follows that every reference to 
non-violence, in the forecasts of the forms the movement would take made by Mr- 
Gandhi and his Congress disciples and in the post-arrest programmes and instruc- 
tions, is nothing more than a pious hope, or at best a mild warning, which was 
known to have no practical value. Since such references have been shown to be 
valueless, they may be ignored and the pre-arrest forecasts and post-arrest 
instructions may be examined shorn of their “non-violence” mask. Omitting these 
valueless references, Mr. Gandhi wrote in “Harijan” of 19th July 1942, “It would 

be a mass movement It will include all that a mass movement can include” : 

and again in “Harijan” of 26th July 1042, “The programme covers every activity 

included in a mass movement I would not hesitate to go to the extremest 

limit, if 1 find that no impression is produced over the British Government or the 

Allied Powers (It will be) may biggest movement (With the arrests ot 

leaders) it should gain strength, if it has any vitality”. The Working Committee 
of Congress in the resolution passed at Bombay on August 4th and endorsed by 
the All-India Congress Committee on August 8th stated : “The Committee resolves 
therefore to sanction for the vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom 
and independence, the starting of a mass struggle on the widest possible scale so 
that the country might utilise all the strength it has gathered during the last 22 
years”. Again, omitting the lip-service to “non- violence* the 12-point programme 
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called for “non -cooperation on the widest possible scale” in a “titanic clash between 
the neople and the alien Government,” a striigj^le in which “Victory or death” is 
to be the motto oC every son and daughter of India, a struggle which would 
“include all activities that a mass struggle can include,” a struggle in which 
“whatever heh>s in the attainment of that objedivb’' (of ending foreign rule) “is 
permissible and legitimate” and in which “people in the Provinces have to devise 
and adopt all ways of parjilysing the administration”. As a description of what 
actually occurred these instructions present a very accurate picture bearing in mind 
the limitations imposed by the prompt and firm action taken by the Central and 
Provincial Governments and the lack of sympathy for the Congress programme in 
large sections of the population. 

In the face of all this evidence— the evidence of the atmosphere produced by 
Mr. Gandhi's writiugs in the “Flarijan”, the evidence of the speeches of the members 
of the Working Committee before and at Bombay, the evidence of the programmes 
involving violent action distributed at the time of the arrests, the evidence of the 
form of the uprising, the evidence of known Congressmen personally proved guilty 
of violent action, the evidence of the pamphlets broadcast in the name of the 
Congress-only one answer can be given to the question as to who must bear the 
responsibility for the mass uprisings and individual crimes which have disgraced 
and are still disgracing the fair name of India. That answer is— the Indian 
National Congress, under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi. 

APPENDIX I 

Record of the Allahabad Meeting of the Congress Working Committee 

GandUji was not present at this meeting (at Allahabad from April 27 to 
May 1) of the Working Committee. But he sent from Wardha a draft resolution 
for the consideration of the Committee. Miraben who brought the draft explained 
how Gandhiji’s mind was working along the lines sketched in it. The Committee 
gave earnest and careful consideration to the draft (Appendix A). 

The draft contained the following points (0 A demand to the British Gov- 
ernment to clear out, (n) India is a zone of war as a result of British imperia- 
lism, (Hi) No foreign assistance needed for the freedom of this country, (iv) India 
has no quarrel with any country, (v) If Japan invaded India it shall meet with 
non-violent resistance, (vi) Form of non-co-operation laid down, (vit) Foreign 
soldiers a grave menace to Indian freedom. 

Jawaharlalji Gandhiji’s draft is an approach which needs careful considera- 
tion, Independence means, among other things, the withdrawal of British troops. 
It is proper ; but has it any meaning, our demanding withdrawal? Nor can they 
reasonably do it even if they recognize independence. Withdrawal of troops and 
the whole apparatus of civil administration will create a vacuum which cannot be 
filled up immediately. 

If we said to Japan that her fight was with British imperialism and not us she 
would say, “Wo are glad the British army is withdrawn ; we recognize your inde- 
pendence. but we want certain facilities now. We shall defend you against aggres- 
sion. We want aerodromes, freedom to pass our troops through your country. 
This is necessary in self-defence.” They might seize strategic points and proceed 
to Iraq, etc. The masses won't be touched if only the strategic points are captured. 
Japan is an imperialist country. Conquoat of India is in their plan* If Bapu^s 
approach is accepted we become passive partners of the Axis Powers, This approach 
is contrary to the Congress policy for the last two years and a half. The Allied 
countries will have a feeling that we are their enemies. 

Kripalaniji, intervening, said that the draft was a declaration of their stand. 
England and America might put what interpretation they liked but they (the Con- 
gress) had no designs against them. 

MauLana Saheh : What is our position ? Shall w© tell the British Govern- 
ment to go and allow the Japanese and Germans to come or do we want the 
Government to stay and stem the new aggression ? 

Pantji : f want the right of eelf-government and we shall exercise it as we 
like. If the British troops and the rest must withdraw let them do so by all 
means and we shall shift for ourselves* 

Jawaharlalji : A draft like this weakens their (the British Governments) 
position- They will treat India as an enemy country and reduce it to dust and 
ashes. They will do here what they did in Rangoon. 

Sardar Vallahhbhai FaUl The draft says to the British, “You have proved 
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your Titter incompetence. You cannot defend India. We cannot defend it either 
because you won’t let us do. But if you withdraw there is a chance for us.” 

Asaf Alt : The draft asks us to accept non-violence for all time. 

Achyut PatwardTian : It was put to Gandhiji. He said that the Congress 
can take the stand that under existing circumstances non-violence was the best 
policy. 

Jawaharlal Nehru : The whole background of the draft is one which will in- 
evitably make the world think that we are passively lining up with the Axis Powers. 
The British are asked to withdraw. After the withdrawal we are to negotiate with 
Japan and possibly come to some terns with her. These terms may include a large 
measure of civil control by us, a certain measure of military control by them, 
passage of armies through India, etc, 

Kripalaniji : Why should it mean passage of armies through India, etc* 
Just as we call upon the British and the Americans to withdraw' their armies so 
also we ask others to keep out of our frontiers. If they do not, we fight. 

Jawaharlal Nehru : Whether you will like it or not, the exigencies of the 
war situation will compel them to make India a battle ground. In sheer self- 
defence they cannot afford to keep out. They will walk through the country. 

You can’t stop it by non-violent non-co-operation. Most of the population 
will not be affected by the march. Individuals may resist in a symbolic way. 

The Japanese armies will go to Iraq, Persia, etc., throttle China and make the 
Russian situation more difficult. 

The British will refuse our demand for military reasons apart from others. 
They cannot allow India to be used by Japan against them. Our reaction 
in the event of refusal will be a passive theoretical lining up with the Axis powers. 
Japan may have an excuse for attack. We get involved in a hopeless logical 
quandary. We get hostility from every other element outside the Axis Powers. 
Japan will occupy strategic points. We get no chance to offer mass civil 
disobedience. Our policy ot sympathy with one group is completely changed. 

So fiar as the main action is concerned there is no difficulty about Bapu’s 
draft. But the whole thought and background of the draft is one of favouring 
Japan. It may not be conscious. Three factors influence our decisions in the 

present emergency : (i) Indian freedom, (it) sympathy for certain larger causes, (ih) 

probable outcome of the war; who is going to win? It is Gandhiji’s 
feeling that Japan and Germany will win. This ^ feeling unconsciously 
governs his decision. The approach in the drat is different from mine. 

Achyut Patwardhan ; I agree with Jawaharlalji’s background but there 
are certain difficulties. The British Government is behaving in a suicidal 
manner. If we do not take decisions, Jawaharlalji’s attitude will lead to 
abject and unconditional co-operation with British machinery which must 
collapse. If the battle of India is to be fought by Wavell, we shall 
do ourselves discredit if we attach ourselves to him. We talk of allying 
ourselves with the Allied nations. I doubt if America is a progressive 

force. The existence of the American army in India is not a fact which 

improves our situation. I was opposed to the Poona offer but not to 
talks with Grippe. Jawaharlalji’s statement after the negotiation broke down 
distressed me. The trend of thought it disclosed lands us in a position 

which obliges us to offer unconditional co-operation to Britain. Our co- 
operation with Britain is an invitation to Japan. 

Pajendra Babui We cannot produce the proper atmosphere unless 

we adopt Bapu’s draft. The Government has closed the door on armed 
resistance. We have only unarmed resistance to offer. We have therefore to 

strengthen Bapu’s hands. 

(Jomnd Ballahh Pant : There is no difference of opinion so far as 

non-violence is concerned. There may be two opinions as to its effective- 

ness, Non-violent non-co-operation is not meant to be a demonstration. 
It is designed to prevent invasion or resist occupation ; what will be our 

attitude to armed resistance. Shall we assist it or at least do nothing 

to hamper it ? 

Jawaharlal Nehru : — It (Babu Ra^endra Prasad’s amendment) retains 
the approach in Bapu’s original draft. The approach is a variation from 
the attitude we have taken up about the Allies. At least I have 
committed myself to that sympathy 100 per cent. It would be dishonoura- 
ble for me to resign from that position. There is no reason why that 
. choice should arise. But it has arisen somewhat in this approach. 

26 
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The portion of the draft about resistance has some substance. The 
portion about minorities, Princes are unrealistic. We on thinking in terms of 
what was and not what is and that is a dangerous thing in a rapidly changing 
situation. There is no difference among us about («) our reactions to Government 
and (ii) our total inability to co-operate with the Government. Our programme of 
self-sufficiency and self-protection helps the Government but that cannot be helped. 
{in) We do not embarrass the British war effort because that in itself would mean 
aid to the invader. We agree on these points but we have different ways of getting 
at them. It is true that since my approach is different my emphasis too would be 
different. 

Fantji : One test to apply to the draft is whether it is consistent with our 
previous resolutions. The language about the condemnation of Cripps’ proposal 
is highly exaggerated. If the proposals Uvere so bad why did we spend so much 
time over them. My attitude to-day is : We must do our utmost to defend the 
country and swallow many things. If I canT co-operate with the British it is 
because it is not consistent with our dignity. But the approach in the draft makes 
every soldier I see my enemy. 

Asaf dlii The draft will not make any effective appeal to the Axis Powers. 
Telling the British to withdraw will do nobody any good. 

Bhulabhai Desai : No resolution is called for. We passed at Wardha one 
which expressed our definite position. The resolution is made in an unreal way. 
It is inconsistent with our previous stand. We have said that if offered an 
opportunity we shall side with the Allies. 

Bajaji : I do not think the changed draft is different from the original. We 
appeal to Britain and Japan. The appeal to Britain will fail but certain tangible 
results will follow. The entire policy of the Congress will be reinterpreted and the 
new interpretation will go terribly against us. Japan will say “excellent.” 

I do not aggree that if Britain goes away India will have some scope for organizing 
itself even if Japan should make some headway. Japan will fill the 

vacuum created by the British withdrawal. Our reaction to evils of Britain 
should not make us lose our sense of perspective. It is no use getting 
upset on small matters. Do not run into the arms of Japan which is 
what the resolution comes to. 

Dr, Pattabhi : It is a comprehensive and appropriate draft. A time 
has come when we must realize ourselves. After the rejection of CripT>8^ 
proposals we must reconsider our attitude and restate our position. We 
have varied our position from time to time during the time the war 
has been on. Poona was a variation from the old position. Bombay was 

a variation from Poona. Bombay was followed by C. D. and C. D. by Cripps, 

8arojinl Naidu : The changed draft is much better than the original. 
There is however a great deal of unnecessary matter in the resolution. 
The appeal is a rhetorical gesture. It is however good as an expression 
of our extreme disgust and dislike and hatred of the British Government. 
The appeal to Japan is a useless gesture. India is a part of the map they 

have drawn. I agree with the non violent non-co-vieration part of the resolution. 

It can be recast keeping the substance of the original. The draft is a narrowing 
of sympathies not consistent with the position we have taken up. I do not like 
foreign soldiers. The portion dealing with them is good. 

Biswanath Das : I see two conflicting views in the Committee. This division 
of opinion is fatal at this juncture. I generally agree with the draft- The Cripps’ 
wopqsals if accepted would have kept us in permanent bondage. The appeal to 
Britain to withdraw is very proper. We can tell them that neither will they 
defend us nor allow us to defend ourselves. 

The protest against the introduction of American soldiers in the country is 
also proper. They have brought in troops from the Dominions and other foreign 
nations. This is highly objectionable and dangerous. 

Bardoiot : One portion of the draft is operative and another ideological. 
If we lay emphasis on the operative portion the differences will be geatly minimized. 
For joint action I should be prepared to delete the portion which deals with the 
ideological background. We are already in the danger zone. T^his is no time for 
ideological discussion. Let us concentrate on the present action which cannot be 
anything other than non-violent non-co-operation. 

Sat^/amurti ; T'he changed draft is an improvement. T do not agree with the 
objection to the entry of foreign soldiers. India may defend herself even with the 
add of foreign soldiers. I think we must make an approach to the Muslim League. 
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Achyut Patwardhan : I am in general agreement -with the draft. The open 
door policy is at an end. The resolution emphasizes a factor which has been empha- 
sized hy every intelligent man, i, e., the war is lost unless the people are in it. The 
war is an imperialist war. Our policy can be that we take no sides. The world is 
in the grip of fear complex. I would consider the position if the Allies could defeat 
the Axis. But I see clearly that Britain is going towards the deep. We want to 
create neutrality. Do not look to Japan or Britain. 

Jairamdasji : The criticism that the draft is pro-Japanese is wrong. Opposition 
to the Japanese invasion is there in the draft. 

The mention of foreign armies in the draft is very appropriate. The Indian 
History bears ample testimony of the highly undesirable consequences which foreign 
armies have led to. The draft creates an atmosphere of neutrality. The attempt is 
worth making. 

Sardar Sahib : I see that there are two distinct opinions in the Committee. 
We have ever since the outbreak of war tried to pull together. But it may not be 
possible on this occasion. Gandhiji has taken a definite stand. If his background 
is unsuitable to some members of the Committee there is the other background 
which is unsuitable to us. The first four or five paragraphs of the deaft is a reply 
to the Cripps’ mission. Cripps is a clever fellow. He has gone about saying that 
his mission has not been a failure. The draft is a perfect reply to his propaganda, 

I am not in favour of making any approach to Jinnah. We have made repeated 
attempts and courted many insults. The Congress to-day is reeling under two 
blows, one Cripps^ and the other Eajaji^s resolutions which have done us enormous 
harm- I have placed myself in the hands of Gandhiji, I feel that he is instinc- 
tively right, the lead he gives in all critical situations. In Bombay, at the time of 
the A.I.C.C. meeting there was a difference in approach but the door to negotiations 
was closed. In Bardoli it was made clear that the door was still open and our 
sympathies were with Allies. It is time the door is finally closed after the repeated 
insults heaped upon us. 1 agree with the draft before us. If there is any pro- 
Fascist hint in the draft let it be removed. 

Acharya Narendra Deo : I do not agree with the view that the war is one and 
indivisible. The aims of Russia and China are not identical with those of Britain 
and America. If it is one we should join the war and side with Britain. Our 
position has not been that we want power because without it we cannot kindle the 
national spirit. Our position has been that if the war was a people’s war and there 
was proof of it in action we are willing to throw in our weight on the side of 
democracies. 

It is necessary to counteract the mischievous propaganda of Cripps. Cripps 
has been saying that internal differences have prevented a settlement. Eajaji has 
strengthened his hands. Japanese threat has also influenced our attitude to Britain. 
It has led us to even modify Poona. We have to make it clear that Japanese 
threat has not unnerved tis. We can tell the British to go, leaving us to our 
fate. Whatever unreality there is in Indian politics is due to the British rule. Let 
it go and the unreality will disappear. I am not interested in defeating Hitlerite 
Germany- I am more interested in war aims and peace aims. 

Maulana Sahib : The discussion has been useful. But it is not clear to me 
the differences that divide the two groups. Cripps was a great hope. He came here 
with the reputation of a radical. But he proved a great disappointment. He made 
things worse, Cripps in his statements after the failure of negotiations has empiia- 
sized two points : (*) His mission has proved the sincerity of the intentions of the 
British Government towards India, (n) The anti-Japanese front is the outcome of 
this mission. All this is false yuopaganda. Great Britain has made it impossible 
for us to defend our country. But we have something to do about the Japanese 
aggression. It is my firm belief that nationalism is tlie only religion for a subject 
nation. If I feel that Japan was better than Britain and her invasion was for the 
good of India I would have said so in public. But it is not so. Gandhiji’s prescription 
is the only alternative though I doubt its effectiveness. 

Since the draft presented by Rajendra Babu was not acceptable to Jawaharlalji 
and a few other members of the Committee the President asked Jawaharlalji to 
prepare a draft of his own. Jawaharlalji presented the following draft in the next 
sitting of the Committee. 

The draft sought to cover the points contained in Bapu’s draft but the approach 
was diffeient. 'Ihe discussions showed that the division of opinion revealed in the 
earlier dibcussions persisted. Jawaharlalji modified his draft with a view to accom- 
modating better tne other group, but the difference in approach remained. The 
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draft was not acceptable to the whole Committee. Thereupon the President put the 
two drafts to the vote. Those who voted for Gandhiji^s draft as modified by 
Bajendra Babu were Sardar Vallabhbhai, Bajendra Babu, J. B, Kripalani, Shankar 
Bao Deo, Sarojini Naidu, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh. Those who voted for Jawaharlalji’a 
draft were Jawaharlal Nehru, Govind Ballabh Pant, Bhulabhai Desai and Asaf Ali. 
Among the invitees Shri Jairamdas Daulatram, Acharjya Narendra Deo, Achyut 
Patwardhan, Bardoloi tand Biswanath Das voted for Bajendra Babu's draft and Shri 
Satyamurti and Mrs. B. 8. Pandit voted for Jawaharlal ji’s draft. 

Bajendra Babuls draft was passed by the Committee in the morning sitting 
on May 1. Ths subject was however re-opened by the President in the afternoon 
sitting. He pleaded with those who supported Bajendra Babii’s draft to accept 
Jawaharlalji’s draft and make it a unanimous resolution. It was the President’s 
opinion that there was practically no difference between the two drafts though the 
protagonists of both the drafts held that a vital difference in approach persisted." 
Supporters of Bajendra Babu's draft yielded to the wish of the President and 
accepted Jawaharlalji’s draft. The draft resolution for the A. I. C. C. as was finally 
passed by the Committee is as follows (idee Appendix B). 

Appendix A 

Draft No. 1, dated Allahabad, April 27, 1942, Working Committee 

Whereas the British War Cabinet’s proposals sponsored by Sir idtafford Cripps 
have shown up British imperialism in its nakedness as never before, the A. L C. C. 
has come to the following conclusions : — 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that Britain is incapable of defending India. It 
is natural that whatever she does is for her own defence. There is an eternal con- 
fiict between Indian and British interests. It follows that their notions of defence 
would also differ. The British Government has no trust in India’s political parties. 
The Indian army has been maintained up till now mainly to hold India in subjuga- 
tion. It has been completely segregated from the general population who can in 
no sense regard it as their own. This policy of mistrust still continues and is the 
reason why national defence is not entrusted to India's elected representatives, 

Japan’s quarrel is not with India. She is warring against the British Kmijire. 
India’s participation in the war has not been with the consent of the representatives 
of the Indian people. It was purely a British act. If India were freed her first 
step would probably be negotiate with Japan. The Congress is of opinion that 
if the British withdrew from India, India would be able to defend herself in the 
event of Japanese or any aggressor attacking India. 

The A. I. C. C. is, therefore, of opinion that the British should withdraw from 
India. The plea that they should remain in India for protecting the Indian 
Princes is wholly untenable. It is additional proof of their determination to 
maintain their hold over India. The Princes need have no fear from 
unarmed India. 

The question of majority and minority is a creation of the British Government 
and would disappear on their withdrawal. 

For all these reasons the Committee appeals to Britain for the sake of her 
own safety, for the sake of India’s safety and for the cause of world peace to let 
go her hold on India even if she does not give up all Asiatic and 
African possessions. 

This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. India 
only desires freedom from all alien domination- But in this fight for freedom the 
Committee is of opinion that India while welcoming universal sympathy does not 
stand in need of foreign miltary aid. India will attain her freedom through her 
non-violent strength and will retain it likewise. Therefore the Committee hopes 
that Japan will not have any designs on India. But if Japan attacks India and 
Britain makes no response to its appeal the Committee would expect all those who 
look to Congress for guidance to offer complete non-violent non-co-operation to the 
Japanese forces and not render any assistance to them. It m no part of the duty 
of those who are attacked to render any assistance to the attacker* It is their duty 
to offer complete non-co-operation. 

It is not diflScult to understand the simple principle of non-violent non- 
co-operation : — 

1* We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders. 

2. We may not look to him for any favours nor fall to his brilbes. But we 
may not bear him any malice nor wish him iih 
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3. If he wishes to take possession of our fields we will refuse to give them 
up even if we have to die in the effort to resist him. 

4. If he is attacked by disease or is dying of thirst and seeks our aid we 
may not refuse it. 

5. In such places where the British and Japanese forces are fighting our non- 
co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. At present our non-co-operation 
with the British Government is limited. Were we to offer them complete non- 
co-operation when they are actually fighting, it would be tantamount to placing 
our country deliberately in Japanese hands. Therefore not to put any obstacle 
in the way of the British forces will often be the only way of demonstrating our 
non-co-operation with the Japanese. Neither may we assist the British in any 
active manner. If we can judge from their recent attitude, the British Government 
do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. They desire our help 
only as slaves — a position we can never accept. 

It is necessary for the Committee to make a clear declaration in regard 
to the scorched earth policy. If, in spite of our non-violent resistance, any part 
of the country falls into Japanese hands we may not destroy our crops, water 
supply, etc., if only because it will be our endeavour to regain them. The 
destruction of war material is another matter and may under certain circumstances 
be a military necessity. But it ’can never be the Congress policy to destroy what 
belongs to or is of use to the masses. 

Whilst non-co-operation against the Japanese forces will necessarily be 
limited to a comparatively small number and must succeed if it is complete and 
genuine, the true building up of Swaraj consists in the millions of India whole- 
heartedly working the constructive programme. Without it the whole nation can- 
not rise from its age-long torpor. Whether the British remain or not it is our 
duty always to wipe out unemployment, to bridge the gulf between rich and poor, 
to banish communal strife, to exercise the demon of untouchability, to reform 
dacoits and save the people from them. If crores of people do not take a living 
interest in this nation-building work, freedom must remain a dream and unattainable 
by either non-violence or violence. 

Foreign soldiers 

The A. I. 0. C. is of opinion that it is harmful to India’s interest and 
dangerous to the cause of India’s freedom to introduce foreign soldiers in India. 
It therefore appeals to the British Government to remove these foreign legions and 
henceforth stop further introduction. It is a crying shame to bring foreign troops 
in spite of India’s inexhaustible manpower and is a proof of the immorality that 
British imperialism is. 

Appendix B, 

All-India Congress Committee Besolution, May 1, 1942 

In view of the imminent peril of invasion that confronts India, and the 
attitude of the British Government, as shown again in the recent proposals sponsored 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, the All India Congress Committee has to declare afresh 
India’s policy and to advise the people in regard to the action to be undertaken 
in the emergencies that may arise in the imn^ediate future. 

The proposals of the British Government and their subsequent elucidation by 
Sir Stafford Cripps have led to greater bitterness and distrust of that Government 
and the spirit of non-co-operation with Britain has grown. They have demon- 
strated that even in this hour of danger, not only to India but to the cause 
of the United Nations, the British Government functions as an imperialist 
government and refuses to recognize the independence of India or to part 
with any real power. 

India’s participation in the war was a purely British act imposed upon the 
Indian people without the consent of their representatives. While India has no. 
quarrel with the people of any country, she has repeatedly declared her antipathy 
to Nazism and Fascism as to imperialism. If India were free she would have 
determined her own policy and might have kept out of • the war though her 
sympathies would, in any event, have been with the victims of aggression. If 
however, circumstances had led her to join the war, she would have done so as a 
free country fighting for freedom, and her defence would have been organized on 
a popular basis with a national army under national coritrol and leadership, and 
with intimate contacts with the people* A free India would know how to defend 
herself in the event of any aggressor attacking her. The present Indian Army 
is in fact an off-shoot of the British Army and has been maintained, till now 
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iDainly to hold India in subjection. It has been completely segregated from 
the general population, who can in no sense regard it as their own. 

The essential difference between the imperialist and the popular conceptions 
of defence is demonstrated by the fact that while foreign armies are invited to India 
for that defence, the vast manpower of India herself is not utilized for the purpose, 
India's past experience teaches her that it is harmful to her interest and dangerous 
to the cause of her freedom to introduce foreign armies in India. It is significant 
and extraordinary that India's iiiexhaiistible manpower should remain untapped 
while India develops into a battle-ground between foreign armies fighting on her soil 
or on her frontiers, and her defence is not supposed to be a subject fit for popular 
control. India resents this treatment of her people as chattels to be disposed of 
by foreign authority. 

The All-India Congress Committee is convinced that India will attain her 
freedom through her own strength and will retain it life wise. The present crisis, 
as well as the experience of the negotiations with Sir Stafford Grippe, makes it im- 
possible for the Congress to consider any schemes or proposals which retain, even 
in a partial measure, British control and authority in India. Not only the interests 
of India but also Britain’s safety, and world peace and freedom demand that Britain 
must abandon her hold on India. It is on the basis of independence alone that 
India can deal with Britain or other nations. 

The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India through 
interference or invasion by any foreign nation, whatever the professions of that 
nation may be. In case an invasion takes place it must be resisted. Such resistance 
can only take the form of non-violent non-co-operation as the British Government 
has prevented the organization of national defence by the people in any other way. 
The Committee would therefore expect the people of India to offer completed non- 
violent non-co-operation to the invading forces and not to render any assistance to 
them. We may not bend the knee to the aggressor nor obey any of his orders* 
We may not look to him for favours nor fall to his bribes* If he wishes to take 
possession of our homes and our fi.elds we will refuse to give them up even if we 
have to die in the effort to resist them. In places wherein the British and the in- 
vading forces are fighting our non-co-operation will be fruitless and unnecessary. 
Not to put any obstacle in the way of* British forces will often be the only way of 
demonstrating our non-cooperation with the invader. Judging from their attitude 
the British Government do not need any help from us beyond our non-interference. 

The success of such a policy of non-cooperation and non-violent resistance to 
the invader will largely depend on the intensive working out of the Congress con- 
structive programme and more especially the programme of self-sufficiency and self- 
protection in all parts of the country. 

APPENDIX II 

Mr, Eajagopalachart s letter of July ISth, 1942^ to Mr, Gandhi : — 

“Madras, July 18, 1942. — Dear Mahatmaji, we have carefully read the resolu- 
tion passed by the All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha on July 14, 
which is to be placed before the meeting of the A. I. C. 0, next month. In view 
of the far-reaching consequences of the adoption of this resolution, we feel it our 
duty, having worked with you since 1920, to place before you our considered views 
in this matter. While there can be no difference of view over India’s demand for 
complete freedom from foreign domination, the idea of the withdrawal of 
Government being automatically replaced by another Government is altogether 
impoBsible. The State is not a mere superstructure, but is so intimately bound up 
with the functioning of every activity of the people that the withdrawal of the 
Government without a simultaneous replacement bj another must involve a dis- 
solution of the State and of society itself. It is unnatural for any Government to 
withdraw without transferring power to a suceessor by consent or without being 
forcibly replaced by another. The formation of a provisional government as well 
as the convening of the constituent assembly are possible only if the continuity of 
the State is assured. . 

“We feel, therefore, that, however difficult of achievement the Hindu-Muslim 
settlement may be, while the British Government is here and functioning, it is essen- 
tial that, before a demand for withdrawal can be reasonably made, the major political 
organizations of this country, namely, the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League, should evolve a joint plan with regard to the provisional government which 
can take over power and preserve the continuity of the State. Even if we imagine 
that the British could ever under moral compulsion be made to with<h:aw uncon^- 
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tionally, we are convinced that the chaos that would follow under existing condi- 
tions would not permit within any reasonable time the formation of a provisional 
government such as you contemplate. 

“We consider it wrong to formulate a demand which, if complied with, must 
necessarily lead to anaichy or to frame a programme of widespread self-inflicted 
suffering based on the refusal of such a demand. 

“Your proposal that while the civil power may be withdrawn, the British and 
Allied forces may continue in India in anticipation of a treaty with a problematic 
provisional Indian Government will only lead to the exercise of all governmental 
functions by the military forces. This will happen if only for their own safety and 
effective functioning. They are further likely to be urged towards this step by local 
chieftains and suffering people. This would be the reinstallation of the British 
Government in a worse form. 

“In Sf>ite of these objections we might have submitted to your proposal if 
only because of the fact that the British are not going to withdraw, and in actual 
operation the movement would amount to a nationwide protest against the existing 
Government and may be productive of a satisfactory settlement in due course. Bat 
the critical international situation in which India is directly involved makes it 
certain that the party to gain immediately by the movement will be Japan. If the 
movement could possibly displace the British Government, installing a national 
government capable of resisting Japanese aggression, it might be worth while taking 
all risks attached to it. But, as this result is not even remotely probable, it will 
only produce more intense and large-scale repression and suffering which will 
facilitate Japanese invasion and occupation. 

“It is hardly likely that the authorities will allow the movement to proceed 
under central direction in an orderly and direct fashion. Even if we do not mind 
sporadic violence that may result from lack of proper control, there is another serious 
danger. When responsible leaders are removed and their guidance is no longer avail- 
able the movement can easily be taken advantage of by the enemy and be converted 
into a fifth column activity on his behalf. 

“Any movement started by you would have commanded our loyal participa- 
tion, in spite of differences of opinion, if the movement did not involve such grave 
consequences as pointed out above. Our conviction is strong enough to make it 
our duty publicly to oppose the proposal on these grounds. But it may be thought 
at this stage that your move will operate as a protest with an international appeal 
and bring about a fresh approach towards a political settlement for India without 
actually plunging the country in direct action, ^ In order that any step on our part 
may not lessen this chance we refrain from giving public expression to our opposi- 
tion but send this letter to entreat you to desist from taking the steps you have 
adumbrated.'* (Sd.) 0. Rajagopalachari, K. Santhanam, S, Bamanathan, Dr. T. S. 
S, Eajan. 

Mr. G-andhi^s B&ply 


Sevagram, Wardha, July 20, 1942. — ‘‘My dear 0, R., I was about to write to 
you when your letter came. Of course, I understand and appreciate the exquisite 
consideration running through your letter. 1 invite you all four to come here and 
pour out your love and argument to wean me from what appears to be an error. 
Anyway your monthly visit is due. You can come any day you like. What I 
wanted to write to you about was this. Why don’t you form a league with Muslim 
friends to propagate your idea of settlement ? Have you Q. A.’s reply to my note ? 
Do you accept his definition of Pakistan ? What is the common idea about 
independence ? Surely you should have a common understanding over funda- 
mentals before you come to an agreement. Let not your fear of the Japs betray 
you into a worse state of things. But more of all this when you come. Love to 
you all. Bapu.” 

APPENDIX III. (1) 

Text of the resolution adopted hy the Congress Working Committee at Wardha ~ 

on 14th July 1942 : — 


The events happening from day to day and the experience that the people of 
India are passing through confirm the opinion of Congressmen that British rule in 
India must end immediately, not merely because foreign domination even at its 
best is an evil in itself and a continuing injury to the subject people, but because 
India in bondage can play no effective part in defending herself and in affecting 
the fortunes of the war that is desolating humanity. The freedom of India is thus 
necessary not only in the interest of India, but also for the safety of the world and 
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for the ending of Nazism, Fascism, militarism and other forms of imperialism, and 
the aggression of one nation over another. Ever since the outbreak of the world 
war, the Congress has studiedly pursued a policy of non-embarrassment. Even at 
the risk of making its satyagraha ineffective, it deliberately gave it a symbolic 
character in the hope that this policy of non-embarrassment carried to its logical 
extreme would be duly appreciated and that real power would be transferred to 
popular representatives so as to enable the nation to lAake its fullest contribution 
towards the realisation of human fi’eedom throughout the world, which is in danger 
of being crushed. It hat! also hoped that negatively nothing would be done which 
was calculated to tighten Britain’s hold on India. 

These hopes have, however, been dashed to pieces. The abortive Cripps’ 
proposals showed in the clearest possible manner that there was no change in the 
British Government’s attitude towards India and that the British hold on India 
was in no way to be relaxed. In the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
Congress Representatives tried their utmost to achieve a minimum, consistent with 
the national demand, but to no avail* This frustration has resulted in a rapid 
and widespread increase of ill-will against Britain and a growing satisfaction at 
the success of Japanese arras. 

The Working Committee view this development with grave apprehension as 
this, unless checked, will inevitably lead to a passive acceptance of aggression. 
The Oommitiee hold that all aggression must be resisted, for any submission to it 
must mean the degradation of the Indian people and the continuation of their sub- 
jection* The Congress is anxious to avoid the experience of Malaya, Singapore, and 
Burma and desires to build up resistance to any aggression on or invasion of India 
by the Japanese or any foreign Power. The Congress would change the present 
ill-will against Britain into goodwill and make India a willing partner in a joint 
enterprise of securing freedom for the nations and peoples of the world and in the 
, trials and tribulations which accompany it. This is only possible if India feels 
the glow of freedoom. 

The Congress representatives have tried their utmost to bring about a solution 
of the communal tangle. But this has been made impossible by the preRence of the 
foreign power and only after the ending of foreign domination ana intervention, 
can the present unreality give place to reality and the people of India, belonging 
to all groups and parties, face India’s problems and solve them on a mutually 
agreed basis. 

The present political parties formed chiefly with a view to attract the attention 
of and influence the British power, will then probably cease to functson. For the 
first time in India’s history, the realisation will come home that the princes, ‘jagir- 
dars,’ ‘zamindars’ and propertied and monied classes derive their wealth and pro- 
perty from the workers in the fields and factories and elsewhere, to whom essentially 
power and authority must belong. On the withdrawal of British rule in India, 
responsible men and women of the country will come together to form a provisional 
government, representative of all important sections of the people of India which 
will later evolve a scheme by which a constituent Assembly can be convened in 
order to prepare a constitution for the Government of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. Representatives of free India and representatives Of Great 
Britain will confer together for the adjustment of future relations and for the 
co-operation of the two countries as allies in the common task of meeting 
aggression. 

It is the earnset desire of the Congress to enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with the people’s united will and strength behind it In making the 
proposal for the withdrawal of the British rule from India, the Congress has no 
desire whatsoever to embarrass Great Britain or the Allied powers in their prosecu- 
tion of the war, or in any way to encourage aggression on India or increase 
pressure on China by the Japanese or any other Power associated with the Axis group. 
Nor does the Congress intend to jeopardise the defensive capacity of the Allied powers. 

The Congress is. therefore, agreeable to the stationing of the armed forces of 
the Allies in India, should they so desire in order to ward off and resist Japanese 
or other aggression and to protect and help China, The proposal of withdrawal of 
the British power from India was never intended to mean the physical withdrawal 
of all BritisluTS from India, and certainly not of those who would make India their 
home and live there as citizens and as equals with the others. If such a withdrawal 
takes place with goodwill it would result In the establishing of a stable provisional 
government in India and co-operation between this government and the united 
nations in resisting aggression and hoping C^ina. The Oongreas realise thit there 
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may be risks involved in such a course. Such risks, however, have to be faced by 
any country in order to achieve freedom, and more especially at the present critical 
juncture in order to save the country and the larger cause of freeaom the world 
over from far greater risks and perils. While, therefore, the Congress is impatient 
to achieve the national purpose it wishes to take no hasty steps and would like to 
avoid, in so far as is possible, any course of action that might embarrass the United 
Nations. The Congress would be pleased with the British power if it accepts the 
very reasonable and just proposal herein made not only in the interest of India but 
also that of Britain and of the cause of freedom to which the United Nations 
proclaim their adherence. Should, however, this appeal fail the Congress cannot 
view without the gravest apprehension the continuation of the present state of afiairs 
involving a progressive deterioration in the situation and the weaking * of India's 
will and power to resist aggression. The Congress will then be reluctantly compelled 
to utilise all the non-violent strength it might have gathered since 1920 when, it 
adopted non-violence as part of its policy for the vindication of the political rights 
and liberty. Such a widespread struggle would inevitably be under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi. As issues raised are of the most vital and far-reaching im- 
portance to the people of India as well as to the peoples of the United Nations the 
Working Committee refer them to the All-India Congress Committee for final deci- 
sion. For this purpose the A. I. 0. O. will meet in Bombay on the 7th of August, 
1942. 

APPENDIX III (2) 

Text of the resolution adopted hy the All-India Congress Committee on 8th August 

2942 

“The All-India Congress Committee has given the most careful consideration 
to the relerence made to it by the Working Committee in their resolution dated July 
14, 1942 and to subsequent events including the development of the war situation, 
the utterances of responsible spokesmen of the British Government, and the comments 
and criticisms made in India and abroad. The Committee approves of and endorses 
that resolution, and is of opinion that events subsequent to it have given it further 
justification, and have made it clear that the immediate ending of British rule in 
India is an urgent necessity, both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of that rule is degrading and 
enfeebling India and making her progressively less capable of defending herself and 
of contributing to the cause of world freedom. 

“The Committee has viewed with dismay the deterioration of the situation on 
the Eussian and Chinese peoples its high appreciation of their heroism in defence 
of their freedom. This increasing peril makes it incumbent on all those who strive 
for freedom and who sympathise with the victims of aggression, to examine the 
foundations of the policy so far pursued by the Allied Nations, which have led to 
repeated and disastrous failure. It is not by adhering to such aims and policies 
and methods that failure can be converted into success, for past experience has 
shown that failure is inherent in them. These policies have been based not on 
freedom so much as on the domination of subject and Colonial countries, and the 
continuation of the Imperialist tradition and method. The possession of Empire, 
instead of adding to the strength of the ruling power, has become the crux of the 
a burden and a curse. India, the classic land of modern Imperialism, has become the 
crux of the question, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the United Nations 
be judged and the peoples of Asia and Africa be filled with hope and enthusiasm. 

“The ending of British rule in this country is thus a vital and immediate issue 
on which depend the future of the war and the success of freedom and democracy. 
A free India will assume this success by throwing all her great resources in the 
: struggle for freedom and against the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism. 
This will not only affect materially the forthnes of the war, but will bring all 
subject and oppressed humanity on the side of the United Nations, and give these 
nations, whose ally India would be, the moral and spiritual leadership of the world. 
India in bondage will continue to be the symbol of British Imperialism and 
the taint of that imperialism will- affect the United Nations. 

“The peril of today, therefore, necessitates the independence ©f India and the 
ending of British dominations. No future promises or guarantees can affect the 
present situation or meet that peril. They cannot produce the needed psychological 
effect on the mind of the masses. Only the glow of freedom now can release that 
energy and enthusiasm of millions of people which will immediately transform 
the nature of the war. 

27 
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"The A, I. O* 0„ therefore, repeats with all emphasis the demand for the with- 
drawal of the Bxitish power from India. On the declaration of India’s independence, 
a provisional Government will be formed and free India will become an ally of the 
United Nations, sharing with them in the trials and tribulations of the joint en- 
terprise of the struggle for freedom. The provisional Government can only be 
formed by the co-operation of the principal parties and groups in the country. It 
will thus be a composite Government, representative of all imi3ortant section of the 
people of India. Its primary functions must be to defend India and resist aggression 
with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its command, together with 
its Allied Powers and to promote the well-being and progress of the workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially all power and authority must 
belong. The piovisional Government will evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly 
which will prepare a constitution for the Goveniment of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. This constitution, according to the Congress view, should 
be a federal one. With the largest measure of autonomy for the federating units 
and with the residuary power vesting in these units, the future reatioiis between 
India and the Allied Nations will be adjusted by representatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for their mutual advantage and for their co-operation 
in the common task of resisting aggression. Freedom will enable India to resist 
aggression effectively with the peopie^s united will and strengh behind it. 

"The freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to this freedom of 
all other Asiatic nations under foreign domination. Burma, Malaya, Tndo-China, 
the Dutch Indies, Iran and Iraq must also attain their complete freedom. It 
must be clearly understood that such of these countries as are under Japanese 
control now must not subsequently be placed under the rule or control of any 
other Colonial power. 

“While the A. I. 0. 0. must primarily be concerned with the independence and 
defence of India in this hour of danger, the Committee is of 0 [>iniDn that the future 
peace, security and ordered progress of the world demand a world federation of free 
nations, and on no other basis can the problems of the modern world he saved. 
Buch a world federation would ensure the freedom of its constituent nations, the 
prevention of aggression and exploitation by one nation over i another, the protection 
of national minorities, the advancement of all backward areas and ]»oople8 and 
the pooling of the world’s resources for the common good of all. On the establish- 
ment of such a world federation, disarmament would bo practuuible in ail conn tries, 
national armies, navies and air forces would no longer be necessary, and a world 
federal defence force would keep the world peace and prevent aggression. 

“An independent India would gladly join such a world federation and co- 
operate on an equal basis with olhe countries in the solution of international prob- 
lems, 

“Such a federation should })e open to all natiorm who iigrei' with its fundamen- 
tal principles. In view of the war, however, the federation must inevitably, to begin 
with, be confined to the United Nations, such a stop taken now will have a most 
powerful effect on the war, on the peoples of the Axis countries, and on the 
peace to come. 

"The Committee regretfully realizes, however, that despite the U*agic and 
overwhelming lessons of the war and the perils that overhang tlie world, the (intern- 
ments of feiy countries are yet prepared^ to take this imwitahlo step towards 
world federation. The reactions of the British (i)verninent and the misguided 
criticism of the foreign Press also make it clear that even the obvious demand for 
India’s independence is resisted, ihongh this has him made essentially to meet 
the present peril and to enable India to defend hersoU and help China and Russia 
in their hour of need- d'he Committee is anxious not to embarrass in any way tlm 
defence of China or Russia, whoaow fx'eedom is precious and must be preserved, or 
to jeopardise the defensive^ capacity of the United Nations. But the peril grows 
both to India and those nations, and in action and Bubraission to a foreign adminis- 
tration at this stage is not only degrading India and reducing her capacity to defend 
herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that growing peril and is no service 
to toe peoples of toe United Nations. The earnest appeal of the Working Committee 
to Great Britain and the United Nations has so far met with no response and the 
criticisms made in many foreign quarters have shown an ignorance of India’s and 
the world 8 need, and sometimes even hostility to India’s frecaom, which is signifi- 
cant of a montahty of domination and racial superiority wliich emunofc be tolerated 
by a proud people conscious of their strength and of the justice of their cause. 
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‘^The A* I, C. C. would yet again, at this last moment, in the interest of world 
freedom, renew this appeal to Britain and the United Nations. But the Committee 
feels that it is no longer justified in holding the nation back from endeavouring to 
assert its will against an imperialist and authoritarian Government which dominates 
over it and prevents it from functioning in its own interest and in the interest of 
humanity. The Committee resolves, therefore to sanction, for the vindication of 
India’s inalienable right to fredom and independence, the starting of a mass struggle 
on non-violent lines on the widest posible scale, so that the country might utilize 
all the non-violent strength it has gathered during the last 22 years of peaceful 
struggle. Such a struggle must inevitably be under the leadership of Gandhiji and 
the Committee requests him to take the lead and guide the nation in the steps to be 
taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the people of India to face the dangers and hard- 
ships that will fall to their lot with courage and endurance, and to hold together 
under the leadership of Gandhiji and carry out his instructions as disciplined 
soldiers of Indian freedom. They must remember that non-violence is the basis 
of the movement. A time may come when it may not be possible to issue instruc- 
tions or for instructions to reach our people, and when no Congress Committees 
can function* When this happens every man and woman who is participating 
in this movement must function for himself or herself within the four corners of 
the general instructions issued. Every Indian who desires freedom and strives for 
it must be his own guide urging him on along the hard road where there is no 
resting place and which leads ultimately to the independence and deliverance of India. 

‘lastly, whilst the A. I. C. C. has stated its own view of the future governance 
under free India, the A. I. C. C. wishes to make it quite clear to all concerned that 
by embarking on a mass struggle, it has no intention of gaining power for the 
Congress. The power, when it comes, will belong to the whole people of India.” 


APPENDIX IV 

C onfids'ntial. Andhra Provincial Congress Committee 

Bezwada, 29th July 1942. 

The following instructions are issued to all D. O. Cs. The Presidents and the 
Secretaries are requested to undertake organisation work immediately on the lines 
suggested hereunder. But it is open to the D. C. Cs. to supplement the items or 
alter the lines of organisation subject to the conditions in para, below. The D. 0. Os. 
are requested to send their first report by 8th August 1942 and a report every week 
thereafter without fail. 

The success of the movement when it starts will very much depend on the 
tempo we can give it at a swift pace from the time it begins.- For this the 
organisation should not only be effective but also should be entrusted to capable 
hands and arranged in succession wherever possible. 

The President and the Secretary of the P. C. 0. will tour the districts and will 
be in active touch with the developments as long as they happen to be free. 

The D. C. Cs. are also requested to pool together immediately all the amounts 
due from primary members. The quota due to the P. C. C. must be sent by about 
the 4th August, 1942. 

If donations are collected anywhere for Congress work 25 per cent should be 
sent at once to the P, C. C. Even when the P. C. 0. partakes in the collections 
work the same proporation will be claimed. 

(1) The whole movement i's based on non-violence. No act which contravenes 
this instruction should ever be undertaken. 

All acts of disobedience committed should be overt and never covert (open 
but not under cover). 

(2) Organisation , — The district may be divided into convenient groups based 
on Eevenue divisions or Taluks and should be placed under an organiser. The 
organiser should be given the assistance of select Congiess workers who will actively 
arrange the details — place, date and the persons. Consolidated lists of those organi- 
sations with available details should be sent to the P. C. 0. office immediately. 

The following suggestions can be followed immediately — 

I. Collect information as regards items of programme^ — porambokes with toddy 

yielding trees and natural salt depots, liquor shops, railway stations, 

Telegraph and Telephone lines, troop locations, reciuiting centres, etc. 

II. Names of persons put in charge of various items of organisation work 

should be listed. 
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IIT. Organise public meetings and intensive propaganda in villages at once. 

IV. Congress resolutions and replies to oonnter-propaganda must be widely 
circulated. Printing work may not be possible. Duplicators may be 
used. Material can be gathered but will also be supplemented from 
time to time from the P. C. O. 

(3) The form of disobedience may be individual, generalised individual, or mass. 

(4) Items of the programme : 

Group I,--- First stage — 

(a) Breaking of prohibitory orders. 

(b) Picking salt. 

(c) Continuing openly to be members of unlawful associations. 

Group JL-t S econd Stage — 

(а) Items of non -cooperation — 

Lawyers to leave practice. 

Students to leave colleges. 

Jurors and Assessors not to respond summons. 

(б) Government officers including village otlicors to resign their jobs. 

Group III, — l^hird Stage — 

Arranging labour strikes. 

Group JF , — Fourth Stage — 

(a) Picketting of foreign cloth shops. 

(&) Liquor shops. 

(c) Foreign concerns in trade and industry. 

Group F , — Fifth Stages 

The following items are not prohibited but not encouraged and to be 
considered at this stage only : — 

(1) Stopping trains by pulling chains only. 

(2) Travel without tickets. 

(3) Cutting toddy yielding trees. 

(4) Cutting telegraph and telephone wires. 

JV. B , — Bails should not be removed or permanent way obstructed. No danger 
to life, should be a great caution, (sic). 

Group VI. — Practically the last stage — 

(a) Non-payment of taxes excluding Municipal taxes. Especially Zamin- 
dari rent should not be paid if the Zamindar will not join the 
movement. 

{b) Picketting of troops. 

Convictions. — When people are sent to jail, they need not keep quie' as usual. 
But they should continue disobedience here also through work and lock out strikes 
(sic.) Hunger strikes also should bo undertaken, but voluntarily, on personal risk 
of the individual as it may lead to the glory of self immolation. 

Warning. — 99 out of 100 chances are for the inauguration of this movement by 
Mahatmaji at an early date, possibly a few hours after the next All-India Congress 
Committee meeting at Bombay. The D. C. Cs. sliould be alert and begin to act 
immediately. But please also take note that no movement should be launched or 
any overt act done till Mahatmaji decides. After all he may decide otherwise and 
you will be responsible for a great unwarranted mistake. Be ready, organise at 
once, be alert but by no means act 

APPENDIX V 

A comparison of the ‘*^4. I. O. C, ttoehm-point p7 ogranvmiP with Mr» Garidhi^s 
pre-arrest writings and statiments 
Progra^nme^ 

Instruction (i),’—There shall be a hartal throughout the country in all the 
cities and villages of India. The hartal will be peaceful The hartal will be 
country’s protest against the arrest of Gandhiji, the Congress President and 
members of the Working Committee. It will also be symbol of our determination 
to carry on the struggle, which started with the arrest of Gandhiji, to its 
successful conclusion. If participation in a haital carries with it any penalties, 
they should be cheerfully borne. 

There will be a meeting in the evening in villages and cities where we shall 
deliver the Congress message ‘‘Quit-India’l If there axe bans on the meetings, 
they should be resisted. 

ImtTuction (^).— Salt is a prime necessity of our life. Our countrymen 
should consider themselves free to manufacture it wherever they can do so 
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whether in coastal or inland areas. Laws prohibiting the manufacture should be 
resisted and all consequences taken. 

Instruction (3 )^ — Our struggle is “non-violent non cooperation’’ on the widest 
possible scale. The teeming millions that inhabit the 700,000 villages form the 
backbone of our struggle. They have the biggest and most vital part to play. 
Let them withhold all co-operation from the alien administration that reduced 
them to servitude and abject poverty. Let them when the time comes withhold 
payment of all revenue to the Government. Where there is :zamindari system, the 
zamiiidar may be given his share of the revenue provided he throws in his lot 
with the people and refuses all co-operation with the Government. 

Instruction {4 ). — ^The students are the vanguard of our struggle. It is their 
solemn and sacred task to rouse and awaken and vitalise the dumb millions from 
one end of the country to the other. It is unthinkable that they can be passive 
spectators of the grand fight for freedom that is going on about them. Let 
students above 16 leave their colleges and universities and conduct the non-violent 
struggle to its victorious conclusion. They are the intelligentsia of the country and 
know full well how our leader wants them to act. Our leaders have been arrested. 
The few that remain will soon be clapped, if worse does not befall them. Students 
alone can fittingly supply the gap. There is no doubt they will prove worthy of 
the great call that has come to them. 


Extracts from Mr, Gandhi's writings or statements. 

“As to salt famine, the law is not quite on the people’s side, but the right is 

wholly on their side I would advise them to manufacture salt even at the 

risk of prosecution. Necessity knows no law .” — HaHjan (28-6-42). 

‘•The programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement. Therefore undoubtedly the things you have 
mentioned (m>., breach of salt laws, calling out Government servants and labour) 
are included .” — Harijan (26-7-42). 

^Non-violent non-cooperation is the most effective substitute for every kind of 
violent warfare. If the whole nation takes to non-violent action, it can be wholly 
successful .” — Harijan (26-4-42). 

“What I am hoping and striving for is an irresistable mass urge on the 
part of the people and an intelligent response on the part of all privileged 
classes to the popular demand .” — Harijan (14-6-42) 

“If the (British) withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the 

non-violent pressure* Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers 

by refusing taxes and in a variety of ways ,” — Harijan (5-7-42). 

“As regards students, I have not formulated my plans as yet and I do not 
want them to join this struggle for the moment, but I wish that the students and 
professors should imbibe the spirit of freedom. They should stand by the 
Congress apd should have the courage to say they are for the Congress. When 
they get the call, they should cheerfully abandon their studies and their careers 
and support the movement whole-heartedly.” — A, I. C. C. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42), 


12-PoinV' Programme. 

Instruction {3 ) — The members of the Government services are faced with a 
choice. In this titanic clash between the people and the alien Government, what is 
their place ? Must they earn their livelihood by betraying their country at a 
time when it is engaged in a mortal and deadly struggle ? Is it part of their 
duty to suppress, to betray the people ? Do they like to have the blessing of the 
present and future generations or their curses ? The days of the administration 
which is giving them their bread and butter are now numbered. Why lean on a 
broken read 2 

If those who do not have the strength to resign their jobs have at least the 
courage to say *no’ to all orders that are designed to suppress and crush our 
people. If the saying of ‘no’ involves dismissal let it be cheerfully courted. 
Every such dismissal will be a nail in the coffin of the Empire that is 
throttling us. 

Instruction (&). — As Gandhiji said let every soldier in the army consider 
himself a Congressman* If bis officer issues an order which hurts his conscience 
as Congressman let him disobey them and take the consequences cheerfully. 
It can be no part of their duty to lathi charge, tear gas or shoot non-violent 
crowds, peaceful processions or meetings. India hopefully looks to them to play 
worthy part in the great struggle* The fellow soldiers in other lands fraternised 
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'with the people when they rose in revolt against naisrnle and oppression whether 
indigenous or foreign* Let the Indian soldiers follow their glorious example* 

Instruction (7). — ^The Indian States are a part and parcel of India. The 
struggle today is as much theirs as of the so called British India. Gandhiji at 
the A. I. 0. O. issued an appeal to the Princes to make common cause 'with the 
Indian people and throw off the common yoke. Whatever the response of the 
Princes to Gandhiji’s appeal let onr brothers in Indian States make the struggle 
their own. Their fight today is not with the Princes but with the alien master 
who is keeping them and the people in subjection. If the Princes side with the 
alien masters it will be the painful duty of the people to wage a struggle against 
a combination of the Princes and the alien ma ster* 

Extracts from Mr, Gfandhis xoritin(js or statements, 

“The programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent character 
included in a mass movement. Therefore undoubtedly the things you have 
mentioned breach of salt laws, calling out Oovcriw^ent servants and Labour) 

are included*’' — Har^jan (26-7-*42). 

‘‘There is no need for the Government servants to resign, but they should 
write to Government to say that they are with the Congress."— A. I. C. G. meeting 
Bombay (8-8-42). 

“The sepoys should also declare that they belonged to the Congress, but that 
they were working for their livelihood, and, if they were asked to shoot Indians, 
they should refuse to do so saying that they are prepared to fight the Japanese." — 
A. I. 0, O. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42). 

“Will the Princes march with the times or must they remain tied to the 
Imperial chariot-wheel ? If they take their courage with both their hands and 

make common cause with the nation, they can run the risk of dispossesBion 

Will the Princes and princely landholders and merchants take the lead. It is for 

them to take the lead, not for the have-nots If the ‘haves/ who are in fact 

the pillars on which the mighty British Power rests, can realise their obvious duty 
the British Power must yield. It was because I had despaired of response from 
the pillars, that I have thought of moving the masses on whom the pillars rest,"— 
'^arijan (2-8-42). 

“Princes are the creation of the British Power. Their number may be 600 or 
more. They are created by the ruling power, as you know, to create differences 

between Indian India and British India... The Congress claims to represent 

them as well Whatever the Princes may say their people will acclaim that 

we have been asking for the very thing that they want. If we carry on this 
struggle in the way I want it, the Princes will get more through it than they can 
ever expect. I have met some Princes and they have stated their helplessness by 
saying that we are more free than they are because they can be removed by the 
Paramount Power." — A. 1. C. C. meeting, Bombay (7-8-42 ). 

Programmie, 

ln$truction’---(8) Gandhiji has time and again stressed the vital and decisive 
part that our womenfolk can play in the non-violent struggle. It is for them to 
justify Gandhiji's faith in them. If they bring to the struggle the non-violent 
sacrifice and suffering oi which they are capable our struggle will inevitably be 
short and s'wift. Let it fall to them to infuse and energise the people of India at 
the fateful period in her history. 

Instruction (P).— Let every man and woman in the cotin try carry on his or her 
person a badge bearing the motto “Do or Dio"* This will proclaim our determination 
to be free or perish in the attempt to be free. 

Instruction {10 ), — This is a struggle in which all Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians have (.o participate. Freedom’s struggle knows no communal 
or racial distinctions. If there must be competition between Communities let it 
be one in sacrifice and suffering for the great cause. 

Extracts f I om Mr, Gandhi^ s writings or statements. 

“Let the Princes know that^ I am their weU-wieher from the bottom of my 
heart. The Princes should rise to the occasion. They must part with respon- 

sibility of administration to tbeir subjects. I^t them .read the sign of the times. If 

they fail to do this, they will have no quarter in a Free India Let the Princes 

shear themselves of their autocracy Their only chance of survival depends on the 

goodwill of their people, I would venture to ask the Princes whether they are not 
equally anxious to see India free. If the answer is in the affirmative, let them 
come forward. If the answer is in the negative, then I do not hesitate to say lhat 
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even the Paramount Power will not be able to come to their rescue because the 
Power itself will not^ be there. Respoesibie Government should immediately be 
conferred on their subjects.” — A. L 0. C. meeting. Bombay (8-8-42). 

“If they (the Allies) don’t (do the initial act of justice and put their case on 
unassailable basis), they must face the opposition of those who cannot tolerate 
their rule and are prepared to die in order to get rid of it .” — Harijan (2-8-42). 

“If I could turn India, Great Britain, America and the rest of the world 
including the Axis Powers in the direction of non-violence I should do so. But 
that feat mere human effort cannot accomplish. That is in God’s hands. For me 
T can but do or die’.” — Harijan (9-8-42). 

“You have to forsake wife, friends, forsake everything in the world Even 

if all the United Nations opposed me, even if the whole of India tried to persuade 
me that I am wrong, I will go ahead, not for India’s sake alone, but for the sake 

of the world I have pledged the Congress and the Congress will do or diej^ 

— A.-I. C. C. meeting, Bombay ^8-8-42). 

*T wish^ all conflicting elements and interests will make a combined eflbrt to 
India of foreign domination.” — Harijan (24-5-42). 

“The fight has been conceived in the interest of the whole of India They 

will fight not to seize power but to end the foreign domination cost what it may 

'J'he movement has only one aim — that is displacing British power Why 

should not Muslim who believe in Pakistan but also believe in Independent India 

join such a struggle ?” — Harijan (12-7-42). 

‘'12'‘Po%nf^ Programme. 

Preamble and instruction {11), — With the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi every 
man and woman in India is his successor. Victory or death should be the motto 
of every son and daughter of Itidia. If we live we live as free men, if we die 
we die as free men. There can be no rest for us so long as Gandhiji is in jail. 

This is our final struggle. If all do their duty, the struggle should finish in 
two months time. All classes of men are called upon to join the fight. Millions 
have to move and break the chains that bind India. The struggle will include all 
activities that a nou-violent mass struggle can include. Let our struggle gather 
momentum from day to day till it becomes an irresistible force and we regard 
our previous heritage. Let us be true to the message which Gandhiji has left us : 
Do or Die.” 

Ending of foreign rule is our objective. Whatever helps in the attainment of 
that objective, subject to inexorable condition of non-violence, is permissible and 
legitimate. People in the Provinces have to devise and adopt all non-violent ways 
of paralysing the administration. Every man is his own guide and leader. All 
Provinces have full Provincial autonomy in the matter of carrying on the struggle. 
Let them remain true to non-violence and all will be well with the struggle. 
There is no place for fear in the struggle : it should be banished from our minds 
and hearts. Each one of us should feel and assert that he is a free man. Suffering 
that comes our way as a consequence of this assertion and our action on it shall 
be cheerfully borne. Our leaders have done their part, it is for those who are left 
out to do theirs. The burden of carrying on the struggle falls on them* Let thena 

carry their burden worthily. 

Extracts from Mr, Q-andhi^s writings or statements, 

“I ask for a bloodless end of an unnatural domination and for a new era,” 
— Harijan (17-5-42), 

“British rule in India in any shape or form must end. Hitherto the rulers 
have said, “We would gladly retire if we know to whom we should hand over the 
reins. My answer is. Leave India to God. If that is too much, leave her to 
an archy jETarijaw (2 4-5;42). 

“Nor is waiting possible till hatred abates. Withdrawal of the hated power is 
the only way to rid the land of the debasing hatred. The cause gone, hatred must 

cease In this struggle every risk has to be run in order to cure ourselves of the 

biggest disease which has sapped our manhood and almost made ns feel as if we 
must for ever be slaves. It is an insufferable thing. The cost of the cure, I 
know, is heavy. No price is too heavy to pay for the deliverence.”— 
(21-5-42). 

“We want the (British) rule to end altogether, for that is ‘.the poison that 
corrnpts all it touches, that is the obstacle that stops all progress. And what is 
needed for this are two things — the knowledge that the domination is a greater evil 
than any other evil that we can think of and that we have to get rid of it no 
matter what it may cost,., ...Next is the will to throw off the chains, .....That (the 
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resultant anarchy) is the consideration that has weighed with me all these 22 years. 
I waited and waited until the country should develop the non-violent strength 
necessary to throw off the foreisrn yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a 
change. 1 feel that I cannot afford to wait. If I continue to wait, 1 will have to 
wait till doomsday. For the preparation I have prayed for and worked for may 
never come, and in the meantime I may be enveloped and overwhelmed by the 
flames that threaten all of ns. That is why I have decided that even at certain 

risks whir*h are obviously involved I must ask the people to resist ^the slavery 

The people have not my Ahimsa, but min© should help them. There is ordered 
anarchy that may result because of the Biitish withdrawal or their refusal to 
listen to us and our decision to defy their authority will in no way be worse than 
the preseJit anarchy. After all those who are unarmed cannot produce a frightful 

amount of violence or anarchy But to be passive witness of the terrible violence 

that is going on in the name of resisting a possible foreign aggression is a thing, 

I cannot stand I am also sure that those who cannot, or will not, understand 

me will do so in the light of experience u if they survive the present catas- 
trophe.”— M. D.’s report of Gandhi^s address to the Eashtriya Yuvak Sangh.— 

Harijan (7-6-42). , i ^ , 

“Our arrests would work up the movement, they would stir everyone ni India 
to do his little bit, ..My invitation .to the British to withdraw is not an idle one. 

It has to be made good by the sacrifice of the invitera ” 

“Strikes can be and have been non-violent. If railways are worked only to 

strengthen the British hold on India, they need not be assisted What I am 

hoping and striving for is an irresistable mass urge on the part of the people and 
an intelligent response on the part of the privileged classes to the popular demand. 
But because I know that this picture is for the time being imaginary, I am quite 
prepared for the worst- Hence my statement that I would end the present state 
of things even at the risk of anarchy reigning supreme in the land.”— 
Barijan (X4-6-42). 

‘T have been working for it (the end of the British rule in India) for years. 
But now it has taken definite shape and I say that the British Power in India 

should go today for the world peace (The next move) will be a move which 

will be felt by the whole world. It may not interfere with the movement of the 

British troops but it is sure to engage British attention I do not know (if 

what is wanted is relaxation of civil grip) I want unadulterated independence. If 
the military activity serves but to strengthen the strangle-hold I must resist that 
too...,., 1 have waited long and 1 can wait no longer.” — Harijan (21-6-42). 

“if the withdrawal is to take place, it won’t be due merely to the non-violent 

pressure Thus we can disown the authority of the British rulers by .refusing 

taxes and in a variety of ways.” — Harijan (5-7-42). 

*T am not going to make a call on the Khadi workers. But if there is a 

general conflagration, Khadi workers cannot escape it You must also understand 

that I am not thinking of civil disobedience or non -cooperation of old No hard 

. and fast rules can be laid down this time.” — Harijan (5-7-42). 

“My proposal presupposes shedding of all fear and distrust All this may 

not come to pass, I do not mind, It is worth fighting for, it is worth staking 
all that the nation has ”. — Harijan (5-7-42). 

“Why should you shove all the blame on to me for all that may happen 
by reason of my taking action for the discharge of an overdue debt and that too 
just when the discharge has become the necessary condition of my life?”— 
Harijan (12-7-42). 

“It will he a mass movement of a strictly non-violent character .It will 

include all that a mass movement can include I am not going to court 

imprisonment It is too soft a thing. We had no doubt made it a business to 

court imprisonment up to now. but there will be no such thing this time. My 
intention is to make the thing as short and swift as possible.” Harijan (19-7*»42). 


*U2-Foinf^ Programme* 

Instruction Last but not the least let us not forget spinning so dear 
Gandhiji* If millions spin it will administer a powerful stimulus to struggle* 

“DG or DIE” 


to 


Bxtract from Mr, HandhCs writings or siaUmmts* 

1 , programme covers every activity of a strictly non-violent dharacter 

included tn a mass movement, I shfiill handle the movem^t but JC ifonld 
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not hesitate to go to the extremist limit, if I find that no impression is produced 

over the British Government or the Allied Powers (It will be) my biggest 

movement (With the arrests of leaders) it should gain strength, if it has any 

vitality .” — Harijan (26-7-42). 

“For a swift ending a general strike is necessary. It is not outside my 
contemplation, but seeing that I shall take every step in terms of my oft-repeated 
declaration that a mass struggle is not conceived in any INIMICAL spirit, I 
shall move with utmost caution. And if a general strike becomes a dire necessity, 
I shall not flinch.”— Press interview, Bombay (6-8-42). 

“This is the last struggle of my life. Delay is injurious and waiting any 
further would be humiliation for all of us. Our struggle is about to start. 
But before launching the movement I will address a letter to the Viceroy and 
wait for his reply. It will take a week, a fortnight or three weeks. In the 
meantime we will have, apart from carrying out the thirteen points of the Congress 
Constructive Programme, to observe the following code : — 

Let every Indian consider himself to be a free man. He must be ready for 
the actual attainment of freedom or perish in the attempt. His attitude towards 

life should be that he is a free man There is no compromise on the demand 

for freedom. Freedom first and then only the rest. Do not be cowards, because 
cowards have no right to live. Freedom should be your ‘mantra’ and you should 
chant it/’— A. I. 0. C. meeting, Bombay (8-8-42). 

APPENDIX VI 

The “A. J. O', O.” instructions for a no-tax^ no-reni, no^grain campaign 

During the last three months tne Indian people have risen to new heights of 
resistance of the usurper authority. While the towns were the first to flare up 
into flames, it was inevitable that they should be overpowered with superior 
military force. But the most heartening feature of our revolution is the 
spontaneous extension of our field of action from the towns into the countryside. 
It is not easy to paralyse the civil administration in the towns for any considerable 
length of time, mainly because civil administration can stand on the support of 
bayonets and machine guns. Besides industrial general strike is the core of urban, 
resistance. If it is not possible to maintain such general strike urban resistance 
is bound to collapse The spirit of revolt can, however, be kept alive by a 
continuous programme of specific defiance. 

2. In the rural areas civil administration is not backed by the same overpowering 
superiority of military and police force. Therefore in the first mohth or two rural 
India brought the apparatus of civil administration to a standstill. The war on 
communications (railroads, telegraph and motor roads) prevented the enemy from 
concentrating his military might and distances because the strongest weapon of the 
revolution. This phase of the struggle lasted for over two months and even to-day 
resistance is spreading to newer areas where civil administration has been rendered, 
ineffective. This situation is, however, not as extensive as it should be. Bihar 
and Eastern U. P. were the first to lead the way. It is only now that gradually the 
spirit and technique of this revolt are spreading all over India. But it has brought 
the full fury of police and military violence on those areas which had completely 
overthrown the usurper authority. A period of military reconquest ushered in the 
Worst excesses to history. Looting and burning of villages, rape and rapine on a 
mass scale, machine-gunning and even aerial attacks with such weapons the gangs- 
ter requires tried to strike terror and to break the spirit of revolt. There is no doubt 
that these indiscriminate and ruthless atrocities are a sign of weakness. It is the 
last resort of a collapsing authority. 

Unfortunately the primary impulse of revolt could not he extended continuous- 
ly from one district to another, or from one province to the next. The rural areas 
were thrown on the defensive. Repression could not break the iron will of our lead- 
ing cadres. But the spontaneous up-surge of entire village was suppressed for the 
time being. 

On the other hand the inhuman barbarity of British authority has widened the 
gulf between the people and the agents of this regime. Today there is a conscious 
hatred of the foreign rulers where before there was a vague groping for a way out 
of existing hardships. But all the same over wide areas it is not immediately practi- 
cable to launch another offensive against this regime, based on a spontaneous mass 
action of the people as a whole. The core of resistance is still unbroken but a re- 
organisation of our forces has become necessary. Such a reorganisation is the essential 
preliminary to a renewed assault which would bring civil administration to an end 

28 
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and render the tax collecting agency ineffective and effete* This task devolves upon ; — 
(a) Those active congress workers who have spread the fire of revolt in the country- 
side and* have still remained free, (b) those students who have left their colleges and 
schools and who have taken up the leadership of rural revolt, (c) those newer ele- 
ments from among the rural and urban workers who have been fired ii>to activity 
by the events of the last three months, (d) and those adventurous elements who 
have found a new worth-whileness in struggle ; all these forces must combine 
to tackle the tasks of reorganisation for a fresh offensive. 

Our ranks have been depleted ; our resources, in the form of local assistance in 
rural areas, and active enthusiastic support from village young men have been re- 
duced by repression. With such resources as we have we can yet set ourselves the 
task of rekindling the fire on a more extensive scale. The time for tax collection is 
approaching and the business of administration will be extended on a scale which 
cannot be supported by threats of military and police action at all points. 

March and round about months of 1943 will almost decide the fate of the Indian 
Revolution. It is during this period that the usurper Government will collect its 
land tax throughout the country. If this can be made an occasion for mass-defiance, 
by a general programme of non-payment we will have solved the problem of co- 
ordination and simultaneous action in all the, Provinces and districts of the country. 

Land-tax is important to the usurpers not only for the income that it yields 
but much more so for its admiinstrative value. On land-tax alone hinges the rural 
administration of the British in India with its revenue officer and law courts and 
police stations. In resisting the land-tax we must therefore be clear about its revo- 
lutionary value. We must plan to go beyond our former no-tax campaigns. In 
former campaigns, the peasantry merely refused to pay the tax willingly, but per- 
mitted the revenue officers and the police to attach lands and other property. This 
must not happen. It must be a total resistance. The peasantry must obstruct 
the revenue and police officers to collect the tax, in fact to enter the village unless 
in the form of a military invasion. Even this can be temporarily rendered ineffective 
by flight into the jungles until the invaders are forced to retire. 9'hey can be harass- 
ed in the meantime by cutting their communications and supplies. This can be 
done and instructions will tell you how. 

(1) We must start with a campaign for the non-sale of food-crops and cattle. 
It is in the interest of the people themselves that they should ensure an yearns stock 
of food, when communications are so undependable and when the food-prices are so 
unsteady due to the worthlessness of the paper currency. 

(2) Convert all cash into goods. Paper money is a fraud ; it will starve the 
peasant as well as other classes. Put no faith in the illusion of well-being created 
by the currency notes. 

(3) In Ryatwari areas there is a straight tie between the Government and the 
peasantry. In the Zamindari areas however the question of the landlord does crop 
up. 

The landlord should be paid by mutual agreement a small part of the rent which 
will enable, him to maintain bis family. An informal understanding with his tenants 
will be able to secure for the landlord his reasonable requirements. 

It must however be made clear that the Zamindar must give a preliminary 
undertaking not to pay tax to the government before the tenants can agree to accept 
the responsibility of maintaining his family. Any attempt on the part of the landlord 
to bend before the British power will be sufficient cause for the tenants to withhold 
all payment by way of rent. 

The A, I. 0. 0. has declared a moratorium on agricultural debts and interests. 
Arrangements should, however be made between creditors and debtors for such pay- 
ments aa will enable the creditor and his family to meet their reasonable require- 
ments of food, etc. 

Communications should be continuously cut, young men of the village should 
cut wires from now on as a preliminary training. Alt the time tax-collecting 
is actually attempted communications should be so thoroughly put out ojf action 
that movements of police and military are rendered very slow and difficult 

Who would form the Swaraj Panchayats, who would cut the communications, 
who would bring about and maintain the unity among villagers f The most satis- 
factory answer would be the villagers themselves without outside assistance. Just 
give them the idea. But even to do this, we need a fairly large number of active 
propagandists and organisers. These should in the first instance be recruited from 

(a) Such Congress and other political workers as are still out and active, 

(b) Students and teachers. 
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(c) Strikers and dismissed workers from factories. 

(d) Workers of social welfare institutions. 

(e) The better type Sadhus and Fakirs. 

The directoiate of each Congress province should immediately appoint a man in 
charge of the campaigns to resist land-tax and for the non-sale of food-crops. His 
task should be to meet at once, through a deputy if necessary, the active elements 
of the five groups mentioned in each district and to enthuse* them with the basic idea 
of these instructions and to coach them upon the general line of propagandist and 
organisational activity. 

Propaganda, — ^I'he main lines of propaganda in the villages should be : — 

(a) FoUticaLSmQei the 9th of August and the arrest of Gandhiji and other 
leaders, the British are declared usurpers. To pay land-tax to them is sin. 
Mother India, Gandhiji, the Congress religion and all ‘.that one prizes forbid 
the pegteantry to pay liand-tax. 

ib) Currency— Collapse, — Sale of crops or cattle for paper notes is a big 
gamble. Already paper notes are unable to buy even one-third of what they 
formerly used to and they may soon become almost valueless. The British 
Government is to-day existing on the printing of paper-notes without gold or 
silver or other valuables. Therefore convert your savings into goods instead of 
cash. 

(c) Danger of Food and Cloth Famines — ^The British Military in and out of 
India is using up our crops and cattle and railways and cloth. War and aerial 
bombing of cities has come on our eastern frontier. All this will lead to food and 
cloth famine. Therefore, to sell crops or cattle to-day is to prepare for suicide 
to-morrow. 

id) Organisation — From Swaraj Panchayat, arrange for barter inside the 
village and between one village and another. Develop handicrafts, particularly 
spinning and weaving. Have no dealings with anti-national revenue or police 
oiSicers- Create unity in the village itself and among groups of villages. 

(e) Break-up of communications, — If roads and telegraphs and railways are 
put out of action or destroyed throughout the country, the British military will be 
defeated and India will be free and the peasantry will prosper. 

Emphasise these five points in your propaganda. Tell the peasantry that to 
sell crops or cattle or to pay land-tax is sin, gamble and suicide. 

Note. — A ttempt should be made to reach the appended appeals of the A. 1. 

0. C. to (1) The Peasants of India (2) The landlords (3) The Money Lenders 
(4) Revenue and Police Officers in the villages. These appeals should be spread as 
they are for the sake of uniformity of propaganda and because of? the weight that 
the name of the A. I. C. C. would carry. Further appeals must be drafted on the 
general lines indicated by the Provinces and the Districts themselves. 

APPENDIX VII 

‘‘The Freedom Struggle Front’' 

1. The Struggle of Revolt. — India is stirring as she has never stirred before. 
Robbed of organisation and leadership, denied of guidance and planning, the people 
of our country have started their revolutionary march to freedom. There is a 
tenseness in the air— every section, every man and woman is deeply moved and feels 
impelled to action. Established authority is reeling under its impact, and is 
striving to beat down the upheaval with desperate repression. There are faint 
hearts which are appalled, muddled heads that screech their condemnation, servile 
bodies that bend to crush this upsurge of spirit. But the fact of this outburst is 
here. It is the profoundest fact of recent history. 

2. The ISfature of the upheaval, — ^Undirected, uncontrolled and leaderless, the 
masses are surging, heaving, swaying in their struggle for release. Every individual, 
every group is acting on its own, impelled by diverse motives, diverse ideals. 
In this lies at once the strength and the weakness of the movement. This strength 
Gandhiji invoked when he called out to each Indian to feel free. That feeling 
stirring in his breast makes him rise. The appeal is to the individual direct ; the 
response is of the individual direct. The medium of a party or organisational 
machine become redundant. The active units in this battle are individual, not 
mass formation dependent for every move on extraneous command. This feature 
invests the movement with a spontaneity, flexibility and deathlessness, an elemental 
and all-embracing quality which is thrillingly unique in its national and inter- 
national possibilities. Gandhiji has given us a new technique in revolution. It is 
ethically superior to all other methods in that it eschews collective massacre and 
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entails the minimum of bloodshed. It is a weapon of self-defence, self-expression 
and liberation of a people, not of territorial aggression or exploitation of another. 
It is economical in resources in that the enemy is fought, not with a colossal array 
of costly armour, but by paralysis of its organisation by individual resistance. It 
is a process of mass education on the most extensive scale ofifering an inherent 
guarantee of the permanence of its achievement, in that it strengthens each 
individual participant by bringing to him a consciousness of his latent power and 
a realisation of his unity of interest with his fellow fighters. XJnity is 
not to be looked for in a static formula of percentage, but is realisable only 
through this dynamic struggle, while pursuing an obvious political objective, it 
simultaneously solves the problems of fear, ignorance and disunity. In laying 
stress on the common man and awakening liim to power, it makes sure that he 
will be the centre round which the structure of the new state will be raised. 

3. The need for plan . — There can be no doubt about the essential soundness of 
this technique. Whatever the opinion about its universal applicability for all militant 
action, there can be no gainsaying that it is the only feasible method in the 
present circumstances of this country. But the stress it lays on the individual, 
which is the secret of its unique efficacy, is also the source of weakness one must 
most carefully guard. The individual is thrown on his own resources of thought 
and action. How small these resources are in a suppressed people we know. 
There are some who would eternally postpone the siruggle on that account, 
forgetting that it is only through struggle that they may enlarge these resources. 
But this limiting factor dictates the form which the struggle must take. The 
objective must be immediately appealing to the common man, because immediately 
satisfying vital lack. (Sic) clearly defined, so as to be easily grasped by the 
meanest intelligence. The ultimate issue, the final goal is perceived and main- 
tained aloft only by a sustained process of reasoning and must be allowed to 
emerge before the fighting ranks only in careful stages, through a progressive 
series of secondary and immediate aims. The action demanded to cover each stage 
must be of the most direct and simplest kind. Else there will be perplexity and 
false mauoeuvringa and despair. The final goal of the struggle must bo kept 
steadily in view of (by ?) some ; the stages to its attainment must be careCully set 
by some. That is the task of planning. 

4, The scope of planning . — ^This movement is decentralised, individualistic, 
anarchical. Yet because it is a movement and not an involuntary explosion or 
pent-up energy, it has a direction, and its anarchy is deliberate and pnrpofiefuL 
The object of planning is to set the direction, inform and animate the participants 
with the purpose. But the scope of central direction and control in a movement 
of this atomistic character is strictly limited. The function of planning in this 
movement is threefold: It must furnish the ideological perspective at each stage; 
it must indicate the broad principles which will guide action ; and it must 
provide a genexal co-ordination of the efforts of groups and individuals, by 
airanging contacts, dissemination of intelligence, suggesting avoidance of over- 
lapping or mutually cancelling actions. Central direction cannot attempt mmdi 
more without destroying the elasticity and decentralised initiative which constitute 
the essential quality of this movement. The detailed application of the general 
principles in concrete acts and manoeuvres must be left to the primary fighting 
units. The movement will not conform to a uniform pattern in all areas for this 
reason. Its outward manifestation will exhibit as great a variety as local problems 
and circumstances will vary. This infinite diversity of expression should be 
welcome. It is bewildering to the enemy and should be encouraged 
by working up and bringing to a head the particular local grievance 
which is most acute in any area. It may be a shortage of foodgraina in one place, 
the exaction of rent-collector in another, the refusal of permission to irrigate the 
fields in some other, the realisation of collective fines is still another. Each such 
problem is the focal point for the initiation of the movement in that area. The 
general plan will direct the search for such force ; point out why our festering 
economic sores will be the most suitable starting points for local agitation, being 
the most deeply felt and the quickest, most natural and the most unifying inciting 
agents for the local people ; explain how these issues can never be solv^ within 
the framework of the existing system ; and as this understanding spreads and 
the agitation has reached a sufficient pitch, suggest the precipitation of the next 
wider issues, taking the people forward to the next higher phase of the struggle. 

5. The machimrp for p2anm:w®r.^Xhe machinery set up to undertake this 
planning must be suited to its special and limited, purpose. That purpose is, as. 
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indicated already, to outline the general policy and direction and to provide a loose 
and flexible co-ordination of the work of already established parties, groups and 
individuals to whom the widest discretion is to be left in carrying out the day to 
day programme of the struggle. These are old organisations claiming the member- 
ship of disciplined bodies of men and women, who have been already woiking for 
the subversion of the present order of things for a long time. They may have 
varying methods and varying creeds but as long as they do not plan counter to 
the general direction of this movement, they will be welcome and will find ^ a place. 
The invitation must be open even to individuals in their own right as children of 
this country. This struggle is a total struggle in its present phase, the upsurge of 
a whole people. It is not sectional, partisan, but total and inclusive at this stage. 
The class war may have to come, but that is not yet, not till after the riddance of 
foreign exploitation. It is arguable that in the course of this struggle the shift of 
forces will get power to the proletariat even in the process of overthrowing the 
foreign hod (? hold), the two vital phases being simultaneous, not successive. Be 
that as it may, this must be clear now that the organisation required for central 
guidance of the movement in its present stage is not the rigid organisation of an 
exclusive party professing a dogmatic creed and enforcing an iron discipline. We 
do^ not want to set up a new party which must immediately come into conflict with 
existing parties and can only prevail by fighting and destroying them. What we 
need to set up is a meeting place for parties and groups, a forum for discussiom a 
clearing house of ideas where the greatest common measure of agreement on policy 
can be worked out. What we need is a coming together of parties not their 
supersession by a new body. What we need is a combination, a joint enterprise, a 
common stand. What we need is the Freedom Struggle Front, where every 
group, every party, every class and section and every individual can find a place to 
fill without (? losing) their separate indentities. There are many revolutionary 
parties in the field. They differ in their method^ their traditions, their special 
experience of particular lines of work ; but there is little difference in the ultimate 
goal of their endeavours. Their organisation, discipline, resources, special talents and 
aptitudes for special tasks must be all utilized. They can be all roped in on the 
common platform of the Freedom Struggle Front, and this can be done in the 
present phase of the struggle without calling upon them to renounce their immediate 
loyalties. To a much more limited extent, yet in some measure, the same is true 
of social groupings also. There is no class or section, no social or functional unit, 
which is not disaffected against the present Siate. Let that discontent and frustra- 
tion in each layer of society be exploited and nursed into a disruptive force. If the 
rich mill-owner or banker is willing to finance the revolution, let his help be 
eagerly seized. He may be acting from calculated self-interest, desiring a freer field 
for his capital investments ; or as happens more often than the text book communist 
will think, he may be moved inspite of himself by the partriotic change in the air- In 
any case, the course of development of the struggle which can only succeed through the 
people awakening to power, he must either identify Shis interest with that of the 
masses, or be submerged in the rising tide of their power- Let not a virginly horror 
of outraging the class issues stand in the way of seeking and taking his help. Let 
him be ropw in too. 

6. The Programme of Action . — ^There are as many battle fronts in this war as 
there are classes and sections and individuals waging it, and action on all fronts 
is simultaneous. But the most extensive and significant field of work lies in the 
country-side, where our peasantry offers the biggest reserve of man -power and where 
village economy is threatened with imminent break down. Let peasant representa- 
tives in the villages be approached by our central agents. The . agents themselves 
must be selected from tried workers of existing organisations and parties, some now 
disbanded by law, such as the Spinners’ Association, some still countenanced openly, 
such as the Krishak-Projas, who have already established connections in the 
interior. Let them select the initial targets for assault in each village or group of 
villages. Let the rising and simmering discontent against these immediate grie- 
vances be churned up into an angry ferment ; first, through informal discussions, 
then through open meetings, all the while attempting to relate the immediate 
problems to wider and bigger issues in simple, understandable terms. Open conflict 
with authority should be avoided at this stage by representing the agitation as a 
lawful demand for economic concessions. As soon as the discontent has crystallized 
to some extent, orderly but confident processions should be organised, for its 
collective representation before the local authorities. On their failure to redress, 
which is inevitable, the more extreme and militant spokesmen of the peasants should 
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be helped to take the lead and prepare the man for direct action ; by organised and 
orderly seizure of stocks of essential goods ; by refraining payment of rents and 
debts ; by refusing to part with crops ; by ignoring court processes for distraint 
and refusing to attend or bid at sales ; by taking possession of the machinery of 
local administration, such as Union Boards, Ohowkies, Thanas, and running it 
themselves : by setting up new machinery where necessary. If the developments 
can be fairly synchronised in a number of areas from the centre, — and to a great 
extent this will be helpjed by the natural infectiousness of the process, — the forces 
of the State will be helpless to check this progress, the disturbances will be too 
widespread and scattered. The police and military may advance on one village 
and reduce it to ashes. But their flanks and rear and front will be constantly 
harassed, their communications will be constantly cut off, their food supplies will be 
precarious. The tactical plan of defence for the villagers will be to isolate their 
area, organize scouts to give warning of the enemy’s approach, retire and disperse 
before its advance and return like the tide when the enemy must presently withdraw, 
having nothing to do and little to subsist on. The suffering of the villagers will be 
great. But the stakes are also high. If they have been made to realise these at 
the outset, if they know that the alternative is inaction and suffering no less, if 
they have been trained what to expect and do, then this suffering will not break 
them, then each time they will return to their razed villages with a grimmer 
determination of spirit, an increased bitterness of heart. And the news of happenings 
in other villages, other districts must filter through to fortify their resolve. 

7. Other fronts,— We have a better organisation and greater experience of 
work among industrial labour. Here also unrest must be brought to a head on 
immediate economic issues. The situation will be directly helped l)y the campaign 
in the villages which will dry up the sources of food supply and raw materials to 
the urban and industrial areas. Dearness allowances can never keep pace with 
prices, which will soar higher with a progressive inflation of the currency. Price 
control will show up as the senseless deception it is. Strikes should be easy to 
organise in this contest. Propaganda should be meanwhile pressed home on the 
capitalist front, appealing to this class on emotional patriotic grounds to view the 
strike programme with favour. The bourgeoisie must be exhorted to keep up 
political discontent at high pressure, ‘declasse’ members of the petit bourgeois 
sections must be recruited to lead militant demonstration of students and labourers. 
The Indian officialdom should be approached for secret contributions in money 
and information and sabotage of vital processes of the administration. The precise 
points and methods of attack must be left to their own decision in this as in other 
cases, but countless illustrations can be cited and innumerable opportunities dis- 
covered once the general lines of our movement are clearly grasped. That general 
analysis of the struggle should be made known in every suitable case. 

8. Administrative Tasks. — The training of workers ; the issue of leaflets, news 
sheets, slogans : the organisation of contacts ; the raising of funds ; frequent 
reviews of progress ; issue of directions to the fighting line. These are the urgent 
administrative problems of the Freedom Struggle J^'ront. Help is pouring in 
from all sides. The tasks will be done. But in administration, as in programme, 
the greatest decentralisation should be provided for. In that, rather than in 
secrecy for which the scope is strictly limited in a movement of this character, lies 
the biggest safeguard against its suppression. 

APPENDIX VITI 
An appeal to the people 
Independence Day, 26th January X94S 

To-day is the 26th January. Twelve years ago on this day took the vow 
of freedom, and since then every year we have renewed that solemn pledge. These 
twelve years have been years of travail and suffering, and every Independence Day 
^s brought us nearer our goal. This day, however, on which we are privileged to 
live — January 26th. 1943—18 different from all such dates that have gone before. 
The battle of freedom which began twelve years ago has now reached its climax and 
shall soon reach its end. Beginning with Satyagrah and disobedience of specific 
laws we are now in the midst of total revolution. It is not this or that law of the 
foreign power that we defy hut that power as a whole. It is not this or that Consti- 
tution that we demand, but total withdrawal of the Imperialist aggressor. 

Therefore, the pledge that we take to-day must bo different from that pledges 
we have taken before. Our only pledge to-day can be to make 1943 the last year 
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of oixr national slavery. On August 8, last year we declared ourselves as free people 
but the enemy is still in our midst and is trying by fascist terror to crush our will 
to freedom. We must, therefore, vow to-day that before January 26 come round 
again we shall be a free people, and on the Government House in Delhi, all Govern- 
ment Houses and all our houses in the country shall fiy not the arrogant British 
flag but the proud flag of the Republic of India. Every section of the people must 
therefore pledge to-day to discharge its duty to the Nation and play its appropriate 
part in the National Revolution. 

Therefore in the name of the Indian Nation a Congress and the Republic of 
India, which is being born to-day, we appeal : — 

To the Peasants* 

To pay no taxes or- revenues to the British usurpers. 

To pay no rents to the landlords who pay revenues to the British Govern- 
ment. 

To establish Swaraj Panchayats in their villages. 

To boycott Law Courts and to settle their disputes in panchayats. 

To sell no crop or cattle. 

To keep no paper money and to deal through barter. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To the workers * — In factories, railways, in mines and elsewhere. 

To strike work. 

To slacken production. 

To sabotage. 

To organise and fight for wages and cheap food. 

Cloth and the right to strike. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To Students 

To leave schools and colleges. 

To enrol as soldiers of revolution. 

To form Guerilla Bands. 

To form vacation brigades. 

To Businessmen* 

To cease business with Englishmen. 

To withdraw deposits from Imperial and other British banks. 

To subscribe to “Swaraj Karaz”. 

To the Armed Forces* 

To take prescribed oath of allegiance to the republic. 

To refuse to be used against their own countrymen. 

To vow to rise against the British usurpers on the command of the congress. 
To the Police and other Government servants to refuse to be used against 
the national revolution. 

To every body. 

To help in every big and small way to destroy the usurper authority and to 
establish the Republic of India. 

To Raise the slogans of ‘Tnquilab zindabad.” 

“Karange Ya Marenge^' and '‘Angrezon ko nikalo”. 

At 8 A. M. and 9 p. m. everyday. 

Central Directorate 
All India Congress Committee* 

APPENDIX IX 


‘'To A£L Fighters for Freedom” 


Revolutionary greetings 


Comrades, 

Let me first of all offer you and those comrades who have been made prisoners 
of war my heartiest congratulation on the magnificent battle already given to the 
enemy. Nothing like it ever happened or was expected to happen in this our long 
suffering and suppressed country. It truly was the “Open Rebellion” envisaged 
by our incomparaDle leader Mahatma Gandhi. ^ 

The Rebellion, no doubt, seems to have been suppressed for the moment. But 
I hope you will agree with me that it has been suppressed only for the moment. 
This should cause us no surprise. As a matter of fact, had the very first assault 
been successful and had it completely crushed imperialism, that in reality would 
have been a matter of surprise. The. very fact that the enemy himself has admitted 
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that the Rebellion came pretty near destroying his power, shows how successful was 
the first phase of our National Revolution. 

And how was the first phase suppressed ? Was it the Military power of the 
enemy, his unmitigated reign of goondaism. looting, arson and murder that did the 
job ? No. It is wrong to consider the “Revolt” as having been “suppressed”. 
The history of all Revolutions shows that a Revolution is not an event. It is a 
phase, a social process. And during the Evolution of a Revolution, tides and ebbs 
are normal. Our Revolution is at present going through the period of low water, so 
soon rather than rise to higher heights and go from Victory to Victory, not because 
the superior physical force of the Imperialist aggiessors intervened, but because of 
two important reason s- 

Firstly there was no efficie 7 it organisation (of) the national Revolutionary forces 
that could function (and) give efiective lead to the mighty forces that were released. 
The Congress, though a great organisation, was not tuned to the pitch to which the 
Revolution was to rise. The lack of organisation was so considerable that even 
important Congressmen were not aware of the progress of the Revolt, and till late 
in course of the rising it remained a matter of debate in many Congress quarters 
whether what the peox>le were doing was really in accordance with the Congress 
programme. In the same connection should be mentioned the regrettable fact that 
quite a considerable number of influential Congressmen failed to attune their mental 
attitude to spirit of this “last fight for Freedom”. The earnestness, the urgency, 
the determination that marked the attitude of leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad or Sardar Patel failed to reflect in the minds and hearts of all 
congress leaders. 

Secondly, after the first phase of the Rising was over there toas no further 
programme placed before the people. After they had completely destroyed the 
British Raj in their areas, the people considered their task fulfilled, and went 
back to their homes not knowing what more to do. Nor was it their fault. The 
failure was ours *. we should have supplied them with a programme for the next 
phase. When this was. not done, the Revolt came to a standstill and the phase 
of the ebb began. T’his situation was created many days before the British 
soldiers arrived in sufficient numbers to push back yet further the receding works 
of the revolt. What programme should have been placed before the people in the 
second phase ? The answer is suggested by the nature of Revolutions, A 
Revolution is not only a destructive process, it is at the same time a groat 
constructive force. No Revolution could succeed if it only destroyed. If it should 
survive, it must create an authority to replace the one it has destroyed. Our 
Revolution too having accomplished over large territories of the country the 
negative task of destruction, called for a positive programme. The people who 
destroyed the objects and means of administration of the foreign power and drove 
away its agents should have set up in their areas their own units of Revolutionary 
Government and created their own police and militia. Had this been done, it 
would have released such an unprecedented volume of energy and opened up 
such a vast field for constructive work that the waves of the Revolution would 
have mounted higher and higher till— if the rising was countrywide— the 
imperialist power had been broken and the people had seized supreme authority 
throughout the land. 

The lack of efficient organisation and of a complete programme of National 
Revolution : these were two causes of the downward course of the first phase of 
the present Revolution. 

The question now is what are our present tasks ? First, to banish all 
depression from our minds and those of the people, and create an atmosphere 
of joy instead at the success achieved and of hope for success in the future. 

Second, wo must keep steadfastly before our minds and of the people the 
nature of this Revolution. It is our last fight for freedom. Our objective can, 
therefore, be nothing but victory. There can be no half way houses. The efforts 
that men like Rajagopalachari are making for the establishment of National 
government are not only fruitless but positively harmful in as much as they distract 
public attention from the real issue. There is no compromise between the 
slogans of “Quit India” and of a “national government.” Those who are running 
after the slogan of Congress-League unity are merely serving the ends <3 
imperialist propaganda. It is not the lack of unity that is obstructing the forma- 
tion of a national government, but the natural unwillingness of imperialism to 
liquidate itself. Mr. Churchill left no manner of doubt about it, when he 
declared recently that he had not assumed the office of fibe king^s first minister 
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to preside over the liquidation of the Empire. He would he a foolish student 
of society indeed who expected empires to wither away of their own accord. Those 
erstwhile “revolutionaries” who are attempting today to wish away the Indian 
Empire by the cataclysmic force of humble memorials are making of themselves 
the most pitiable fools of history. 

It is not the unity of all the important elements in Indian life, to quote the 
imperialist jargon, that is the need of the hour but the unity of all the national 
revolutionary forces. And these are already united^ under the flag of the Congress. 
Unity between the League and the Congress does not foreshadow the growth of 
these forces, but their absolute relation, for the League cannot conceivably tread 
the path of revolution and freedom. 

The complete overthrow of imperialism, then, is our objective and we must 
keep this steadfastly in view. There can be no compromise on this issue. Either 
we win or we lose. And lose we shall not. Not only because we are determined 
ceaselessly to work for victory, but also because powerful world forces are drawing 
the doom of imperialism and fascism ever nearer and nearer. Do not believe that 
the formal results of this war settled laboriously at the Peace Conference would 
settle the fate of the post-war world. War is a strange alchemist, and in its 
hidden chambers are such forces and powers brewed and distilled that they tear 
down the plans of the victorious and vanquished alike. No peace conference at the 
end of the last war decided that four mighty empires of Europe and Asia should 
fall into dust— the Russian, the German, the Austrian and Ottoman. Nor, was 
the Russian, the German, the Turkish Revolution decreed by Lloyd George, 
Oiemenceau or Wilson. 

Throughout the world where men are fighting, dying and suffering today, the 
alchemist is at work, just as he is in India, where he has already let loose a mighty 
social upheaval. Neither Churchill nor Roosevelt, neither Hitler nor Tojo will 
determine the fate of the world at the end of this war. It is force such as we 
represent that will fulfil that historic task. Can we doubt that revolutionary 
forces are stirring everywhere ? Can we believe that millions of people are under- 
going unutterable suffering without a thought for the future ? Can we believe 
that millions are satisfied with the lies that their rulers daily feed them with. No, 
it cannot be so. 

Having therefore definitely fixed our ‘.vision on the goal of total victory, we 
have to march ahead. What concretely must we do ? What does a general do 
when he loses or wins a battle ? He consolidates and prepares for the next battle ? 
Rommel stopped at El Alamein after this great victory to consolidate and prepare. 
Alexander too prepared and he turned his serious defeat into a resounding victory. 
Ours was not even a defeat. We really won the fiirst round of the fight in as 
much as our large territories of the country the civil rule of the British aggressor 
was completely uprooted. The masses have now learnt from experience tSiat the 
imposing edifice of the police and magistracy and law courts and prisons which 
goes by the name of British Raj is but a house of cards when they hurl against 
either collective power. This lesson is not likely to be forgotten and it constitutes 
the starting point for the next offensive. 

Our third and most important task then at the present moment is to prepare 
for the next major offensive. Perhaps organisation, discipline ourselves — these are 
our present watch- words. 

The next offensive ? When do we expect to launch the next offensive ? Some 
people think that the masses will not rise again for the next five or six years. The 
estimate might be true of peace time but it does not hold good for a stormy war- 
torn world of fast moving events. The savage tyrannies of the British fascists — the 
Linlithgows, the Hallets, the Stewarts and the myriads of others and theirs base 
Indian lackeys — may have compelled the people to lie low for the present, but 
they have nowhere converted them into friends of the oppressors. The whole country 
side, where this British type of Nazi Hell was let loose, is seething with the most 
intense discontent, anger and thirst for revenge. The people have merely to under- 
stand that powerful preparations are afoot to take courage again and to enter the 
plans and schemes of the next offensive with active, co-ordinated and disciplined 
work ; it would be wholly favourable for the next assault. International events may 
come to our aid. Then there is Gandhiji’s ever impending fast unto death, a 
constant reminder to us and to the people not to slacken, not to waver, not to 
rest on the oars. 

The question of the next offensive is linked up with the question of the positive 
task of the Revolution — t.e., the establishment of the units of the Revolutionary 
29 
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governments. With the latter question is bound up the question of violence and 
maintain(ed) armed forces. I wish, therefore, to place before you my view on this 
question, as to my mind it affects vitally the future of our Revolution. 

Blrst of all, I feel I must say a few words about! the noise the British authorities 
have made about the violence committed in the course of this revolution. There was 
some violence indeed under extreme provocation, but it was remarkably little as 
compared with the magnitude of the rising and the staggering manifestation of 
individual and collective non-violence. It is not realised, perhaps that thousands 
of British and Indian employees of the foreign power were for some days literally at 
the mercy of the masses, who took compassion on their foes and spared them their 
lives and property. And what of the cool, sublime courage of tnose thousands of 
young and old who received the enemy’s bullets on their chests with the dag revolu- 
tion In their hands and “Inqiab Zindabad” on their lips ? Have the British a word 
of praise for this ^odly courage ? 

lu any ease is it not remarkable that the British power which is soaked in vio- 
lence, which is based on violence, which daily commits the most pitiless forms of 
violence, which grinds down millions of people and sucks their life-blood should make 
BO much noise about the violence that others commit ? How are the British con- 
cerned with what weapons we choose to fight them with ? Have they pledged non- 
violence if the rebels adhere to it ? Have they not already shot down thousands 
of our non-violent soldiers ? Whatever weapons we use the British have only bullets 
for us and looting and rape and arson. So let them keep quiet as to how we fight 
them, it is our business entirely to decide that. 

Coming to the question as it affects us, I would first remind you of the 
difference between Gandhiji’s views on non-violence and those of the working 
Committee and the A. I. 0, O, Gandhiji is in no event prepared to depart from non- 
violence. With him it is a question of faith and life-principle. Not so with tlxe 
Congress. Then Congress has stated repeatedly during this war that if India became 
free, or even if a national government were set up, it would be prepared to resist 
aggression with arms. But, if we are prepared to fight Japan and Germany with 
arms, why must we refuse to fight Britain in the same manner The only possible 
answer can be that the Congress in power could have an army, whereas the Congress 
in wilderness has none. But supposing a revolutionary army were created or if the 
present Indian army or a part of it rebel, would it not be inconsistent for us first 
to ask the army to rebel and then ask the rebels to lay down arms and face British 
bullets with bared chest ? 

My own interpretation of the Congress position— not Gandhiji’s— is clear and 
definite. Congress is prepared to fight aggression violently if the country became 
independent Well, we have declared ourselves independent, and also named Britain 
as an aggressive power ; we are, therefore, justified within the terms of the Bombay 
resolution itself to fight Britain with arms. If this does not accord with Gandhi3i’'s 
principles that is not my fault The Working Committee and the A. 1. 0. C. 
themselves have chosen to differ from Gandhiji and to reject his conception of non- 
violence as applied to the war. Nor was Gandhiji allowed by the British power to 
lead and shape this resolution ; so, in following inter{>retation we should in no manner 
be false to him. We should only be discharging our duties in the light of our own 
reason. As far as I am concerned, I feel that I should be completely justified as an 
honest Congressman, without in any manner intruding my socialism upon the 
question, in repelling the British aggression with arms. 

I should add that I have no hesitation in admitting that non-violence of the 
bmve, If practised on a sufllciently large scale,lwonld make violom^e unnecessary, but 
where such non-violence is absent, I should not allow cowardice, clothed in fcJhastrie 
subtleties, to block the development of this revolution and lead to its failure. 

With the implication of the last phase of the revolution clear in our minds, we 
nave to prepare, organise, and discipline our forces* In everything we do, we have 
constantly to bear in mind that ours is not to be merely a conspiratorial action. It 
2 ® total revolt of the masses that is our objective. So, along with our immense 
technical work, we must do intensive work among the masses— peasants in the 
villages and the workers in the factories, mines, railways and elsewhere. We must 
do ceaselep propaganda among them and help them in their present difficulties, 
organise them to fight for their present demands, recruit from them selected soldiers 
for our various activities and train them technically and politically* With training 
a few may succeed wheire thousands failed before. In every fiska and talufca and 
mana, in mexy considerable factory and workshop or other industrial centres, we 
must have a band of militants, mentally and materially equipped for the next rising. 
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Then there is our work in the Indian Army and the services* There is agita- 
tional and demonstrative work. There is work in the schools and colleges and in the 
market place. There is the work in the Native States and on the frontiers of India. It is 
not possible for me here to describe our preparations more concretely. Let it suffice 
to say that there is tremendous work to be done and work for every one. Much 
is being done at present, but vastly more remains to be done. 

Who but youth can accomplish all this ? Is it too much to hope that our stu- 
dents who have set such a brilliant record already will follow up their achievements 
and vindicate the promise they have given ? It is for the students themselves to 
answer. 

I should make it ^lear that preparation does not mean that fighting entirely 
ceases for the moment. No “Skirmishes”, “frontier activities'^ “minor clashes”, 
“sniping”, “patrolling” — all this must go on.* These are in themselves a preparation 
for the offensive. 

With full confidence in the people and devotion to the cause, let us, then, march 
ahead. Let our steps be firm, our hearts resolute and our vision undimmed. The 
sun of the Indian freedom has already risen above the horizon. Let not the clouds 
of our own doubts and disputes, inaction and faithlessness, obscure that sun and 
drown us in our self-created darkness. 

In the end, comrades, I should like to say that it has made me inexpressibly 
happy and proud to be able once again to place my services at your disposal. In 
serving you, the last words of our leader, “do or die” shall be my guiding star, 
your co-operation my strength and your command my pleasure. 

Somewhere in India. 

B. JAI PBAKASH. 


APPENDIX X 
Mr, Gandhi* s last message 

Every man is free to go to the fullest length under Ahimsa by complete dead- 
lock, strikes and all other non-violent means. Satyagrahis should go out to die and 
not to live. It is only when individuals go out to seek and face death that the 
Nation will survive. Karenge Ya Marenge, (We shall do or die). 


APPENDIX XI 

i. Instructions from the ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE to the Provincial 
Congress Committees and others 

Our chief task is to keep^ up the enthusiasm witnessed in urban India on the 
day of the arrest of Gandhiii and other leaders and to organise it along positive 
lines and, at the same time, to work up rural India to a similar pitch of activity 
with a view to make the culminating point of our struggle simultaneous in all the 
country. The essential consideration is time. Not only that we have to show what 
we are worth within two or four weeks, for else, Gandhiji might resort to a fast, 
but that our rural and urban movements should be so coordinated and timed together 
that the Government may not already have crushed the one before the other is 
ready to meet with the same fate. 

Rural The village population should be encouraged to declare at public 

meetings and elsewhere that they are free and that the laws, taxation and police and 
other arrangements of a foreign government no longer bind them. The beginning 
of such meetings may be made in the smallest units, say a village, but the activity 
must soon develop to freedom and fraternity processions marching from one village 
to another. All this is intended to lead to the bigger meeting of any ten and twenty 
villages, where the declaration of freedom and unity is reiterated. Nevertheless 
this propagandist and agitational activity must be given a positive programme and 
definite direction, or else it will fizzle out. Such a positive direction cannot be 
one of no-rent or no-tax campaign except as agitation, for the month for rent col- 
lection is yet far off. Nor can it be merely of educative agitation in respect of food- 
shortage, currency inflation, price control and the like. All this must be done 
together with the declaration of freedom, in order to rouse the people. Once the 
people are roused, and even while they are roused, their energies must be given a 
definite task- In the present circumstances, this can be nothing else than the non- 
violent raids of thousands of people on the symbols and centres of British authority, 
the Thanas and the Tehsils. These must be put out of action. The police and 
other government servants should be invited, in the first instance, to accept the 
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authority of the people or, in their refusal to do so, should be dispossessed both of 
their weapons and their governmental positions. It is essential to remember (1) 
that such raids should take place in the best awakened and organised two or three 
Tehsils or any one district and care should be taken not to select such areas in 
which there is friction of any kind, (2) that not only must these raids be timed 
together in the same district but throughout the province, or, at least in the majority 
of the districts where the Congress message has reached best. The culminating point 
of these raids will be reached when the spontaneously awakened but organised 
energies of the people in their thousands raid the district headquarters. The 
government machinery will then not only be paralysed but shattered. Either at 
this moment, or in the process while this is taking place, a parallel authority of the 
people will be formed. This will be the beginning of the Free Indian {States. It 
is also necessary to remember that efibrts should be made to time together, as far 
as possible, the paralysis of the existing government machinery in all provinces. 
The climax of this paralysis should be designed to: reach in four weeks from now ; 
or a little earlier or a tittle later, There can of course be no rigidity. 

It is needless to say that between their declaration of Freedom and their 
attempt to put the existing administrative machinery out of action, the people must 
have completed their disobedience of all political and general laws of the government, 
with which we are in disagreement. They must, for instance, start manufacturing 
salt at their will, disobeying evacuation and other orders, refural to appear in law 
courts. 

Certain problems of (1) cadres to organise this work, (2) dislocation of govern- 
ment communications arise. This will be treated separately. Moreover all attempts 
at violence must be seriously discountenanced and this problem will be treated 
more tWoughly in an examination of our relations with government servants. 

The instructions in succession, therefore, are : — 

(1) Get everyone of our seven lakhs villages to organise meetings of declara- 
tion of freedom. 

(21 Organise freedom and fraternity marches from one village to another. 

(3) Disobey government authority and laws specially 1). I. R. and engage 
in positive activity such as formation of people’s executive and manufacture of salt 
and cessation of recruitment and war contributions. 

(4) Put Thanas and Tehsils and, later, district headquarters out of action 
through non-violence. 

(5) Arrange completion of this programme in four weeks or thereabout. 
We must, however, be alert and careful that we do not fall behind the temper 
of the people. 

Urban From reports obtained of happenings in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Allahabad, Calcutta and elsewhere on the day of Gandhiji’s arrest, and even later, 
it is obvious that the people are highly excited. I'he enormous crowd in Bhivaji 
Park where Gandhi ji was to have spoken stood over doj^en repeated attempts to 
tear-gas it. There have been hundreds of lathi charges and quite frequent 
firings. The people appear to stand all this well but extreme care should be taken 
(1) to maintain the spirit of resistance, (2) to further strengthen it so that, even in 
the event of firings, a determined band of men and women at any rate shouhl not 
run away. 

The instructions are as follows : — 

(1) To canalise the spontaneous outbursts of the people, an organised form 
should be given to it. An authoritative call for a general strike till Oandhiji and 
other leaders are back among us throughout the country is hereby given and in the 
first twenty cities of India effect should be to make it complete, 

(a) Colleges^ and Universities must close indefinitely till freedom is won 
and Gandhiji is back among iia. The striking students will (1) lead the demons- 
trative action in the towns or (2) go into the villages to further our four-week’s 
programme. 

(6) All general offices, such as whole-sale trade, banks and other establish- 
ments must close and their clerical personnel brought out Retail shops with the 
exception of foods and similar provisions must also be persuaded to close. 

(c) Stoppage of work in manufacturing industries such as textile and engi- 
neering should be completed in the course of the indefinite general strike and 
the workers brought out 

(2) Efforts should be made to reach the workers and clerical staff in the 
transport industry such as railways and docks and in the government agencies 
such as posts and telephones and radio and in the electricity producing and 
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distributing plants, while the general strike in other sphere is maturing. When 
the culminating point of the general strike is reached, say three or four weeks 
from now, the call to strike should be given to this other category of workers, 
and clerks. 

(3) Care should be taken to see that the climax of the movement both in 
rural and urban India is reached in four weeks from now. 

(4) Appropriate appeals should be made to every class of our population, 
workers in the manufacturing industries, workers in the transport and government 
concerns, clerical staff all round, students, retail dealers through leaflets issued 
daily, differing in tone and directions in consonance with our needs and the differing 
situation, and through meetings and processions in hundreds and thousands all 
over the town and bigger demonstrations wherever possible, reiterating the 
declaration of freedom. 

There is pre-eminently the problem of cadres, determined bands of men and 
women, who will lead our revolution, through its various stages of success. Appa- 
rently this is an enormous problem and we may flinch at the great task we have 
set before us and the inadequacy of our organisation. But nowhere was it more 
true than today that a revolution provides its own leadership. Moreover, the cadres 
are already there, if only we make use of them. In addition to the thousands of 
trained Congress workers who cannot all be clapped up in a day, nor even in a fort- 
night if they choose to work rather than to court arrest, there will be the hundreds 
of thousands of striking students, workers and clerks, particularly students. Upon 
these we can draw for our rural and urban work according to their talents and taste. 

There is also the problem of the technical work of our revolution. Two things 
must be borne in mind. (1) These activities should never be looked upon as in- 
dependent. They must in every event be subordinate to a mass action, (2) None 
of our activities should be such as to endanger human life, whether Indian or 
British, and warnings should always be issued* 

Again, how shall we infuse in our people the determination to face flrings and 
yet not to retaliate in kind. In the earlier stages, hundreds will have to be ready 
to die, but when that is done, the end will not be far off when considerable sections 
of the military and the police refuse to shoot or when, after the necessary non- 
violent strength is acquired, the people start disarming the government forces 
without killing the personnel. The organisation of non-violence is pre-eminently 
the question of a thousand or so self-chosen martyrs in all the country. 

In this connection appeals should bej made to the military and the police 
through leaflets and personal approaches and have encounters in the midst of an 
awkward situation. Indians among government forces should, in the first instance, 
be asked to regard themselves as free men and to refuse to admit to foreign 
authority and to come over to the Indian revolution. If they cannot do this, they 
should in the second instance be asked not to shoot their own defenceless people 
fighting for their freedom as much as thiSr own. Appeals not to shoot may also be 
addressed to British and American soldiers, although the emphasis here will not be 
a national freedom but on human freedom and peace all over the world. 

DO OB DIE 

We will die. Great Leader, but 

We will also do, 

We will free Gandhiji before he fasts. 

LONG LIVE THE FREE STATE OF INDIA. 

Duplicate and Distribute. 

II. — All India Congress Committed'. To Students 

At the A. I. 0. C. meeting in Bombay Gandhiji in his parting message to the 
nation issued an appeal to the students to take their rightful share in the struggle. 
The appeal was heard by the students of Bombay and we have no doubt it has also 
somehow reached the ears of students in other parts of the country. The struggle 
has started. The response of the nation on the very first day has been splendid. 
All classes of people threw themselves into the fight, butSnone perhaps took a braver 
and more glorious part than our student community. Most of the Congress leaders 
everywhere having been picked up, the students stepped into the gaps and assumed 
the leadership of the campaign. Our students are the rightful successors to our 
leaders behind the prison bars. We need intelligence, skill, judgment, earnestness 
and capacity for suffering among those whose privilege it will be to conduct the 
struggle and all these qualities our students possess. It is the task of the sl^udents 
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to keep the fires burning, to carry on and intensify the struggle, to reach the 
Congress message to all our countrymen -whether in urban and rural areas. Here 
is a bare outline of what they can do. 

(1) All students above sixteen should leave their schools, colleges and Univer- 
sities. They cannot carry on the studies and the Great Bevolution simultaneously. 
Colleges and Universities must close down by the students voluntarily withdrawing 
from them. Let them remember that the fight we are in is not a long drawn out 
agony. We are resolved to make it a short and swift revolution. We have there- 
fore to bring to it utter desperation born of the unconquerable will to DO OR DIE. 
If the students are possessed of this spirit they will infect the whole nation with it. 
They cannot have this revolutionary spirit unless they burn their boats, leave the 
colleges and fling themselves wholeheartedly into the fight. 

(2) Our fight will be waged on two fronts — Rural and Urban. The students 
have a decisive part to play on both the fronts. Complete paralysis of the adminis- 
trative* machinery in all its branches is the objective of the struggle. The forces of 
law and order which are being used to lathi charge and tear-gas people into sub- 
mission to be paralysed by all non-violent .means, the courts of law set up to 
administer laws made by the Imperialist Government to suppress our people to be 
rendered functionless, stoppage of work in manufacturing industries till our ^oal 
is reached. Communication, which to-day instead of being public utility services 
are used to throttle us to be put out of use without causing hurt to life, to give a 
few instances of what we need to do if our struggle is to succeed iu the contempla- 
ted period of time. It will be the task of students, as leaders of this struggle, to 
canalise the energy and enthusiasm of the people and divert it into fruitful channels. 
The revolutionary spirit must be kept up by all non-violent ways open 
to them. 

Ours is a vast country. The message of the Congress has to reach each: village 
and each hamlet. The rural India has to be roused into a spirit of open rebellion 
and who will do this if not the students. Such among them as are suited for this 
work should singly or in -parties visit the rural areas and deliver the message. Only 
the message has to be delivered and. explained and the people will do the rest. They 
have to be told that the British Raj is no more and they have to take steps to 
establish the Raj of the people. Let the people combine and take steps to 
establish the Raj of the people. Let the people combine and take the administration 
of the villages into their hands. This must inevitably involve disobedience of 
orders received from officials high or low. There shall be complete non-co-operation 
' with the alien administration. There must be utmost harmony and unity among 
the people if our revolution is to succeed in the minimum time. The disappearance 
of the existing apparatus of administration should synchronise with the establish- 
ment of our own Raj in each village and Tehsil. The Raj will have behind it the 
united will and strength of the people. ^ 

(3) We must remember that non-violence is the basis of our struggle. 
Activities which tend in the direction of violence should be discouraged. Disciplined 
non-violence on a mass scale will generate in us ever growing strength and power. 
Ror purely practical considerations non-violence should be adhered to even under 
circumstances of the gravest provocation. At all events care should be taken to 
avoid all danger to life. Violence is self-destructive. Nothing will be more 
conducive to the success of the struggle than that our people remain non-violent 
while violence rages round them. Acts of non-violenee, bravery, readiness to face 
death without retaliation disarm our opponents and win popular sympathy for our 
cause. The struggle is hardly two days old and yet we have reports of many 
soldiers and military officers resigning from the service. This is largely the outcome 
of the appeal that our voluntary sufiering without retaliation makes to them. It is 
heartening to note that our people have remained predominantly non-violent even 
iu the face of indecent and indiscriminate violence. They have endured the lathi 
charges and firings as non-violent soldiers are expected to do. 

f4) The Government has suppressed all existing channels of publicity. It is 
for the students to explore fresh avenues. They have skill and resourcefulness 
enough to reach all relevant news about the movement to the people. Let them 
organise an information bureau. The instructions that reach them from the A. L 
0. C. and other authoritative quarters should be broadcast to the people. They 
may print bulletins and leaflets of their own and distribute them in thousands 
among the people in the language or languages of the province as also in English. 
^ group of students should be especially appointed for the publicity work. 

(55 "While the work of preparing bulletins and leaflets is to be entrustsd to 
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one group of students, another group, a much larger one, should be charged with 
the work of distributing them among all classes of people. 

(6) We have to approach all classes of people, the labourers, mill-owners, the 
clerical personnel in the various services, the merchants, the petty traders, the 
police, the military and so on. Students have to maintain close and constant 
contacts with them. Their contacts with the police and the military can be 
especially useiul. There is a large and growing element in the police and military 

services which is friendly and sympathetic to the Congress. We have to plead 
with them, wherever we find them to play the part worthy of them in the Great 
Fight. A soldier’s duty is to protect the people and fight and if need be lay down Ms 
life for a good cause. It cannot be the duty of an Indian soldier to help in putting down 
his own people struggling for their birth-right of freedom. Our earnest pleadings 
coupled with the events that are happening from day to day cannot but have a 
salutary effect on the minds of our countrymen in the military and the police services. 
The American and other soldiers should also be approached. More about them 
separately. 

(7) Processions and meetings should form a daily feature of our struggle. In 
big towns meetings may be held in different localities on different days. Besides 
speeches .there should be a liberal distribution of printed literature among the 
audience. Initiative in organising meetings etc. should be taken by students. 

(8) Paper or metallic Badges beating suitable mottos such as "DO OR DIE” 
should be distributed in thousands among the people. 

(9) It is our firm hope and belief that the present struggle will bring us 
communal harmony. The three days of struggle have brought us abundant evidence 
of growing fraternisation among Hindus, Muslims, Christians. Sikhs and others. 
Ko where is this fraternisation more in evidence than among students. We see this 
in strikes, processions, meetings and other activities. Common suffering, common 
devotion to the cause of Liberty have abolished all communal distinctions. Let it 
be the proud privilege of a student to be the agent of a communal harmony. 
Students, Hindu, Muslim, Christian and others, should lay their heads together and 
find out ways and means of cementing the unity that is emerging out of the 
crucible of common suffering for a common cause. The message of unity should 
reach the man in the street through leaflets, slogans and appropriate cries. 

(10) Our struggle is thickening with each passing day. There can be no 
slackening, no relaxation of our work. There is going to be no going back on the 
decision the Congress has taken. If we live we live as free men in a free country 
else we die in the attempt. Gandhiji need not fast, need not make the supreme 
sacrifice if we all stand by him, and in one united mass assert the will to be free. 
A miracle will happen. What appears to be a formidable structure will collapse 
like a pack of cards in an incredibly short space of time. Let our students be the 
agents of this miracle. 

DO OR DIE 

WE WILL DIE, GREAT LEADER, BUT 
WE WILL ALSO DO 

WE WILL FREE GANDHIJI BEFORE HE FASTS 
LONG LIVE THE FREE STATE OF INDIA. 


APPENDIX XII 

Survey of the first jive months of '"Our Bevolutionf^ 

Extbaot from Bombay Congress Bulletin No. 132. dated 9th January 1943 

Looking Back : Our Revolution has now completed five months of its giant 
sweep, and is now in the sixth month. Five months of hard struggle, of toil, 
tears and blood, on a scale unparallelled in the history of our country. Five montha 
of mass-up-risings, of acts of individual bravery and fearlessness, of heinous acts of 
inhuman brutalities and atrocities on the part of the alien Imperialist agents, and 
five months sustained and cheerfully braved sufferings on the part of the large 
masses of our people* To-day on the memorable 9th, let us, for a while, pause and 
ponder over these months of our freedom-march, and analyse our failures and our 
achievements. 

Let us, at the very outset, admit that the Revolution has not been able to 
attain that pitch, that momentum, which we all expected it would. The march has 
been slower than expected. Thousands of our dear and valued comrades have laid 
down their lives, and many more thousands have suffered ard are suffering impri- 
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sonments and untold hardships. The gigantic and sweeping mass up-risings and mass 
demonstrations andjmass-attacks that we witnessed in the beginning of our struggle 
have slowed down “and subsided. The defiant temper that showed itself on the 
faces and the activities of our people in the earlier stages of our struggle is today, 
after a strenuous march, rather seasoned down to solid bitterness. We confess that 
while numerous centres of usurper administration have been attacked, and in many 
cases, destroyed, and the war on communications has been carried on with more or 
less sustained tempo, we have not been, as yet, able to paralyse the administration 
completely. The factories are still working and ]>rodncing war materials, and 
other factories which have been producing intellectual slaves are still active : The 
students have again lapsed into inactivity and drifted into the old rut. 

That is our debit side. These can be put as our failures. But what about the 
credit side ? What about our achievements ? 

The dynamics of our struggle do no allow us now to expect any swift results. 
Ours is going to be a sustained, even if long-drawn-out, struggle. Our achievements 
during these five mouths, however, give us a certain hope of ultimate success. 
If mass-demonstrations have ceased, we have gained immeasurably individual 
bravery and resoureefulness. The movement has gone underground, and is slowly 
atomising into strong and virile pockets. The earlier temf»o may not have been 
maintained. Yet the spirit of defiance and determination has spread and developed 
widely and intensely. In place of disorganised and scattered mass demonstrations, 
we have now strongly formed groups of brave and courageous and resourceful 
cardres, working day and night, planning and executing numerous and vaiied raids 
on the enemy. 

Together with this, the social and economic discontent upon which revolutions 
like ours are based and are being fostered, is coming into its own. The untold 
poverty, hunger and daily increasing food scarcity are rapidly rising to a pitch when 
all the revolting elements will join band and crash with a bang upon the usurper 
authority and, through chaos and confusion and through violent upheavals, lead 
the Revolution to a success and create a new and better world to live in. 


jail.] 


APPENDIX XIII 

**Six Commandments of Gandhi Baba^^ 

[Bapu’s (Mahatma Gandhi’s) message to the nation at the time of going to 

1. Look upon yourself as free. 

2. We are free to do anything so long as we remain within the limits of 
non-violence. 

3. Paralyse the administration of Government by means of complete hartals 
and other iion-violent means. 

4. A satyagrahi should join the struggle for dying and not in the hope of 
remaining alive. 

5. Xeep the nation alive even at the risk of death. 

(6) Do or die. 

(How should you put into execution this message ?) 

1. Do not acknowledge any power other than the pul)lie. 

2. Keep closed all factories, mills, colleges, schools and markets so long as 
full independence is not achieved. 

3. Maintain complete non -cooperation with Government. 

4. Destroy the administration of Government. 

5. Do picketting in Government offices and dislocate Government administra- 
tion by every means. 

6. Destroy tram, railway and motor sorvices. 

7. Destroy telegi’aph and telephone wires. 

8. Persuade policemen not to carry out Government's orders. 

0. Let the people take possession of college and school buildings and Govern- 
ment administration and keep them closed and in suspension if the 
British Government does not leave India, 

10. Violate all prohibitory orders of Government. 

11. Disseminate bv every possible means and in every corner the news of 

this open rebellion against Government (for example give publicity 
to this by writing on walls, by leaflets, by writing on the ground, by 
word of mouth or by distributing leaflets etc.). 
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For fche sake of God and your country make and distribute ten copies of this, 
•'LONG LIVE FREE INDIA”. 


APPENDIX XIV 

Extract from the “Harijan” hated August 23, 1942. 

Question Box, 

Permissible Items. 

Q, — What may be permitted for disorganising Government within the limit 
of non-violence ? 

A. — 1 can give my personal opinion only. In my opinion looting or burning 
of offices, banks, granaries etc. is not permissible. Dislocation of traffic communi- 
cations IS permissible in a non-violent manner without endangering life. The 
organisation of strikes is the best and if that can be accomplished it itself will 
be effective and sufficient. It will be non-violence without blemish. Gutting wires, 
removing rails, destroying small bridges cannot be objected to in a struggle like 
this, provided ample precautions are taken to safeguard life. If the Japanese were 
invading us, there can be no doubt that even on principle of non-violent self-defence, 
these would have to be carried out. The non-violent revolutionaries have to regard 
the British power in the same way as they {i.e. revolutionaries) would the Axis 
powers and carry out the same measures. 

APPENDIX XV 
Miscellaneous Congress pamphlets. 

In^uilab Bulletin No. I. 

Friends, We put before you the following few instructions : — 

♦ * ♦ ** * » 4e « ♦ ♦ * 

(4) To make complete deadlock possible all factories, mills, colleges, markets, 
etc. must remain closed till freedom is achieved. Instead of idling away their time 
students should form their own groups iu their localities to prevent their people 
from attending business offices. 

(5) Persuade Government officers and officials to disobey Government orders 
and give up their slavish jobs. 

(6) Completely paralyse communications and transport, dislocate tram and 
bus service, uproot ” telegraphic and telephonic post, dig up roads, cut railways, 
tear out motor and bus tyres and dislocate the Government machinery in every 
possible way. 

9ic ^ « 9|e He 41 4;4ci|C)|c4c9|e# 

Congress Bulletin No. 5 
Britishers^ ordered Anarchy 

The real fighters for India’s freedom and independence will never fight shy of 
the word “chaos” : rather they should invite it. That is going to overpower the 
present ordered anarchy carried on by the Britishers in the ugliest form for the last 
five days in all the cities and towns of India. Remember what Mahatmaji said 
on the 25th May last : — “I am convinced that we are living to-day in a state of 
ordered anarchy. This ordered disciplined anarchy should go and if as a result, 
there is a complete lawlessness in India, I would risk it and people will evolve real 
popular order out of chaos”. 

Every freedom-loving man and woman must follow this instruction' of Gandhiji 
to complete the task that he left unfinished. 

Anglo-American Third Front in India 

The most virulent form of violence is being used by the combined Anglo- 
American forces and this must be met by all available means including violence 
wherever necessary. 

Mass murder all over India 

The India Office in London says that our movement has not affected the masses. 
Since the first phase of demonstration against the British offensive in cities is now 
over it is incumbent on the townsmen, villagers, factory and land-workers to 
organise wholesale strikes, stop payment of taxes and revenue, withdraw money 
from Postal Savings Banks, take possession of post offices, tahsil headquarters, 
thanas and chowkies, picket recruiting centres, persuade military and policemen 

30 
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not to use athies, j^uus and bayonets against their Indian brothers and sisters and 
if and when such command comes from the top they should use the same weapons 
against their masters for unjust and inhuman Older. Thus. this task should be carried 
on relentlessly for some time and open the road for the Indian armies, who had 
gone out of India to fight for British but now allies of other powers, to come back 
to India and join vour struggle- 

Remember that as a protest against; the British firing on Indians since 9th 
August the arrest of nation list leaders and patriotic workers here, one Indian Army 
in Egypt and another in North Africa have refused to tiglit for the British and their 
officers ands ranks have been mercilessly shot as rebels. Another Regiment of 
Indian Army in North Africa has revolted and as a lesult, 20 per cent have been 
shot dead and the rest made prisoners. 

International Affairs 

Look to the battle of Bolomon Island. Ja!>aa has had the upper hand there 
as elsewhere; yet false news is given that Japan is being defeated. On the other hand 
the whole of the Pacific is controlled by. the superior Jap Naval Force. America 
is provoking Great Britain to launch offensive everywhere, so that it gets crushed as 
Britain provoked all the countries only to be crushed* 

Marshall Timoshenko hgs now given up the hopes of saving the CaueasuB ; 
he is concentrating all energies and forces towards the Stalingrad front which is in 
a very precarious position. It is only a matter of a few weeks for the German drive 
towards the borders of Iran* 

The British Premier Mr. Churchill is away from London — hut where and why ? 

The treacherous role played by Mr, Harris, British Vice-Consul at Ishpahan 
has been avenged by the Persian Patriots. They believe in slof^an of “xXsia for 
Asiatics” and therefore they greet each other with the abbreviated expression 
“Afa”* Similarly, those Indians who think and act in terms of “India for Indians” 
propose their greeting terms as *Tfi”- 

The United Nations profess to fight for freedom and democrat*, y but yet none 
of them has yet condemned the British atrocity and brutal massacre of Indians in 
the last few days, while all the countries forming the Axis Power and other neutral 
countries have been sending every day their sympathies with us and condemning 
gangsterism of Britishers. 

Japan has consistently and persistently pronounced that she has no interest 
nor lust for conquest of India except that the Britishers are driven oat and India 
becomes free at once. 

The Indian soldiers including those of the Mysore, Baroda, Kapurthala, Nizam 
States who are now free in Ja{>an and German occupied countrioa or even, in Free 
States of Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Batavia, ett% are sending their greetings to 
their Indian brothers with assurances that they would come back soon to liberate 
India. Once the struggle ban begun it must be carried on vigorously Bunultaneously 
all over India till Gandhiji’s Birthday — 2nd Octobor next. 

Bombay Congress Bulletin daied 11 th August 

* ■¥ si« * 

TO SOLDIERH. Let us appeal to the soldiers and the police in our country 
to refuse to act as the repressive arm of the law. For this organisation and con- 
tinnod effort is necessary* Tiie will of the people is with us Let us get down to 
our workers and tell them that they must refuse to supply with their labours the 
requirements of an unjust government. Actual organisation of their relief is 
another heavy task. Detennination to strike work cannot succeed without adequate 
food for those who come out. Let us collect food and aid for the workers so that a 
a general strike of a long enough duration may succeed* 

It is the legitimate duty of a people to end tyranny and thwart its opponents 
by the organised strength of its will. Let us exercise our will and-- 

1. Befuee ail co-operation to the Government. 

2* Deny the use of communication to troop movemants or troop supplies* 

3. Befuse to obey their unjust laws. 

4. Refuse to work in war factories. 

5- Befuse to help the government in reprcHsiog our own people. 

Bemember that our five hundred people have been shot dead and five times as 
many wounded all over India during the week after GandhijPs arrest. Nearly 
thirty thousand men and women have been thrown into prisons during the first 
week of the, struggle for freedom but the spirit of the people is undannt^. 
GO’Vernment is eongrafcnkting: itMlf already but .he laughs best who laughs last 
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The fire within and underneath will express itself in some days. Each one of you 
help in this expression. Non-cooperate with the industrial economic and legal 
machine of the Government. Stay away from your jobs. 

The finger of our brave martyr is pointed at you. Shall it be one of accusa- 
tion or praise ? 

Leaflet entitled ^^Workera of India‘S issued in the name of the A* L 0* Oflice 

Gandhiji has called upon every Indian to declare himself or herself as a citizen 
of free India. This declaration implies that we refuse to obey British laws or 
accept British authority. The process of smashing British authority has already 
begun with the beginning of Indian Revolution, 

* * * * ♦ * * 

Workers have always been in the forefront of Revolutions and you must lead 
the Indian Revolution. You have already shown your determination by walking 
out of your factories which were today mostly doing jobs for the British Govern- 
ment you have begun to overthrow. Keep out of these factories till British power 
is smashed and becomes a thing of the past. Bring out your comrades who are 
still inside the few factories. You will not have to keep out long and the factories 
you go back to will not be the monuments of exploitation that they are for with 
British rule must end. 

The resolution of the Working Committee dated 14th July which was subse- 
quently reiterated by the Bombay A. I. O. 0. states, “Only after the end of British 
authority will the realisation come home that princes, jagirdars, zamindars and 
propertied and monied classes drive their wealth and property from workers in the 
fields and factories and elsewhere to whom essentially power and authority must 
belong.’^ It is in your hands to make this possible by sweeping away British 
authority and exploitation at one stroke. 

You have all over the country faced lathies and bullets and you are facing 
them today as brave men and women. Nothing worth while is achieved without 
the necessary saciifice. 

In addition to the stoppage of work you have to see that communications in 
any shape or form must stop, the foreign army must be immobilised so that it 
can have no power to strike you and your countrymen. 

Every article which this army and the British authority needs must also be 
cut off. We did not invite them here. Let them feed and clothe themselves as 
best they can. 

Start organising yourselves in your street and moholla committee so that you 
protect yourselves against the attempt by the police and the military to re-estab- 
lish British authority. 

You know that Gandhiji asked you to rebel because Japanese are knocking 
at your doors and perhaps Germans might be doing so in the near future. The 
British Government has proved itself incapable in Malaya, and Burma to protect 
those people. They are no more capable of protecting you. The people want the 
power to organise themselves for defence for the British and other foreign aimies 
if defeated will run with their tails between their legs. You will have to live in 
this country and you do not want to exchange masters but be masters in your own 
country. The right and ability to defend our country can only be effective after 
we have the power to do so, a power the British have withheld from us because 
in spite of their tall talk of democracy they want to hold India in bondage. 

Bulletin No. 6 — War of Independence 
Devilish Slaughter 

The devilish slaughtering by the British Army and Police is going on still 
more ruthlessly. In addition to the place mentioned in our previous bulletin, the 
firing was resorted to on the unarmed people at Madura, Sangli, Benares, Gorakpur 
and several other places. Further brutal attacks with tear gas, batons, lathies, 
guns, bayonets and bombs etc., are made freely while the defensive weapons of 
our soldiers are only stones and soda water bottles. The casualties so far being 
700 killed and about 7,000 wounded ; about 4,500 people have already been made 
prisoners of war by the British while the number of such prisoners in Bombay 
alone is in the neighbourhood of 1,000. 

No Negotiation — Fight on 

Those who talk of negotiation and compromise even at this stage, are doing 
greater harm than good to the cause of the country. The Government has first 
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started the offensive and ours is only defensive* This fight we must .carry on to 
victorious conclusion. “Victory or Death’* is our determination. 

War Programme 

This programme has already been given to the country and we dealt with 
items in our previous bulletins. While reiterating the same we now ask you to 
include the following items as well and they should be worked out accoiding to 
the suitability of different places and capacity of the soldiers of freedom — 

1. Boycott of all English goods. 

2. Boycott all British firms and shops. 

3. Social boycott of persons who help the British in any shape or manner. 

4. formation of Guerilla Bands to give surprise attacks on the Tommies. 

5. Prevention of personal harm or physical injury of the public. 

6. Symbols of slavery like the British monuments, statues are to be demo- 
lished and destroyed 

7. Slow and inefficient work by clerks and ministerial staff in the offices 
of Government and British and American Firms. 

8. Wholesale strike in mills and factories concerning textile and engineering. 

9. Britishers’ cooks are to be organised to cook bad food for their masters. . 

10* Formation of barricades in streets to prevent police and military attacks. 

11. Defiance of all laws. 

12. Prevention of all courts functioning. 

13. Non-payment of all kinds of taxes whenever possible. 

14. Stopping of all trains carrying troops and war materials. 

Bulletin No. 7 — War of Independence. 

the soldiers of the our National Militia have been so far successful 

in dislocating all the railway traffic, telephone and telegraphic communications 
almost all over India. The notable success in this direction is in Bengal which 
the Government had admitted. 

Workers Task 

This movement has opened up the greatest opportunity for the industrial 
workers to fight for their salvation. So long as they were fighting only on economic 
grounds and had their piecemeal settlement. But now let them secure the political 
freedom and take rein in their hands. For this they must strive every nerve to 
sabotage the supply of war materials to Biitiah. This they can and should do 
by stopping work in all mills and factories specially of textile and engineering. 
They should leave their work immediately, leave the cities and go to their native 
places and take up the whole programme to work out in the interior. Those who 
remain in and around the cities should picket vigorouely all the places including 
transport services, create all kinds of harassment to the civil, police and military 
of the Britishers, 

The self-respecting citizens, youths and students would retaliate the insulting 
and most humiliating expressions ot the Britishers when ihtfy call our soldiers of the 
National Militia as ' moim”, “hooligans” ‘ rowdy elements” etc. 

Regular bands of youths and students should bo orgaidscd to approach the 
mothers, sisters, and wives of those Indians who are now woikingin the Tolice and 
Military and make them persuade their relatives to revolt against their masters and 
win freedom for their own motherland. As a matter of fact, within these ten days 
our own Indian brethien have shut our brilliant brothers and molested our sisters. 
If they do not stop this behaviour, they will be suitably dealt with for which the 
mothers and sisters of such police and military men should be warned before hand. 

Bonfire of English 0oods 

There should be organised raids on shops dealing with English goods and 
asked to stop selling such goods. If they refuse to do so, there should be bon-fires 
of such goods in front of those shops. 

Picketing of PJnglisk and American Banks 

The Bank clerks of such banks should ask all depositors to withdraw their 
money, destroy such records as are useful to the English Directors and the Bank 
itself. Students and workers should raid such banks as well, but before it is done 
the depositors should be asked to withdraw their money from all English and 
American banks* 
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“Victory or Death** — Must be our Answer 
Do or Die — Mahatma’s Command. 

INQUILAB ZINDABAD. AZAD HIND ZINDABAD. 

Leaflet entitled “Free State of India Gazettee”, dated 18th August 1942. 

* 4; 9); at: ]|: 

V 

In order to shorten the struggle against the foreign authority it is very 
necessary among other things to starve it of vital supplies. Your Association is 
concerned with one such vital supply and it gladdened our hearts to see that there 
was practically a complete stoppage of work in 'j’extile Mills. It helped us in two 
ways, stopping supplies to the British and releasing large man-power to assist in 
the task of smashing BrUish authority. 


The Ail India Congress Committee 

Bombay^ — 7th. August to 9th. August 1942 

Manlana Azad’s Speech 

The first sitting of the All-India Congress Committee commenced at 2-45 p.m. 
on the 7th, August 1942 in a spacious and beautifully decorated pandal on the 
Gowalia Tank Maidan, Bombay, Nearly 250 members of the A. I. 0. C. and 10^000 
visitors were present. 

The proceedings began with the singing of the Vande Matai'am by Desh 
Sevikas. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been read by the Secretary, 
Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad, the President addressed the House. 

Explaining the full meaning of the resolution coming up before the committee, 
the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad^ in the couise of a hundred 
minutes speech, said : 

‘'What this resolution says is this : — Let us not depend upon promises. Let 
us have a declaration of Indian Independence forthwith and we, on our part, shall 
immediately enter into a Treaty of Alliance with the United Nations for the sole 
purpose of fighting and winning this war’’. 

Maulana Azad added : “This is the crux of our demand and there is no need 
unnecessarily to cloud the issue by raising fears of anarchy and chaos. If the British 
Government is earnest about this and true to its professions regarding India’s 
freedom, this can be done immediately. This is what we are asking the United 
Nations to do and I proclaim fiom this platform that the newly freed India will 
wholeheartedly be with the United Nations in the fight against all aggression.” 

Referring to Sir Stajfford Cripps^ latest statement, Maulana Azad said 
that it was absurd to suggest that “we want anarchy and complete absence of 
government in this country. What we want is a change of administration. It is 
also wrong to any that we want the British and American armies to leave India. 
Mahatma Gandhi has explained this times without number. The slogan ‘Quit 
India’, means nothing more and nothing less than the complete transfer of 
power to Indian hand.” 

Maulana Azad explained at length the Working Committee’s Wardha 
resolution as well as the recent resolution reiterating the Congress demand 
afresh, and said, “Whatever we have to do on both sides let us do it now*” 
“Decision Impelled by Necessity” 

Opening the proceedings, Maulana Azad referred to the Allahabad session of 
the A. 1. 0. O. and said that the decision :tak€n then was impelled by necessity. They 
might forget everything but they could not forget the decision taken then. 
On the failure of the Oripps Mission, the only course open to them was to 
take the decision reached at Allahabad, namely, that for the effective defence 
of the country against foreign aggiessioii the only course was to have the reins 
of Government in Indian hands. When a nation was denied such authority it 
could not effectively resist foreign aggresssion. 

The menace of aggiession to India was ever -in creasing and the danger which 
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was only a distant one a few months a£i,o was fast approacliing: them. Ta the face 
of such danger it would bo a calamity to allow the people to remain sullen and 
down-hearted. The Congress wanted to see that every Indian youth took part in 
resisting aggression. If the i»eople of I»idia were indifferent and sullen the 
responsibility was not that of the Congress bub that of the British Government. 
Appeals during the Inst three years to set up a National Government in India had 
been rejected by the British Government. 

If events had been allowed by the British to take a different shape, Indiana 
would have been whole-heartedly engaged in the war. _ The British attitude was one 
of not allowing Indians an opportunity to put their heart into the war in the 
service of humanity. 

In the circumstances, said Maulana Azad, there wore two alternatives before 
the country. The first was to wait for events that might happen. The second 
was to act and save the country from the threatened invasion. In order to instil 
enthusiasm into the people, they must be made to feel that inp participating in the 
war they would be defending their own hearths and homos. One could not expect 
them to fight with sincerity unless they were sure that they were fighting for the 
protection of their own freedom. 

Febkbom ahd thb Wae Effort 

The Congress, Maulana Azad emphasised, had already declared that its 
sympathies were with the Democracies, but there was no other way of saving India 
than by bringing about a political change in the country. With the imminence of 
the danger from Japan it w«s no longer so much a question of Indians freedom 
but of India’s protection. The fundamental test of the Congress demand, if it was 
granted, was whether it would hamper the effective prosecution of the war. With 
all the responsibility which rested on him as Congress President, he had not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that freedom would mean a new life in their war 
effort and the change would not endanger the cause of the United Nations. It 
must ne<*es8arily help the cause and the purpose of the war. It had to be 
remembered that what they wanted was that the reins of Government should be in 
Indian hands. They did not demand the withdrawal of the Allied fon^es, although 
Independence would entitle India to demand the withdrawal of such fon‘es also 
from the country. But they did realise that such a demand was not practktable. 
They wanted the successful termination of the war in favour of the Democracies. 

Demand Foe a Political Change 

If conditions were different they would nob have hesitated to demand the 
complete withdrawal of the Bricish fi*om India, even if it meant exposing the 
country to the dangers of anarchy and civil war. The demand which was being 
put forward for a political change in the country was not of such a nature as to 
upset civil administration and law and order. They wanted a change which would 
help the prosecution of the war and not bring about chaos. If fairplay and 
justice prevailed, the British Government and tluur AHiea would not find their 
demand such as would bring about chaos and disorder in the country. It was 
sheer travesty to interprt?t the Ctiugress Demand in the manner interpreted by 
Sir Stafford Cnpps. 

The Congress PnBident explained that the ‘‘Quit India” demand did not 
mean the physhial removal of all the BritishcrH from India. It only meant the 
transfer of political power to Indian hands, After the demand had been originally 
made by Oandhiji both PamUt Nehru and himself went to Waniha to discuss the 
matter with Gandhiji who made it clear to them that it only meant the transfer 
of power. 

*‘No Time Foe TiuiEA'rs Da Peomibbs” 

Continuing Mr. Azad said that events had reaiihed such a pass tliat there 
was BO time either for threats or for promises. They must face facts reasonably 
and act instantly. The <?on gross did not want promises nor did they ‘Want to 
make promises. The need of tlie hour was action and action right now on the 
part of the Congress as well as the British Government Let the British Govern- 
ment sign India’s Independence and simultaneously, ‘‘we will sign our agreement 
with the United Nations to fight along with them against all aggressors.” He 
could Bay with all the emphasis at his command and speaking with the respoti- 
Bibdity attached to the Congress Presidentship that they would be prepared to sign 
such an agreement. But were the intentions of the British Government honest f 
Were they willing to grant the Independ^oe of India f 
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Ooneluding, Mr, Azad said the zero hour was fast approaching. They were 
making a final appeal to the British and to the United Nations and it was the 
duty of the latter to accept it if their eyes were not blind and their ears were not 
deaf. 

• Mahatma Ga?idM then addressed the meeting (see paste.) 

Mr. Nehra moves resolution 

Following Mahatma Gandhi’s speech, Pandit Jawharlal Mehru^ who moved the 
resolution, said that ^he conception of the resolution was not narrow nationalism but 
it had an international background. The arguments for the resolution had already been 
sufficiently before^the public, fle was sure that the bona fides of the resolution had 
been fully understood bv all friends. The resolution was in no sense a challenge 
to anyone. If the British Government accepted tlie proposal it would change the 
position for the better, both internal and international, from every point of view. 
The position of China would be improved. He was convinced that whatever change 
might come about m India it must be for the better. 'The A. I 0. 0. knew that 
Mahatma Gandhi had agreed that British and othiw foreign armed forces stationed 
in India might continue. This, he maintained, was in order not to allow the 
Japanese come in. 

Beitish Attitude Condemned 

Beferring to the opposition to the Congress demand both in England and in 
America, Mr. Nehru expressed surprise how intelligent people there could have 
misunderstood the Congress stand unless, of course, they deliberately chose to 
misunderstand it. He had regretfully come to the conclusion that not only the 
British Government but to some extent other Governments as well were following 
the British line of thought towards ludia. 'Fo-day the British Governmeut was 
opposed to the Indian national movement for freedom. He was convinced that the 
British Government could never really think in terms of advancing the freedom 
of India unless, of course, the entire character of the present British Government 
was changed. He was not personally concerned with those changes he mentioned, 
but he was for cutting away from that Government and that co\intry. It was not 
for him to advise the British people what Government they should have. 

Blackmail Charge Absurd 

There was a great deal of criticism in America, too, about what India wanted. 
“We are accused”, he said, “by some newspapers that we are blackmailing. It is a 
curious charge for a people to make who themselves had for generations carried 
on a struggle for freedom. If by demanding freedom we are called blackmailers 
then surely our understauding of the English language has been wrong. Whatever 
may happen in Whitehall it is not going to stop us from working for Independence. 
We live for it and will die for it. I do not want to say anything at the present 
moment which might add to the feeling of bittern<=‘8s that exists everywhere. I 
know that this war — and this is one of the worst effects of the war— has produced 
great emotional reactions in people’s minds which make it very difficult for people 
to think straight and not to think in terms of violent hatred. 

“Unparalleled Example Of iNEFFicrENoy” 

“Nobody in Whitehall can think straigt, I suppose. There is falsity every- 
where. You listen to the radios, London, Berlin or to Tokyo. One does not know 
which is the truth. I am prepared to make many allowances for the emotional 
background in England and in America, I do not really mind if people get angry. 
But I am sorry for the people in England and in America who have a perverted 
way of looking at ,the Indian question. They are so wrong that they would land 
themselves in difficulty. After all, think just what would be the course of history, 
particularly that of Britain, if she had done the right thing by India in the last 
two years. If Britain had done rightly, the entire history of the war would have 
been different. England has stuck to her Imperialism and Empire. The fact is 
patent to me that the British Government and for certain the Government of India 
think the Indian National Congress to be Enemy Number One. If the Government 
of India is going to treat the people of India like this, then, we know, how to treat 
them. We have seen in the last few months an unparalleled example of this 
inefficiency and iucompetency of this Government. The system is a rotten one. I 
do not want to associate myself with the creaking shaking machinery that the 
Government of India is. As for the so-called National War Front there is neither 
iie nation nor the war nor any front in it. All that this Front is now doing ia 
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opposing tlie Congress. I certainly do not mind that. The whole Government of 
India ifT built that way. The only occasion when it does function effectively and 
efficiently is when overnight it starts rounding up large numbers of people. One of 
these days some such efficient functioning will reappear against Congressmen. 

Ameuioan Attitude to asia must change 


“It is a curious tangle that wo are in. It is not going to be untangled by shouting 
or by the approaches of the British Government. If I may, with all respect, suggest 
to the great people of Ameri(*.a they have all gone wrong in regard to India, to 
China and to the whole of Asia. You (America^ have looked upon India as an 
appendage of Britain and Asia as the dependents of Europe anil America. Some 
of you have thou^dit in terms of benevolence towards these countries, but always 
with that \amt“of racial superiority. You have considered yourself, with your 
inventions of the Machine Age, to be infinitely better than us and that we are a 
benighted ba'*kward people. But the people of Asia do not propose to be treated in 
that manner any longer. Asia is the mother continent of the worlcl and India and 
Ohina constitute the real mother country of the world. What is the good of a 
people simply because they have some very great material achievements, when they 
have forgotten and are not learning the very essonce and art of living? Ihey have 
built and are building better motor cars. ‘I his is a Machine Age. But we will 
also learn to built machines— better machines. The Americans have forgotten the 
ma^mificent achievements of China and India. It is China and India, with the 
experience of ages who have learned the art of living decently without merely the 
material achievements of such living. ^ i i r 

Oondemning British rule in India, Pt. Nehru deplored the poverty of the 
country. ‘T hate poverty. My grievance against the^ British is that they hpe 
made Indians miserable, poverty-stricken wrecks of humanity. We are now taking 
a step from which there will be no going batik. If there is goodwill on the other 
side then everything would be all right and the whole course of the war and the 
future of the world will be changed. The change would be not merely positive 
but in the material sense also. But that is not to be. There might be some 
difficulty. It is my conviction that this (the resolution) is the only effective way 
in which we can help China and Russia and I know how terrible is the position 
there, Britain and America must change their whole conception of the war. It is 
no good looking at Asia as a side-show. Asia is the seat of the war and it is 
Asia that is going to determinu the final result of the war. Therefore, I want to 
prepare to-day, even at some risk and peril, that the final result of the war should 
be the riglit kind of rcBult. We must go forward even though it involves certain 
perils which face that step. I siiould like my friends, who do not agree with this 
resolution or who do not try to understaml it, to respect our hontiMsa. People 
should realise that if there is any trouble in India, it is we who would suffer. If 
there is iiitornal trouble or an e.xtennU invasion by Japan, it is we who would 
suffer. England miglit bo distantly affected but we will have to die immediately. 
The problem of meeting aggression alfccts us deo{)ly. How can L after seeing 
the incompetence of the Government, trust them ? Their whole attitude is one of 
retirement] We want to bo valiant fighters. It is not a narrow nationalist 
resolution. I am proud of Indian nationalism because it is broad-based and has 
an international back-ground.’’ . 


*‘A Fight to the Finish” 


Earlier in his speech. Mr. Nehru emphasised that the movement contemplated 
was not for merely achieving national emls but for achieving world freedom. The 
Congress was plunging into a stormy ocean and it would emerge either with a 
Free India or go down- Unlike in tlie past, it was not going to be a movement 
for a few days, to be suspemled and talked over. It was going to be a fight to 
the finish. The Congress had now burnt its boats and was about to embark on a 
desperate campaign. He could never persuade himself to work with a Government 
which hatl neither vision nor intelligence. Nor would he remain a passive spectator 
ol the great happenings that were taking place in the world* U appeared to him, 
perhaps, he would live in eternal opposition to the Axis Powers. He repudiated 
the suggestion that the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi were bargaining and 
haggling. In moments of excitement people were prone to say certain things, but 
they should not be dubbed as bargaining* Mr. Nehru asked how by granting 
India’s Independence, the war efforts of the United Nations would be hampered or 
that chaos and anarchy would follow in India* The resolution, he assarted, did 
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not give out even one-tenth of the real feelings of Indians towards the British 
Government. 

Sardar Patel Seconds Hesoliitioii 

Seconding the resolution, Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel pointed out that in the 
last^ few days since they passed the resolution in the Working Committee, the 
outside world had suddenly developed an enormous interest in India, They were 
now getting more publicity than they could ever get all these years even by 
spending money. They were now getting advice freely from those whom they had 
no concern and who had evinced no interest in India so long. Some were giving 
advice, some were threatening, and some, who professed to be friends of India, were 
declaring that their action would not be in Indians good. But he did not want 
to give any answer to any of these criticism and advice for the simple reason 
that whatever answer he could give them would not reach them. The normal 
channels of publicity that were available were not in their control and were not 
open to them. Only such things as were palatable to the Government were allowed 
to go out of India. 

“Make it a People’s Wak for India” 

Sardar Patel declared that if America and England were still thinking that 
they could fight their enemies from India without the co-operation of four 
hundred millions of people, they were foolish. It must dawn on the people that 
this war was a people’s war and they should fight for their country and their 
freedom. As long as this feeling was non-existent no amount of propaganda 
through the news-papers and the radio could rouse the people to a supreme effort. 

For three years, the Congress was scrupulously adhering to their policy of 
non-embarrassment and did nothing, even under provocation. But this attitude 
was not appreciated and Britain thought that conditions would remain the same 
throughout. Now the enemy was at their door aad they could not risk being idle 
any longer. 

Britain’s Unwillingness to Transfer Power 

Referring to the question of transfer of power to Indians, Sardar Patel declar- 
ed that whenever the British Government were talking about transfer of Power, 
they were never sincere in their professions. In India they pointed the Muslim 
League and asked to whom they should transfer power. But they never asked tae 
same question of Bnrma. They were calling, in their radio broadcasts and news- 
papers, the Government established by Japan in Burma as a Puppet Govern meat, 
But he asked what sort of a Government was it they had at -Delhi now. So far 
as India was concerned, even the so-called friends of India in England like Mr. 
Attlee were talking the same language as Mr. Churchill. He declared that Britain 
was interested in defending India only for the purpose of making India safe for 
future generations of Britons, In Russia, it was a people’s war ; in China it was 
a people’s war who were not fighting for their freedom, but for preserving it. 
But he asked, if India was not for Indians, how could they make it a people’s war. 

They were calling this a war for Democracy, Sardar Patel went on. The 
Congress had given three years to Britain to make that principle apply to India. 
When Mr. Churchill declared that the future of India was purely a British 
question and it had already been decided by the British Government, no American, 
who professed sympathy now for India, would raise a protest against this decla- 
ration. 

"Cannot trust Japanese” 

At the same time Sardar Patel warned his audience against going to the 
other extreme and putting any faith in the professions of Japan about their 
good intentions regarding India. From her acts in Manchuria, China and elsewhere 
it was clear that Japan was following the same ambition of empire-building as 
England and even outdoing her in it. India could have no trust in Japanese 
declarations. 

Referring to the recent statement in the House of Mr. Amery regarding the 
transfer of power to Indians, Sardar Patel declared that the British need not worry 
about to whom to transfer power. Let her transfer the power to the Muslim League, 
the Hindu Mahasabha, to any Indian, so long as they gave up their control over 
India. There were some people in India, said Sardar Patel, who still thought that 
there would be some compromise between the Government and the Congress. He 
wanted to disabuse,,them of any such delusion. There was no more hope of any 
#et.tjiement with Britain. An opportunity was given to the people now to fight for 

51 
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their own Independence as the Russians and the Chinese and many otlier nations 
were doing now elsewhere. They should not miss that opportunity *, sufh an oppor- 
tunity might not come again* 

Scope of Peo posed Movement 

Mr. Patel warned the people that the fight that was hoCore them was going 
to be a tough one and as Mahatma Gandhi bad emphasised, should be short and 
swift. Without wishing to go into details, he told them that it would not be this 
time the lail-going type of movement.. This time it would not happen that they 
would remain in jail for a year or two and cease to think about what was hap- 
pening outside. Their object was to free India before the Japs came here and to 
fight them if they did. The movement would not be confined to Congressmen only; 
it would take in all men who called themselves Indians. It would also include all 
items of non-violent resistance already sanctioned by the Congress and probably some 
more. 

M. Candhi Explains Stand 

After Mct-ulana Abut Kalam A:iad had spoken, Mahalma Gandhi addressed 
the session. He said : ^ ^ 

“Before you discuss the Kesolntion, let me place before yon one or two things. I 
want you to understand two things very clearly and to consider them from the same 
point of view from which I am placing them before you. I ask you to consider it 
from ifiy point of view^ because, if yon approve of it, you will be enjoined to carry 
out all I say. It will be a great rcsponsibiliky. 'There are people who ask me 
whether I am the same man that 1 was in 1020 or whether there has been any 
change in me. You are right in asking that, question. 1 may tell you that I am 
the same man to-day that I was in 1920. 

“The only difference is that I am much stronger in certain thirurs now than 
what I was in 1920. I may explain it by pointing out. that a man goes about 
heavily clothed in winter. But the same man may be found without mucii clothing 
in summer. This outward change does not make any difference in the man. There 
are people who may say that I say one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow. 
But I must tell you that there is no change in me. T stick to the prinei}de of non- 
violence as I did before. If you are tired of it then you need not come with me. 

“It is not necessary or incumbent upon you to pass this Resolution. If you 
want Swaraj and independence and if you feel that what T.])laee before you is a 
good thing and right thing, then only accept it. If is only that way you can give 
complete support. If you do not do that, 1 am afraid you will have to rue what 
you do. There is not mutdi harm if a man does a wrong thing and repents, but in 
the present case you will be putting the country also in danger. If you do not 
believe fully in what I say, then I will request yon not to accept it but to leave it 
But if you accept it and do not understand mo i^roperly then iln re is bound to be 
friction between us, although it. may be of a friendly nature. 

“Another point I want to impress upon you is your great responsibility. Mem- 
bers of the A. I. C. 0. arc like members of a l^arliament. The Congress represents 
the whole of India. The Congress, from its very irp*eption, has not been of any 
particular groove or any particular colour or caste or of any particular province. It 
has claimed, ever since its birth, to represent the whole nation, and on your behalf, 
I have made the claim that you represent not only the registered members of the 
Congress but the entire natiotd’ 

POSraON OF THE STATES 

^'^0 Princes, Mahatma Gandhi stated that they were the creation 
of the British Power. “''Their number may he 6(X) or more. They are created by the 
ruling power, as yon know, to create ditterences between Indian India and British 
^*^^*?* Jtmay be true that there are differences in the conditions obtaining in British 
and Indian India but according to the peo})Ie of the States there is no difference as 
such. Ihe Congress claims to represent them as well. The policy which the Con- 
gress adopted towards the States was drawn up at my instance. There have been 
some changes but the basis remains the same. Whatever the Princes may say their 
people will acclaim that we have been asking for the very thing that they want. If 
we carry on this struggle in the way I want it, the Princes will get more through 
It man they can ever expect. I have met some Princes and they have stated their 
helplessness by saying that we are more free than they are because they can be re- 
moved by the Paramount FowerJ' 

Proceeding Gandhiji said : *T will again remind you that you should accept 
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the resolution only if you approve of it from your heart because if you do not do 
that you will expose both you and me to danger. That is the warning I want to 
give you. I did not, in the past, have before me the material I have ready to-day, 
God has given me an opportunity, and if I do not have it, I will be a fool. Not 
only will I lose myself, but I will be throwing away that great jewel of non-violence 
that God has placed in my hands. 

'Tkeedom to Construct” 

‘T will not take up much of your time because if you accept the resolution 
then I will have to address you again, but even then, I will not take more than 
an hour of your time. What I want you to understand clearly is the way you 
have to tread and the man with whom you have to travel. There are people who 
say that I am meant for destruction and that I do not know how to construct a 
thing. The reason is that I do not get an opportuhity to construct. If I were 
given an opportunity I would certainly welcome it and I hope to show what can 
be done. I am accused of demolishing things. If you understand it properly, 
when freedom comes we can reconstruct what has been demolished. You must 
have from the beginning that confidence in yourself. We had an opportunity of 
running the Government at least in seven provinces. We did put in good work 
which was praised even by the British Government. Your work will not finish 
with the attainment of freedom. You will continue to be lasears, of course, in a 
non-violent way. Militarists, as soon as they get power, become dictators. There 
is no place for such dictators in our scheme of things. 

“Our object is to achieve Independence and whoever can take up the reins 
may do so. It may be that you decide to place it in the hands of the Parsis. You 
should not say, why should the Parsis be entrusted with power ? It may be that 
power may be given to those whose names have never been heard in the Congress. 
It will be for the x>eople to decide. You should not feel that the majority of those 
who fought for it were Hindus and the number of Muslims and Parsis in the fight 
was small. The entire atmosphere will change when we get Independence.” 

“There axe people who have hatred in their hearts for the British. I have 
heard people saying that they are disgusted with them. The mind of the common 
people does not differentiate between the Britisher and the imperialistic form of 
their government. To them both are the same. I here are people who do not mind 
the advent of the Japanese. To them, perhaps, it would mean a change of masters. 
But it is a dangerous thing. You must remove it from your mind. This is a 
crucial hour. If we keep quiet and donT play our part, it would not be right on 
our part. If it is only Britain and the United States who fight this war, and if 
our part is only to give monetary help, whether given willingly or taken from ua 
unwillingly, it is not a very happy proposition. But we can show our real grit and 
valour only when it becomes our own fight. Then even a child will be brave. 
We shall get our freedom by fighting. It cannot fall from the skies. I know full 
well that Britishers will have to give us freedom when we have made BujBacient 
sacrifices and proved our strength. 

“We must remove hatred for the British from our hearts. At least in my 
heart there is no such hatred. As a matter of fact, I am a greater friend of the 
British now than I ever was. The .reason for this is that at this moment they are 
in distress. My friendship demands that I must make them aware of their mistakes. 
As I am not in the position in which they are—on the brink of a ditch and about 
to fall into it— therefore, even if they want to cut off my hands, my friendship 
demands that I should try to pull them out of that ditch. 

“This is my claim at which many people may laugh, but all the same I say 
that this is true. At a time when I am about to launch the biggest fight in my 
life, there can be no hatred for the British in my heart. The thought that because 
they are in difficulties I should give them a push is totally absent from my mind. 
It has never been there. 

“It may be that in a moment of anger, they (the British) might do things 
which might provoke you. Nevertheless you should not resort to violence and put 
non-violence to shame. When such a thing happens, you may take it that you 
will not find me alive, wherever 1 may be. Their blood will be on your head. 
If you don’t understand this, it would be better if you reject this Resolution. It 
will redound tb your credit. How can I blame you for this which you may not 
be able to grasp ? „ 

“British are not going to Fail” 

“There is one principle in the fight which you must adopt. Never believe — 
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as I have never believed — that the British are going to fail. I don^t consider them 
to be a nation of cowards. I know that before they accept defeat, every sonl in 
Britain will be sacrificed. They may be defeated and they may leave yon just as 
they left the people of Burma, Malaya and other places with the idea of recapturing 
lost ground when they can. That may be their military strategy, but supposing 
they leave ns, what happens to us ? In that case, Japan will come here. The 
coming in of Japan will mean the end of China, and perhaps of Russia too. in 
these matters, Pandit Nehru is my Guru. 1 don't want to be the instrument of 
Russia’s defeat nor of China’s. If that happens, 1 would hate myself.” 

Hope that mb. Jinnah will change” 

Continuing, Mahatma Gandhi said : “You kpow I like to go at a rapid speed. 
But it may be that I am not going as rapidly as you want me to. Bardar Patel 
is reported to have said that the campaign may be over in a week. I don’t want 
to be in a hurry. If it ends in a week it will be a miracle, and if this happens, 
it would mean the melting of the British heart. It may be that wisdom will 
dawn on the British and they will understand it to be wrong for them to put in 
jail the very people who w^ant to fight for them. It may be that a change may 
come in Mr. Jinnah's mind too. After all, he will think that those who are 
fighting are the sons of the soil and if he sits quiet, of what use would Pakistan 
be for him ? Non-violence is a weapon which can help everyone. I know we have 
not done much by way of non-violence, and, therefore, if such a change comes 
about, I will take it as the result of labours during the last twenty-two years, 
and that God has helped us to achieve it. 

“When I raised the slogan ‘Quit India’, people in India who were then 
feeling despondent, felt that I had placed before them a new thing. If you want 
real freedom you will have to come together and such coming together will 
create a true democracy, — a democracy, the like of which has not been so far 
witness, nor have there been any attempts made for such a type of true democracy. 
I have read a good deal about the French Revolution. Carlyle’s works 1 read 
while in jail. I have great admiration for the French people. Pandit Jawaharlal 
has told me all about the Russian Revolution. But I told that though theirs was 
a fight for the people, it was not a fight for the real democracy which I envisage. 
My democracy means that everyone is his own master. I have read sufficient 
history, and I have not seen such an experiment on such a largo scale for the 
establishment of democracy by non-violence. Once you understand these things, 
you will forget differences between Hindus and Muslims. 

Abhebence to Non-Violence 

“The resolution that is placed before you says that we don't w'ant to remain 
frogs in a well. We are aiming at YVorld Federation. i)iRarmament is only possible 
if you use the matchless weapon of non-violence. There are people who may call me 
a visionary, but I tell you I am a real Bania. and my buHiness is to obtain Bwaraj. 
If you don’t accept this resolution I won’t: be sorry for it. On the contrary I would 
dance with joy because you would then relieve me of the tremendous responsibility 
which you are now going to place on me. I want you to adopt non-violence as a 
matter of policy. With me it is a creed, but so far as you are concerned I want 
you to accept it as a policy* As disciplined soldiers you must accept it in toto and 
stick to it when you join the struggle.” 

After Mahatma Gandhi’s speech the House adjourned till the next day. 

Second Day — Bombay — 8th. August 1943 

Several Amendments Moved 

The All India Congress Committee passed the ofilcial resolution by an over- 
whelming majority, only IB members voting against it. Three of the amendments 
were withdrawn and the others were rejected. Gandhiji addressed the gathering, 
after the resolution was passed. The committee resumed its scBsion at 3 p.m. to-day. 

Mb. Balkeishna Bhabma’s Amendment 

The President ruled out of order an amendment which Mr. Balkri&hna Bharma 
had given notice of, on the ground that it was in the nature of a separate resolu- 
tion and amounted to contravention of the Working Committee resolution. 
Mr. Bharma‘8 amendment sought a postponement of the proposed struggle. 

Mb. Saxena’s Amendment 

Mr. Ghimanlal Saxma of Gorakhpur moved an amendment seeking to delete 
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that portion of the Working Committee’s resolution which guarantee India’s full 
support to the United Nations in their fight against all aggression, provided India's 
Independence was conceded forthwith. Mr. Saxena said that it was the duty of the 
Indians first to look after their own interests and not to give undertakings which 
they were not in a position to fulfil. The immediate question was India’s Inde- 
pendence. Once Independence had been achieved, it would be for a free India to 
decide her own foreign policy. He was opposed to any advance, guarantee and 
commitment of the kind envisaged in the resolution. Mr. Saxena instanced how 
Eussia though an ally of Britain and America was still not at war with Japan. 

Db. SuBBAEOYAlSr’S AMENDMENT 

Dr. P. Siihharoyan, former Minister in Madras, moved an amendment stating 
“considering the extremely grave peril to India caused by the threat of Japanese 
invasion and also due to the fact that an alien Imperialism refused to part with 
power and further considering that genuine Hindu-Muslim unity based on the 
recognition of the right of self-determination is the only weapon with which India can 
wrest power from the British rulers the All-India Congress Committee decides that 
the Congress immediately takes the initiative in bringing about Congress-League 
unity and to form a Provisional National Government.” The amendment also sought 
the deletion of the paragraphs relating to the proposed mass struggle. 

Dr. Suhharoyan, commending his amendment to the House, said that in the 
dangerous situation which now faced them they should try to come to a settlement 
with the other side so that a united demand could be presented. For sure success in 
the contemplated movement. Dr. Suhbaroyan said, Hindu-Muslim unity was 
absolutely essential. “We must face the menace of the Axis aggression with all the 
strength at our command. The movement, if launched, without communal harmony 
may lead to chaos and disorder which may help the aggressor Japan who may be many 
times worse than the one we have got to deal with in this country”. Concluding, Dr. 
Subbaroyan urged the A. I. 0. C. to settle with the Muslim League before the move- 
ment was launched. 

Mb. Satbugna Singh’s Amendmisnt 

Mr. Satrugna 8a?'an Singh by an amendment urged the Committee not to 
commit itself in any manner in regard to the futnre World Federation. He said 
that the enemies of Britain to-day might very well be friends to-morrow. It was not 
wise to pronounce at this stage any final decision on such important questions 
and decide in advance their views regarding such world federation. 

Db. Ashroff’s Amendment 

Dr. Ashroff (Communist) by an amendment sought to give the right, as free 
and equal member, to secede from the future Federation of India, to every federa- 
ting unit comprising of more or less homogeneous sections of the Indian people 
and having contiguous territory as their homeland. 

Dr. Ashroff urged that the ^ Congress as the biggest political organisation, 
should turn its attention to organising the masses into a disciplined nation. He 
was happy to note that some of the leaders’ speeches the previous day had cleared 
many of the doubts that existed in the public regarding the Congress attitude and 
plan of action. Till yesterday, people were under the impression that the Congress 
held out for complete withdrawal of the British. Now, they were assured that the 
British forces could stay behind and give any help they wanted to. Till yesterday 
they were under the impression that, immediately after the withdrawal of the British, 
there would be anarchy in India. Now, the President had told them that there 
would be a National Government established. If the war was to he made a people’s 
war, they should forge the people’s will, and, for that, it was necessary to bring 
about unity in every direction in the country. To fight the Fascists, what they 
wanted was an organised and disciplined nation. What the Congress had now was 
only a mass, a crowd ; and it was for the Congress to harness the masses properly 
to fight organised Fascism. 

Mb, Eaheeb’s Amendment 

Mr. Sajjad Zaheer (Communist) by an amendment urged the Congress to 
take the initiative in building a united national front of parties and sections of 
people who wanted to secure India’s immediate freedom and who were prepared to 
participate in or support the formation of a Provisional National Government which 
would undertake the organisation of armed as well as non-violent defence against 
Fascist aggressors in close co-operation with the United Nations and their armies. 
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Mr. Sajjad Zaheer pointed out that the Preaklent had made it clear that the 
Congress was anxious to join m the fight of the Allied Nations against Fascist 
nations if only it was given an opportunity to do so freely, lie was happy to 
declare that, so far as this question was coneerned, t.he Communists were one with 
the Congress. But the present resolution before the Committee was against the 
professed sympathies of tlie Gongreas for demoeiaey. He was surprised to lind that 
the Congress which had always stood for domocra(*y and liberty, was prepared to 
take move which might or might not lead to a National Government in India, but 
would certainly mean a serious blow to the United Nations. lie doulHed if the 
movement v^ouid take them any nearer the establishment of even a National Govern- 
ment. He pointed out that there vras a revolution going on in the world and the 
freedom of all countries, not. only that of India, was in danger. India was now 
given a chance to make a united stand in the cause of i’leedum, and she should not 
miss it It might be a fai‘.t that, on a<‘i*ount of inelliciency aiul weakness, Burma 
and Malaya had been lost ; but that was the very reason they shonld make a united 
stand and prevent a similar disaster from overtaking India. I'or this purpose, he 
felt it was essential that they should Imng about complete unity in the countiy and 
he thought thatUhe Congress was the only organisation which could bring about 
such unity. 

Mb. Bardksai's Amendmknt 

Mr. S. (?. Bardmai (Communist), in a lengthy amendment, stresseti the need, 
in this hour of grave emergency, of all-in national^ unity for the |>urpose of forging 
mass sanction to secure the installation of a Provisional National Goviirnnumt and 
asked the Committee to make an earnest effort to etiiect an agreement and a joint 
front with the Muslim League. 

Mr. SardBsai said that it would be superliuous for him to expatiate on the 
need for coming to a settlement with the Muslim League and other elcmentH in the 
country. In recent days, a number of political sections has risen up, all idamouring 
for a hearing, and the cry of Pakistan had also been raised by soiim section of 
Muslims. He declared that it was not necessary for settling tlww qucHtuum with 
the various political grouiis to be carried away ny what this leiuler or that leutl(*r 
might say. Mr. Jinnah might have his own views on Pakistan, that ditl not iuattt»r. 
The only thing that mattered, so far as the Congress was concerned, was t!ic feeling 
and views of the Muslim musses in that matter. The Muslims, as a nmm, the 
toiling suffering Muslims, had no faith in the Pakistan sdicmc. It mw for the 
Congress, as the biggest political organisation, to make an earncHt and direct Gfort 
to bring in these toiling Muslim masses into the Congress fold. 

Mr. Bardeaai went on to point out that, having achieved unity of all pnrtics, 
the Congress and the League should simiiltaneoualy take the initialive in launching 
a joint campaign not only to educaic the people for the installation of a National 
Governmi’iit, bat also to inspire and instruct the masscH in national naiMlance to 
any aggressor and in lighting defeated elements in the countiy. He dcciarnl tliat, 
unless tins pcriiict unity was effected, and unh-ss any ('ampaign that wim liiuiiched 
had the full co-operatum of all the parties, Use war could not he miule a people’s 
war as in China and Hussia. 

Alter all tim aiuendments had been moved, tlu‘ Ctnumitlee pioceoded to a 
general discussion on the resolution. 

‘*THK only PU(U»KR lbap” 

Mr. Mahf'Hh Duii asHerted that the Working Committee's resolntitui mm the 
only projer lead tlmf. could ho given to the country. I he very fact that a maw 
movement was t(» be launched after the war had been in progress for three yeiirs, 
ekjaily dimonstratul what amount of patience the <longrw« had ahiiwfi. 1*ha 
repeated appeals to the British Government to sattia tlie Indian probtein, ati as to 
enable India to make her participatum in the war real and her contribution 
taSTcetive, showed that the Congriss had lieen ptepared for a compromise. Tlie 
speaker hoped that once all possiblluieR of a settlement by negotiation had l>eefi 
explored and found useless and the struggle web launched, it would not be 
suspended halfway through, unull India’s independence was seciiretL 

**llSOFimTtJ|IK TO nAU«t’M MOYEMEHT NOW’* 

Mr* Bokilmuhnu whose amendment had been ruled out by fh« 

President, opposed the lesohnion in a vigorous speech. H« said that whllt tfea 
eountry was facirig the po^sibiiity of an invmslcm by Japan, it wa« moat tnoppor- 
Congiw to launch a niasa movtmenk The proponed ttiove«iiei»l wm* 
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different from the past ones. Hitherto Mahatma Gandhi had been opposed to 
mixing up the working class movement in the country with the political movements 
launched by him from time to time. Hitherto, the trade union movement and the 
Congress political movement had been running parallel to each other and there had 
been no fusion between the two. Gandhijl appeared to be determined to mix up the 
working class movement with the political struggle. The conditions in the country 
to-day were such that the trade union people (workers) were not likely to accord 
full and unequivocal supiJOit to Mahatma Gandhi's movement. The speaker 
maintained that the true implications of the Mahatma's message of non-violence 
w^onld not be properly conveyed to the masses, and therefore, things might happen 
in the couiBe of the movement which would lead to its failure. All the same, the 
speaker said that he would abide by the decision of the A. I. 0- 0., and would 
enlist himself as a soldier in the struggle. 

Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, Congress Socialist, supporting the resolution, 
declared that India's attitude towards the British Power had undergone a revolu- 
tionary change during the last few months. The course of events had shown that 
the Biitish Power was not the invincible one it hitherto used to be. Consequently, 
suhiect peoples had shed their fear of Britain. Discontent against the way Britain 
was handling the Indian piohlem was daily growing. Criticising the Communists' 
attitude, Dr. Lohia asked how these people who had been demanding an immediately 
revolutionary struggle could now oppose the proposed movement. 

Pa7idit Jewan Lai, supporting the resolution, repudiated the contention of the 
OomiminiRls that the present war was a people’s war so far aw India was 
concerned. He hoped that the Communists would, before long, see the error and 
correct themselves, and support the Congress piograaune. Urging unity in 
Congress ranks, he hoped that before long, it may become possible for xMr. 
Eajagopalachari to come back to the Congress. 

Mr, Achyut Palwardhan, supporting the icsolntion, said that it was a strange 
argument to ))ut forwaid ibut in order to estabhab unity in the country, tiie 
Congress should agree to break up the nation and thus crea e l^ikistan He 
failed to understand how the so-called unity would eomo out of a division of the 
country. Answering the Communists' contention that millions of MuslimB were 
behind the demand for Pakistan, Mr. Patwardhan said l.bnt many millions more 
were opiuiscd to it. The speaker wondered why the Communists thought it 
necessaiy to appeal to the Congress only and not to the Muslim League. 

Hupporting the Oflicial Congress resolution, Sardar Pratap Singh 
(Punjab) declared that it was absolutely false to state tiiat the 

Bikhs were not behind the Congress. *'The Bikhs are with the 

CongresH in this final struggle for hidisk"» freedom" he declared. “The Bikhs are 
prepared to throw in their last bit in this struggle". Sardar Pratap Bingh urged 
the Communiats to throw in their lot with Gaudhiji, who was now talking of 
‘rebellion and revolt'* 

The speaker referred to the Punjab Premier's allegation that the Congress 
was stabbing the country in the back, and said tnat, in point of fact, Sir 
Sikundar’H statement constituted a stab in the back of the country. I'he Congress 
was determined to win freedom. The Congress could have, he added, on various 
oecasioiiH slabbed the British Government in the back, but they had never utilised 
their opportunity to that end. The movement which would now be launched, in 
fact, needed no one to lead it It would be a spontaneous one and would grow in 
strength. Concluding the s^veaker appealed to the Communists flx’st to think of 
India before they thought of Russia and China, and support <Dlandhiji. 

Acharga Narendra Lev (United Provinces), supporting the resolution, reviewed 
the happenings in the country since the war broke out in September 1913. Gand7t)ji 
had now decided that inaction could not continue any further. The same Gandhiji, 
who two and a half years ago had told the Viceroy that hia sympathies lay with 
the Allies, was now asking them to fight for India’s 1ndo])en(len(*c Of^posing the 
amendments moved on behalf of the Communists, Acharya Narendra Dev said 
that it was a pity that, at the time of the final struggle, th(*ro were still people 
who were not prepared to make the sacrifices required of them. During the 
Bamgarh Congress, he continued, the leaders were ready to launch a mass move- 
ment ; he could now say that the people were ready, ready as never before, to light 
and achieve India’s freedom. They were fed up with inactivity and they wan Uni to 
do something. 

Acharya Narendra Dm averred tlxat it was wrong to insinuate that Gandhiji 
was launching this movement as a result of disillusionment. It was also wrong to 
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state that Gandhiji did not care what happened to China, Russia or the other 
Democracies. It was because €4andhiji had been convinced that only a free India 
could effectively support the United Nations that he was embarking upon the 
movement. 

Referring to the Muslim League s demand for Pakistan, Acharya Naren>Jra 
Den reiterated Gandhiji’s words that if the Muslims wanted it, no power under 
the sun < 30 nld st.o]> them. But, he added, Mr. .Tinnah was afraid to discuRs it with 
others, 'Uho country conld not and should not stop now, because no settlement 
had been possible with Mr. Jinnah. If they waited, the settlement would not come 
and the golden op]>ortunity would slip away. 

Mr. T. Prakasam, supporting the resolution, said that the pro]>osed movement 
wouhl be the last fight for Indians freedom. From Wardha to Bardoli, from 
Bardoli to Delhi, from Delhi to Allahabad and ba<3k tlnm to Wardha, and from 
Wardha to Bombay— all this meant great progress in India’s march towanls the 
goal of freedom. The si>eaker was 8U]nTmely gratiheil to find that ^Mahatma 
Gandhi had once again assumed the leadership of the Indian National Congress. 
Mr. Prakaaam had' no doubt about the response the eountry wotihl give to IMahatma 
Gandhi’s call. The movement might embarrass the United Nations, but in a larger 
measure would frighten Japan and Germany if they had any aims on Tiulia. 

Mr, Prakaaam was happy that the usual rcstvi<*tiouR which iMahntma Gandhi 
generally imposed on those who joined him had now been relaxetl, the only 
condition being that all those who joined were prepared to make any sacrifice 
for achieving India’s freedom. 

Maulana JSTuruddfn Behari, supporting the resolution, said that as suitliers of 
the battle for India’s freedom, they had no right to tiuestion the sfrntt'gy of their 
General. When the call came, it was their duty to follow. The (tunmunists had 
confused the issue of Hindu-Muslim unity with India’s right fo freedom, ’rhe 
Hindu-Muslim problem was different. The proposed struggle was for India’s 
freedom and the speaker had no doubt that, the Muslims would net, lag ])ehin<! 
in this struggle for freedom. The Gomraunifits were keeping otB, of it not because 
of the Hindu-Muslim qiioBtion, but because they did not want to it, they 
were making an excuse of the Hindu-Muslim question. lie ansured JIahatma 
Gandhi that thousands of Mussalmans would join tlu'. movement. 

At this stage, Maidana Ac’ud, the Congress Prcsideiit, said that the scHsion 
would conclude to-night and called upon Mr. Jairahttrlai Nnhnt to wind up 
the debate. 

A M iw 3) M i-3N'rB 1 lF,r K<rriu> 

After Mr, Nehru had x'ep]ie<l to the debate the Gongress IVcBuIcnt imwle a 
statement on the Hiiulu-MuBlim qiiestio!! (see paste) aild then put the various 
amendments to vote. 'Hirec amendments were withdrawn anti tlu* rmnaining 
were all rejected by an over-whelming majority, only twelve inemberH voting 
in their favour. 

'J’he original resolution ’was then put to vote and was carrietl i)y mi over- 
whelming majority, only Id members voting against. 'Fhe Ct>ngress President 
dechu*ed the resolution passed amidst lou<l ami eontiiuied cheers. 

iMahatma (landlii then a<ldr<*pHl tlm House ior hmulrcd and twenty minutes 
in English and Ilindiisianl. Heo ixdow. 

Maulana Aznd, winding up the proceedings, Btate<l that he was aildresmng the 
United Nations on the Congress <lemand ami would strive till the last minute to 
reach a settlement. The session concluded at 10 p, m. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Bpeeeh 

‘T take up my task of leading yon In this struggle not as your commander, 
not as your controller, hut as the humble servant of you all ; and he w lo serves 
best, becomes the chief among thetn. I am the chief servant of the nation ; that 
is how I look at it,” detdared Mahatma Qandhi, addressing the A. L C. C. in 
English. He added : ‘ I want to share all the shocks that you have to face,” 

Gandhiji referred to the interpretations put in foreign <‘i>un tries on hia 
utterances during the last three weeks and said : “I know that In the cmirse of the 
last few weeks* 1 have forfeited the privilege of the friendship and the trust of 
many of my friends in India and abroad, «o much so that they now have begun, 
some to doubt my wisdom and aome even to doubt my honesty. My wisdom is 
not such a treasure that 1 cannot afford to lose it, but honesty Is a precious 
treasure to me.” 
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“Lord Linlithgow— -a personal friend” 

Gandhiji then referred to the friendship which had grown between him and 
many Viceroys, and in particular, between him and Lord Linlithgow, “It is a 
friendship which has outgrown mere official relations. I hope Lord Linlithgow will 
bear me out personally. This is not a secret”, he said. 

Gandhiji then referred to the deep friendship he cherished for the late C, 
F. Andrews and said : “At the present moment, the spirit of Andrews is sweeping 
me, and Andrews seems to me to be the highest that I have known in the English. 
With Andrews, I enjoyed a relationship, closer than which I have not enjoyed 
with any Indian. There was no secret between us ; we exchanged our hearts 
everyday. Whatever was in his heart, he would blurt out without the slightest 
hesitation or reservation. It is true he was a friend of duru Dev, but he was 
awed by Guru Dev's presence.” 

“The voice within mb” 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi observed : “With this background, I want to 
declare to the world —whatever may be said to-day to the contrary, and although I 
may have forfeited the regard of many a friend of the West, even the trust of some 
of them — that even for their love and for their friendship, I must not suppress the 
voice within me. Cali it conscience, call it by anything you like, call it the 
promptings of my basic nature. I do not mind how you describe it, but there is 
something there. I have learnt Psychology and I know exactly what it is, 
although I may not be able to describe it to you. That voice tells me that I shall 

have to fight against the whole world and stand alone. It also tells me : ‘You are 

safe so long as you stare the world in the face, although the world may have 
blood-shot eyes. Do not fear the world, but go ahead, with the fear of God in 
you.’ That^ thing is within me. You have to forsake wife, friends, forsake 
everything in the world. 

“1 want to live the whole span of my life. But T do not think T will live so 

long. When I am gone, India will be free and not only vnll India be free, but the 

whole world will be free. L do not believe that the Americana are free, or that 
England is free. They may bo free according to their conception. I know what 
freedom is. English teachers have taught me its meaning. X must interpret that 
freedom according to what I can see and what I have experienced.” 

Oritkjr urged to search their hearts 

Gandhiji then referred to the work and philosophy of Dadahhoy Waoroji, Sir 
Pherozshah Mehta and others and said ; “Unconsciously, from its very nu'eption, 
the Congress has always been non-violent. I do not chum tluit every Congressman 
conforms to the highest principles of non-violence even as a policy. T know that 
there are many black sheep. But 1 am trusting them, in general, without subjecting 
them to an examination. It is this fundamental trust that rules my life. From 
its very beginning, the Congress in its fundamental policy— which is to bring 
about Swaraj — has been non-violent.” 

Urging all his critics to search their hearts before accusing him of dishonesty, 
Gandhiji said : “I want Englishmen and all the United Nations to examine their 
hearts, search their hearts. What crime has the Congress committed in demanding 
Independence to-day ? Is it wrong to do so V Is it right, to distrust that 
organisfilion ? I hope, Englishmen don’t do so. I hope that it won’t be done by 
the i^residenfc of the United Btates, and by the ChincBc ChuieralisHi mq, Marshal 
Ohiang Kai^ahek, who is still fighting desperate battles with Japan for his exist, enwj. 
After having owned Jawlarlal as a enmrade, I hope he won’t do it. I fell in 
love with Madame Ohiang F'ai-shnk, Hhe was my interpreter, and I Iiave mi 
reason to doubt that she was a faithful interpreter to her husband.” (biiulhiji 
added : “She has not as yet said that, we were wrong in demanding our hulepeiulence, 
I have great regard for British diplomacy, which has enabled them to hold the 
empire so long. But now others have studied that diplomacy aiul arc putting it 
into practice.” Gmidhiji assarted that “even if all the United Nations opposed mo, 
even if the whole of India tried to persuade me that 1 am wrong, I will go 
ahead, not for India’s sake alone, hut for the sake of the world.” 

“Wb wont hit below the belt” 

Gandhiji declared that Britain had given India the greatest provoeaiionB, but 
in spite of all that, “we won’t hit below the belt. We have too tar pr<»gresHtHl in 
real gentlemanly fashion. We will not stoop to any such thing.” Gandhiji tluui 
explained the difference between his non-embarrassment policy in the recent past 
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and his present policy. “That poJiey was non-embarrassment, consistent with the 
honour and safety of India. Ihere is no inconsistency between what wo demand 
to-day and what we demanded before’’, he - , . . i i 

Addressing the United Nations and Britain, Gandfvijt said they had the 
opportunity now, of a lifetime, to declare India free and prove their real intentions. 
‘Tf they miss it, they will bo missing the opportunity of a lifetime, which never 
comes twice in the same generation, and history will say that they did not discharge 
their overdue debt to Isidia. I ask for the blessings of the whole world and I ask 
for the active assistance of the United Nations. T do not want to say anything 
more to them.” Gandhiji, continuing, said that he had always diticrentiated 
between Fascism and the' Democracies, despite their many limitations, and even 
between Fascism and British Imperialism. Concluding Gundhtji said ; ‘I have 
pledged the Congress and the Congress will do or die.” 

‘‘A FIRM BXaiEVER IN COMMUNAL UNITY” 


Speaking in Hindustani, Mahatma Gandhi said 

“I congratulate you on passing the resolution. Those who opposed it also 
deserve my congratulations for their courge of conviction. 'There is no shame in 
opposing the resolution. We have learnt this lession sinc.e 301^0. It is better to be 
in a minority, provided we 8ti<‘.k to truth and determinaiion. I have learnt this 
lesson long ago. I have now learnt a further lesson from tin* disBcnting members. 

I am pleased to note that they have followed me in this direction. I would 
venture to suggest that the proposals that have betm submitted arc not perfect. 
Everything has got one or other defect. Nothing is perkvt. Nothing is pm feet 
■without Truth. Maulana ^ Saheb and Jatoaharlal have explained to you the 
implications of this resolution. ^ 

“There was a time when every Muslim was professing that lm!m was his Mo- 
therland. The All Brothers thought so. I am not prepared to believe, for a mo- 
ment, that it was a lie or bluff. I would prefer to be ignorant, rather than to 
doubt my colleagues. Thousands of Hindus and Muslims have told me that if the 
Congress is reallv serious about solving the communal tangle and catablishing 
permanent unity, the task can be accomplished during my life time only. From 
very childhood I have been a firm believer in Hindu-Muslim and communal unity. 
From my very school days, I have had firm faith in the unity of India. When 
I had been to Africa, I undertook a brief for a Muslim client. I championed the 
cause of Muslims there. I never distrusted them. 1 did not return from Africa 
as a disappointed or as a defeated man. 

“I do not care for the abuses which are being hurled on me by some of my 
Muslim friends. 1 do not know what J have done that has offended tlum. I am 
undoubtedly a worshipper of the cow. It is my belief tlmt every creature on this 
earth is the creation of Gotl. My friends, especially the Muslims, Maulana Bari 
and Maiilaua Azad can testify to this fact. I dine with the .Muslims. I dine 
with all without any consideration of caste or religion. 

“Mr. Jinnah MiRcaiiOKi)” 

‘T hate none, and there is no hatred in me. The late Mauhum Bari was my 
host in Lucknow. He was a thorough gentleman. It was tin* time when there was 
no mutual distrust or suspicion, Mr. /t7mah has been a DougrcHsman iii the past. 
He seems now to be misguided. 1 pray for long I if*) to him and wish that he 
may survive me. A day will certainly dawn when he will realise that 1 have 
never wronged him or the Muslims. 

It fullest conMence in the sincerity of the Muslims. I will never 

talk ill of them even i| they kill me. They have every right to form any opinion 
of me, but I 8 till (!ontinue to be the same man as in the old days. Muslimg may 
in the heat of the moment, forget themselves and abuse me. Islam does not teach 
one to abpe. If the Muslims of India are fcr.ue followers of the Holy Frophel, 
then let them follow His techings faithfully. Their abuses are worse than bullets 
to me, but still, I am prepared to welcome them. 

.A wr -m j iBmE Bk Dbcuded By A Tribunal 

*A World Federation could only be established by mutual agreement I would 
pray to my Muslim brothers to judge for themselves dispassionately which is right 
and which 18 wrong. Let the issue be decided by a tribunal and let us all abide 
l5?- ^tie verdict of the Tribunal, If the Muslim League is not preimred to accept 
this offer. tMu, how can they expect to force the scheme upon other® by mere 
c^wciOE t Let them persuade liieir fellow countrymen to fheir point of view and 
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make them agreeable to the scheme of Pakistan* If they failed to convince and 
convert, this would lead to internal strife. I have no desire to live to witness such 
a tragedy. 

‘'Islam never teaches its followers to hate anyone. It preaches universal 
brotherhood and a spirit of mutual tolerance- I am devoting my time and energy, 
and 1 am even prepared to lay down my life for the mission which has been 
entrusted to me by God. Hindu -Mu slim unity is dear to my life. I have no 
mental reservation on the issue of Pakistan. Pakistan cannot he away froin Plindu- 
stan. Let both and all of us strive for the attainment of the freedom of India. 

“Cannot wait any Longer for Freedom" 

•‘Mr. Jinnah does not seem to believe in the Congress programme and in the 
Congress demand. But I cannot wait any longer for India’s freedom. I cannot wait 
till Mr. Jinnah is converted for the immediate consummation of Indian freedom. 
I am very impatient. Communal unity is undoubtedly essential for the country’s 
freedom, but you must know it is freedom for all and not for any particular 
community. 

‘T wholeheartedly endorse the Maulana Sahib’s offer to the British that India 
be handed over to any community. 1 would not be sorry if the authority is trans- 
ferred to the Muslim masses. India is the homeland of Indian Muslims. For ins- 
tance, take the case of my eon Hiralal. He had embraced Islam. By changing 
his religion, can he disown his nationality and country? Sui>po8mg he is 
able to change his nationality and country, all the same he cannot disown his 
father. Under the persuasion of his mother he wrote to me a letter. My wife told 
me that she was not sorry because her son had changed his religion, but was sorry 
because he was a drunkard. My grandson went in search of his father, but when 
he found him, he saw that he was addicted to vices. 

‘'Let every Muslim stand by the Congress. The door is open for them. They 
can capture the Oongiess and then change its policy. Nobody can prevent them from 
doing so. The Congress is a democratic body. Let the Hindus also know this, 
that they will have to fight for all, including the minorities. Let them be ready to 
lay down their lives for saving the lives of Muslims. Jt is the first lesson in 
Ahimsa. One must be tolerant towards his neighbour. Let the Muslim and others 
also follow this advice. It is going to be a mass struggle. It can be made effec- 
tive if everyone follows my advice. 

“Nothing Secret Abodt my Flans" 

“There is nothing secret about our plans. It is an open campaign. But yet 
see the circular of Puckle Sabeb. It is an utter impossibilily for the authorities 
to oppose and crush the Congress with the aid of mushroom parties. We are oppoBing 
an empire and it is a powerful empire. It is going to be a straight fight and let there 
be no mistake about it. Let there be no confusion also. There shonlci be wo subtemmean 
activity. Those who undertake underground activities will come to grief. 

“I have always enjoyed the confidence of the masses. J have toured the conn- 
try extensively. I have always confidence in the masses. The time m very critical. 
I cannot ask Britain or Japan to wait till we arc prepared to fight them. If I 
wait any longer, God will punish me. I am not speaking for India alone. This 
is the last struggle of my life. Delay is injuriouB and waiting any further would 
be humiliation lor all of us. It is high time that wc are free so that wc can help 
other nations struggling for freedom. 

“Our struggle is now to start. But before launching the movement, I will 
address a letter to the Viceroy and wait for his reply. It may take a week or 
a fortnight or three weeks. In the meantime, we will have, apart from carrying out 
^e Thirteen Points of the Congress Constructive I’rogrammc, to observe the 
following code : 

Freedom Bhall be your Mantra" 


Let every Indian consider himself to be a freeman. He must be ready lor 
the actual attainment of freedom or perish in the attempt, llh attitude towartis life 
should be that he is a free man. Mere jail-going would not do. There is no 
more bargaining, J here is no room for ofllce aeceptanee. I'here is no comimofnitte 
on the demand for freedom. Freedom drat, and then only the rest. Do not ^ 
cowards, because cowards have no right to live. Freedom Bhould be your ‘mantra’ 
and you should chant it. 

discharge its dutira freely and fearlesBly. Let it not allow 
itaeU to be eowed down or bribed by the Ooverunicnt. Ut it bo fair and dia- 
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charge its obligations honestly* It should have a free forum for one and all. I 
want the freedom of the Press. Let the I^iess be ready to be closed down, rather 
than allow itself to be misused by the authorities. The Press, besides, is a biisiness 
proposition. They have buildings, machineiy and big establishment. They will 
have to be prepared to sacrifice them. They can resume publication in a free India. 
I have sacrificed my Navjiwan Press. A number of men were thrown out of 
employment. But it did not pain me in the least, because 1 closed it for uphold- 
ing a principle. Let the Press disown the undertaking given to the Government 
by the Standing Committee. Let it be your reply to Fuckle Saheb. Let it not 
sacrifice its self-respect and submit to humiliations. It should strive for the creation 
of a new atmosphere. 

Duty of the Princes 

“Lot the Princes know that I am their w’ell-wislier from the bottom of my 
heart. My father had been a Dewan. I myself was born in a State. I have eaten 
their salt. I do not want to bo unworthy of the salt. The PrinccB should rise to 
the occasion. They must part with the responsibility of administration to their 
BubieetB. Let them read the sign of the times. If they fail to do this, they 
will have no quarter in a Free India. The destiny of Free India \\ill be decided 
by Jawaharlal and othm*6 who have no sympathy for h'eiidalism. I.et the Princes 
fihear themselves of their autocracy. 

“Let the Princes also not abuse their authority. Their only chance of a 
survival depends on the goodwill of their people 1 would venture to ask the 
Princes whether they are not equally anxious to see India free. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, let the>u come forward. Jf the answer is in the negative, then 1 
do not hesitate to say that even the Paramount Power will not be able to come to 
their rescue, because the Power itself will not be there. Eesponsible Government 
ehould immediately be conferred on their subjects. 

Undergrouno Activity Deprecated 

“Let me emphasise that there should be no under-ground activity. There 
should be no secret movement. It is a ain.” 

Referring to Government servants, Gandhiji said that there was no need for 
them immediately to resign but they should write to the Government to say that 
they were with the Oongress- 

“Students and professors should”, he said, “inebibe the spirit of freedom. They 
should stand by the Congress. I'licy must have the courage to say that t!u*y are 
for the Congress. Should the emergency arise, they should cheerfully abandon 
their occupation and careers.” 

Mr. Nehru’s speech on the Resolution 

Speaking in English on the Working Committre’H resolution, in the A. 1. 0. 0. 
Mr, Jawharlal JVe/irw declared : “I'his resolution is not a threat. It is an invitation. 
It is an explanation. It is an ofler of co-opcralion. It m all that. But still, 
behind it, there is a clear indication that certain consequeiNTa will follow if 
certain events do not happen. It is an offer of co-operation of a free liuiia. On 
any other terms there will be no cooperation. On any other terms, our resolution 
promises only conflict and struggle.” 

Mr. Nehru went on to say that some fric‘nds abroad thought tliat Congress- 
men were acting unwisely. He was not saying that they wore wrong. In their 
environment, they could not think otherwise. Bat, he decliued, “Let there im 
BO mistake about it. Wo arc on the verge of a preeipice and wo are in dead 
earnest.” Mr. Nehru said that the restilntion, when passed, wonhl not only represent 
the decision of the A. I. C. C, ; it would represent the voice of the whole of 
India. He would even go a step further and say that it represented the voice of 
the entire oppressed humanity of the. world, if Britain had accepted this resolu- 
tion and acted according to its demanda, it would have seen a vast change not 
only In India but all over the world. Ibe whole nature of the war would have 
been changed. A real revolutionary background would have been given to 
it. He pointed out that the essential thing about this war was that it was iome- 
thing infinitely more than a mere war. It was a world-war all right hut greater 
than that ; it was a prelude to and a precursor of a vast revolution that was 
enveloping the whole world. The war might end now or it might be carried on 
for some time more, but no peace would be established, no equilibrium attained 
until this revolution ran its appointed course. 
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Revolutionary Significance of the War 

It was a great misfortune, Mr* Nehru said, that the leaders in the West had 
not realised or if they realised, had not acted as if they had realised the revolu- 
tionary significance of the war. They were still carrying on this war on the old 
lines and thought that they could win it only by building more ships and more 
aeroplanes. Probably, in their position, he would have done the same thing. They 
were not thinking in terms of a vast surge of the elemental emotions of humanity. 
Until they did that, they could never attain success, but would only go from failure 
to failure. He hoped that they would learn the lesson. He could only hope that 
they would not learn it too late. 

Mr. Nehru asserted that Mr. Churchill and other Britishers had not got over 
thinking in terms of the Anglo-^axon race, and recalled a recent speech of Mr. 
Churchill when he visualised the day when the Anglo-Saxon would march through 
the world in dignity and majesty. He reminded Britishers and Americans that 
there were other races in the world besides the Anglo-Saxon race and this racial 
superiority could never more be tolerated. 

At the present time. Mr. Nehru went on, the Allied cause was only negatively 
right, in the sense that Germany and Japan were worse. But Indian freedom 
would change the whole nature of the war and make it right positively. Even 
the people of Nazi Germany and those who were helping the Germans would 
feel the impact of the change. 

“Narrow Soldier’s Point of View Will Not Do” 

Mr. Nehru regretted that people in England, America and elsewhere were 
looking at every question from the narrow soldier’s point of view. But it did not 
matter to them how other people viewed the Indian question. He could only tell 
them that they would not be deterred from their course by any amount of threats. 
On the other hand, Westerners ought to realise that, at this stage, threats could 
only make the position infinitely worse and more difficult for them. 

Mr. Nehru made an earnest appeal to all the people in India that they should 
not forget their high aims and objectives, that they were fighting not only in the 
interests of India but in the interests of all countiies of the world including China 
and Russia. He was a Nationalist, and he was proud to be a Nationalist, but they 
should not settle down to a narrow nationalism. 1'bey must always remember that 
they should develop right internationalism, but, not the pseudo-internationalism of 
the present day world or of the League of Nations. 

Mr. Nehru declared that they are going to face great difficulties in the days ahead. 
All that he could say to those Englishmen and Americans who considered that the 
Congress was not right was that it was for the Indian people to decide for them- 
selves. They know what it was to be under subjection much better than English- 
men or Americans. After all, it was the Indians who would have to undergo 
enormous sufferings and privations if there were a Japanese invasion of India. 

“We have entered the fire and we have now to come out of it succesfully or be 
consumed by it, declared Mr. Nehru. 

Muslim League Attitude Criticized 

Mr. Jawharlal Nehru vehemently denounced what he called the one-sided 
propaganda that the Congress should resume talks with the Muslim League, without 
understanding the numerous attempts made by the Congress in that directiou. 
“How many attempts have we not made, and how often have we not been frustrated 
in our attempts ?” he asked, and added, “We are pre]>ared to pay any price for 
unity except the price of Independence. How many obstiuctions* have not been 
placed in our path which have had no relation to the real issiuj 2 

“I can talk and negotiate with anybody who recognises democratic freedom for 
India, but I cannot negotiate with anyone who refuses to recognise the fundaniental 
issue, the freedom of India. I was told during the Cripps negotiations that a certain 
leader insisted on behalf ot Muslims that the Viceroy’s power of veto should not be 
removed or in any way qualified. If any section w’anted that the Britisli Viceroy 
should exercise his veto-power against the decision of his Indian Cabinet, it means 
clearly that that section is against the freedom of India. 1 tio not want to injure 
any one’s feeling especially at a time when we arc about to liuinch a great struggle 
for freedom. I tried, for one whole year, to find out what the League wat^ited, 
and I was unable to understand what they want. 

“1 have not been able to find out a parallel to such a situation in tlm 
‘history of the world. I have not come anywhere else across such a situation 
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except in the land of Hitler. Tlie Siidetan criBia bears similarity to the sitnation 
here. For purposes of nei;otiation, we are not even allowed to select our own 
representatives. We are told that we cannot send Moalinos to represent the Gon- 
gresB. This is an insult to our great organisation and to our revered President. 
AVe were prepared to siake everything consistent with our dignity and self-respect 
tuwauls finding a siitisfactoiy settlement. Whenever we knocked we found the 
doors were bolted, and we knocked ourselves against a wall. Are we beggars to be 
treated like this ? Are we going to be so dishononiable as to sacrifice our mansion 
of Indian freedom which we want to build ? Are we going to be kicked about by 
men who have made no sacrifice for the freedom of India and who can never 
think in terms of freedom at all ? 

“Our conscience is clear. We have made everything that is humanly possible 
for arriving at a Bcttlcmcut, Tlie Muslim inasses are not reatdionary. We have 
made strenuous and sincere attempts to resolve the issue, and all our attempts 
have either been sabotaged or frustrated.” Mr, Nehru said that the chief difficulty 
was that the problem was more political than communal. 

President’s Decision to address United Nations 

Winding up the proceedings of the A. I. 0. G. Mauhiria Abut Kulam 
the Congress President, stated that, in the prenent, world conflagration, India 
could side with only one set of combatants. But for India to effectively participate 
with the right side in this war, it was necessary to properly mobiliHe the people 
of India, 'i’he present circumstances did not help in enthusing the p»>ople to all- 
out effort, which would most certainly change the trend of the war. However 
much one wished, it would not be possible to rouse Indians to eirihuHiastic parfei<*i- 
pation in this war till the right thing was done by India, namely, the country was 
made free. 

With a view that the position of the Congress and that of India should not 
be misunderstood, the Congress President stated, be had issued a number of 
statements since the passing of the Wardha liesolution. He waH making the 
United Nations understand that the present move of the Congrei-B was to enable 
India to take her righful place in the world conflagration. ** I hough the roHolution 
had been passed, he was for trying to bring about an understanding till the very 
last minute. He would try to do everything possible to make the British and the 
other United Nations understand that a free India would wholeheartedly help the 
United Nations. He was convinced that such efforts, instead of weakening the 
Congress case, would strengthen the hands of the Oongreas. If in spBe of siudi 
efforts, the United Nations did not respond, the loss would be theirs and not that 
of India. The Maulana announced that he was sending copies of the resolution to Pre- 
sident Eoosevelt, to China and to the Ivussian ArnbaHsador in London. If all their 
effoits faded, then it was for iiulians to lake a deternuned stop torwaid, with iho 
rsolve that in this stniggh; they would venture ahead, no matter what hapiKJued to 
them whether they sank or swam, whether they would win or lose. 

President on Congreas-Leagu© understanding 

The President, Maulana Alml Kaltvm A dad, in a statement before 
putting the Woiking Oomuuttce's resolution to vote, said that the <‘ougres» 
had been trying to bring about unity, hut every tinn* an effoU was made the door 
was closed irom the other side. If the Muslim League was willing to negotiate, 
he would persuade the Congress within twentyfour hourn to start negotiatioui. But 
every time he ha<i attempted a Hcttloment, the dm>r was ekmed and barred. 

K^evend attempts had been made by limi during the last two years to arrive at 
a settlement, but it always proved to be a one-sided efftui. The other side mm not 
willing to come forward to discuss the question. Even during the Allahabad 
meeting of the A. 1. 0. C., he made it clear to Eajajl that the Congreaa was willing 
to discuss the question and was prepared to start negotiations. 

Continuing, the Blanlana stated that the position td the Congress was well*- 
known. It had always kept the door for negoBations Oi^?n. What wa« the uw of 
telling wie Congress to arrive at a settlement, when it was always prepared to do 
BO and bad kept the door for negotiations open ? What was required of those who 
were shouting for Ilindu-Mushm settlement was not to shout at those who kept 
the door open, but to go and break their heads at the other door, which was not 
only shut, but bolted with nails driven so that it might not open at all. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Working Committee Resolutions — ^New Delhi — 29th. to »31 st. August 1942 
Declaration of Indians Freedom 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu Mahasabha was 
held in New Delhi on the 29} h, August and continued till the^ Blst August. In a 
lengthy resolution, it demands an immediate declaration of India’s iiKlependent status 
and the opening of immediate negotiations by the British Government with the principal 
parties in India to solve the present deadlock. The resolution further demandB the 
formation of an ' Indian National Government, which, it asserts, will declare its 
determination to fight the common enemy. 

The Working Committee asserts that if the British Government does not 
respond to its demand, the Mahasabha will be compelled to revise its present 
programme, and devise ways and means whereby Britain and her Allies “will 
realise that India, as a self-respecting nation, can no longer be suppressed,” 

The Working Committee appointed a Committee of seven members to 
organise a campaign to mobilise public opinion in support of the National Demand, 
and if possible to negotiate with the leaders of the principal political parties and 
representatives of the British Government. The following is the text of the resolution: — 

The peril confronting India demands the mobilisation of India’s tremendous 
man -power and gigantic natural resources which can never be secure without a 
National Government. The experience of Burma and Malaya and the working of 
the present constitution in this country during the last few years demand the 
radical transformation of the present system of Government, which has failed 
either to mobilise public opinion or to utilise the resources of the country effec- 
tively in the cause of Democracy and Liberty. If the struggle has got to be 
won and if the present menace is to be destroyed, it is clear that ' India’s national 
will must support the defending army and this can never be Bceured by the 
mere' employment of non- Indian troops or by the continuance of the present 
Government, which commands neither the confidence nor the willing allegiance 
of the Indian people. The dangerous international situation which threatens India 
and the imminent danger of foreign invasion and the urge for national emancipa- 
tion stimulated by the professed aims of the United Nations demand the 
immediate declaration of India’s Independence and the formation of a National 
Government to whom power must be transferred subject to necessary adjustments 
daring the war for fighting the menace and for the national defence of India. 

The All-India Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, demands — 

G) The immediate declaration by Britain of India’s independent status. 

(2) The immediate initiation of negotiations by the British (Government with 

the principal political parties in India to solve the present deadlock, which is 

impeding war efforts and is bound to widen the cleavage betweeri Kugland and India. 

(B) The formation of an Indian National Government to whom all power 

should be transferred by the British (Government. 

(4) The National (itovernment will be composite in character and will consist 
of representatives of the principal political parties in the (?ouatry, 

(5) Himilar National Governments should be formed in the provinces which 
will include representatives of the principal political parties. 

After the termination of the war, a Oonstitnent Assembly is to be set up by 
the National Government to frame a constitution for the Indian nation based 
on democratic principles, and if any minority is not satisfied with tlie safe-guards 
laid down in the constitution, the minority will have the right to refer the matter 
to an independent Tribunal whose'.decision will be binding on all concerned. 

The Indian National Government in India will declare its determination 
fight the common enemy. It will act in close collaboration with Britain and the 
United Nations for carrying out a common war policy, which will In determined 
by the Allied War Oouncils on which India will be represented by Indians chosen 
by the National Government, the Commander-in -Chief remaining in charge of the 
operational control of the war. 

The Indian National Government will pursue a policy of militarisation and 
Industrialisation for the effective national defence of India and will raise m 
National Army for the purpose. 

In this national crisis, no party should raise any issue calculated to disrupt 
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Indian unity and hinder the establishment of a National Government, In case 
any party adopts an obstructive attitude and does not want to co-operate in the 
formation of a National Government, then the other parties shoiild still be 
invited to form such a National Government. 

Muslim Leaoub’s Attitude Condemned 

This Oommittee records its emphatic opinion that it would be fatal to the 
cause of Nationalism and to the ordered evolution of a free India, if, as has been 
sueigested in some quarters, the •Muslim Lea<^ue alone, with its present avowedly 
anti-national outlook, is invited to form the Government at the Centre. The 
Hindus will never accept such a Government. , 

This Committee condemns the unti-national attitude aiiopted by the Muslim 
lieague and profoundly rep:rets that it is still pursnini;* a policy which will intensify 
the strife and bitterness between the commnnities calculated to help the 
continuance of foreip;n domination in India. 

‘‘Biutish Govt. ENoouRAOiNa Anti-National Foiices” 

This Committee is of opinion that the anti-national and anti- Hindu force are 
being encouraged by the attitude of the British Government and by its reluctance 
to part with power to the representatives of the Iiuiian nation. Iliis Committee has 
reason to believe that immediately the British Government genuinely decides to 
transfer power to Indian hamla, the reactionary olemtmts uiH be rendered 
ineffective and the representatives of the leading political parties will join hands 
and save India from the impending disaster. 

This Committee is of opmion that the constitution of a Free India should be a 
Federal one, with the largest possible measure of autonomy for the federating 
units. In the interest of maintaining the unity and integrity of India, resi^luary 
powers must be vested in the Federal Government and not in the federating units. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, as the representative organisation of the Hindus of 
India, has pursued the policy of responsive co-operation in spite of the tragic 
surrender by Britain, through Sir SfajStord Cripps^ to the maligmint disruptumists 
in India. The time has now come when the Hindu aVIahasahha must warn 
the British Government that, although force may suppress the violent outburst of 
popular discontent, for the time being, it can never appease or remove tlie funda- 
meutnl cause of India’s discontent. I‘he only way to secure the willing co-operation 
of India in the titanic struggle against the present menace is to recognise India as 
a free country and to respond to India’s demand for a National Government. The 
interests of England and her Allies require that political frce«!om should be con- 
ceded to India in such a full measure that it would bo impossible for the enemies 
of England to offer anything more alluring to the people of India. 

If the British Government still persists in its policy of tudlons iiulilfercnco to 
India’s national aspirations and does not respond to this demaiul for the recogni- 
tion of India’s freetlom and fur the formation of a National (Government, the 
Hindu Blahasabha will have no altornative but to revise its present programme 
and to devise ways and means whereby Britain ami her Allies will realise that 
India as a self-respecting nation, can no longer las supprcsHcd. 

The Jliiuhi jMahasabha feels that in this ensif-, when tlie Cfiingress Commit- 
tees have been banned as unlawful hodies and the Kluslim League has taken up an 
impossible attitude of mere negation, it is the duly of the Hindu Mahasabha to 
make an earnest attempt to bring aiiout the solution of the pri^seni thwlloek and 
to make a final dfort lor an Irub-BriUsh settlement on honourable terms and to 
mobilise public opinion throughout India in support of the National ilemand. 

Uommittkk Appointed to geijanihe iUMPAKm 
For effectively carrying out this double ohjeetive, this Working Committee of 
the All- India Hindu Mahasabha appoints a oommittee consisting of the Working 
Fresident., Dr- Bhyama Prasmi htookherjee, Dr. !i H. ' Moooje. 

Mr. N, O. Chatterjee, Eai Bahadur Meher Chand Khantm, Mr. G. Deshpande, 
President Smmrkar and Baja Maiieshwar Days! Belli {both ex-oilicio), in 
order to organise an intenaive campaign for mobilising public opinion 
in support of the National Demand and if poBsible to negotiate 
with the jeaders of the principal politica! parties a« well as rapresentativaR 
of the British Government 'fhls committee should submit Us report to the 
Working Committee by the and of Baptember and a meeting of the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha Working Oommittee should be summoned at Nagpur on Ist 
October to make recommendatioui m to the course of action wMcu Hindu 
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Mahasabha should adopt and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Coininittee 
should meet thereafter at Nagpur on the 3rd and 4th October to discuss . the re- 
commendations of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha. 

Policy op Repression Condemned 

This Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha condemns the 
policy of repression which has been launched by the Government of India and 
deplores the complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by the Government. This 
Committee demands the immediate release of all national leaders who are now 
detained in jail. 

Release Shri Y. D. Joshi 

The Working Committee notes with satisfaction that Shri Yeshwantrao 
Joshi, General Secretary of the Hyderabad State Hindu Praja Mandal. has been 
recently given the status of a political prisoner, by * the Nizam’s Government 
as was demanded publicly by the Hindu Maha Sabha. The Working Committee 
brings it to the notice of the Nizam’s Government that as the Hindu Pi-aja 
Mandal is the only political organisation representing 90 percent of the State 
subjects it is extremely desirable in the interest of the State to release Shri 
Yeshwantrao Joshi who is the trusted leader of the Hindu Praja Mandal. 

Release Of Congress Leaders 

(a This Working Committee of the All-India Himlu Mahasabha condemns 
the policy of repression which has been launched by the Government of India 
and deplores the complete lack of statesmanship exhibited by the Government, 
particularly in view of the fact that Mahatma Gandhi was anxious to approach the 
Viceroy, the British Piemier and the heads of the principal Allied nations for the 
purpose of securing an honourable settlement before starting any movement. 

(b) This Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha records its strong 
condemnation of the assaults, lathi charges and indiscriminate firing indulged in 
by the Police on inoffensive and peaceful citizens who have not taken any part 
in the disturbances and offers its heartfelt sympathy to their families. 

(c) This Committee demands the limmediate release of all National leaders 
who are now detained in jail. 

Working Committee Resolutions —New Delhi — 3rd. to 5th. October 1942. 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All India Hindu 
Mahasabha was held at New Delhi on the 3rd October and continued till the 
5th. October, The following resolutions were passed: — 

Executive’s Gall to Nationalists 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha in a resolution 
expresses the opinion that the statements of the British Premier and the Hecretary 
of Htate for India and the refusal of the Viceroy to grant permission to the 
members of the special committee to interview Mahatma Gandhi make it clear 

that the British Government have no intention of parting with power, or facili- 

tating the formation of a National Government in India. 

Government’s Contention 

“The Hindu Mahasabha,” the resolution proceeds “put forward the National 
Demand in order to convert this war which was imposed on India by the British 
imperialists into a genuine people’s war to effectively organise the national defence 
of India during the present crisis. The failure on the part of British to respond 

to this National Demand and the policy of blind repression which is being 

relentlessly pursued convin(?e the Working Committee that the Government want 
to utilise and exploit the present situation in order to suppress the forces of 
nationalism in this country. 

Propagate the Demand 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Mahasabha organisations throughout 
the country and all sections of nationalists who are interested in the emancipation 
of India to mobilise public opinion on an intensive scale for carrying on a mass 
campaign in order to preach and propagate the demand formulated by the Hindu 
Mahasabha which can truly be called the National Demand. 

**The Working Committee appeals to all political parties in India to co-operate 
with the Special Committee appointed by the Hindu Mahasabha so as to foice 
JSngland to take the initiative in solving the deadlock. 

33 
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Negotiations to Continue 

“That having regard to the Hatiwlactory progress made by the Special 
Oommittoe in establishing contact witli the vanons political oartics and leaders, and 
in mobilising public opinion in this coimlry, the Working Oouimittee wiiiie reaflir- 
ming its resolution of August 31 considers it tlesirable in the larger interest of 
the nation, that the negotiations and discussiona witli the pol ideal parties should 
be continued by the Special Committee wiio shonUl submit its final report within 
a month and calls upon the Hindu iSanghatanisiB tluoiighout India to keep 
themselves in readiness to respond to any call that, nmy be given by the Hindu 
Mahasabha in accordance with the aforesaid resolution. 

Kan on EkBTIVAUB and pEOt'EBBIONtet 

(1) The Working Committee notes with great concern ffiat customary 
religious festivals and proceHsions of Hindns have been stooped or restricted by 
authorities at places on the excuse that owing to the present orditieal disturbances 
unruly elements might take advantage of urn oecasioim to promote troubles. The 
Working Committee feels that it is the duty of the IfOvemnnuit to afford protec- 
tion and facilities to the exorcise of the normal and purely religious festivals of the 
Hindus which have been observed from times immemorial as establishoil 
customs. It calls upon all local Hindu Sabhas to use nil legitimate means against 
any interference with their long eBtablished religious, custimiary ceremonies and 
festivals 

Collective Finkb Condemned 

(2) The Working Committee of the A. I. Hindu Mabuhabha coiuliunna fho 

policy pursued by the Government whereby heavy and dispi{>p<H*tioiiat“ Collective 
Fines are being imposed only on Hindus and are realised wit!i the aid of 

the armed forces in a ruthless and peremptory manner. ''Jlds gjiuifig ami <*ruel 
discrimination is the result of a deliberate policy of commnnul vindictive- 
ness which must be opposed by the Hindus. The poli<^y of tin* im posit ion of 
collective communal hncs is not only immoral and unjust in view of the 
declaration of the responsible members of the Government to fho effect that the 
general public have abstained from acts of violence and sabotage but is directly 
responsible for creating communal hatred and racial animosity. 

The Committee calls upon the C4overimient of India to abandon forthwith 
the policy of imposition of such collective fines, whitdi arc being inflicted on 
many innocent and law-abiding Hindu citizens who luwbiiothing to do with any 
subversive movement. The Working Oommitteo further calls upon the Hindus 
not to submit to such arbitrary and illegal exactions but to ivsiht the payment 
of such fines by all legitimate means. 

Inquiry OoMMrrrKK 

(3) The Working Oommittee of the A. I. Hindu MaluiHabha hm learnt, 

with horror and indignation, about the alleged wludcHale burning and looting of 
Hindu villages, raping of Hindu women and of othm* acts of cruelty by 
the Military and the polic.c in Kihar, United Provinces, and other parts in Indta, 
which, if truclin their savagery anti heinouHness, appear to be on par with those 
reported to have been committed by Germany ami diipmi on the people of 

territories subjugated by them. 

In view of the mimcrous allegations made by some of the rtmpoimihle and 
leading members of the Mahasabha, the Working GommiHen appoints an 
Enquiry Committee which will he nominated by the President (I) to 

enquire into the ailegatioufl, (y) to collect accurare facts and t3) and to 
submit its report to the Working Uommiftee by the first week of l>ceml>er, l9iL> 
The Enquiry Committee is auilioriacd to eonstiture Provincial 15ob:<lonir«iiUee» to 
assist them in such investigationB and collection of accurate iiiformalion. 

The Committee also calls wtum the Govern men t of India to appoint 

immediately a Judic.ial Committee of Enquiry for conducting investigation 

into these allegations with a view to remove the dcepcit rcientment that has 
been caused throughout the country and to punish the oflicbls responsible for 
these excesees. 

(4) Tbm meeting of the Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
viawe with great con^rii the arrest of 8hrl Bant Tukdoji MaharaJ by the 
Govt, of a ]P. and Berar, who is greatly respected as auch by mOlloiji of 
Hindus all over India and Ms arrest without any reasons having been 
published so far m bouud’^ m hurt the religious feelings of hie oisciplc^, 
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sympathisers, followers and all Hindus all over Hindusthan which may prova 
very harmful under the present political circumstances. The Working Committee 
therefore urges that Shri Sant Tukdoji Maharaj should be released from custody 
as early as possible. 

The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

24th. Sesmion — Cawnpore — 29th. December 1942 

In a tastefully decoi'ated pandal Ti'liicb -was filled almost to its capacity, the 
twenty-fourth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha commenced its session at 
Cawnpore on the 29th, December, 1942, 

Over 15,000 people and 500 delegates from different provinces attended the 
session. Mr. F. X). Bavarkar who was indisposed and looked week was carried 
in a chair to the base of the flag staff from the .main entrance. He hoisted the 
Mahasabha Flag amidst great ovation. 

Messages wishing success to the session were read out among others from 
Dr. M, R, Jayakar, Master Tara Singh, Sikh leader, Dr. Heman JDas, 
Sind Minister, and Mr. M. N, Mittra* 

Mr. O. Vijayaraghavachariar, ex-President of the Mahasabha, and Dewan 
Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, also sent messages regretting absence and wishing the 
session success. 

The pioceedings opened with “Bandemataram’^ song, whereafter Mr, Savarkar 
was formally elected President of the session. Prominent delegatees from different 
provinces, including Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Eai 
Bahadur Harish Chandra and Mr. B. G. Khaparde, supported the election of the 
President in the language of their respective provinces on the proposal of Dala 
Lakshmipat iSinghania, Chairman of the J^eception Committee. 

. Mr. Savarkar began reading his addiess at 5-J5 p. m. He was given a great 
ovation when he appeared on the rostrum. Due to weakness Mr. Bavarkar remained 
seated on a chair, while reading his address in Hindi. 

Mr. Savarkar concluded his address shortly after 6-30 p. m. He was heard with 
rapt attention by the audience and towards the close he received enthuBiastic 
acclamation. 

Lala Lakshmipat Singbania’s Address 

Lala Laks/nnipai Singhania, Ohatr7ua7i of the Rece.piion Committee, wel- 
coming the President-elect and delegates, said ; ’'It is not desirable at this time to 
blame the Congress for having always tried to come to terms with the Muslims by 
giving them concessions and raising their demands ever more. It is also not wise 
to say that they would accept only those demands of the Muslims which are 
reasonable and warranted by their numerical strength in the country. If we want 
freedom and if we want a National Government at the Centro during the war, we 
shall have to rise above these considerations and find out a solution.’* 

Tracing the history of the efforts towars a political settlement of the Indian 
question the Chairman recognised that the political parties did not generate strong 
nationalism by forming coalition ministries. He opined that this resulted in 
ci»mmunal bitternesB and mutual suspicion. He did not think that the resignation 
of the Congress Ministries gave an impetus to the demand for Pakistan, 

Laying down what, in his opinion, should be the policy of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha in the present situation of the country, he begged the Sabha to ponder over 
past mistakes and import a wider outlook, although olhftr parties might seem to 
have a narrow vision. Uhe reaction of it was bound to melt their narrow^mindedneBs 
and create liberal attitude in them. Their political problems, intricateand compli- 
cated as they were, should be solved by a correct appreciation of the conditions 
prevailing in the country. 

Proceeding, Mr, Singhania omphaRisod the need for a truly National Govern- 
ment and said ; “The war effnrts are^ going on in full speed, the rccrnitmeiit to 
the army is increasing day by day and inauHtrialiBation of the country is proceeding 
rapidly. Hindus should enlist in larger numbers in the army and start as many 
industries as possible.** Lala Lakahiuipat characterised coUeciive fines as morally 
wrong and exhorted the Mahasabha to devise some means to get the grievances of the 
Jbiindus redressed in this respect. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address : — 

you have really overwhelmed me with kindness in appreciating my ler? icea, 
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quite limited though they are, so highly as to elect roe in an unbroken succession 
for the sixth time to the Presidentship of the All India Hindu Mabasabha, the 
highest office of honour and duty which lies at the disposal of Hindudom today* 
If I too on my part do not shirk to accept *his responsibility for the present, in 
spite of the most willing resignations tendered by me from time to time requesting 
you to relieve me of this post in view of my ailing health, it is only due to the 
fact that forces from outside the camp ;of the Hindu Mabasabha have actually 
been conspiring first to waylay the Mahusabha and then capture it by some 
crafty coup-de^tat, {Some of them try to browbeat it into submission, others are 
scheming to kill it with kindness and all of them want it to betray that Hindu 
ideology and those fundamental principles of independence and integrity of 
Hindusthan, the holy land and fatherland of ns Hiiulus, which alone form both 
the charter and the vindication of its existence apart from and independent of the 
Congress, as the foremost representative organisation of Hindudom as a whole. It 
is consequently the imperative duty of each and all of us Hindu Banghatanists 
on whom has fallen in this generation the duty to protect Hindudom and this 
Mabasabha, this holy shrine of our Hindu nation, to stand on guard at each of 
its gates and serve the post alloted to each with unswerving fidelity- Jt is this 
special emergency that has made me to take up this post which you have all 
summoned me again to hold- 

BHAGAnpuE Epic 

Before T proceed, I must first take a rapid review of some leading events 
which happened during this year in connection with the Hindu Mabasabha, so as 
to enable us to realise more precisely where we stand to-day and what should 
be our immediate programme- 

This year opened iust when we were in the very thick of the Bhagalpur 
Civil Resistance Campaign. The most important aspect of the struggle which 
constitutes an abiding source of strength and self-confidence to our people is the 
fact that we Hindus could present a united Hindu Front and demonstrate ^ beyond 
cavil or criticism that in spite of castes or creeds, sects and sections, IliiHludom 
as a whole does still pulsate with a common National Being. That ran-Hindu 
consciousness which the Hindu Mabasabha has so long been striving to create has 
at last become a living reality, forceful and organised enough to resist and at 
times even to cow down the anti- Hindu forces which held their sway utichallcnged 
for such a long time in the past. From our esteemed leader Dr. Bhyamaprasad 
Mookerii down to those hero-souls who laid their lives unknown to fame or 
name, thousands and thousands of Hindu Banghatanists—Hajas and Ryots, 
MilUonaires and Millhands, Ex-Ministers and m Banatanists, Bikhs, Jains 

and Aryas — all rushed to Bhagalpur from every corner of India, animated by the 
common urge to defend the honour of the pan- Hindu flag, 'ihe struggle wm 
not restricted to Bhagalpur alone, but ultimately it spreatl all over six disfiicts 
of Bihar which came under the ban and its shocks were iedt thioughout India. 
They faced lathi charges which were the order of the day. Ihe armed mounted 
forces of the Government charged the proei'SHionists and tuvil resisteis at various 
places trampling men, women and chihlrcn under tho hoofs of their horees- 
Organised firing was also resorted to but. in cities and towns and even villages 
the Hindu civil resistera faced it all with unabated zeal in defending the honour 
of the Hindu colours and in winning the goal which was the objective at issue. 
There can be no exaggeration in proelaiming that tlu> l^brd Session of the Hindu 
Mabasabha held at Bhagalpur, despite the (loverninent ban, proved to be the moat 
momentous and most successful one of all tho Annual Sessions held till then by 
any All India organisation including the Ckuigress in the modern history of India. 

I shall be wanting in my duty if I, as the President, fail to express on 
behalf of the Besaion our deepest gratitude to all those who tmk part In the 
Bhagalpur Uhama yuddha as sohiiers in the spirit of eruEaders although the 
Hindu Mabasabha has nothing else to oiler to maik its appreciation of their 
services, but the crown of thorns of martyrdom to those who hod their lives in 
the struggle and their very wounds to those thousands of soldiers who were 
wounded as the ‘Tron-CroRses’^ they won. 

The second aspect of the struggle which must be noted here is the fact that 
it was fought in defence of Hindu rights as Hindu rights and under the unalloyed 
Hindu colours. The Nizam Civil Resistance Movement and thia Bhagalpur 
campaign wherein millions of Hindus rose in protest against the humiliation of 
the Hindu Bag drove the last nail in the coffin of that pseudo-Natlonallsm which 
kept dominating the Hindu mind for the last SO years or so, had penalised any 
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agitation to uphold any special rights of the Hindus as a “National” sin, throttled 
the Hindu voice> suppressed the Hindu spirit, reduced the Hindus to political 
orphans in this land. 

These struggles did also prove to all concerned that the Hindu Mahasabha 
was not only powerful enough to raise a mass movement of legitimate resistance 
on an all-India scale in defence of Hindu rights, but had a better tactical sense of 
timing them and conducting them strategically to an assuied success. 

Within a couple of months of the cessation of the Bhagalpur struggle, the 
All-India Committee of the Mahasabha was held in February in Lucknow and 
passed off sticcessfully inspite of the riotous opposition staged by the Moslems there- 

The Gbipps Mission 

Then came the Oripps mission at the end of March. The British Government 
had been for years feigning to believe that the Oongress represented the Hindus, 
the Moslem League represented the Moslems and consequently the political 
equation followed inevitably that the Oongress and the League together represented 
all India. But in the meanwhile the Hindu Mahasabha had established itself so 
firmly as a new political power in the land challenging both the Congress and 
the League whenever Hindu interest demanded it that the British Government had 
to recognise the Mahasabha, by the time the Cripps mission came, as one of tUe 
three outstanding All- India organizations and as the foremost accredited representa- 
tive body of Hiududom as a whole. To the Congress and many other parties 
and leaders the Cripps scheme seemed at first sight sufficiently alluring to undertake 
a hopeful survey to discover confidently some oasis in that political Sahaia. It 
was the Hindu Mahasabha alone which publicly declared just at the first glance at 
the scheme that Sir Stafford wanted really to play to the American gallery, and 
carried on those endless negotiations with the Indian politicians, just to make 
them play the tune he called. Not only that, but the Mahasabha unerringly and 
immediately discerned and pointed out the cloven-foot concealed under a heap 
of roses on which the scheme really stood. It was the clause laying down the 
condition that the declaration of freedom of India could be made by Great 
Britain only if the Hindus admitted the principle that provinces should be allowed 
to have the right of self-determination by tliHr own majority to secede from the 
Central Indian Government, and even to set themselves up as States independent 
of it. This clause constituted a veritable danger aimed at the heart of the integrity 
of Hindusthan as an indivisible Nation and a centralised State. Tbe Hindu 
Mahasabha rejected it unceremoniously and in rejecting the clause it had to reject 
the scheme in toto. While all other parties including the Congress had tacitly 
accepted the clause and swallowing that camel kept straining at the gnats of 
portfolios here and there, this total rejection of the scheme by the Hindu Maha- 
sabba centralised at a stroke the attention of the whole nation in general, and the 
Hindus in particular, on the real point that mattered most. While the indepen- 
dence of India was still floating in the hazy clouds, of promises alone, the integuty 
of India was in imminent danger of being stabbed in the back* The lead that the 
Mahasabha gave rejecting the scheme at a stroke on this issue, was followed 
after some fuss of negotiations by almost all partiea in the land under this or 
that excuse. 

"I he Working Committee of the Mahasabha which was immediately held 
regarding th^ Cripps scheme reasserted in its resolution that, in view of develop- 
ments in the political situation in the world, nothing short of an immediate and 
unconditional declaration of Indians independence could animate and enthiiHO the 
whole country to mobilise its full and willing fighting strength, both in men and 
material, to fight out the war which then would have been our own concern as truly 
as it was in the case of the British people. 

It was necessary to demonstrate that the Hindu Banghalanist world was 
solidly behind the Hindu Mahasabha on these two fundamental points which 
compelled the Mahasabha to reje<‘t the Cripps scdieme. It was therefon* decided that 
an anti-Pakistan day should be observed throngbout India by the Hindus under 
the pan-Hindu colours on the lOth of May 1942, which being the anniversary 
of the National rising of 1857, had been annually celebrate«l by the ifindu Mahasabha 
as the Independence Day. Accordingly this day was obseivul throughout India un<ier 
the auspices of the Hindu Maliasabha with intense enihusiasm on an nniueccdented 
scale. Jammu, Peshawar, Poona, Amritsar, Lahore, Deihi, Lucknow, I'atna, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Nagpur, Lahore, Madras, almost all capital (dtica and huiuiiCHlB 
of towns and villages held innumerable meetings which were aUogether attended on 
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that evening by millions of millions of Hindus who took up a public pledge to 
support the Hindu Miihaaahha and to stand by the two fundainerital principles on 
whicii it hud taken its stand, the independence and integrity of Hindustan. Al- 
though the Moslems were conducting, without let or hindrance, a pro-Pakistan 
campaign and men like iVir. Bajagopolachari were allowed to preach vivisection of 
Hiiidnstlian ns freely as they liked, illegitimate and one-sided ban was placed on 
the anti-Pakistan demonstrations at several phices like Patna, Arrah and others on 
this All India anti-F^ikisthan day. But the Hindu Mahasabhaites defied those un- 
just bans, took out their proecssionB and h dd metings, even though humireds of 
them got arrested for the only fault of nsseiiing their basic civic rights. The 
det«?rmi nation with which Hindiidom as a whole expressed on this day its uncom- 
pramising opposiliou to any scheme whndi involved the granting to the }>rovinces 
the right of secession, proved once more the strength ol the hold the Hindti Maha- 
sabha had come to exercise on Hindu mind and how it luid thus established its 
right to represent genuine Hindu feeling far more correctly and effectively than 
the self-styled Indian National Oongress could ever do. 

The Oongress, in the meanwhile, was rapitily on the other hand yielding to 
the pressure of the Moslems and had already got itself committed to the promise 
that it would not oppose the grant to provinces to secede if the Moslems insisted 
on it, Ab if the Moslems had not already insisted on it uncampromisingly enough 
to brow-beat the Oongress itself into submission I Mr. Rajagopahichari in partienlar 
got simply possessed of the Pakistani spirit. He actually planned a triumphal tour 
to convert tne benighted Hindus all over India to his new faith. He left. Madras 
and selected his own presideucy at the outset to infect it with the Pakistani 
epidemic, but the Mahasabhaites were alert everywhere and gave him hot chase 
throughout his tout from Madras to Bombay. Lharmaveer Dr. Moonje and FroL 
Beshpande,-— the indomitable champion of the Hindu cause who has only reinuitly 
been arrested under the Defence of India Act, — were deputed to tour the Madras 
Presidency and there along with the^ veteran Hindu Mahasabhaitc loaiicr Dr. 
Varadrajalu Naidu^ they dislodged Kajaji ho completely from every plntlorm that 
like the proverbial hare “whom hounds and horns pursue,” even the redoubtable 
Kaiaji, in spite of the obliging blessingB and public sympathies of Hnndhiji hiniHelf, 
had to return discomfitted “back to the place from wheneti at first ho Hew” I Since 
then he seems to have left the forum and taken to his table to busy himsflf with 
the more congenial tawk of isHuing statenientH after statementH to convince the 
benighted Hindus that the Moslem demand were just, the l^akistimn was the key to 
Swaraj, two and two do not make four but five 1 

“Quit India” 

Just then the Congress had almost made it clear that it meant to start some 
kind of civil resintance movement, uiuler the iiHual non-violent dictatorship of 
Candhiji. Tiie liiudu BabluuhiH from all parts of India grew naturally anxious 
to kriow^ wdiat attitude thiy should a<lopt toxvaidH this ('ougTCHsite movement which 
was meant to ordm* Hrcat Britain stiniglitway to ‘(^uit India’ forthwith. Now it 
was the duty of every Indian patriot, and especially of a Hindu patriot, to join a 
movement whic luid for iss goal the absolute nolitical ladependmiei! of Hiiulustban. 
But the question of timing uud the^ ways and the means were also of outHtanding 
importan<*e. Even leaving it all aside, tlie goal to be aefueved by any movement 
was the question of questions which must be decided to begin with. You must 
know before you go to fight the objui’t for whieh you have to figlit. The Oongress 
had made it eijbtal clear by that turn* that it was nm<ly to even to viviacset 

India as an oiganic and a <’entralittcd Htate, in Older to placate the Mmlmm and 
to persuade them to join the movement.^ I'hen again *tiuit India* was not 
only demand whicli they advnmed, hut inconsistently enough they addetd to it a 
rider which demanded of Hreafc Britain that though the Ihltish should leave India, 
yet they must retain their British forces and even tlie American forces behind to 
protect India against the Axis |M>wer« invading her. In short the war-cry of the 
Coiigrt^ss movement came to Jnum bui kmp ike Brtimh armp hera and 

Jimericfifw to !! And the price of the movement lor Indian Iiidc|»eiide«ce 

was the viviRection of Indian integrity U Under siteh circnmBianccs it bm*ame 
quite necessary to clear up the issue before the Hindu Mahasabha got committmi 
to any such movement, even tiiough it was primarily meant for freedom ot India, 
which was the piociaimed demand of tlm Hindu Mahasabha itself on its own 
initiation. Consequently it laid down tlie following condMona in my a|>wh in a 
mammoth meetog in Foona on the JBaJlrao Maldan on tlie 2ad of Aoguat, the report 
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of which was broadcast and published, not only in the Indian press but by the 
foreign press also, before the A. I, 0. 0. met Bombay. 

Conditions of Go-operation 

The leading conditions were as follows (a) The Congress should guarantee 
the integrity of Hindusthan from the Indus to the Seas as an organic nation 
and an integral centralised state, (b) The Congress should, thereiore, openly 
repudiate the granting of any right to the provinces to secede, (c) Reproscmtatioii 
in the legislatures etc^. should in proportion to the population of the majority and 
the minorities, (d) Public serviiies should go by merit alone, (e) That the Hindu 
Mabasabha should be recognised as the representative body ^ of Hindudoxn and 
consequently no step should be taken affecting Hindu rights without its consulta- 
tion and sanction, (f) All minorities should be given effective safeguards to 
protect their language, religion, culture etc. but none of them should be allowed 
to create a “a state within a state,” as the League of Nations put it, or to encroach 
upon the legitimate rights of the majority as defined above, (g) The residuary 
powers should be vested in the Central Government. 

Had the Congress agreed to these conditi«ms the Hindu Mahasabha could 
have considered whether to co-operate with it on any reasonable lines of action. 
I'hese conditions were so indisputably national that ‘the Indian NationaP Congress 
in fact ought to have been the first, instead of the Hindu Mahasabha, to proclaim 
them if it was genuinely and justly representing the Indian Nation as a whole- But 
the Congress refused stubbornly to have anything to do with these conditions. 
Nay, in their resolution at Bombay, the A. I. O. O. ac.tually de* dared that the 
residua! y powers shall be vested in the Provincial Governments instead of the 
Central, in addition to the concession the Congress had already made to the 
Fiikistanees of the principle of provincial self-determination to secede. 'The climax 
eam»^ when Gandhiji, after being proclaimed as tlift defacto dictattu- of the Congress, 
wrote an authoritative letter to reassure Mr. Ji)nu(h of his readiness to hand-over 
the whole Government of India incliuling the India States to the Moslem Lca^^ue. 
1 quote the relevant passage from the letter itself : - 

“In all sincerity let me explain it again that if the Moslem League co-operated 
with the Congress for immediate independence, subject of course to the provision 
that independent India will permit the operations of the Allied armies in order to 
check Axis aggression and thus to heli> Oiiina and Russia, the Congress will have 
no objection to the British (R)vernment transferring all the powers it today 
cxerdsert to the Moslem League on behalf of the whole of India iudndiug the 
so-called Indian Iiuihi. The Oongiess will not only not obstruct any Government 
which the Moslem League may form on behalf of the people, i>ut will even join the 
Government. This is meant in all seriousness and sincerity.” — M. K.. Gandhi. 

Comments are superfluous. I'he betrayal of Hindu rights of genuine Nationality 
could have gone no further. Biich a letter would have been burnt in prutent from 
a thousand plattorms throughout India by the enraged Ilindn-Banghatauiwt world, 
had not restraining counnel prevailed in view of the T>atri(ytic objetuive at isHiie md 
had we not been passing through abnormal times. Were the Hindu VhilmBabhaitcs 
deliberately to join a fight whose prisse and inevitable lionsetpumce was the vivi- 
section of their own Motherland and Holy land ? Then again, there wcu’e the 
technical question which are also of no h‘ss imv>ortancc regariHsig the timing, the ways 
and the means and, above all, the etiectiveness of which we <‘ 0 ulu doTJcnd upon on nano 
calculations. This was the crucial and fundamental issue which made the 
Mahasabhaites in general feel duty bound not to identify themselves entirely with 
the Congress movement as it was then vaguely contemplated. 

Bince then, of course, the Oongressitos themsiilves have been disowning their 
connection with the present wave of violent disturbaiu^es passing over the e.unntry. 
CJonseciuently we need not take upon ourselves the responsibility of labelling it all as 
a Congr^s Movement and the question of joining it or otherwise does not rise at all, 
so far as the |K»int under discussion is <‘-oncern©d. 

7. Then all of a sudden several hundreds of the patriotic Congress leaders 
includinj^ Mahatma Qandhiji were arrested and later on a violent wave of popular 
discontent and governmental repression of it threw the whole country into turmoil. 
Today thousands of our Hindu brethren, Oongrossltes and non-fJjmgressites, have 
already suffered, or are suffering untold calamities from death to detention. They 
are all our kith and kin and our deepest sympathies cannot but go out to them in 
grateful appreciation of the fact that they have faced these sniferiugs irom a 
pafeiiDtic motive, or as the result of the patriotic struggle. IJiiserapuious goondtisni 
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whicL is inevitably let loose in such g;reat commotions cannot of course dpserve 
any sympathy. But even the British Government or the British public could not 
but admit that the struggle was essentially the struggle of the people for the 
freedom of their country. If that be a guilt, then we have all been participating 
in it and are proud to be guilty of it. 

ITn.utrt Propaoanpa 

But patriotism itself demands that it is a Tiational duty of all of us Hindus 
to see to it that sympathy with patriotic siilferings must not be allowed to get the 
better of our judgment and driv^. us headlong and blindfolded on a path, whndi we 
conscientiously believe to detrimental to the best interest of our Hindu Nation. 
To make a ^uunmou <*.auso on a vrrong issue or a line of action which is bound to 
lead to national disaster, simply to present a “United Front’' is not the essence of 
patriotism, but amounts to a betrayal of national duty. It will he well if those 
who criticise the Hindu Mahasabha, cither through indiscretion or impuden(‘e. for 
not following the rvingress rightly or wrongly for the sake of and merely ‘Unity’ 
because the Cougreas was aiituatcd by patriotic motives, would do well to remember 
tliat patriots also are no exception to the general rule that it is human to err. 
Those who sincerely think that a partumlar line of action is detrimental to the 
Nation and therefore reject it and (dioose to servo it in the ways and means they 
are convinced to be more effective under tlie given circumstances to realise a 
common ideal cannot be deemed on that only ground as less patrioti<‘ than those 
who acted otherwise. Tt is regrettable, however, that forgetting this fact the 
Oongressite Press, day in and day out, have been trying to bring the Hindu 
Mahasabha into disrepute. Their criticism when roasonablo and decent <u)uld be 
met by reasons given above. But the larger part of the G«)ngressite press ami 
propaganda has thrown decency of criticism to the winds, and is growing malicious 
and sad. In righteous defence of the Hindu .Mahasabha such critim’sm must be 
challenged and checked. Borne of these critics seem to be irrifaled at the tiiought 
that the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha did not jump over the walls of the 
jail the very day and others were arrested for raising smdi a momentous cry 

of “Quit India but keep your army here”. So far as the “Quit India” is concerned 
it is enough to point out that some of the outstanding Mahasabha hwltTS and 
followers today had been amongst those handful revolutionists who pubihdy raised 
the standard of Indian indcpendcncje for the first time in (uirreut liistory and rose 
in an armed revolt when (hindhiji and some of the present leaders ol the Gongress 
were singing Hallelujahs to the British Empire, extolling its blessings and thinking 
it their duty as loyal citizens and subjects of that Empire to take its side against 
the Zulus and the Boers who wore fighting for their frecdon. When further on as 
consequence of their revolutionary activities tliese Hindusabliaites of to-day had to 
stand under the shadow of the gallows or were undergoing the senionces of 
transportations for life, rotting in Andamanese dungeons for decades, w*ere not the 
present outstanding (longr«‘S8 leaders including Gandhiji ‘guilty' for not making a 
common cause with the revolutionists merely for the Bab; of “United fnmt” and for 
not seeking the gallows or getting themselves locketl in tin* cellular jails in the 
Andamans ? Homing nearer, wiiat have you to say regarding the Gongress when it 
not only kept itself at a respei*table distance from impriHOnment, but actually ioined 
hands with the Ntmm and took up a pledge “not to embarrass His Exalted 
Highness” while thousands of Hindu Banghatunists wTre carrying on a deadly 
struggle with tlie Nizam for the most legitimuh^ rights of the llindus and were 
fitting lathi charge, imprisonments ami tertures at the bamla of the Kizam's 
Government ? Far from sharing these sulfenugs with the Hindu Banghatanista 
were not the leaders ami followers of the Gongress strutfing about as Ministers of 
provinces under the British Crown, some ilrawing fat pays, others rolling in the 
lap of luxury ? And what about Bhagalpur, when for the defence of fundamental 
civil liberties, of freedom of speech and freedom of association, not loss than one 
hundred thousand Hindu banghatanists carried on an active struggle with the 
Government of Bihar throughout the six districts which came under the ban 
against all the forces which the Bihar Government could draw upon : irinas 
bayonetings, not to apeak of whippings, imprisonments eki, ® * 

If they try to explain and justify this conduct on the part of the Oongressites 
as not due to want of public spirit or to a lack of courage, but to an honest 
difference of opinion on patriotic grounds as to the line of action and principles, 
which the 'Congress had with the Hindu Mahasabhaites and wnsequenly attempt 
to iwify wngresi on not printing a “Uait^ front” a| the cwt of national 
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^ood, as Oongressites interpreted it by joining the Hindu Mahasabha, — then they 
should have sense enough to perceive that that very justification holds good in the 
case of the Hindu Mahasabha too, because they too did not like to be di*agged as 
moral slaves by whatever the Congress resolutions decreed or movements demanded. 

Similarly another argument which forms the stock in trade of the libellous 
criticism and propaganda of the Oongressites with regard to the policy of the Hindu 
Mahasabisa of occupying centres of political power, nowsoever limited it be, springs 
back upon ihemseives and unlike the boomerang hits only themselves hard. The 
Hindu Mahasabha, through its elected or supported representatives, has now come 
to occupy responsible positions in political councils, committees, ministries, legis- 
latures, municipalities and such other centres of political power and it is this fact 
which has pre-eminently contributed to the outstanding political importance 
which the Mahasabha, and through it Hindudom as a whole has come to attain 
throughout India as never before. It is humau that some of the unemployed 
Oongressites should get irritated to find that so many of the ‘jobs' should have 
fallen into other hands and should make them accuse the Hindu Sanghatamsts 
as mere ‘job-luinters'. We pity them for their iriitation. But we cannot excuse 
them for making a virtue of necessity and go abuiit posing as so many suffering 
saints who never cared a fig for these very worldly and servile ‘jobs'. 

For was it not only the other day~ that the Congress from one end of India 
to the other went on such ‘job-hunting' ? ''Fhey agreed to act as Ministers — not as 
Kings, but servilely enough as Ministeis— to the Governors, who, in their turn, 
were servants of the Biitish Crown. They, who now accuse the Hindiisabliaites 
as helping Imperialism, took oaths of allegiance to the British Imperial Grown, 
accepted salaries, invited whole troops their followers and hangers on, to get the 
loaves and fishes of the ofiices, posts and positions, distributed only among them- 
selves. They could do only those things which the Governors permitted at their 
pleasure in the last resort. 'I'hey laboured under the constitution which they had 
prentended to desiuse. Whenever they failed to satisly this or that section of 
the public they either pointed out to the limitations under which they 
held ofilce or they sallied out firing and delivering lathi charges on those of their 
cotintrymen who disobeyed them, or picketted them. If anybody fasted at their doors 
in protest of their actions they told him bluntly “You may he there comfortably till 
you <he. i must attend my office and do my duty as 1 choose." Did not Kajagopalachari 
himself the foremost oi those ministeis who “followed the Mahatma" tell the 
world in blunt accents in justification of the actions of the Congress Goveinmeut 
that the first duty of the Government was to govern, 

PonroY OP Hesponsive Oo-opekation 

Do you condemn the Congress for this ‘job-hunting' and rough riding ? 
or do you justify all this as patriotic? Do the CougreHsites explain it all away 
on the ground that larger public interest demanded that even under limitations 
the Constitution should be worked out to squeeze whatever public good you can 
get out of it ? If 30 U say ‘yes' to the latter, then in justifying youreelvea you 
justify the Hindu Mahasabha too, in its policy of eaptiiiing centres of political 
power, limited though it be to begin with and standing on that I'oinl of vantage, 
try to leap over and occupy more efcctive <*ei)treR of power. 

The Hindu Mahasabha holds that, leading principle of all practical politics, 
is the policy of liesponsive Co-operation, and in virtue of it believes that all those 
Hindu Haugbatanistes who are working as (kuuicillors, JMuuhUts, Lcgislatorw and 
eouducting Municipal or any public bodies with a view to utilises those 
centres of Governmental power to safeguard and even to promote the legitimate 
interests of the Hindus without, of course, eiicroacdiing on the Icgitinuiie interest 
of others, are rendering a highly patriotic service to our Nation. Knowing the 
limitations under which they woik, the Mahasobha only expects them to do 
whatever good they can under the circumstances and if they do not fail to <lo 
that much it would thank them for having acquitted themselves well, The 
limitations are bound to get themselves limited step by step till they get altogether 
eliminated. 

The policy of responsive co-operation which covers the whole gamut of 
patriotic activities from uneondittonal co-operation, right up to active and even 
armed resistance, will also keep adopting itself to the exigencies of the time, 
resources at our disposal atid dictates of uur national interest* 

It must be remembered in this conrection that if there be any ‘joh-hunterB', 
it is precisely these penny-a-liners, who betray such a low taste in thdr criticism 
of the Mahasabha and happen to conduct the majority of Oongressite secoud-rate 
34 
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sheets, and owing to that very fact, are within easy reach of the masses. The 
majority of them, we all know, have not snHeieda scratch thronghont their lives in 
any patriotic movement and would wiite for any other party if but they are 
more sumptuously paid. Many of them are actually known to have done so. It 
becomes inevitable, therefore, in defence of the Hindu i*ause that from time to 
time thev too must be shown their proper phic(\ 

But I shall do injnatico to myself if I fail to make it <*h‘,tr f!mt my criticism 
against this type of a Congressite does not and cannot mean that ail Congressites 
are equally blind to reason or are deliberately bent on harming Hindu interest, or 
humiliating Hindu honour which Hindus as they themselves are, cannot hut he 
their own intprest and honour, 

Nay, I know many of these patriotic Gongressitrs do actually appreciate the 
merits of ’the Hindu Maluisahha as well* 'Iheir racial pride as Hindus get wounded 
whenever the Congress goes wrong and sacrifices the most legitimate Hindu 
interests and makes the Hindus to undergo most cowardly surrendeis. The very 
fact that thousands of the devoted workers and several all-Tmlia leaders who have 
now rallied devotedly round the pan- Hindu Standard had ortee been actively and 
prominently working in the Congress camp, is enough to hear out this truth that 
there are and must be thousands of HinduB in the CongrcHs comp who <‘ai)nat hear 
to see the Hindu cause anathemtized by the l-ongress, luit who nevertheless have 
not yet got rid of the habitual reluctance to get out of the Congress but and come 
openly out of it , 

But this past experience makes me feel more or less eoniident that thousands 
of those of my Hindu brethren who are proud of their race and this their 
Motherland of the Bishis and the Avatars will have to leave the Congress before 
long, through the very urge of their conscience, and can find then hut one path to 
go ahead in defence of Hindu tv a, —the path that leads the Hindu I^Ialmsahha 
Shrine. 

Mahasabha AssnMi 58 TOE Leap 

As soon as Congress was removed from the political field as an open 
organisation under the Governmental ban, the Hindu Mahasabha alone was left to 
take up the task of conducting whatever Indian National activities lay within its 
scope. For, to call upon the Moslem League lo lead any Indian Kational 
movement would have rightly enough been taken as insult l!y it. just as to call 
the Oongrsss a Hindu body was perversely enough ustal to he. taken by it m an 
insult. For, India to the Moslem I^eague was but a suh-coutinent, no Nation at 
all. But the Hindu Mahasabha believea in an integral Indian Nation, even more 
intensely than the ‘Indian National’ Congress itself. 'Fhe firHt National point that 
required immediate attention at that time was to expose the hoIlovvnesH iif the 
British propaganda. whi<‘h wanted the world to believe that the (^Hpps scheme 
failed not so much owing to the unwillingness of the British tfi part with | ower, 
as to the internecine conllicts of the Indian pconlc. The Ofpo.H Schmm? was held 
dazzling before the world as a veritable Magim^charta (auifcrring on India all 
that could be offered to liberate a people from political slavery, and pointing out to 
it the British press and propaganda calh'd upon th(‘ world to witness how' hietier 
constitutions bestowed upon peoples, not politimdly developed eiifuedt to dt'serve 
them, serve only to worsen their eondithm. 11ie idorituis Hagnn-ehnrta which 
wanted to invest India with full freeihmi proved only an appio of iiiHcord. As 
soon as political power was ttffered to the Indians, instead its receiving it as a 
United Nation— they sprang at each others’ throats, community against community 
and their ancient civil feuds instead of being Insilcd grew only fiercer. There was 
no united demand and had wc not withdrawn that glorious iVlagnii-elirtrla in time 
there would have broken up an immediate and blootly (’’ivi! War. Thus tlie 
British interpreted the (frfpp^t episode to India and the world. 

That there was and continues to he communal disunity in India need not lobe 
denied. Every country 1ms had to pass through such phases including England 
and America. But the fact that it waa the real cause of tlie withdrawal of the 
GrtpM scheme was a lie am! it Jmd to be nailed to the counter, because the 
Britieh had almost succeeded in duping America and China and even a section in 
India. ^ The American public and the press which were symnathctic to some extent 
to Indians asnirations before tlia Cripps Mission changed their tone and admitred 
that England had done all she could and in all sincerity in granting full political 
freedom to the Indians and that it was really the interna! discord amongst the 
Indians themselves that^was responsible for the failure of the scheme/ 

Above ail, in India itself, the Oongr^s and the majority of the Hindus in 
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particular laboured under the supposition that, if but we could produce as national 
demand, a United scheme then it will be simply impossible for England to refuse 
to grant it. That is why the Congress more than often went on its knees before 
the League. That is why so many alLparty and non-party conferences had been 
held. It was necessary, therefore, even to cure the Indians themselves from this 
self-deception that some strenuous effort on an All-India scale had to be made. 
It was also advisable to find out how far the various parties in India did 
really differ and whether on the two or three questions which concerned all alike 
some National demand could be framed. It was with this objective in view that 
the Hindu Mahasabha decided to enter into negotiations with all important political 
parties and personalities on the three outstanding demands which the Mahasabha 
had already framed. The immediate declaration of Indian Independence, a 
National Government with full powers during the war with the exception of the 
Military portfolio, so far as the operative part was concerned and the holding of a 
constitution-framing assembly as soon as the war ceased, formed the leading 
clauses in this demand. 

A special Committee was appointed to conduct these negotiations, consisting 
of the Working— President, Dr. Shyama Prosad Mookherjee, Dr. Moonje, Sjt. 
iV. O, Chatter jee, Eaja Maheshwar Dayal Seth, Rai Bahadur Meharchand Khanna 
and^ Prof. Deshvande. The response that the Committee received from different 
parties and eminent persons was encouraging and spontaneous. Under the able 
lead of Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee on whom fell the real burden of carrying 
negotiations, the Committee succeeded in creating such a wave of enthusiasm all 
over India that the public attention was centred on this topic only. Representatives 
of the English, the American, the Chinese press also took keen interest in the 
developments and gave a prominent publicity in their countries to these efforts of 
the Mahasabha. 

The result also was not quite incommensurate with the troubles taken by the 
distinguished members of the flindu IViabasabha Committee and of those Indian 
organizations and leaders who co-operated with them. Firstly, it was full of 
significance from the constructive point of view. For, the Committee succeeded in 
producing a ‘National DcmaiifP on the moat crucial issues, referred to above which 
could not but convince everyone but those who found it inconvenient to get 
convinced that India as a Nation demanded with a united will and voice the 
declaration on the part of the British Parliament that she should be recognised 
here and now as an Independent Nation. When the Hindu Mahasabha — ‘The 
second great all India Hindu Organization’’ to quote Lord Devonshire, the present 
Under-Secretary of Htate for India, with the foremost leaders of out vSikh 
brotherhood, the Presidents of the Morain Conference, and other Moslem 
organizations, the President of the Ghristiau Federation, the National League, the 
Liberal Federation, along with the then Provincial Ministers of Sind and Bengal 
and scores of other eminent politicians who had been legislators and admin is tra tors 
and held most responsible positions in the Government, — have signed or supported 
the demand it had every right to claim for itself and to be recognised as being 
nothing short of a national demand. When you add to it the fact that the 
Congress resolution, too, had more or less emphasised the very items which 
constituted its national character becomes unassailed. If it oven be pretended that 
such a demand also falls short of a national demand, only because the League or 
some such sections chose to remain aloof, then no demand ever made by any 
nation can deserve to be called a national one. 

It must be remembered that even the national plebiscites on the strength of 
whose demand the OanadiaTi or the African or the American Federations were 
formed were not and could not be considered national or nnivocal on the sole 
ground that there was not a single citizen or single party opposed to them. Nay, 
the fact is that in all snch national demands or plcl>i<nte8 those who voted against 
them could also count their strength in thousands. 

A national demand must always mean the demand of overwhelming majority 
of citizens or parties forming the nation,-— irrespective of the dissentient minorities. 

The National Demand 

When the Mahasabha succeeded in producing a definite demand, signed by 
such an overwhelming majority, it served to ext>Iode the BritiBfr pretext and had a 
very salutory effect not only on that largo section of Indians themselves but even 
on the Chinese, the Ameri(‘ans and the pro-British foreign press in general which 
had firiit acquitted the British for withholding freedom from India and believed 
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that the chaotic disoniiy in India itself was really rpRPonaible for the withdrawal 
of the OrippR Scheme. Many of them chanj^ed their opinion. Raw the jiame 

and came to the correct judj>,ment that it was milly the iinwiiiiipii,ness un the part 
of Great Britain to let her hold on liulia. 

As the FreBklcnti of the Hindu MuluiHabha, I forwanlcd tins national demand 
by cable to the Britisli Prime idinistcr the Ht. Hon ’hie Air. 1Vt//\s'fon ChurchilL 
I received an acknowledgment from him in which the rrime Mininter wrote that 
he noted with appreciatum the ondcavourH of the Hindu MahuHabha to promote 
unity amonf^ the Hcvcnil elemenlH in Xnditsn life, but observed that they had not so 
far resulted in any specific and constructive pniposals enjoyinj; the support of all 
the major parties, 

OomrnentH need not be made on this reply as the question is already exhaus- 
tively dealt with above. Only one point needs to he touchtal 't he only party in 
in India worth montioning as a major parly that did not support the demand was 
the Moslem League, — uot Moslems 1 heacause we had larpc Moslem organizations 
signing the demand. If then, the failure of the League to se<* eye to eye with all 
other parties in the land is to disqualify a demand from being national, then it 
only amounts to invest a fraction, ol a minority witii a power to veto the will of 
the overwhelming majority of the nation ; ()r <*our8c, ev» n tiie League mest be 
knowing that the Prime Minster must have been talking with his tfiugue in his 
cheeks when be referred to the League with sucli an awhil uuiispensibdity. If ever 
the League asked anything or supports anything which jioes ugaiuHt. the British 
intereati, even the League must not be doubling that the Prime Alinmtcr will ques- 
tion its right to speak for the Moslems themselves. 

The negotiations were also tiseful to prove the falsity of the diBhruH‘at criticism 
of the opponents of the Hindu Mahasabha including the OongresHile that it being a 
communal organisation could have no national programino or pidicy or lumld take 
no national lead. It was made clear that the iliiidu MahuHabha was more natio- 
nal in its programme and yet less liable to fall a victim to weak-kneed vagaries 
like the Congress or to perverse communalisin like the League, in prmdieal politics 
also the Mahaaabha knows that we must advance through reasonable emnpromihes. 
The very fact that only recentl) in Hind, the v^iiul Hindu Hnbha on invitation had 
taken the responBibility of joining with the League itself in running a coalition 
Government prove this. ^Pho ease c)f Bengal is wcllknowu. Wild Leaguers whom 
even the Oongress with all its sidunisHiv^'in'SH could not. placate grew quite reusonahly 
compromising and sociable us soon as they came in contact with the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the coalition Government, undm* the premiership of Blr. Ftului fluq 
and the able lead of our esteemed Mabnsabha leadir Dr. Sh f/umnpnh^atl Mtmkhprji, 
functioned sueecSHfuIIy fora year or so to the hmiefit ofDanh the eomxnunif.ics. 
Moreover, further events also proved demouHtrutively that the Hindu Maluisabhaits 
endeavoured to capture the eentrcH of poHtit*;d poaer only hi the puldie interest and 
not for the loaves and fishes of the oiliee, Wiiness flu* bold and c‘U)qi;ent sUdfuient 
iagiied by Dr, MnokJfvrH when he threw away the port folio the moment he saw that 
the Governor had made it impossible for him to st'rvc the public and contimm in 
the xninistry with any degree of self-respect. 

UrrUTY 02?' FoiUiKiN PltOPA<iAN2>A 

Even though wo tlo not <‘onlrihutc in the least to the forlorn hope that Ame- 
ricans, BuHsians or any otluT foreign nation will risk its own inteiest and take up 
cudgels to free India on jua^ount of political justice or a hinh sense of humanity 
alone, still we cannot altogiuher dipense witli the unity of hueign propagatida, for 
the very practical reasons to acquaint the indepemleut nations with the political 
situation in our (*ountry ami conibut any propaganda set on foot by an f {-Hindu 
parties to mislead their jmiginent or to secuu* their sympathies, llie very self- 
interest of each of the nations in the wmld Is so intei twined and got mixed np 
with the self-interest of others that each them requirea to know ami let know the 
real politieal situation each other, ikmlitioua and eountereoftlilions even tlimigh he 
based on national self-interest of^ each jiatioii oould ba advaiitagHiualy formed If 
each nation knows the correct political situation in all other countries in the world. 
Ever mnee the war began England launched a world-wide propaganda that she was 
fighting for frmlom and democracy alt over the world, hut tna Hindu Mahaaablia 
believed not a word of it and openly* said so in Ite resolutions. England, therefore, 
had to prove to Amtneiina and others that If she could not free India here and 
BOW# It was due to India's own fault- Amerloaii interesis o» this and several other 
po<mmds required that if India is satisfied it will be m Inexhaustibie swree ol »»#» and 
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materials for them to win the war. So they grew more anxious to study the In- 
dian situation. Before the war broke out America had some hazy notion that there 
was a National Congress and the Moslem League. The former was a Hindu body 
in the main and the League represented the Bloslems. Consequently they thought 
that the Congress and the League meant united opinion of the Hindus and latter 
the Moslems.' They heard now and then something about the Hindu Mahasabha, 
but they did not know how to squeeze it in between the two. They had not the 
slightest notion that the Mahasabha had come to occupy an outstanding position as 
an All-India body. 

But since ray cablegram to President Roosevelt which was featured prominently 
throughout the American press, and through it the world press, the ationtion ot 
the American public ar>d tlie press was drawn more pointedly to the Mahasabha, 
and a curiosity grew in foreign countries to know^ more closely its ideology, position 
and policy. Several press representatives and public men who came to study Indian 
position in general from America, England, and China inlepiewed the Hindu 
Mahasabha leadeis also. Borne ot them wrote back to their respective press 
acquainting their public with the ideology and the outstanding position of the 
Hindu Mahasabha as the representative all-India body of the Hindus, just as the 
Moslem League was the representative of Moslem interest. A number of cables 
sent from the Presidential office and other Mahasabha centres on several occasions 
got good publicity as the American press representatives assured me. Even 
American film-men got the Presidential office and the routine work photogra|>hed 
personally for a movement I am told that newsreels show them on the American 
screens. At the time of the negotiaiions also the foreign press-agents took keen 
interest and did considerable propaganda to make the voice of the Mahasabha 
heard outside India, The contact wo have thus succeeded in establishing with 
American, Chinese and even British public men who interviewed personally the 
President and several ot^her leaders and with the public press overseas, has already 
grown intimate enough in making them realise that any pact, signed by the 
Congress alune, can not bind the Hindus, unless and until it is agreed to and 
sanctioned by the Hindu Mahasabha, as the foremost representative body of the 
Hindus, nor can any agreement between the Congress and the League alone could 
be taken as an Iiulian National agreement, if the Hindu Mahasabha is not a 
a party to it This fact will stand us in good stead at the end of the war when 
the powers sit together to resliape the map of the world, and if the political consti- 
tution of India does form an item on their agenda at all. 

Proposed Dbleoation to the u. s. a. 

It was imporativo for - reasons indicated above that we should send a delega- 
tion- on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha to America, England, China at any rate, 
defeat the British propaganda which was carried on a Governmental scale and 
also to acquaint the American public with the ideology and policy of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. That section at any rate which took interest* in Indian affairs and 
knows something of the Congress and the League in these foreign countries must 
be kept well-informed of the Hindu- Mahasabha activities also. Conscqumtly a 
delegation under the lead of Dr. Moonje and Babarao Khaparde was to be sent to 
America. Another delegation was to go under the lead of Dr. Vuradarajalti Naidu 
to England to counteract any mischief likely to be done by the move on 
jRajagopakichari'a part, who also wanted to go to England, But m Eajaji was 
not allowed or did not ask for any facilities, there was no particular point in 
pressing on for a pJtssport to Dr. Naidu, as they were quits. Dthcr outstanding 
leaders also from Bengal, Punj.ib and United ProvinceH were c.onsulted in this 
connection and had not any facilities been denied to Baburao Kliapmde and others 
at the very outset the question was left not further pursued. I'he reaBons advanced 
by the Govornmeut were various. But the most amusing part of the public, criticism 
In non-Mahasabhaite camp was that they condemed along with the Government 
the very idea of taking out delegations to foreign laiuls that would reduce the 
prestige of our public life and support the British plea that tluue were diBsensions 
in India* It is bad indeed to wash one's dirty linen on a public square. But the 
point is who did it first? Did not the British press propaganda went round the 
globe at the failure of the (jripps Bchemc that there were .incurable communal 
dissension in India with a thousand tongued voice? Then again do you think 
that the thousands of Americans and Chinese at present in India have left their 
eyes and ears in America? And the Germans, and the Japanese? 'Fhe whole 
world knows that there are communal dissensions, but the whole world must also 
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know anti cioes know that no nation in the world can he in some or llte other 
phases of its history was without its own oommnnal diHseiifiions, in the War 
of Successions or Wars of Boses* '’J’he point is that just as inspite of the dissen- 
sions England has bestowed the curse of slavery on India inspiie of her will, so 
also England can and therefore ought to bestow a blessing of freedom iimpite of 
her dissensions. Just as she is guarding slavery with bayonets she would guard 
the freedom too. Or she should openly say that she docs not want to free India 
because of the British iinpcrialistic dt'Higns and not ov.ing to our (lisHciodons. If 
the Hindu MahasabhaiteB wen', allowed to go to Annwii'as (uir di'-^seuBiouB cotild not 
have been a news to the AmeneauH, hut would have aequainted them why these 
dissensions arose and what, is the solution of the Hindu jMaha-sablm for them, d'he 
delegation would have enabled the foreign public to judge bettei between the black 
sheep and the grey and the wolf. 

But neverthelesB the Government bad done w^ell in inviting Rai Bahadur 
Meherahand Khanna, Bresident of the^ N. W. Enmtier Hiiulu t^uhlui to join the 
delegation to the Bacific Relations G(»mmiltee. The Helefiatum had aheady rea<*hed 
its destination. Bai Bahadur Khannaji is bound to have linging publicity to his 
thesis Takisthan and the Hindu view’. To enable jou to judge how rapidly 
though not sudiciently rapidly the Hindu iMahuHaldia has aswu-ted its ptmition in 
England and the other countries, I give below a couph' td* (‘xtracts from the 
brochure published by the Oxford University Bress re<*entlv and written by IL 
Coupland who had on many occasions to observe the Indian idlairs at close quarters 
when he was touring India as well as when attached to the mission of Hu* t>t(ifford 
CrippB. for what they are worth. 

(1) “...Still more vociferous was the Mahasabha the milbimt Iliudti oraanii^a- 
tion, which has always maintained that all India is Hiniiustan ami htdongs to 
the Hindus, For sometime past its leaders have denounced as a vH*e that very 
non-comraunalism which Congress boasts as a virtue. Congvess, they say, is an 
unfaithful servant of Hinduism, and it is one more proof of the exist ing communal 
tension that the Mahasabha, which not very long ago had little wtdglu in Indian 
politics, is growing fast in membership and influence. Its policy is quite frankly 
communal, ‘Our Moslem countrymen should realise’, says its ib iy Bresident, 
Mr. Savarkar, ‘that even in their own affairs they should accept the inevitable’, 
etc. etc,” 

(2) “Militant Uinduism, true to^ form, was more out-spokcn. ‘'rhe bask 
principle of the Hindu Mahasabha’ said its Working Committee, 'is that India is 
one and indivisible” and it cannot he true to itself or to the best intereHts of 
Hindustan if it is a party to any proposal which involves the political partition of 
India in any shape or form,” 

Lord Devon Hiiin% the XJnder-Hccrefary of Hr ate India, referred to the 
Mahasabha, as, ‘The second groit All- India Hiiuiu Organisation.” H the Oon- 
giesBites were anxious to secure credentials from the Hovernors, there is no 
impropriety if we reter incidentally to Kom<^ refereiu’es just to know in what light 
others see our activities. 

Pro-Bakihtani Hikih:h 

Till a eouplo of years ago it wen* only the i^foslems who were figlufng for 
Pakistan and all our a»gumentH we hnii to atiilresH to them, hut since the ihipps 
Mission and tlie Congressitcs admission ;sit?!ding to the Biikistaui demand in its 
worst form, as 1 have shown earlier in my speech, a prepnwtenuis poshion hm 
arisen. There has sprung up noliticttlly siaaiking a hybrid spetdes of pro-Bakislani 
Hindus and they have been inkcting the Hindu mind as rapnll^ as a contagimis 
and loathsome diHcuHe wouhl <lo. Hume uf these CkuigrcsiiiTes are go<*d liindiis 
but they have been duped into believing that it is in the interest of the Hindus 
also to allow the Moslem provinees to s«n-ede and lirlng about a final and everlast- 
ing unity. Then there are very statesmanly Hindu peiaonahties who recognise no 
afiliatioii to any party or body as it behoves atatesmaimhip, but, whose %dew« 
and votes are neverthekfia bound to be counted m Hindu ones. It is regrettable 
that many p! those esteemed persons should have been ready to a«Iinii the principle 
of provincial awession and thus siaieamanly enough betray not only the Hindu 
cause but what they worship like a fetish the j^aticmnlism as well. How these 
pro-Pakistani Hindus are working to persuade the Hindus and even to persuade 
the Government to coroptd the Hindus to get persuaded, can hest he illustrated by 
the untiring efforts of Mr. ^Rafagopalacharl, *Thi8 ’Aclnirya’ has really been 
exerting himself with more iincerity and perverse fanaticism than any mad 
Mullah known to History, 
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Consequently, the real d[anp;er to the integrity of India rises now more 
eminently from the mentality of the Pakistani Hindus than from Pakistani 
Moslems* 1 deliberately ciioose some of these points to argue which (I know from 
personal knowledge to weigh heavily on the minds especially on that section of our 
Hindu brethren who still belong to the Congress persuasion but who nevertheless 
have a Hindu heart.) 

(a) It must be noted first of all very carefully that there is fundamental 
difference between a provincial re-distribution and provincial self-determination to 
secede. The latter forms the essence of Pakistan whatever its other aspects or 
extents be. There is no fundamental objection from Hindu point of view to any 
re-distribution of provinces, whether on linguistic, military, financial or any other 
reasonable ground provided it does not weaken the national strength and does 
not involve any underlying anti-National and anti-Hindu designs. But the 
question of provincial secession from the Central Stale must be altogether ruled 
out in as much as it means nothing short of breaking up Hindusthan into pieces 
before a century passes away. 

(b) Again the granting of the right to provinces to secede from the Central 
Government at their own sweet will and allow them to set up as separate states 
entirely independent of the Central Indian Government is far more dangerous than 
the demand for Pakistan meaning thereby freedom to rut off definite number of 
provinces because they contain Moslem majority* In the latter case of a definite 
Pakistani demand intolerable as it is and which also we must oppose with all our 
might does still come to the loss of a definite number of provinces. But the 
principle of self-determination cannot but form a veritable sword of Damocles 
kept hanging on the head of the Central Blate. It will be practically an invitation 
and instigation to any province to secede and blow ui> at stroke the whole ground 
on which the Indian State has to stand, 'I'he majority of the Moslems, is the only 
ground in Pakisthani demand for secession, but in admitting the principle of 
provincial sec.ession we shall have to face the demand on the part of any pro- 
vince at any time on any economical and any other conceivable ground to secede 
from the Central Government. Remember the political centralisation in India is 
still passing through a phase of formation. The Indian Central State and the 
political integrity and cohesion are still standing on a fissury rock. We cannot be 
cocksure that Bometime or the other even some of these provinces where there is 
not a Moslem majorily may be caught up by disintegrating forces and rise a^^ainst 
the Central Government, and carrieil away by the provincial or even sub-provincial 
egoistic fever demand secession and form themselves into separate states. America, 
Russia and several other nations can serve as danger signals to us in this 
connection. In fact even those nations which today are strongly unitary bad to 
pass through this phase and it was only a powerful centrifugal force which kept 
the cen tri-petal tendencies on the part of their components effectively suppressed 
till they got slowly eliminated altogether. 

( d ) Those who think it matters not much to allow the Moslems to form 
their independent federation on the North West Frontier Provinces in which there 
is already m\ overwhelming majority of the Moslems should take into consideration 
the military aspect which makes such a stirreader simply suicidal on our part. 
Can you ever find such a nation on the surface of the earth which would willingly 
hand over their strongest possible frontiers into the hand of those very people who 
seceded from them and had been cherishing heredilpsiry desire to dominate over it ? 
Then again, remember that on the heels of l^akistan there comes treading the 
demana for Pathanistan. Those" Frontier Provinces if they get entirely free from 
the control of the Central Government, are sure within measurable time to join 
hands with the tribals and form a contiguous Pathani state. For the sake of the 
very existence of ‘Hindusthan’ we can never willingly let go our hold on those 
mountain ranges which form our National frontiers and guards. And why should 
we do it all ? To avoid rupture with our Moslem friends ? But what guarantee 
have you to believe shat this rupture instead of getting lessened by our handing 
over our frontiers to them as a free gift will not only get intonsified ? For Is it 
not more likely that those who are now relatively weak and yet are talking of 
Civil war, once they get an independent footing as a state, sum^dent time and 
liberty to organise themseves and entrenched on the powerful frontier-ranges, grown 
stronger precisely in the proportion your position grows weaker by the withdrawal 
of your frontier ? Unity, when it lays our nation exposed to a more dangeroos 
position, is worse than open hostility. 
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know and does know that no nation in the world can be in some or the other 
phases of its history was without its own communal dissensions, in the War 
of Successions or Wars of Eoses. The point is that just as inspite of the dissen- 
sions England has bestowed the curse of slavery on India in spite of her will, so 
also England can and therefore ought lo bestow a blessing of freedom inspite of 
her dissensions. Just as she is guarding slavery with bayonets she would guard 
the freedom too. Or she should openly say that she does not want to free India 
because of the British imperialistic designs and not opting to our dissensions. If 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites were allowed to go to Americas our dissensions could not 
have been a news to the Americans, but would have acquainted them why these 
dissensions arose and what is the solution of the Hindu Maha-sabha for them. The 
delegation would have enabled the foreign public to judge better betw^een the black 
sheep and the grey and the wolf. 

But nevertheless the Government had done well in inviting Eai Bahadur 
Meherchand Khanna, President of the N. W. Frontier Hindu Habha to join the 
delegation to the Pacific Eelations Committee. The Delegation had already reached 
its destination. Eai Bahadur Khannaji is bound to have linging publicity to his 
thesis Takisthan and the Hindu view’. To enable you to judge how rapidly 
though nob sufficiently rapidly the Hindu Mahasabha has asserted its position in 
England and the other countries, I give below a couple of extracts from the 
brochure published by the Oxford University Press recently and written by E. 
Ooupland who had on many occasions to observe the Indian affiiirs at close quarters 
when he was touring India as well as when attached to the mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. for what they are worth- 

il) “...Still more vociferous was the Mahasabha the militant Hindu ox*ganiza- 
tion, which has always maintained that all India is Hindustan and belongs to 
the Hindus, For sometime past its leaders have denounced as a vice that very 
non-communalism which Congress boasts as a virtue. Congress, they say, is an 
unfaithful servant of Hinduism, and it is one more proof of the existing communal 
tension that the Mahasabha. which not very long ago had little weight in Indian 
politics, is growing fast in membership and influence. Its policy is quite frankly 
communal. ‘Our Moslem countrymen should realise’, says its fieiy President, 
Mr. Savarkar, ‘that even in their own affairs they should accept the inevitable’, 
etc. etc,” 

(2) “Militant Hinduism, true to form, was more out-spoken. ‘The basic 
principle of the Hindu Mahasabha’ said its Working Committee, ‘is that India is 
one and indivisible” and it cannot be true to itself or to the best interests of 
Hindustan if it is a party to any proposal which involves the political partition of 
India in any shape or form/’ 

Lord Devonshire, the Under-Secretary of State for India, referred to the 
Mahasabha, as, “The sepond great All-India Hindu Organization.” If the Oon- 
gressites were anxious to secure credentials from the Governors, there is no 
impropriety if we refer incidentally to some references just to know in what light 
others see our activities. 

Pro-Pakistani Hindus 

Till a couple of years ago it were only the Moslems who were fighting for 
Pakistan and all our aiguments we had to address to them, but since the Cripps 
Mission and the Congressites admission yielding to the Pakistani demand in its 
worst form, as I have shown earlier in my speech, a preposterous position has 
arisen. There has sprung up politically speaking a hybrid species of pro-Pakistani 
Hindus and they have been infecting the Hindu mind as rapid^ as a contagious 
and loathsome disease would do. Some of these Congressites are good Hindus 
but they have been diqjed into believing that it is in the interest of the Hindus 
also to allow the Moslem provinces to secede and bring about a final and everlast- 
ing unity. Then there are very statesmanly Hindu peisonalities who recognise no 
affiliation to any party or body as it behoves statesmanship, but whose views 
and votes are nevertheless bound to be counted as Hindu ones. It is regrettable 
that many of those esteemed persons should have been i*eady to admit the principle 
of provincial secession and thus statesmanly enough betray not only the Hindu 
cause but what they worship like a fetish the Nation alism as well. How these 
pro-Pakistani Hindus are working to persuade the Hindus and even to persuade 
the Govepment to compel the Hindus to get persuaded, can best be illustrated by 
the untiling efforts of Mr. Eajagopalachari, This “Acharya’ has really been 
exerting himself with more sincerity and perverse fanaticism than any mad 
Mullah kuowu to History, 
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Consequently, tbe real danger to the integrity of India rises now more 
eminently from the mentality of the Pakistani Hindus than from Pakistani 
Moslems* 1 deliberately choose some of these points to argue which (I know from 
personal knowledge to weigh heavily on the minds especially on that section of our 
Hindu brethren who still belong to the Congress persuasion but who nevertheless 
have a Hindu heart.) 

(a) It must be noted first of all very carefully that there is fundamental 
difference between a provincial re-distribution and provincial self-determination to 
secede. The latter forms the essence of Pakistan whatever its other aspects or 
extents be. There is no fundamental objection from Hindu point of view to any 
re-distribution of provinces, whether on linguistic, military, financial or any other 
reasonable ground provided it does not weaken the national strength and does 
not involve any underlying anti-National and anti-Hindu designs. But the 
question of provincial secession from the Central State must be altogether ruled 
out in as much as it means nothing short of breaking up Hindusthan into pieces 
before a century passes away. 

(b) Again the granting of the right to provinces to secede from the Central 
Government at their own sweet will and allow them to set up as separate states 
entirely independent of the Central Indian Government is far more dangerous than 
the demand for Pakistan meaning thereby freedom to cut off definite number of 
provinces because^ they contain Moslem majority. In the latter case of a definite 
Pakistani demand intolerable as it is and which also we must oppose with all our 
might does still come to the loss of a definite number of provinces. But the 
principle of self-determination cannot but form a veritable sword of Damocles 
kept hanging on the head of the Central Slate. It will be practically an invitation 
and instigation to any province to secede and blow up at stroke the whole ground 
on which the Indian State has to stand, The majority of the Moslems, is the only 
ground in Pakisthani demand for secession, but in admitting the principle of 
provincial secession we shall have to face the demand on the part of any pro- 
vince at any time on any economical and any other conceivable ground to secede 
from the Central Government. Eemember the political centralisation in India is 
still passing through a phase of formation. The Indian Central State and the 
political integrity and cohesion are still standing on a fissury rock. We cannot be 
cocksure that sometime or the other even some of these provinces where there is 
not a Moslem majority may be caught up by disintegrating forces and rise against 
the Central Government, and carried away by the provincial or even eub-provincial 
egoistic fever demand secession and form themselves into separate states. America, 
Eussia and several other nations can serve as danger signals to ns in this 
connection. In fact even those nations which today are strongly unitary had to 
pass through this phase and it was only a powerful centrifugal force which kept 
the centri-petal tendencies on the part of their components effectively suppressed 
till they got slowly eliminated altogether. 

( d ) Those who think it matters not much to allow the Moslems to form 
their independent federation on the North West Frontier Provinces in which there 
is already an overwhelming majority of the Moslems should take into consideration 
the military aspect which makes such a surrender simply suicidal on our part. 
Can you ever find such a nation on the surface of the earth which would willingly 
hand over their strongest possible frontiers into the hand of those very people who 
seceded from them and had been cherishing hereditary desire to dominate over it ? 
Then again, remember that on the heels of Pakistan there comes treading the 
demand for Pathanistan. Those' Frontier Provinces if they get entirely free from 
the control of the Central Government are sure within measurable time to join 
hands with the tribals and form a contiguous Pathani state. For the sake of the 
very existence of ‘Hindusthan’ we can never willingly let go our hold on those 
mountain ranges which form our National frontiers and guards. And why should 
we do it all ? To avoid rupture with our Moslem friends ? But what guarantee 
have you to believe 'hat this rupture instead of getting lessened by our handing 
over our frontiers to them as a free gift will not only get intensified ? For is it 
not more likely that those who are now relatively weak and yet are talking of 
Civil war, once they get an independent footing as a state, sufficient time and 
liberty to organise themseves and entrenched on the powerful frontier-ranges, grown 
stronger precisely in the proportion your position grows weaker by the withdrawal 
of your frontier ? Unity, when it lays our nation exposed to a more dangerous 
position, is worse than open hostility. 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 
Counting Without The Host ! 

( e ) Some of our learned Hindu leaders after Biost complicated calculations 
maintain that there is no harm_ in allowing the Moslems to secede and form 
Pakisthani independent states in the North-Western parts and even in Benj>al, 
because they are bound to bo so crippled financially and economically that they 
will soon themselves be compelled to repent for secession and go down on their 
knees. But this financial weakness ^ need not lead to repentance alone, as our 
learned Hindu economists expect. So long as we continue to be so cowardly as 
to yield to any preposterous demand on the jrart ot the Moslems to keep up 
the show of uiiity and so terribly afraid of Moslem discontent as to allow even the 
integrity of our Motherland to get broken up into pieces— is not more likely that 
this very financial and economical starvation of these would-be Moslem states 
goad them on to encroach once more ou our Hindu provinces and, instigated by 
the religious fanaticism which is so iiiflamable in the frontier tribes even now and 
urged on by the ideal of Pathanisthan under the lead of the organised forces 
of the Ameer threaten to invade you if ,you do not hand over to them the 
remaining parts of the Punjab right up to Delhi to make them financially and 
economically self-supporting ? The example of the Tribes is already there. 
They carry out incursions every year into the Indian provinces and loot, kidnap, 
murder, hold to ransom only the Hindus in particular as a rule. Although they 
are goaded on by Moslem fanaticism in the main yet several Oongressite Hindus 
were not found wanting in disgracefully condoning these nefarious activites of the 
tribal Pathans on the ground of “financial and even sexual starvaliou’’ from which 
those “Poor” souls (1) had to undergo inordinate sufferings. T am referring to 
facts howsover disgraceful they may be, and not to fictions. What guarantee is 
there that, given this cowardly and ever-yielding inferiority <*.omplex on the part 
of the Hindus and this mania for Hindu-Moslem unity, these financially starved 
Pakisthani Provinces will not invade the Hindu provinces on their borders with 
far greater strength than they can command now ? A troop of Hindus of such 
mentality would similarly condone their encroachments, sympathise with their 
demands and vote for handing over even Delhi to those invading Moaloms before 
a shot is fired in order just to make a show before the world of a gen nine Hindu- 
Muslim unity or alliance I The “poor’’ Moslems in the Eastern Bengal are even 
now making their poverty a sufficient excuse and their fanaticism a merit to loot 
and harass the Hindus ye^henever they find an opportunity to do so. When once you 
allow them to get organised into a governmental strength as a separate Moslem 
Baj, do you not think that this very financial starvation which you admit will 
cripple their would-be state, would provide them with a compelling cause to 
invade or harass the Hindus in Western Bengal ? And unless you are cured of this 
unity-mania, would you not be face to face again with the same bogey— an 
alternative of handing over some rich slices of Bengal to save the Moslem 
state from perpetual starvation or be prepared to resist their perpetually growing 
demand ? 

(£) But some of my Pakisthani Hindu friends whisner in my ears ‘"^We know 
all these things, but our yielding for the time being is the craftiest stroke of 
policy. When we once get rid of these troublesome Moslem provinces and are left 
free to organise unhindered by them the unalloyed part of Hindusthan, then we 
shall consolidate our Hindus and raise them into such a mighty military power so 
rapidly that the Pakistani provinces of the Moslems would be simply hrow-beaten 
into submission”. XTie only question that should be put to them by themselves is 
“Have you not counted without the host— the British ? Have you got any definite 
guarantee from the British tiiat as soon as you yield to the Pakistani demand, they 
would clear out and leave you to organise your Plindustan as you choose ? 

Secondly even if that is done, where is the magic wand that Bhall raise the 
Hindus into such a military power while the Congress meidality continues 
to dominate thousands of them ? We thank you for your inner intention of raising 
me Hindus into an independent and strong power and for feeling as a Hindu of 
Hindus, but do you not think that the Moslems too would utilise that interval 
wth a vengeance to strengthen their position and amalgamating themselves with 
their kith and kin across the frontier grow quicker into a powerful Pathanisthan 
^re 01^ ft Pakischan there? Mind you, they have not a single Oongressite among 
^>“ier hand the Moslem minority in every province of your would- 
be-Hmdusthan would be dominating even Oongressite Hindus here as tliey are today 
creating the same troubles over again and demanding that you must come to terms 
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with the Pnkisthani States by sacrificing some more Hindu Provinces on the altar of 
the fettish of Hindu- VIosIem unity as our ‘patriotic’ ‘Azads’ and ‘Alis’ have been 
purposively doing today I And if you^ as a stauch Hindu realise that, in that ease 
somewhere or the other we shall have to resit the Moslems, then would it not be 
better to resist them today by flatly refusing even to listen their intolerable 
demand, when they are relatively weaker and when we can prove relatively stronger 
by simply changing our yielding mentality and replacing it by the Hindu {San^ha- 
tanist Ideology pointing out to the aggressive tendency of the Moslems their right 
place and command them “thus far and no further ? 

(g) Some of our wise men also are labouring under the misconception that the 
question of Pakistban is just like the Ulster phase in Ireland. But the fact is that they 
are committing a grievous error in comparing the two and suggesting that just as the 
Irish accepted an Ulster we Hindus should accept the Pakisthan. In Ireland 
there was a question of only a small corner to be set aside as Ulster. But the 
Pakisthan demand s(3eks to break up India into a number of separate Moslem States 
and insist upon that there should be no Central Government of India at all ; worst 
than that, the principle of provincial secession at the sweet will of provinces were 
never raised in the Irish negotiations. Had this principle been accepted or tolerated 
by the Irish there would have been uo integral Ireland to-day. This principle of 
provincial secesvsion if accepted by the Hindus would sound the death-knell of our 
national cohesion, integrity and unity. 

(h) The chain of reasoning of these Pakistani Hindus comes to this. We 
want Swaraj. England is not going to bestow Swaraj unless and untill there is a 
united demand and univoeal constitution framed by Hindus and Moslems together* 
Moslems have made it clear that they will not join the Hindus in producing a 
united demand unless and uutill they are allowed to break up the integrity of India 
and the Pakistani States are allowed to be set up with no connection with any 
Central Government. Therefore we must satisfy the Moslems, yield to tWr 
Pakistani demands and get Swaraj. 

House On A Living Volcano 1 

Now almost every world in this chain of reasoning is fallacious and the whole 
chain of reasoning based on a foolish hope. Although we want Swaraj, yet that 
Swaraj must mean the Hindusthani Swaiaj in which Hindus, Moslems and all 
other citizens shall have equal responsibilities, equal duties and rights. Such a 
Swaraj would not even tolerate a particular commuiiuy on religious grounds to 
get itself cut off from the Central government, demand portions of our country 
which the inalienable basis on which this our national Swaraj stands and any such 
aggressive claim on the part of a community would be immediately put down as 
an act of treachery by the united strength of the Central Government. Secondly, 
it is silly to believe that England is only waiting for a united demand and woufd 
walk out of India, as soon as that rag signed by the Hindus and Moslems is 
handed over to them. I emphatically assert that even if the Congress. Hindu 
Mahasabha and the League produce a United demand signed by all the crores of 
Indian citizens and ask unequivocally for Independence, Britain will nevei give it for 
the mere asking. It is this superstition that if bub the Congiess and the League 
demanded with one voice anything in the world, the demand would immediately 
prove irresistible, is responsible for making the real assests the League does join 
the Congress and ev^n if the whole of India goes to England she will say ‘‘Well boys, 
you have behaved wonderfully. Hindus, Moslems, all united in a common demand 
for Independence. But as all of you united are still unitedly helpless, disarmed and 
unable to protect yourselves Great Britain must continue to rule over you even for 
the moral obligation to save you from the foreign aggression.” So, on the whole, 
all that you do in this bargain is to pay the price knowing perfectly well or rather 
foregoing with open eyes that the substantial thing for which you paid the price 
can never be deliveied over to you. And after all what is the price ? The 
vivisection of your Motherland and of your Holyland — the liquidating altogether of 
the spiiitual, racial and above all the political unity and of the certain chances of 
its rapid consolidation. 

And above all, if we grant for the sake of argument that paying such a 
tremendous price of your racial honour and future, you are handed over Swaraj by 
the British on conditions laid down by the Moslems, what kind of Swaraj and 
whose Swaraj it can possibly be ? It can in no way be a Swaraj in which the Swatya 
of the Hindus is safeguarded for reasons which I have already shown above at some 
length. Any independence which is achieved at the price of admission of and on 

35 
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the brittle basis of the principle of provincial secession is bound to be like a house 
raised on a crater of a living volcano. 

I appreciate the emphasis the Viceroy has laid at least on the geographical 
unity of India and the fervent appeal His Excellency has made, m his recent Cal- 
cutta speech, to maintain the integrity of our country on the ground of practical 
politics also. Reasonable safeguards to the roinorities must be given and the L^^agiie 
of Nations has already shown us the way in one of the world famous documents 
formulating what reasonable safeguards to minorities really mean. f?at the Viceroy 
perhaps inadvertently, use the term “fully satisfactory to the minorities* instead of 
qualifying the safegnarda as reasonable. Fortunately onr countrymen, the 
Farsi, Jewish, and Christian communities have extended their readiness to abide 
by the safeguards laid down as reasonable for the minorities which the Hindu 
Mahasabha also is ever willing to ‘guarantee. The fact is that it is not a question 
of minorities, but of one minority, the Moslem -minority alone. To say that the 
safeguards must be fully satisfactory to the Mt^slem minority is to stultify the 
whole statement, beacause the only safeguard which can be satisfactory to the 
Moslem minority is, as definitely told by them, to lay an axe at the root of Indian 
integrity. Thus, we are caught in a vicious circle. The self-destructive solution 
that, to save the integrity of India as a nation, let us kill it outright in order to 
satisfy the Moslems, is like that of some clans who to save their daughters from 
dishonour when they grew, used to kill them as soon as they were born. 

(i) Consequently taking all these above reasons into consideration it will be 
crystal clear to the Hindus who have still kept an open mind on this question 
that even yielding the principle of provincial secession or Pakisthan in certain 
provinces could never bring about Hindu-Moslem Unity, imt such a move will 
throw Hindus alone into a hopeless predicament, 'rhere was no chance whatsoever 
for the cowardly hope, even though they feel that it is a crafty one, to he realised 
that this or that concession to the Moslem is bound to prove final and ushering in 
a permanent and amicable alliance between the two peojde. Bo long as it is you 
who yield, so long the Moslems would be fools to give up their aggrandisation on 
Hiqdusthan ; and the Moslems are e'Srtainly no fools in so far as this ambition is 
concerned. Invasions against the Kafirsthans are in their grain. They are fed on 
real or boosted up stories of their past conquest, and the only way to bold them 
in check is to make them realise that any such mad dreams would cost them much 
more than it would to their opponents. That is why Mr. Finnah who speak in 
the accents of an Alexander the great, the conqueror of the world, when he 
arldresses some local meetings of his admirers, brandishing a presented sword here 
or there, threatening the Hindus alone, has never displayed the courage of threatening 
an armed revolt against the English, who in fact are comfortably seated on the 
very Gadi of the Moguls and loft no trace of the Moslem Empire throughout India, 
for he knows that the consequences would be immediately terrible. 

( 3 ) The only organised^ body that had the courage to tell the Moslems that 
the consequences of their efibrts to destroy Indian integrity would be in the long 
run as terrible, is the Hindu Mahasabha alone. You are, Oh I Hindu Sabhaits 
and Hindu Sanghatanists, you form the last citadel in which the Hindu Hoi>e and 
Hindu Future have come to seek lefuge and take its last stand for the sake of 
honour, if not for immediate success, and among the faithloHS crowd of Hindus 
themselves, you form the last faithful army which has rallied round to defend the 
Pan-Hindu Colours as our ancestors di<l under such trying circumstances at Ohitor! 
If you at any rate— Oh I Hindu Sanghatanists, do not betray yourself and the 
tradition of Chifcor, then rest assured you will in ihe near future be able to sally 
out or by falling in the struggle as indomitable and uncompromising warriors enable 
your Race to sally out of the Chitor of Martyrdom to the Raigad of Victory. Gome 
out then to assert boldly and uncompromisingly on behalf of Hindndom that Just 
as in America, Germany, China and in every other country not excluding Russia, 
so also in Hindusthan the Hindus by the fact that they form an overwhelming 

majority are the Nation and Moslems but a community because like all other 

communities they are unchallengeably in a minority, therefore they must remain 
satisfied with whatever reasonable safeguards other minorities in India get and 
accept the reasonable in the light of the general world formula framed by the 
League of Nations. We may adapt it to Indian circumstances by ooncessions 
more or less on minor questions but no minority in India shall be allowed to 

demand to break the very integrity of Hindusthan from Indus to the Seas as a 

condition of their participation in the Central Government or Provincial ones. No 
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province wliatsoever, by the fact that it is a province, shall be allowed to^ claim to 
secede from the Central State of Hindusthan at its own sweet will. Hindusthan 
as a nation can have a right of self-determination but a province or a district or 
a Taluka can have no right to run contrary, by the strength of their own majority 
to the Law and the Will of the Central "Government of Hindusthan. All we can 
in fairness promise is to grant a representation to all India citizens on the general 
principle of ‘one man one vote’ or if that is not found to the taste of the 
Moslems we may go a step further and base all representation strictly on 
population. know for certain that those minorities like Parsis, Christians and 

others who have expressed unmistakably their loyalty to united, undivided and 
indivisible Indian Nation and the Indian tstate are, W'ith reasonable safeguards, with the 
Hindus and willing to work shoulder to shoulder for Indian independence. It will 
be well for the Moslems even in their own interest to bear faithful allegiance 
to the Indian nation on the same conditions offered to other minorities. But if 
the Moslems, mistaking the pseudo-national yielding attitude of the Congress for 
the attitude of Hiiidndom as such persist in their outrageous and treacherous 
demand for Pakisthan or the principle of Provincial self-determination then it is 
high time for you. Hindu Sanghatanists, you must prochiim your formula from the very 
tops of the Himalayas, we don’t want Hindu-Moslem unity at all on such 
conditions. “If you come, with you, if you don’t without you, and if you oppose, 
inspite of you, we shall fight as best as we can, to secure the independence and 
defend the integrity of Hindusthan I Hindusthan shall remain an integral and power- 
ful nation and. a central slate from the Indus to the Seas. Any movement on the 
part of any one to vivisect it would be treacherous and strongly suppressed just 
as any movement of Negrosthan would be strongly punished by the American nation. 

All laws are but generalisations orimarily based on detailed observations. The 
detailed observation of the history of Hindus through centuries on centuries points 
incontrovertibly to the fact that the Hindu Nation is imbued inherently with such 
au amazing capacity of resurrection, of renaissance, of rejuvenation that, the 
moment which finds them completely overwhelmed by anti-Hindu forces is precisely 
the moment which ushers in the day of Deliverance — to quote the favourite style — 
of the birth of an Avatar ! I It was in the darkest hour of the Night that Shri 
Krishna was born. It is this indomitable spirit of the inherent vitality that enabled 
our National being to prove almost immortal in relation to other races or nations, 
ancient or modern, and invested it with that strength which ultimately demolished 
and swept away all anti-Hindu forces, which raised their head from time to time 
against us. ‘ihis is no mere rhodomontade I am indulging in. Leaving aside 
even the Pouranic period, and the Huns, Shakas and. even taking into considera- 
tion the Moslems who came as conquerors, this is the gist of well-authenticated 
Hindu history. 

The Moslems came as conquerors, but stayed too long to be conquered by 
the Hindus and beaten to a chip in a thousand and one battle-field till at last the 
mighty Moslem Empire which rose like a rocket fell like a stick, till at last the 
Hindu horse of Victory rode off* unchallenged from Attoek to Eameshwar. from 
Hwarka to Jagganath, 

Would Moslems Learn the Lesson ? 

To validate this historical fact, only look at these two following pictures 
Just take up the map of India about 1600 A. D, The Moslems ruled all over 
Hindusthan unchaliengeably. It was a veritable Pakistan realised not only in this 
province or that, but all over India : — Hindusthan as such was simply wiped out. 

Then open out the map of India about 1700 to 1798 A. D. and what do you 
see ? The Hindu forces are marching triumjibantly throughout India. The very 
Mogul throne at Delhi is smashed to pieces literally with a hammer by Badashivrao 
Bbau, the Generalissimo of the Marathas I Our Hindu-Sikh brotherhood does 
ultimately deliver the Punjab from the Moslem yoke and rule supremely from the 
borders of Hbet to the banks of the Kabul river *, the Gurkha-Hindus rule in 
Nepal, while the Marathas from Delhi to Eameshwar have planted the triumphant 
Hindu flag from capital to capital, from temple to temple, ^ihe Pakisthan actually 
realised by the Moslems was entombtd and out of it rose up once more Hindusthan, 
resurrected and triumphant. 9 be conquering Moslem had to eat the humble pie 
in the long end and got so completely crushed and weened of his dominating 
dreams that even to-day in his heart ot hearts he shudders to think of his fate as 
soon as he sees the probability of the consolidated strength of the over-whelming 
Hindu majority in the land. 
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It would be good to tbe Moslems themselves if they once realise the import 
of this historical truth. The fate which overtook them even when they had 
succeeded in translating the whole of Hindusthan into an actual living and mighty 
Pakistan, ought to warn them of the miserable future they would have in store if 
they persisted in di earning wildly of a Pakisthan which is to-day but an airy 
nothing, a forlorn hope 1 

The Hindu Mahasabhaites should remember that as is very probable they will 
be called upon to fight out any attempt on the part of the Moslems to thrust the 
Pakisthan on us whether by resorting to the “levolt” whatever the Leagures may 
mean thereby, then the entire burden, responsibiliy and consequently the merit 
also will be yours in facing the struggle single-handed. Hie Congress-minded 
Hindus, the worshippers of pseudo-Nationality would not only be of no use to you 
but would actually try to combat you and try to put you into a false position by 
their willing surrender to tbe Moslem demands as Hindus. You should therefore 
try to mobilise your forces and reserve whatever strength you can command for 
the defence of the integrity of India which no one else but you alone may defend. You 
are the salt of Hindudom but if the salt loses its flavour, with what shall it be 
salted. Independence of Hindusthan has no meaning at the cost of its fundamental 
integrity as a state and a nation. It may be thrust on us even as the British 
rule is thrust on us ; but just as that does not deprive us of the light of struggling 
for our freedom from England, even so, if we but do not betray our own conscience 
and sign willingly any or all schemes proposing percentages and plebiscites, which 
are growing in abundance like mushrooms either out of or pusillanimity, you will 
And yourself soon in a position to panic press on both the demands regarding 
independence and integrity and together get them realised through your our strength. 

So far as the most determining factor of all, namely the World War is 
concerned,— neither the Axis nor the Allies have as yet secured any results so 
decisive as to invest them with an unquestionable superiority. Consequently the 
best policy for all nations situated as we Hindus are, is to continue to sit on the 
fence ana watch the results, keeping ourselves all tbe while as well organised, 
as well informed and as tactfully ready to take as much advantage of the last 
results, when the war ends. 

A Pkopagaijpa foe Sanghatanists 

In view of this indecisive aspect of the war and the necessity for the Hindu 
Sanghatanists to keep mobilised their forces for the resistance which they are very 
likely to he called upon to offer and continue the anti-Pakisthani struggle 
single bandedly and owing to our inability howsoever regrettable but which must 
be recognised as an actuality to enter the world combat on our own account to 
win back our Independence the most far-sighted practicable programme which if 
carried on faithtully even handicapped though we are while the war continues 
without arriving at any decisions, is as follows : — 

(a) To continue a bundled times moie intensely the Hindu Militarmtion 
Movement and try to get recruited and enlisted as many Hindus as possible in the 
Army, Navy, the Air Foi’ces, Ammunition Factories, W’ar Technique etc. The 
results of this movement are already so encouraging as to make it quite superfluous 
now on my part to marshal out all the arguments I had been doing so often. 
When the war began, the percentage of the Moslems had so dangerously gone high 
in the Army as 62 per cent. This was the result of the Gandhist policy denoun- 
cing the soldier as a sinner and the spinner as the greatest spiiitual warrior, who 
alone was the real liberator of the land and was sure with the music of hia 
spinning wheel to win over the hearts of all Hitlers, Btalins, Churchills and Tojos. 
But ever since the Hindu Mahasabha found that the war had made it incumbent 
on the Government to throw the doors of the Army, Navy and the Air Forces open 
to the Hindus, it whipped up military enthusiasm amongst the Hindus and con- 
ducted an organised campaign" to send thousands and thousands of Hindus to all 
branches of the military forces of the land. The result as has recently been 
declaied is that the percentage of the Moslems in the Army has gone from 62 to S2 
percent. This must also be reduced to some 25 in just accordance with the popula- 
tion pi‘oportion of Hindus and Moslems. The Hindu Mahasabha branches all over 
India must start Militarisation Boards to send to the forces of the land the best 
and the bravest of the Hindus. If any province or a district wants to study an 
organisation board which has proved most competent in this respect it should do 
well to personally study the working and the results achieved by the Militarisation 
Mandal at Foona under the able lead of our esteemed Hindu Sabhait lead^ Bjt. 
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L. B. Bhopatkar. Hundreds of promising Hindu youths have already secured 
King’s Commissions, Viceroy’s Commissions and are leading the forces with 
efficiency and merit and getting an up-to-date knowledge and practice of warfare in 
different battlefields. The same can be said of the Air Forces. Believe that 
nothing can stand the Hindus in better stead even after the war as this Hindu 
Militarisation will do. I assure every Hindu soldier and officer who is now serving 
in the Indian Army. Navy or the Air Forces etc., that they are doing as patriotic 
a service to their Nation as those who went to jail at Bhagalpur, if not more, "i'he 
immediate defence of our hearths and homes does also make it incumbent to make 
a common cause with the British forces till they are in the field, if not more. 

( b ) Continue to capture all centres of Political Power from the Central 
Executive Council, Legislatures, Defence Committees and Councils, Municipalities, 
Ministries in the Civic part of the Government just as on the Military side. The 
men who come to occupy these centres of power must be either elected by the 
Hindu Mahasabha or supported by it as Independent Hindu Sanghatanists. But 
in no case should a Hindu be trusted with any such centre of pov?er, who by 
persuasion belongs to the Pseudo-JSationalistic Congress School and glorifies more 
in betraying Hindu rights to the Moslems than in defending them against 
Moslem encroachment. 

( c ) Do not fritter away your energies or keep your Sanghatanist forces 
shackled down in any untimely and tactless movement which pursuing high 
sounding slogans loses more than it gains in the long run. Remember, it is not 
the slogan but the strength that counts. Under the war fever only arms can speak 
and not slogans however high-sounding. 

(d) But you must be ready to give a fight in defence of the civic rights of 
the Hindus when they are locally attacked or humiliations deliberately offered to 
the Hindu honour or any just grievence or to face any anti-Hindu riots, as we have 
already been doing year in and year out. Only those issues which are beyond our 
power to tackle and are to be fought out on an all-India scale against armed forces, 
overwhelmingly more powerful than those we can rally, disorganised and disarmed 
as we relatively are, should not be taken up just now. Time and strategy demand 
that we should leave them till we are in a better position. 

(e) In the meanwhile, in order to mobilise our forces and keep them prepared 
for any emergency such as the Pakisthan struggle, we should continue the cons- 
tructive activities to make our Hindu Mahasabha organisation as strong as 
possible. The general and suicidal error, which makes us under-value constructive 
programme which we could easily carry out even during the war time, must be 
utilised all the more intenstly enlisting as many members, starring branches at 
many places down to the Taluks and villages and keeping them well organised and 
working is a duty which the Hindu Mahasabha must continue to do and can do even 
now with a hundredfold speed and activity. 

Remember also that the removal of nntouchability is a task as easy to be 
tackled as it is bound to strengthen Hindu consolidation. It will be nothing short 

of a victory won in the battlefield if we within five years’ time, can 

sweep out untouchability from the face of our country by killing the very 

idea of not touching our : coreligionist on ground of birth in a 

particular caste alone, and removing automatically the special disability, some 
economical and some social, from which those of nur religious brothers are suffering 
most unjustly at this hour. It is only a change of mentality and nothing more 
than that can achieve this seemingly insuperable task. If every one of the Hindu 
Sanghatanists simply says and begins to act on it that “I would not look upon 
anyone of my coreligionists as untouchable simply on account of birth in a 
particular caste” the question will be solved without a farthing’s cost or the least 
measure of suffeiing and we shal have a veritable army of some three crores of 
our co-religionists fighting shoulder to shoulder with us under the Pan-Hindu flag 
on behalf of Hindu dom. 

So long as the war continues without reaching any decision, this is the most 
profitable and the most tactical programme which the Hindu Mahasabhaites and 
the Hindu Sanghatanists can work out before the war introduces any revolutionary 
factor concerning our own country so as to demand our first attention and compells 
us to adopt ourselves to it forthwith. 

Hold Fast I 

All our present programmes, it need not be mentioned, are based on the 
assumption that Britain comes out at any rate so successful i of this World War, 
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as to continue to be the Soveripn power in India. Nothing has happened so far 
as to uuderm ne the probability of this assumption. But then, the forces of Japan 
are hanging on so persistently on our eastern borders uiidislodged to any appreciable 
measure ; and on the other hand the Axis Powers have been surroanded at any 
rate for the moment by a veiitable hornet of irritated nations, that no one even 
among the most optimistic statesmen or commanders or dictators, are in a position 
to predict with any certain definiteness the results of the war. Till that time 
along with those nations who cannot but helplessly watch their destinies 
tied up with the fortunes of the powerful comba-junts on both sides, India too, 
disarmed as it is, must bide the time and tide. 

The dice of Destiny are loaded alr«ad> ; All nations are thrown in the 
crucible 1 The very seas are at dames, and the skies are garrisoned with and 
showering thunderbolts day and night. No nation can continue under this World 
War the same. No nation after this World War can emerge just as it was. 
Many of those who were at the pinnacle of tlu ir power will be reduced to the 
dust. Many who were trampled down in the dust may all of a sudden find 
themselves in a position to rise and come to their own. The face of the earth is 
bound to get revolutionised in any case, and in that revolutionary upheaval which 
at present lies in the lap of the War-Gods, one thing only could be said certainly 
so far as India is concerned— 'that we cannot but be one of t »g foremost factors 
whose future is bound to get revolutionised though we cannot and may not point 
out definitely the aspects of it. One thing you may n'st assnied that all possible 
aspects are already viewed as carefully as human ingenuity omi and neither the 
continuation or the termination of the war can find the Hindu Mahasabha un- 
prepared to take full advantage of every revolutionary phise the war passes 
through, near or far oT, so as to press on the Hindu caufc?e. As has happened 
so many times in the Hindu History that it was precisely in the darkest hour that 
the Avatar destined to deliver us was born. It is not quite unlikely, nay, it is 
more likely than not, that the spirit of Renaissance of the Hindu Race may yet 
find an opportunity to assert itself and as if by a miracle, similar to those our 
Purans sing, Hindudom emerges triumphant over all the forces of evil which 
are attacking it to-day. 

About possibilities and even about probabilities wise men should not assert 
any thing more definitely 1 All that they should do is to conserve the forces of 
their nation in the meanwhile, and wait for the probable time and tide, so that 
they may be not found wanting, it the iirobabUity docs aiise all of a sudden. 

Hindu Sabhaits and Hindu yanghataniats I Only see to it that on the eve of 
such a probable, miraculous development in the near future, do not play cowards 
to your conscience under the v/eight of the present, nor get yourselves stampeded 
by the pseudo-nationalistic forces into any unbecoming pads ; in short do not 
sell your birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

Hold fast to the programme chalked out by the Mahasabha, plain though it 
may seem, and get not yourselves trapped into any untimely outburst, which, 
instead of bringing you near to success may only servo to find you entirely 
disabled to catch the tide of fortune which in all probability is likely to reach 
your shores under the pressure of the war 1 

At all events, hold fast to the crux of the Hindu Banghatanist ideology, 
namely, “Hinduise all politics and Militarise Hindudom.” It will serve you truly 
and well in any situation tliat the future may unfold. 

Second Day — Cawnpore — 30th. December 1942 

Proceedings & Resolutions 
FELIOITATiOHS TO Pt. MaLAVXYA 

The second day^s session of the Hindu Mahasabha commenced at 4-30 p.m. 
to-day amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, Mr. F. /). Savarkar presiding. 

The President, on arrival in (iorapany with other leaders, was greeted with 
prolonged shouts of Mahasabha slogans. On the rostrum was hung a garlanded 
photograph of Pandit Madnn Mohan Malainya whose eighty-second birthday was 
being celebrated all over the country on this day. ^ 

After the "Bande Mataram^^ song and recitation of three poems in praise of 
the President, Mr. Savarkar moved the first resolution offering felicitations to 
Pandit Malaviya on his birthday. He paid eloquent tributes to the veteran leader 
whom he described as the founder, inspiration and guide of the Hindu Mahasabha 
'Organisataon, He was gratified that Pandit Malaviya was still active, though ho 
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had reached a ripe age and i^yislied Mm long life and health. The resolution was 
carried amidst shouts of “Madan Mohan Malaviyaji-ki-Jai.” 

This was followed by two resolutions of condolence moved from the chair ^ on 
the demise of Sir xl/. iV. Mukhoj'ji and Mr. Gyanchand Verma. The resolutions 
were passed all standing. 

De. S- Mukhbrjee Congratulated 

Eai Bahadur Harlah Chandra (Delhi) nest moved the following resolution : — 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha congratulates Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee on his resignation of the Finance Ministership of the Bengal Govern- 
ment and puts on record its appreciation of the spirit of responsive co-operation 
which he has shown in continuing only as long as he could serve the public 
according to his light and relinquishing it the moment it was made impossible 
by the high-handed policy of the Governor and the bureaucracy.” 

Mr. G. Khaparde (Amraoti), seconding the resolution declared that Dr. 
Mookeiiee had, by his action, vindicaied the policy and the ideal of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The resolution was carried unanimously amidst applause. 

Mr. Chan fra Naratn (Bareilly) nest moved the resolution regarding the 
celebration of the twenty-hfth eentuW of Vikrami J:^amvat. He was supported by 
Mr. Gopeshwar Babu Mehra (Bareilly) and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vaidalankar 
(Delhi), The resolution was passed. 

Plea tor Holding Hindu Women’s Conference 

Mrs. Ja7iki Bai Joshl (Poona), moving the resolution recommending that a 
Hindu Women’s Conference (Mahiia Parishad) should be held simultaneously with 
the AH India Hindu Mahasabha session, declared it was time that they realised 
the important role that women played in their homes and it was but proper that 
they should be encouraged to take interest in political matters. The course she 
had suggested would enable them to know and appreciate the principles for which 
the Hindu Mahasabha stood. She hoped that the Conference would accept the 
proposition without any dissent. Since 1935, she continued, women had been off 
and on taking part in the delibeiations of the Mahasabha. It was only at the 
Bhagalpur session that they were advised to keep themselves aloof and she found 
that, at the present Cawnpore session, women were not taking as much interest 
as they should. 

Mrs. Savitri Dularey Lai ( Lucknow ) supported the resolution, endorsing the 
views expressed by the mover, whereafter the resolution was unanimously carried. 

SVMPATHV FOE FLOOD- STRICKEN PEOPLE 

Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri (Bengal) moved a resolution expressing sympathy with 
the people of Midnapur and Twenty-four Parganas in Bengal and Orissa, who had 
suffered during the recent cyclone and the people of Sind owing to floods. He com- 
plained that prompt relief could not be arranged to the sufferers in time. 

Pandit Vishwant Shastri (Orissa) supported Mr, Lahiri and detailed the 
havoc caused by the cyclone in the affected parts of Orissa. The resolution was 
passed. 

Organisation op Defence Parties 

Mr. Ananda Priya (Baroda), moving the resolution recommending to the 
Hindu Mahasabha to organise defence parties for self-protection and internal 
security in co-operation with other organisations, emphasised the advisability of 
arranging such parties and said that, in case of emergency, they could render valu- 
able assistance to the public. He warned the iViahasabha to lose no time in pre- 
paring itself to meet the difficult times that they all would have to face. These 
parties would help them in saving their life and property. 

Mr. Chandra Karan Bar da (Ajmer) seconding the resolution, pleaded that 
Government should grant necessary facilities for the formation of defence parties. 
The resolution was passed. 

President’s Appeal 

Before adjourning the session till the next day, Mr. F. D. Savarkar 
in a brief speech, said that the two main resolutions of the session would come up 
before the House to-morrow. The issues which concerned them most were the 
demand for Pakistan and the Mahasabha’s programme in the immediate future 
He knew that the public outside was naturally eager to know the Mahasabha’s 
decisions on these momentous questions. Mr. Savarkar emphasised that, whatever 
their decisions, there was no question of going back and they had to decide with 
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a full sense of responsibility. Exhorting the Hindus to rally under the banner of 
the Mahasabha, Mr. Savarkar said that they must realise that their strength was 
the strength of the organisation. He claimed that the Mahasabha spoke for thirty- 
two croies of Hindus,’ and it behoved them to make their organisation powerful 
and efiective. No other organisation could rightly claim to speak on their behalf, 
asserted Mr. Savarkar. The Hindus, he concluded, were a nation, while others 
were communities. (Loud cheers). 

Third Day — Cawiipore — 31st. December 1942 

Non-Availability of Foodstuffs 

The third day’s session of the Hindu Mahasabha resumed its sittings 
at 4-30 p.m. this evenitig, Mr F. D. Savarkar presiding. It passed the main 
resolution reiterating the Sabha’s opposition to any constitutional scheme which 
undermined the integrity of the Indian nation and asking the British Government 
to modify their policy of possible vivisection of India as embodied in the Cxipps 
proposals. 

Messages, wishing success to the session, were received from Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavvja, H. E. Commanding-General Sir Baber Shamsherjung Bahadur 
Eana o£ Nepal," H. E. Senior Commanding-General Tohan Shamsher Jang Bahadur 
Rana and Sir Manilal Thakkar, 

Prof. Hari$h Chandra Ohose (Calcutta) moved a resolution on the non- 
availability of essential foodstuffs to poorer classes and recommending to the 
Government (1) to arrange for proper distribution of foodstuffs in the country, 
(2) to improve and consolidate transport facilities for distribution purposes and (3) 
not to make any purchases for export abroad. Prof. Ghose referred in particular 
to the conditions in Bengal and said that, with the stoppage of rice import from 
Burma, people were expeciencing considerable hardships. 

Mr. J, F. Krishnan (Cawnpore), seconding the resolution, pleaded for a 
change in the Government policy and urged that the viewpoint expressed by 
the mercantile community from time to time should be given the considei*ation 
it deserved. The resolution was passed. 

Resolution on Politioal Situation 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee was given a great ovation when he rose to 
move the main resolution of the session relating to ’‘Akhand Hindusthan.” The 
resolution runs as follows : 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha endorses its demand formulated by its 
Working Committee at its meeting held m Delhi for the purpose of ending the 
present political deadlock and notes with satisfaction that the Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Mahasabha succeeded in securing the highest unanimity possible 
amongst all present political parties and communities. It records its definite 
opinion that the political situation has deteriorated owing mainly to the refusal of 
the British Government to take the initiative and transfer power to Indian hands, 
“Complete unanimity on all points among all political parties has never been 
achieved in the history of any country in the world and insistence on such unity 
as a condition precedent to transferring power is only a pretext for not parting 
with political power. 

“The imjiossible attitude taken by the Muslim League and its refusal to come 
to any settlement unless the principle of Pakistan is accepted— a principle to 
which the Hindu Mahasabha can never agree to both in the interest of Hindus 
and India as a whole— has been due mainly to the open encouragement which the 
League has received and is receiving at the hands of the British Government. 
Now that the Viceroy in his recent Calcutta speech has openly recognised that 
the political integrity and geographical integrity of India must be maintained, the 
British Government should now modify their policy of possible vivisection of 
India as embodied in the Cripps Proposals. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha has been and is prepared to offer its hand of co-opera- 
tion to all political parties, specially to minority parties, for securing reasonable 
adjustments and their rights and interests within one United Hindustan. The 
Hindu Mahasabha re-emphasises that it is fundamentally opposed to any constitu- 
tional scheme which undermines the integrity of the Indian nation and the Indian 
State, which must ever remain one and indivisible, gives sovereign powers to 
provinces and does not provide for a strong Central Government. The principle 
of self-determination is to be applied to a nation as a whole and not to its 
component parts.” 
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BEiTAm Eesponsiblb for Deadlock 

Moving the above resolution, Dr, Mookerjee said that the responsibility 

for the present political deadlock in the country rested with the British 
Government* The British Government had failed to meet India’s political 
demand under various pretexts such as disunity among the various communities, 
want of common front etc. The speaker asked if such want of unity 
ever stood in the way of the British Government when it had made 

up its mind to thrust something on India. He instanced the case of the 

com.nanal award and the passing of the Government of India Act of 1935. 

"We do not want any foreign aggression, nor do we want any foreign 

rule We want India to be ruled by Indians and on behalf of Indians”, 
he declared. Pioceeiing, Dr. Mookerjee said that practically all parties had 

demanded immediate independence. The Hindu Mahasabha, representing the 
Hindus, did not ask for any privilege which it was not prepared to 

concede to other communities. It was wrong to bring religion in the field 

of politi'‘S and Dr. Mookerjee held the British Government responsible for 
bringing religion into politics. 

United National Demand 

Eeferring to the efforts made by the Hindu Mahasabha to formulate a united 
national demand, Dr. Alookarjee confessed that the Sabha’s efforts did not meet 

with complete success in so far as the Muslim l^eague was concerned, because of 
the stumbling block on the League’s demand for Pakistan, but substantial agreement 
among various other parties in India in regard to the political demand has been 
reached, Dr. Mookerjee declared that such parties as were willing to shoulder 
responsibility should be entrusted with power. But this could come about only 
if the British Government decided to transfer real power The speaker regretted 
that the response from the British Government so far had been nil. 

Dr. Mookerjee declared it was absurd to say that the British Government was 
simply pining to transfer power to Indian hands. The Hindu Mahasabha could 
not be a parry to any settlement that sacrificed the integrity of India. If the 
principle of Pakistan was accepted Indian freedom would go into the background 
for ever and for good, They wanted communal harmony and peace which could 
be achieved if both Hindus and Muslims combined and placed the interest of 
their country before their communities. 

Dr. Mookerjee severely criticised the Oripps Proposals and appealed to the 
Hindus to organise themselves under the banner of the Hindu Mahasabha, and 
if there were undesirables in the organisation, he asked the audience to purge 
them out of it and to take charge of affairs in their hands. 

Seth Jugal Kisho?e Birla (Delhi), seconding the resolution, declared that, 
while they were prepared to agree to reasonable adjustmeuts, it was impossible for 
them to accept the Muslim demand for Pakistan and sacrifice the interests 
of Hindus. 

Sardar Kandsingh (Amritsar) assured Mr. Savarkar on behalf of the Hindu 
youths all over the country that, if occasion arose, they would make all 
sacrifices for this caus^. 

Mr. E. G-. Khaparde (Amraoti), speaking in support of the resolution, 
criticised the Congress for accepting the principle of communal representation 
which, he said, struck at the very root of nationalism. Pakistan was an imprac- 
ticable proposition and Hindus were opposed to it. 

Mr. Karamehand Bhalla (Lahore) and Mr. Chandra Gupta Vedalankar 
(Delhi) further supported the resolution which was then passed unanimously. 

Charter of Rights 

Dr. M» E. Udgaonkar (Bombay) moved the next resolution which ran 
as follows : 

“This session of the Hindu Mahasabha is of the opinion that in order to 
remove the misconception prevailing amongst a certain section of the people 
regarding the privileges, responsibilities, status and rights of the citizens in the 
state as visualised and conceived by the Hindu Mahasabha, it is desirable 
to state the position of the Mahasabha in this respect in a manner allowing of no 
coni-dsion. This session, therefore, appoints a committee consisting of the following 
persons to draft a charter of rights and responsibilities of the citizens of India 
in general and the minorities and such other sections of the people as the workers 
and peasants in particular, and submit it to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 

36 
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Committee within three months for necessary action : Dr. B. B. Moonje, Dr. S. 
P. Mukerjee, Dr. Naidn, Dr. Gauri Shankar Prasad, Mr. G. V. Ketkar (Convenor), 
Dr. M. B. Adgaonkar. with powers to co-optJ’ 

Mr. E. M. Kate (Nagpur) seconded the resolution whereafter it was carried. 

Collective Fines on Hindus 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Pranad (Bhagalpur) moved the resolution condemning the 
action of the Central Government and of the Provincial Governments in imposing 
collective fines on the Hindus alone and demanding of the Central 
Government the immediate reversal of a policy under which one community was v 
alone made to suffer for the nets of some people with whom the general mass of 
Hindus had no connection. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Bal Shastri (O. P.) 
and supported by Mr. Madhiisudan Majumdar (Gujorat) after which it was 

The Mahasabha also passed a resolution requesting the Jaipur Durbar to 
allow Hindi to be used as court language in the State, 

. Direct Action 

Dr. B. S. Moonjeo moved the most controvcreial resolution of the session 
which, during the course of discussion in the Subjects OominiUee, was referred to 
a special sub-committee. T!ie resolution states : 

“In view of the fact that Great Britain is not prepared to part with power as 
has been clearly proved by their rejection of the national demand for- 
mulated by the Babha and in view of the fact that Pakistani Muslims are actually 
threatening civil war and particularly in view of the fact that the principle of 
Pakistan is being encouraged by the British Government as evidenced in the 
Otipps scheme, this session of the Hindu Mahasabha has come definitely to the 
conclusion that an active movement must be resorted to compel Great Britain to 
recognise India as an independent nation in the world, as well as to defend the 
integrity of India against the Pakistani Muslims. 

‘‘J’o devise ways and means for mobilising the resources of the Hindus to 
cope with external aggression and internal disorder and to prepare the Hindu 
force to fight out this struggle efficiently, this session authorises the 
Working Committee tp formulate a plan before April 30, 19.13, with a view to 
that end.’^ 

Moving the resolotion. Dr. Moonje said that the Subjects Committee of the 
All-India Hindu Mahasabha had appointed a sub-committee consisting of Mr. V. 
D. Bavarkar, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, Raja Maheshwardayal Seth, Mr. Khaparde 
and hirnself (the mover) to rediaft the resolution which was originally before the 
Subjects Committee, with a view to effecting a compromise of all views held on 
the subject. He was glad to announce that the resolution he was moving was a 
uuaiximous resolution. Explaining the significance of the resolution, the speaker 
pointed out that the Hindu Mahasabha was determined to make the British 
Government recognise the independent status of India. The Mahasabha under no 
circumstances would agree to the Irakis tan scheme vivisecting Mother India. 

Raja Maheshwar Dayaf Seth said that the resolution was not a new one. 
It was first brought before the Working Committee meeting at Delhi. It was 
then decided that if the British Government did not accept the national demands 
as put forth by the Hindu Mahasabha, the latter would launch a “direct action” 
programme to mobilise Hindu opinion to force the hands of the Government to 
concede those demands. The British Government had refused to yield in the 
matter and the time had come when they should take the next step and resort to 
direct action to bring pressure on the bureaucracy to declare India free 
and withdraw the Grippe proposals indirectly granting Muslims Pakistan. He 
advised Hindus to rally under the Mahasabha banner under the leadership or Mr. 
Savarkar and follow the programme recommended by him. 

The resolution was carried unanimously amidst applause. The session then 
came to a close at 8 p.m. with a “Baade Matram” song. 



The All India Muslim League 

Working Committee — Bombay — 16 th. to 20th. August 1942 

Establishment of Provincial Government 

After the annual session of the All India Muslim League had been held at 
Allahabad from the 3rd, to 6fch. April 194^, a meeting of the Working Oommittee 
of the League was held at Bombay from the 16th, to 20th. August 1942 when it adopted 
a long resolution on the present political situation, indicating the League’s attitude 
to the questions of the formation of a National Government and to the Congress 
movement. The following is the full text of the resolution : 

‘^The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, having given their 
deep and anxious consideration to the present political development in the eountry, 
deplore the decision arrived at by the All-India Congress Committee on August 8, 
1942, to launch an “open rebellion” by resorting to mass civil disobedience 
movement in pursuance of their objective of est ablishing Congress Hindu domina- 
tion in India, which has resulted in lawlessness and considerable destruction of 
life and property. 

“It is the considered opinion of the Working Committee that this movement 
is directed not only to coerce the British Government into handing over power to 
a Hindu Oligarchy and ^ thus disabling themselves from carrying out their moral 
obligations and pledges given to the Mussalmans and other sections of the peoples 
of India from time to time, but also to force the Mussalmans to submit and 
surrender to the Congress terms and dictation. 

“Ever since the beginning of the war and even prior to that, the sole objective 
of the Congress policy has been either to cajole or to coerce the British Government 
into surrendering power to the Congress — a Hindu body with a microscopic following 
of other communities in utter suppression of one hundred millions of Mussalmans, 
besides millions of other peoples of this vast sub-continent of India. While 
claiming The right of self-determination for “India”, which is a mere Congress 
euphemism for Hindu majority, it has persistently opposed the right of self- 
determination for the Muslim nation to decide and determine their own destiny. 

“On May 1, 1942, the All-India Congress Oommittee, by their resolution, 
emphatically repudiated the Muslim League demand for the right of self-determina- 
tion for Muslims and thus closed the door for the settlement of the communal 
problem, which is a condition precedent to the attainment of the Freedom and 
Independence of India. The Congress had also recognised this as an indispensable 
condition and had therefore, made it a prominent plank in the Congress programme 
for over twenty years, but by their recent decisions have suddenly thrown it over- 
board and in its stead substituded the fantastic theory that the solution of the 
Hindu-MusUm problem can only follow the withdrawal of British power from 
India. 

“The negotiations of Sir Stafford Cripps with the Congress broke down not on 
the issue of Independence, but because of the refusal of the British Government 
to hand over the Muslims and the minorities to the tender mercies of the Congress. 
Any acquiescence in this on the part of the British would have been strenuously 
resisted by the minorities, and particularly by the Muslim nation, with memories 
of tyranny in the Congress governed Provinces still fresh and vivid in their minds, 

“Baulked in their effort to cajole Sir Stafford Cripps to agree to the transfer 
of power to the Congress caucus, they decided upon a slogan‘~“Quit India”, 
accompanied with the threat of mass civil disobedience. This slogan is a mere 
camouflage, and what is really aimed at is the supreme control of the Government 
of the country by the Congress. 

“The Mussalmans are not a whit less insistent on freedom for the country 
af)d the achievement of Independence of the people of India, which is the creed 
of the All-India Muslim League. They are, however, firmly convinced that the 
present Congress movement is not directed for securing the independence of all 
the constituent elements in the life of the country, but for the establishment of 
Hindu Faj and to deal a death blow to the Muslim goal of Pakistan. 

“The Working Committee of the All- India Muslim League note with dissatis- 
faction the attitude and policy of the British Government towards the national 
aspirations of one hundred millions of Muslims of India. 

“While the Congress aims at ignoring and suppressing the Muslim demand, 
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the Working Committee regret that the British Government have been unrespon- 
sive to the Muslim League’s offer of co-operation. The appeasement of the 

Congress has been the central pivot of the Government policy, with barren and 

sterile results and has now culminated in the open defiance of law and order. 

“Since the commencement of hostilities the Muslim League has been ready and 
willing, either singly or in co-operation with other parties, to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for running the administration and mobilising the resources of the country 
for the war efforts for the defence of India, if a real share in the power and 

authority of the Government at the Centre and in the Provinces was conceded 

within the frame-work of the present Constitution, and in pursuance of this policy, 
the Muslim League accepted the underlying principles of the August offer of 1940 
of the British Government. 

“But the Government in implementing the offer, nullified the essential principles 
of it and so made it impossible for the Muslim League to co-operate wi h the 
Government on honourable terms. In spite of the fact that the British Government 
had spurned the offer of co-operation of the Muslim League still under the 
imminent shadow of the Japanese menace, the Muslim League once again reiterated 
their offer by their resolution of December 27, 1941 in the following words : 

Tn view of the fact that the entry of Japan in the war on the side of the 
Axis Powers has brought the danger much closer to India and has forced into 
greater prominence the question of the defence of India, the Working Committee 
consider it necessary to reiterate that the Muslim League from the very beginning 
has expressed its willingness to share the responsibility of the defence of the 
country, is evident from the stand taken by the President of the All-India Muslim 
League as far back as November 1959... 

‘The Working Committee once more declare that they are ready and willing 
as before to shoulder the burden of the defence of the country, singly or in co- 
operation with other parties on the basis that a real share and responsibility 
is given in the authority of the Government at the Centre and the Provinces 
within the framework of the present Constitution, but without prejudice to the 
major political issues involved in the framing of the future Constitution'. But the 
British Government completely ignored the offer of the Muslim League. 

“While the proposals of {Sir Stafford Cripps virtually conceded the Congress 
demands on the right of secession from the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
forming of a Constituent Assembly with a preponderant Hindu majority for the 
framing of the post-war Constitution, they merely recognised the possibility of 
establishing Pakistan, supposed to be implicit in the non -accession scheme. 

“The Working Committee are definitely of the opinion that if the Muslim 
masses are to be roused to intensify the war effort with all the sucrifit^es that are 
involved in it, it is only possible, provided they are assured that it would lead to 
the realisation of the inspiring goal of Pakistan. The Muslim League, therefore, 
calls upon the British Government to come forward without any further delay with 
an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing to the Mussalmans the right of self-deter- 
mination and to pledge themselves that they would abide by the verdict of the 
plebiscite of Mussalmans and give effect to the Pakistan scheme in consonance 
with the basic principles laid down by the Lahore resolution of the All-India 
Muslim League passed in March 1940. 

“Having regard to the oft-ropeated declaration of the United Nations to secure 
and guarantee the freedom and independence of the smaller nations of the world 
the Working Committee invite the immediate attention of the United Nations 
to the demand of one hundred millions of Muslims of India to establish Bovereign 
States in the zones which are their homelands and where they are in a majority. 

“The Working Committee are fully convinced that Pakistan is the only solution 
of India’s constitutional problem and it is in complete consonance with justicse 
and fairi)lay to the two great nations—Mualims and Jiindus — inhabiting this vast 
sub-continent j whereas if the Congress demand is accepted it would bring the 
hundred millions ^ of Mussalmans under the yoke of Hindu Kaj which must 
inevitably result either in anarchy and chaos or complete strangulation and 
annihilation of Muslim India and all that Islam stands for. 

“This Muslim League, as it has been repeatedly made clear, stands not only 
for Pakistan and the freedom of Muslims, but also for the freedom and independ- 
ence of Hindustan and the Hindus. 

“The Muslim ^ League has been and is ready and willing to consider any 
proposals and negotiate with any party on a footing of equality for the setting up 
pf a Provisional Government of India, in order to mobilise the resources of the 
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country for the purpose of the defence of India and the successful prosecution 
of the war, provided the demands of Muslim India, as indicated above, are conceded 
unequivocally. i- 

“In these circiinistances, the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim 
League, after anxious and careful consider a tion,_ call upon the Mussalmans to 
abstain from any participation in the movement initiated by the Congress and 
to continue to pursue their normal peaceful life. 

“The Working Committee hope that no attempt shall be made from any quarter 
to intimidate, coerce, molest or interfere in any manner with the normal life of the 
Muslims ; otherwise the Muslims would be compelled and justified to offer 
resistance and adopt all such measures as may be necessary for the protection 
of their life, honour and property. 

Mr. JlNlVAH ON THE BeSOLUTION 


The resolution, which was released to the press on the 20th, Aii^ist was forwarded 
to H. E. the Viceroy, ihe {Secretary of State for India, Mr. L. S, Amery, the 
British Prime Minister and to the heads of the United Nations, said Mr. M A, 
Jinnah^ President of the League, interviewed in the evening. 

Several questions were put to Mr. Jinnah on the resolution. Mr. Jinnah 
emphasised that it was a unanimous decision. He declined to say anything when 
asked if^ there was more unsaid in the resolution than what was explicitly stated. 

Beiterating that the Muslims were not whole-heartedly in the war effort, Mr. 
Jinnah said : “Officially, the Muslim League has not undertaken the responsibility 
of the burden of war effort, because the Government have declined to give us a 
real share and authority in the governance of the country on honourable terms.” 

Mr. Jinnah declined to elucidate what exactly the Committee meant when it 
stated that it was prepared to negotiate with “any party.” He, however, agreed 
that **any party” meant any recognised party “which is able to deliver the goods.” 

The Muslim League President emphasised that the position of the League 
remained the same as before. The resolution demanded an immediate declaration 
accepting the principle of Pakistan as a pre-requisite to the League joining any 
provisional National Government. 

Question : Does this resolution mean that you want Pakistan ahead of the 
independence of the rest of India? 

Mr, Jinnah ; — I want the British Government to make without delay the 
declaration demanded in the resolution, whether anybody wants it or not. On 
the declaration being made, we are ready and willing to consider any proposal 
from any party for the purpose of setting up a provisional Government for the 
mobilising of war effort, for the defence of India and for the prosecution of the 
war. There is no limit to the powers that may be transferred to this Provisional 
Government. It will, of course, be a matter for negotiations. We cannot walk 
into the parlour of a Provisional Government, where we neither have an equal 
footing, nor is there any settlement of our demand for Pakistan. Once a 
Provisional Government is formed without the express declaration that we ask 
for and the pledge from the British Government, we might be presented in the 
end with a repetition of the Cripps proposals. 

To another question, Mr. Jinnah said that the Committee would .consider the 
position again if there was no response at all from the British Government. 


Working Committee — New Delhi — 8th. November 1942 

Resolution on Sind Affairs 

The next meeting of the Muslim League Working Committee was held at 
New Delhi on the 8th. November 1942 when it appointed a Committee 
of five to take such action as it may think proper with regard to the Muslim 
League affairs in Sind. The following is the resolution : 

“The Working Committee regret that the Sind Muslim League 
Party in the Legislative Assembly and the Executive of the Sind 
Provincial Muslim League failed to carry out the instructions of the President 
regarding the formation of the Ministry in Bind, according to the power conferred 
upon him by the resolution of the Working Committee passed on October 22, 1939, 

but in view of the further developments that have taken place since October 19, 
the whole matter is entrusted to a Committee, consisting of Nawab Ismail Khan, 
Chairman, Mr. Hossain Imam, Sir Nazimuddin, Chowdhury Khaliquzzaman and 
Kazi Mohamad, to take such action in the matter as it may think proper.” 
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Collective Fines 

A second resolution passed to-day said : “The attention of the Working 
Committee has been drawn to a number of cases, where collective fines have been, 
imposed or have been realised from the Mussalmans who, on the admission of the 
Government themselves, have kept themselves aloof as a community from the 
civil disobedience movement that has been started by the Con|ress, This action 
of some of the Provincial Governments is not in consonance with the policy of 
the Government as the Muslim League understands it. The various Provincial 
Leagues are hereby asked to collect such cases and make representation to the 
Provincial Governmenis concerned for redressing the wrong. If, however, they 
fail in their efforts to have justice done, they are instructed to report the matter 
to the Secretary of the Ali-lndia Muslim League for proper action.” 

The Political Situation 

Besides passing the two resolutions on Sind and on collective fines, the Muslim 
League Working Committee, during its six-hour sitting to-day, is understood to 
have reviewed the political situation, including the forthcoming meeting between 
Mr. Eajagopalachari and Mr. Jinnah* * 

The general view was believed to be that negotiations for a settlement with the 
Congress could only be entered into with the accredited spokesmen of that body ; 
that Mr. Rajagopalaohan’s role could only be recognised as that of a mediator 
between the two bodies and that the League and its President may, if necessary, 
use their good offices to help Mr. Eajagopalachari to establish any contact he may 
desire with the imprisoned Congress leaders. 

In the course of to-day’s discussion it was disclosed that Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan, Punjab Premier, in a statement at a meeting of the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League yesterday, disclaimed authorship of or association with the framing 
of the scheme attributed to him envisaging a partition of the Punjab by Jkhe 
application of self-determination to minorities in that Province. 

On the whole, the trend of opinion in the Working Committee appeared to be 
that since its Bombay meeting, nothing of importance had developed requiring a 
further statement of the League position. The Bombay resolution was accordingly 
expected to be placed before the Muslim League Council for ratification when it 
met on the next day. 

Council Meeting — New Delhi — 9th. November 1942 

Mr. Jfnnali's Address 

Mr, M, A. Jinnah, in his opening address to the Council of the All-India 
Muslim League held at New Delhi on the i^th. November 1942, restated the League’s 
position regarding Pakistan and its attitude towards proposals for a Provisional 
Central Government. 

Miv Jinnah referred at the outset to attempts to misinterpret the League’s 
attitude and to characterise the League as “allies of British imperialism obstructing 
the path of freedom in India.” “These efforts are disgracefur’, he declared. 

Eeaffirming the Muslim right to self-determination in jsones where they were 
in a majority, Mr. Jinnah declared that India had never been a nation governed 
by one single power, even by the sword. Even to-day one-third of India was not 
under British rule. The present administrative oneness was entirely the making of 
the British (Cheers). 

“This Government,” he went on, “which has been in this sub-continent for 
150 or 160 years is not a government with the sanction of the people behind it. 
It is a government imposed upon the Mogul system. The sanction behind it is 
British machine-guns and bayonets, not the sanction of the people (cheers). 

‘Now, there has been aroused a great political consciousness among the people 
and we want pur freedom and independence, we want to be masters of our own 
affairs in our own land and we would like to say good-bye and farewell to the 
British administration over this sub-continent (renewed cheers). Our proposal 
for Pakistan pre-supposes the freedom and independence of India (more cheep). 
It is obvious, according to our proposals, we agree to give three quarters of Indian 
territory, larger than any single country except perhaps China or Eussia, with a 
population of 250 millions, to the Hindus. We say : ‘Have your independence and 
freedom and self-rule in the Hindu zones. Let us have self-rule in our land.’ 
But it seems pindu leadership thinks : ‘Three-fourths we have got in our pocket- 
What do Ve lose ? Let uM, if dah/cftddle them Out of the ohe-fOtirth. Tlfat is 
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the spirit, that is the manoeuvre tinder the e^arb of the various proposals that we 
have seen hitherto. A National Government responsible to the Legislature is 
a fine phrase, but it comes to this that Massalmans, as a minority, must ^ submit 
and surrender to Hindu Eaj. That is a position that Mussalmans will never 
accept.” (Cheers). 

Mr. Jinnah went on to refer to the perils of the present times and said ; 
“Naturally any sensible Indian would be only too glad to do all he can to mobilise 
all our resources in order to resist any aggressor. Our American friends can go 
back to America, our British friends can go back to England. Where shall T go 7 
Therefore, I am more vitally concerned in the protection and the safeguarding of 

this country than any body else. (Hear, hear). It is for this reason that we have 

said we want the British Government and other parties in this country to agree 
to the right of the Mussalmans to self-determination and to abide by the plebiscite 
verdict of Mussalmans. If that verdict is in favour of a partition of India, of 
carving out independent Moslem zones, then all parties should agree to abide by 
it and give effect to it. Once we are assured of this by a solemn and honourable 
agreement we have repeatedly said that, in the formation of the Provisional 
Government, we, not as a minority but on an equal footing, shall not only place 
no difficulty in the way but we shall do our best to see that all necessary power 
is transferred to that Provisional Government. 

“Bo far the only reply that comes from every quarter — I mean from Hindu 
leadership — is kite-flying, and the appeal to this foreign nation or that foreign 
nation. What is the use of appealing to any foreign nation ? Is that foreign 
nalion going to run the Government in this country ? The Government of this 

country is going to be run principally by the two malor parties Hindus and 

Mussalmans. That does not mean that the interests of the minorities are to be 
neglected. They also will have to be considered in any scheme of things that 
may be agreed upon. 

“That is the position. I find that there is some change coming over the 
thoughtful sections of Hindus, and I hope they will realise that it is more in 
their interest than anybody else’s that we should meet and place our cards on the 
table as friends and see that justice in done to both (hear, hear). Let us hope 
that this spirit will soon display itself. In the meantime, we can go no further.” 

Eeferring to the present movement, Mr. Jinnah asserted that it was inimical 
to Muslim interests because it had been launched to force the Government’s hands 
to surrender to the Congress and concede their demands, which meant a death- 
blow to Muslim interests/ “I hope that Hindu public opinion will realise that 
and revise the policy.” 

“The British attitude,” he went on, “is also understandable, curious. Because 
one party had adopted this course, which is meaningless and impossible, the 
British Government are marking time and are following the Asquithian policy of 
‘wait and see.” It is a great blunder. You cannot wait and see. The sands are 
running out. Our frontiers are not safe. Our battlefields are not out of danger 
and this policy of wait and see is the greatest mistake that the British Government 
can inake. I should have said, ‘Get on and mobilise. If you cannot mobilise 
100 per cent, mobilise 90 per cent if not 80 per cent, but mobilise’. The 
sooner they consider, reconsider and revise their policy the better. 
I think they ought, without any further delay, to concede the Muslim demand, 
which is just to the Hindus and fair to us. Concede that demand. I think 
the British Government if they did that, will establish their bonafides that they 
intend to give the people of India freedom. 

Gn behalf of the Muslims, Mr. Jinnah gave an assurance that they would do 
everything on a footing of equality to get power transferred to India. He recog* 
nised some change coming over the thoughtful sections of Hindus who seemed 
willing to do justice to both the communities and expressed the hope that the 
spirit would very soon display itself. 

Eeferring to the British attitude as being curious and un-understaudable, 
Mr. Jinnah warned them that they were committing the greatest blunder of their 
lives by merely marking time when their frontiers were not safe. “Establish your 
bona Udes before the world,” he appealed “and give freedom to India as soon as 


possible.” 

Passing on to other items on the agenda, Mr. Jinnah referred to the question 
of collective fines and said these were being realised from Mussalmans notwith- 
standing the Government’s admission that Mussalmans had kept completely aloof 
from the movement. *T take this opportunity of congratulating Mussalmans on 
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carrying out tLe instructions of the All-India Muslim League. In fact, this has 
proved beyond doubt— is there any need after this of taking a plebiscite of the 
Mussalmans ? — that Mussalmans are not with the Congress and do not approve of 
its policy and programme/’ (Hear, hear), “From this platform I draw the 
Government of India's attention to this and ask that they should take every 
precaution that these fines are not realised from Mussalmans who are innocent 
and who should be thanked and not penaliaed/' 

After touching upon the situation in Kashmir, the question of Kazaks and 
the position in Sind, Mr. Jinnah gave an account of the progress of the Muslim 
League. “The Muslim Xjeague organisation," he said, '‘is really growincr by leaps 
and bounds (hear, hear) all over India." The Civil Defence Committee, he- went 
on, had toured the country in three months. “The object was to organise Musaal- 
nians everywhere, not with a view to creating trouble but in view of the internal 
trouble that might take place or external eiements which might cause trouble 
Mussalmans were asked purely as a defensive and humanitarian service, to 
organise themselves in order to protect life, honour and property." This did not 
mean that the organisation would not render any help or give any relief to non- 
Mussalmans if it lay in their power. “Our five-year plan is over. It has been 
carried out without any money or appeal to Mussalmans. It has been a success " 
He bad heard from foreign correspondents who had been going round that wher- 
ever they went they saw that Mussalmans were solidly behind and with the 
League (cheers). 

“You have, therefore, got millions behind the League. You have organised 
the League in a manner never before known in the history of India. You have a 
clear road before you. It is being made clear even to the illiterate. We have got 
a definite goal about which there is no doubt and we are determined to achieve 
our goal.” (Cheers). 


Resolutions— Settlement of Deadlock 

The Council of the League ratified without discussion four resolutions 
of its Working Committee passed in April, August and yesterday, including the 
Bombay resolution. 

The meeting authorised its President, Mr. Jinnah, to fix the dates and venue 
of the next annual session of the League. It also extended the term of its Joint 
Secretaries till the next annual session. 

The four non-official resolutions tabled by Mr. Z, H, Lari, Sir Currimhhoy 
Ebrahim^ and Maulana Abdtil Hamid Badaoni were not moved. It was pointed 
out by Mr. Jinnah that the subject matter of the resolutions was covered by the 
Bombay resolution of the League. The Bombay resolution expounded the latest 
position of the League vis-a-vts the political deadlock and constitutional settlement 
Mr. Lari's resolution ^ wanted Mr. Jinnah to communicate with Mr. Gandhi. Mr 
Jinnah asserted that this very sentence and the discussion which was likely to 
follow would do more ^ harm than good. Mr. Jinnah felt that the House should 
leave the whole matter to Its President to implement the Bombay resolution Mr 
Jinnah said that he, as the President, had drawn the attention of the sponsors of 
the resolutions that they might do more harm by moving their resolutions, and if 
they fell m with his request, the resolutions should not be moved. 

This point of view prevailed with the sponsors of the resolutions, who did not 
move them. ’ ^ 

Facilities for Haj Pilgrimage 

of five, consisting of Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani, Maiilana Zafar Ah Khan, Abdul Hamid Badaoni. Nawab J. 

Amsidah Khan and Mr. Abdul Hamid to contact the Member of the Governor- 
General s Council for Ha; in regard to stoppage of Haj this year. The Committee 
would report to the President m the event of their not getting satisfaction from 
jxLr. jcVney* 

pe question was raised through a resolution tabled by Khwaja Abdul Ghani 
of Lahore. During its discussion in which Maulana Hasrat Mohani and Maulana 
Zafar All participated, it was alleged the Government could have arranged for 
necessary shipping facOities if they really wanted to do so. Maulana feasrat 
Mohani wanted four sailings to Behrein from where, he said, the pilgrims could 
travel to Mecca by motor buses and boats. 

, . Karachi Haj Committee, did not agree with 

this view. He explained that the Government had already made necessary arange- 
menfcs for Ha] this year but the naVal authorities refused to take the risk. He was 
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satisfied that sea journey to Arabia could not take the responsibility of endangering 
the lives and property of the intending Muslim pilgrims* 

Mr. Jinnah, intervening, suggested that the House should appoint a committee 
to contact the authorities in order to satisfy themselves whether the Government's 
action was justified. The House agreed to this suggestion. 

Policy Regarding States 

The Council adopted the amended resolution of Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan, 
which, inter aha, condemned the aggressive behaviour of the Kashmir National 
Conference Party and the attitude of the Kashmir Durbar which, in the opinion 
of the Council, ’stas aimed at crushing and undermining the attempts of Kashmir 
Mussalmans to organise themselves* The resolution urged the Government of India 
to warn the Kashmir Durber and demand of it to punish the offenders, including 
officials and appoint an impartial committee to enquire into Muslim grievances 
and make suitable recommendations for redress- 

During discussion, Nawabzada Rashid Ali Khan and Main Bashir Ahmed 
narrated the hardships of Kashmir Mussalmans and said that the situation had so 
developed that they in British India could not ignore it. The Nawabzada did not 
believe in the -non-intervention policy in the internal affairs of the Indian States* 
Both he afid Main Bashir Ahmed claimed that Kashmir would be a pillar in 
Pakistan. They wanted to organise the Mussalmans of Kashmir effectively. 

This led to intervention by Maulana Zafar Ali, who deprecated intervention 
into the affairs of the Indian States. He feared that such intervention might 
provoke the Hindus to create agitation in the ’Muslim States of Hyderabad and 
Bhopal. 

Mr. Jinnah reiterated the League's policy that the Indian States were outside 
their scheme of Pakistan. “How can we prevent people dreaming, if they chose 
to dream,” be said. As for the intervention in the internal affairs of the States, 
Mr. Jinnah said that when they found gross mal-administration and tyranny, 
they would have to come to the rescue of their brethren m faith, irrespective 
of the fact that they were in Kashmir or in China. In Kashmir the Mussalmans, 
he said, were not allowed freedom of speech and freedom of association. They 
must see that their rights were safeguarded and their grievances redressed. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Council also adopted a resolution on Palestine. It called upon the British 
Government to honour their pledges and do justice to the Arabs of Palestine by 
granting them independence. The resolution was moved by Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim and supported by Mr. Aziz Laiji* The session then adjourned sim die. 


A. I. Muslim Students’ Federation 

Annual Session — Jullunder — 14th. & 15th. November 1942 

The open session of the All India Muslim Students’ Conference commenced 
on the 14th. November 1942 at “Gulzar Jinnah” specially built three miles north 
of the city of Jullunder, Mr. M, A. Jinnah presided. 

After presentation of a civic address by the Jullunder Municipal Committee 
and an address by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Jinnah 
addressed the gathering in Hindustani. 

The civic address mentioned Jullunder as a reputed city of peace and good- 
will and expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah would so guide the deliberations of 
the Conference as to bring the major Indian communities closer and nearer to each 
other and thus lay the foundation of universal harmony and lasting friendship. 

Replying to the civic address, Mr. Jinnah declared : “Let me assure you that 
nobody desires more than I do a settlement but it takes two to make their contri- 
hution to peace and settlement.” 

In his second speech, delivered in Hindustani after the address of the Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee, Mr. Jinnah reviewed the League's position from 
the inauguration of provincial autonomy to the breakdown of the Oripps negotia- 
tions and said that some of his Hindu critics had now changed their views 

37 
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regarding the Pakistan issue. He prayed that this might lead to the establishment 
of”separate sovereign States for the two major communities of India. 

Mr. Jinnah emphasised that he was no longer afraid of the British or the 
Hindus but of his Muslim brethren who pulled their "weight in opposite directions. 

Advice to Muslim youth to see what they could do to revolutionise Mussal- 
mans of the Punjab without taking part in the present political movement in the 
country was given by Mr. Jinnah, performing the opening ceremony of the Islamia 
College, Jullundur. in the after-noon. Mr. Jinnah was presented with addresses on 
behalf of the Anjuman-i-Khadiman-i-Islam, the managing Committee of the College 
and the College Union, in a joint reply, Mr. Jiiinah stressed the importance 
of the right type of education for Muslim youth. 

Sk'icon.d Day — Jallxandler — IStli. November 1942 

Mr. Jinnah Restates League's Terms 

The Muslim League’s offer to mobilise the Mnssalmans to keep the enemy 
out of India’s doors and form a provisional Government to which real power 
should be transferred provided the British Government made a declaration, and the 
other parties agreed to it, on the right of Muslims to self-determination and 
guaranteed and pledged themselves to give effect to the verdict of Muslim plebiscite 
regarding the Pakistan scheme was repeated by Mr. Jinnah, addressing the second 
dav’s session of the Conference to-day. 

Mr, Jinnah, thanking the Federation for asking him to preside over their 
deliberations, dwelt on the task before the Muslim students, lie endorsed the aims 
and objects of the Federation, but warned them that while they were students they 
should prepare themselves for and not take an active part in the political struggle 
that was now going on in the country. They should organise the Muslim students 
of India into a compact body to safeguard their interests, undertake a constructive 
programme for the social, economic and educational uplift of the Muslim commu- 
nity and popularise Islamic culture and studies and encourage better understand- 
ing and goodwill among the various nationalities of India. 

Mr. Jinnah then proceeded to analyse tlie political sir.uatioa in the country 
and said ; “At present there is a deadlock. In May, 1942, Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
favoured the idea of Pakistan (prolonged cheers). He is a great Hindu leader and 
a capable man and has been one of the foremost leaders of the Congress. Not only 
was his proposal— which is different from ours— summarily rejected by an over- 
whelming vote of the A. T. 0. 0. at Allahabad, but another ]U’op 08 al which laid 
down that the Congress would have nothing to do with the question of Pakistan 
or the partition of India — Akhand Hindustan — was carried again by an overwhel- 
ming majority. Thereby they banged the door because they wore not prepared 
even to discuss the question of the Muslim demand for Pakistan.” 

Criticism of Congress 

Mr. Jinnah asserted that there was not the slightest doubt that the Muslim 
League represented Muslim India, but it was completely ignored and treated with 
the utmost contempt, Mr. Jinnah went on: “Thereafter Mr. Gandhi hit upon 
an extraordinary formula, which was that Pie British must withdraw. I shall 
be very glad if they do it tomorrow. We shall settle our affairs all right. Mr. 
Gandhi now says that there is no question of a Hindu-MusUm setilement until 
the British quit India. It had been almost a creed and faith which Mr. Gandhi 
repeatedly announced that there can be no freedom and independence of 
India without a Hindii-Muslim settlement. This was preached day in and day 
out and was one of the four pillars aud conditions precedent to the attainment 
of the freedom of our India. But this was thrown overboard overnight. An 
ultimatum was givei^ to the British Government to quit India. Now why was this 
done suddenly, at a time when Mr. Gandhi himself was partly negotiating, partly 
humouring and partly coercing ? At one time he actually shed tears and even said, 
‘Of what use is India’s freedom if Westminster Abbey and Parliament 
were bombed ?’ After these methods had been exhausted, Mr. Gandhi was so 
angered as to tell the British to quit India. Why ? The reason is obvious. He 
does not mean what he says and does not say what he means. Any intelligent 
man can see that when he decided to launch mass civil disobedience, his one pur- 
pose was to coerce and embarrass the British Government, who are already in 
great distress due to war to surrender and make concessions to his demands which 
means destruction for the Muslim. That is the position which the Congress has 
taken up. They decided to launch mass civil disobedience. The ultimatum was 
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contained in tbe decision itself but no time was fixed when the order would be given 
to fire or march. Before, however, an order could be given the British Govern- 
ment put them ail in jail. Now I ask every Mnssalman and the fair-minded Hindus 
to say what iney expect the Muslim League to do now. That is where I will stop.” 

British Attitude 

Mr. Jinnah then examined the position of the B**itish, who had said that 
they were going to fight the Congress to the finish. He had told the world 
that the Congress was only one party and did not represent all Hindus, fax from 
representing the majority of the people of this country, Mr.^ Jinnah asked that 
if the Congress had taken up a meaningless and impossible position, what about 
the rest of India ? He quoted figures given by British statesmen about Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, Depressed Glasses and those Hindus who were not with the 
Congress and asked what was the British Government’s answer to the Muslims. 
“Of course, I am glad to say,” Mr. Jinnah went on, “and I congratulate the 
Muslims that they in a body from one end of India to the other have kept 
completely aloof from the mass civil disobedience. The tragedy of it is that it is 
a civil internecine war in this country and nothing else. I am also glad that the 
Congress leaders who are behind this movement have also tried their very best, 
as far as my information goes, to see that they should not interfere with the 
Muslims, and they know that if they did it will recoil on them. So far so good, but 
the British Government have taken up a position which is not understandable. 
They ask what they can do How can they form any provisional Government 
ignoring the Congress ? It is very understandable if the British Government are 
really sincere and want our hand of co-operalion and friendship, which has been 
offered more than once: if they cannot get hundred percent support let them start 
with hundred million Muslims.” 

League's Terms for Forming Provisional Government 

Mr. Jinnah then explained the Bombay resolution which was confirmed by 
the Council on November 9. “We have made our position clear”, he said. **We 
want the Biitish Government to make a declaration and want the other parties 
to agree to the right of Muslims to self-determination and guarantee and pledge 
themselves to give effect to the verdict of a nmslim plebiscite and carry out the 
Pakistan scheme, the basic lines of which were laid down in the Lahore Resolution 
in 1940. If that is done, we are more ready than anybody else, because we want 
to defend our hearths and homes, to mobilise to keep the enemy out of India’s 
doors. We are ready to form a Provisional Government — on the basis of that 
guarantee and pledge — to which real power should be transferred during the war. 
Here is a clear constructive proposal founded on fundamental principles. What 
is the answer 

Mr. Jinnah then replied to the address presented by the Punjab Balmik Achhut 
Federation, Ludhiana, and said : “I shall never forget the interests of your com- 
munity wherever T am. Those of you who will be living in our Pakistan shall be 
treated on a footing of equality of manhood not only according to our modern 
conception of civilised government but because of our religious instruction which 
enjoins that every non-Muslim minority under a Muslim Government shall be 
treated justly and fairly,” , 

Appeal to Sikhs 

As regards the Sikhs, Mr. Jinnah said : “Since I am on the Punjab soil I 
should like to say that the question between the Hindus and the Muslims is an 
all-India question and the question between the Sikhs and the Muslims is that of 
Pakistan ; and, for all practical purposes, it is a question between the Sikhs and 
the Muslinis in the Punjab. If our Bikh friends wish— and we wish — that there 
should be an understanding and settleraent between them and us, then 1 tell them 
let us not talk at each other but let us talk to each other. We have no designs on 
our Sikh friends. I only appeal to them to tree themselves from external influences 
and meet us, and I am confident that we shall come to a settlement which shall 
reasonably satisfy our Sikh friends.” 

Mr. Jinnah stated that he had met Sikhs and talked to them in an informal 
manner. Some of them had now extented to him a most cordial invitation and he 
wished tq thank them. 

Self-Determination and Sub-National Groups 

Referring to the discussions which had been proceeding in the Punjab on the 
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basis of a formula for a communal settlement Mr. Jinn ah said, “Now the latest 
trick — I call it nothing but a trick to puzzle and mislead the ignorant masses 
purposely, and those playing the game understand it— is, why should the right of 
self-determination be confined to Muslims only and why not extend it to other 
communities ? Having said that all have the right of self-determination, they say 
the Punjab must be divided into so many bits ; likewise, the North-West Frontier 
IProvince and Sind. Thus there will be hundreds of Pakistans. Who is the author 
of this new formula that every community has the right of self-determination all 
over India ? Either it is colossal ignorance or mischief and trick. Let me give 
him the reply that the Musaalmans claim the right of self-deteimination because 
they are a national group on a given territory which is their homeland, and in the 
zones where they are in a majority. Have you known anywhere in history scattered 
sub-national groups being given a Stale ? Where are you going to get a vState for 
them ? In that case you have got fourteen per cent Muslims in the United 
Provinces. Why not have a State for them ? Muslims in the United Provinces are 
not a national group ; they are scattered. Therefore in constitutional language 
they are characterised as a sub-national group vfho cannot expect anything more 
than what is due from any civilised Government to a minority. I hope I have 
made the position clear. The Muslims are not a sub-national group. It is their 
birth-right to claim and exercise the right of self-determination.” 

Resolutions 

The Conference then adopted a resolution moved by Mr. Hamid Nizami, 
President of the Punjab Muslim Students’ Federation, calling upon Britain to 
make a declaration guaranteeing the right of the Mussalmans to self-determination 
and to form a Provisional Government, with real power transferred to it, with 
the co-operation and support of the Muslim League and such other parties as may 
be ready and willing to assume the responsibility and authority of the Government 
for the specific period of the duration of the war in order to mobilise all the 
resources of India to resist any aggressor. 

The session endorsed the Bombay resolution of the Working Committee of 
the League. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Jinnah congratulated the organisers of the 
Conference on its success. 


The Punjab Muslim League Conference 

Annual Session — Lyallpur— 17th. November 1942 

Sir Nazimuddin’s Appeal 

“The Pakistan scheme is not only in the interests of India as a whole, but 
actually the non-Muslims in the Muslim majority ]>roviiu'e8 will be far better off 
than under one Oential Government for the whole of Ind^a’^ observed Sir jST, 
Nazimuddin, in the course of his presidential address to the Punjab Provincial 
Muslim League Conference, which commenced at Lyallpur on the 17th. November 1942. 

He added : ‘T am convinced that if the non-Muslims will examine this 
question dispassionately, free from the effects of the propaganda that has been 
carried on against it, they will see the truth of my assertion. Let us take the case 
of the Sikhs in the Puniab. Before this year they never had a Sikh representative 
in the Government of India. They had no voice or infiuence in the Working 
Committee of the All-India Congress, and yet in the Punjab during the last 
twenty years they have not only had their representative in the Cabinet but a vex'y 
effective voice in shaping the policy of the Cabinet, a position which under a 
Central Government for the whole of India the Sikhs will never attain. In the 
Federal Government of the North-Western Pakistan the Sikhs cannot be ignored. 
The above applies with greater force to the Hindus of Sind and the North- 
Western Frontier Province.” 

Pleading for the immediate acceptance of t|ie principle of Pakistan during 
wax time, Sir Nazimuddin said, if there could be complete transference of power 
to Indians immediately during the war, there was no reason why the question of 
PliMfltan should not be decided now instead of leaving it fox decision till after the 
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war. The Congress wanted Britain to deliver the goods immediately but would 
not itself deliver the goods which Muslims demanded from the Congress. In the 
case of the Muslim demand it was to await the issue of the war and not even 
the commitment of agreement to the principle of Pakistan was made. That was a 
position which Muslims would not only not accept but would resist with all their 
strength. If the Hindus could not come to a decision on this question at a time 
when the gaining of independence for India was at stake, then what chance was 
there of their ever accepting this principle once power had been transferred from 
the British to the Hindus ? 

In conclusion, Sir Nazimuddin spoke on the question of reorganisation of the 
League and said that the League should become nob merely the political but also 
the social, educational and economic platform of the Muslims — in fact their one 
and only Jammat in every village, town and city. 

Punjab Premier's Speech 

The Punjab Government have recommended to the Government of India to 
lift the ban on the Khaksar organisation as Allama Masuraqui has declared that 
Khaksars would abide by the conditions laid down by the Punjab Government. 
This was announced by _ Sir Bihandar Hyat Khan at the open session of the 
Conference. The Premier said that as soon as Allama Mashraqui’s declaration was 
received by_ the Government of India the ban might be expected to be removed. 
The Premier also stated that he regarded Mr. Jinnah as the leader of the 
Mussalmans of India and his occasional differences with him were really intended 
to safeguard properly the interests of the Muslims. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Speech 

Earlier Mr. Jinnah, replying to the civic address of the Municipal Committee, 
clarified the reference in his Jullundur speech to the formula for granting self- 
determination to ail communities. He stated that he did not refer to the formula 
recently floated in the Punjab which he had not yet studied. As a matter of fact, 
he had referred to the mischievous idea, which was the last effort of the opponents 
of Pakistan, who had exhausted all arguments. 

Both Sir Sikandar’s and Mr. Jinnah’s speeches, it was pointed out, were 
delivered in a spirit of compromise which appeared to have been arrived at 
between the Punjab Premier and the President of the All-India Muslim League. 

^ Mr. Jinnah also received addresses from the Christian Association and the 
Punjab A. D. Dharam Association. He assured bqth the Associations that their 
interests would be properly safeguarded under a Muslim Government. 

Mr. Jinnah Explains Attitude 

The general reference made by Mr. Jinnah in his Jullundur speech to the 
formula for granting self-determination to all communities was further clarified 
by him while inaugurating the Conference. The session commenced at 10-20 p. m. 
with one of the biggest Muslim gatherings in the history of Lyallpur, 
Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, Mian Ahdul Haye, Educa- 
tion Minister, the Nawah of Mamdot and other Punjab League leaders were 
present on the dais. 

Mr. Jinnah was presented with a civic address by the municipality, which 
described him as an “apostle of the docrine of self-determination for every 
comnaunity’’ and hoped that he would help in ending the present stalemate and 
leading Ms countrymen on the path of piogress and prosperity. Mr, Jinnah also 
received addresses from the Christian Association, the Punjab A. D. Dharam 
Association and the Lyallpur Muslim Students’ Federation. 

Replying to the addresses, Mr. Jmnah said that the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion required very careful study and those who were responsible for “this mischief” 
(demanding self-determination for all communities) knew perfectly well that they 
were naisleading the people deliberately. He declared unequivocally that when he 
referred to this formula at Jullundur he was not referring to the formula recently 
floated in the Punjab which be had not yet studied ; he was referring to “mischie- 
vous idea', which was the last effort of the opponents of Pakistan, who had 
exhausted all arguments. He added that if that doctrine was preached the whole 
idea of constitutional history and doctrine of self-determination would be reduced 
to absurdity. This docrine presupposed that they were a national group— not a 
sub-national group — living in a defined territory where they were in a majoritv and 
could set up an independent State. 

Mr. Jinnah assured the Christian and A* D. Dharam Associations that the 
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rkht; of their respective communities would be fully safeguarded by any Muslim 
Government because it was an injunction trom the highest authority, namely, the 
Quran that a minortiy must be treated justly and fairly, . , 

Mr. Jlnnah congratulated the members of the A. D. Dharam Association on 
the awakening in their community. He added that if they studied the proceedings 
of the Round Table Conference they would find that he had fought more for them 
than for Muslims because theirs was the worst lot in the world. 

Mr. Jinnah, inaugurating the conference, referred to the growing strength 
of the League in the Punjab and said to-day he could see under the League flag 
■ all Muslims from the humblest kisan to a nawab. The masses, he added, were 
the foundation of any nation or country and there could be no nobler mission 
than that of raising their standard of life and giving them light and joy. 

Punjab Pebmieb's Plea foe communal settlement 

Before the Conference adjourned Sir Sikandar By at Khan made 
a speech extending a hearty welcome to Mr, Jinnah and Sir Na^tTn'icddm, 
It was their good fortune that the destinies of Muslim India were being guided by 
such a selfless leader as Mr. Jinnah. He referred to his occasional differences 
with Mr Jinnah over matters of detail and declared that after bis doubts and 
misgivings were removed he always abided by the decision of the majority and 
whenever there was the slightest possibility of a clash between his personal 
interests and those of the “Millat” (Muslim nation), the former were overridden 
by the latter. The Premier explained the circumstances in which he decided to 
throw his weight with Mr, Jinnah to give a befitting reply to the Congress leaders, 
who alleged that Mr. Jinnah did not enjoy the support of the Muslim majority 
provinces. He along with Muslim members of the Punjab Assembly, literally 
descended like paratroops at the Lucknow session to strengthen the hands of Mr. 
Jinnah. The Premier went on to explain that be fully subscribed to the Lahore 
resolution of the League which provided for territorial readjustments and his new 
formula was not in conflict with the Lahore Resolution. He assured the minorities 
that their interest were being fully safeguarded and urged for a communal settle- 
ment to expedite attainment of India’s freedom. 

Both Sir Sikandar’s and Jinnah’s speeches, it was pointed out, were delivered 
in a spirit of compiomise which appeared to have been arrived at between 
the Punjab Premier and the President of the All-India Muslim League. 

Second Day — Lyallpur — 18th. November 1942 

Bombay Resolution of League Enuoesed 

A resolution endorsing the Bombay resolution of the Muslim League and 
expressing full confidence in the leadership of Mr. M. A. Jinnah was unanimously 
carried at the second day’s session of the Conference on the 18th. November. The 
resolution also unequivocally condemned all alternative schemes which were 
designed to detract the attention of the Muslims from their goal of Pakistan. 

At the outset, the Conference adopted a resolution of condolence on the death 
of Maulana Abdul Qadir Kusuri, former President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, who took a deciding part in the Khilafat movement. 

The Conference accepted another resolution urging due representation for 
Muslims in public services in the Punjab. 

Mr. Jiunah’s Reply to Citizens’ Address 

‘T assure you* that whatever views I hold, T have no other desire except the 
happiness of the communities in India and I believe that— if not at present, a little 
later— when you calmly, coolly and dispassionately examine the proposal I advocate, 
you will realise that it is the happiest solution of the problem of this great sub- 
continent”, declared Mr. AT. A, Jinnah, replying to an address presented to him 
by the citizens of Lyallpur district belonging to all communities. 

The address, which was read by 8ardar Bahadur Dilbagh Singh, a local 
Sikh leader, expressed the hope that Mr. Jinnah’s statesmanship would help in 
bringing about a settlement honourable to all communities. 

Mr. Jinnah reminded the listeners that in history whenever a new idea was 
put forward it met with strenuous opposition : for instance, the first man who 
came out in the street with an umbrella was ridiculed but now the umbrella was 
a common thing. He invited all the communities to come under his umbrella and 
wished them happiness. 
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Third Day — Lyallpur — 19th. November 1942 

Eemoval of Ban on Khaksaes 

llie declaration that Muslims “might stand in need of the sword to prevent 
any aggression on their right” was made by Mr. Jinnah in his concluding address 
to the Conference on the third day, the 19th, November. 

Two more addresses were presented to Mr. Jinnah by the Muslim traders 
and the Muslim young men of Lyallpur. 

The Conference passed a resolution appealing to the Government of India 
to lift the ban on the Khaksar organisation, in view of Allama Mashriqui’s 
declaration to obey the conditions imposed by the Punjab Government and the 
Home Member’s statement in the Central Assembly that Khaksars were not 
connected in any way with Fifth Column activities of the enemy. 

Sir Nazimuddtn, who presided, moved a condolence resolution touching the 
death of the late Nawab Sir Shah Nawaz of Mam dot who was a tower of strength 
to the League. The resolution was adopted all standing. 

The resolution regarding the Khaksars was moved by Mr. Qhulam Samad, 
member of the Punjab Assembly and seconded by Professor Inayatullah who 
urged the immediate removal of all restrictions calculated to cripple the Khaksar 
movement. 

The Conference adopted another resolution requesting the Punjab Government 
not to permit Sikhs to carry “Nishan Sahib” (spearhead) which had beeen held 
unlawful by the High Court. 

Me. Jinnah’s Addeess 

Before the Conference concluded, Mr. Jinnah addressed it in Urdu congratulat- 
ing the Muslims of Lyallpur on the success of the conference. He stressed the 
necessity of educational and eeconomic uplift of the Muslim community and 
referred to the financial handicaps of the League “owing to the absence of Jbirlas 
and Dalmias in the Muslim community”. 

He declared that they might stand in need of the sword to prevent any aggression 
on their right and emphasised the importance of gradual advance so that it might 
not be necessary to retract any step taken by them. He advised them to unite 
for if they became sufficiently powerful they would be able to make and unmake 
Ministries. “Ministers* he declared, “must understand that they cannot remain in 
office without our consent.” 

Mr. Jinnah was glad that there had been an awakening in the Punjab and 
advised them to carry the League’s message to every corner of the Province and 
organise primary Leagues in villages. li they acted on his advice he was confident 
that they would succeed in establishing Pakistan. 

Appeal To Khaksars 

Mr. Jinnah expressed his full sympathies with the Khaksars and recalled the 
efforts made by the League for the removal of the ban on the Khaksar organisation 
culminating in Sir Sikandar’s announcement in the open session of the Conference 
that the Punjab Government had no objection to the removal of the ban. He 
expected the ban would be removed and Allama Mashriqui would be a free man 
shortly. He hoped that the Khaksars would come under the League flag and work 
in co-ordination with it as they were passing through critical times and unity 
among Muslims was essential. 

Concluding, he declared : “We want to live honourably in this country and 
will never tolerate any Government in which we are reduced to serfdom.” 



The All India Akali Conference 

Third Session— Lyallpur— 26th. & 27th. September 1942 

Presidential Address 

The Third Session of the All India Akali Conference was held at village 
Udowall in the Lyallpnr Colony on the 26th. and 27th. September 1942 under the 
presidentship of Master Tara Singh. 

The Conference was attended by about one lakh of people from various parts 
of the country and a-mile-long procession of the President-elect was taken out. 

Shiromani Akali Dal, the strongest and the most militant representative 
organisation of the Sikhs which took birth in the Sikh Gurdwara Ecform Movement, 
has been doing the yeoman’s service^ amongst the Sikhs. It is the organisation 
which took the Congress to the villages in the Punjab. Also it is the Shiromani 
Akali Dal which rendered the Sikhs the most efficiently and closely organised 
Community. It works mostly in the villages. Since 1940 it has been holding its 
annual open session in the rural side. The 1st All India Akali Conference was 
held at Attari, the birth place of Sirdar Sham Singh, the famous Sikh General of 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, which is situated on the Grand Trunk Road between Lahore 
and Amritsar ; the 2nd at Burka Kalan in the JuUundur Doab, and the 3rd at the 
village Udowall in the Lyallpur Colony under the Presidentship of the veteran Akali 
leader Master Tara Singh. The following is the full text of his address : — 

When I say we are in dangers I mean to say that both our country and our 
Tdigion are in danger. Both are apt to fall prey to external and internal dangers. 
External danger to our country is Japanese invasion and internal danger is unrest 
in the country. As regards our religion external danger is the invasion of our 

religion by the atheists and the internal danger is growing faithlessness in and 

apathy towards all that is sacred. 

I shall deal at some length the danger to our country at a later stage. Kow 
I shall say that we are a purely religious community. Other communities are 
based upon various common interests; but the Sikh community is based upon Sikh 
religion only. With some other c'ommunities, religion may occupy secondary 
position, but with us it is our very breath. Take away religion from ua and we 

cease to exist. In fact we live as a community simply for the sake of 

the protection of our religion. We are a people who attach more value to soul than 
to body, more value to religious duties than to bread, more value to life hereafter 
than to this transitory life. This is the essence of our religion and this is being 
attacked by not very deep thinking people with whom bread and this earthly life 
are the only two real things. Such men line to eat hut we eat to live. This is 
the fundamental difference in the outlook, of our life— Those who openly declare 
that bread is more valuable than service of God can have no place amongst us. 
These rebels of God, these satans, these brutes must never be tolerated amongst 
us. We have religious differences with the Hindus, the Muslims, the Christians and 
others ; but we are all one in our belief in God. God, the- root of religion 
is common to us. So notwithstanding our differences we are fundamentally one. 
But how can we be one with those who are ot^posed to God. 

I do not solely blame some our misguided youngmen for losing faith in God. 
There must certainly be some of them, zealous youngmen who grew impatient over 
the hypocrisy of some of the so-called religious persons "who use religion for 
their wordly ends. Such zealous impatient youngmen must be properly handled 
and won back, but the confirmed atheists must have no place amongst us. 

Atheists from outside and hypocrites from inside are attacking our religion. 
In fact, these hypocrites work as fifth-coloumnists against religion and we must 
beware of them. 

A word about those who work in the interest of Russia. They can 
certainly not be trusted. They are against the English, when Russia is against 
them and they are with the English when Russia is with them. How can man 
with this mentality be trusted by India. 

Pkbsent Politics 

I wish to speak my mind plainly at this most critical moment. The British 
Government is wrong in adopting its present attitude, The Confess is r^ht in 
demanding complete independence. It is wrong to fully trust the British Indian 
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word just as it is wrong to fully trust the Indian word. There are honest gentle- 
men but there is no honest nation* 

How can the Indians trust the word of the English and how can the English 
trust the word of the Indians ? i o me this appears to be the chief obstacle in 
the way of settlement between England and India What is the solution then ? 
Ail settlements are based upon trust to a certain degree. I ask you brethren not 
to trust the English nation as far as posoible but do trust them when there is no 
way out of it. You have to trust them and they have to trust you to a particular 
degree %n tne interest of settlement tchich is the interest of both of you. By all 
means guard fully against deceit or change of mind but do not be too suspicious. 
This is the ouly way of settlement. 

The British cannot entrust you with full military responsibility during the 
war. They cannot hand over the power of concluding peace with Japan or 
Germany on the mere promise that you will not do so. If India having the full 
power concludes peace with Japan, the English may lose the War. The English 
will not be wise if they run this risk. The English must concentrate upon winning 
the war. They loill free India or enslave it ivhatever contributes to their country 
victory. Complete freedom of India may throw the Indians into the lap of or at 
the mercy of Japan, which is apt to result in the defeat of the English. So this 
they shall not do, come what may. If they are to lose India, they will do so like 
brave men after fighting and not without fighting. To lose resources of India will 
be a great set back to the British arms. If the British give us the full power with 
the army in their own hands that will not be complete freedom. Freedom iviihout 
power of mahing peace or ivar may glitter but is not gold. This is the situation. 
If we Indians wish to arrive at a settlement with the British we must be prepared 
to do so, on terms in which we shall have to trust them to a certain degree during 
the war. This will not be a good settlement and may not be to our liking* but 
there is no alternative to it. 

Suppose we do not agree to let the real military power remain in British 
hands during the war and rebel to wrest the power, what will be the result ? Has 
anybody any doubt? We, unarmed, helpless, disunited, emasculated people can ouly 
invite disaster. The Governments are well organised and there ai'e so many engines 
of destruction at the disposal of the Governments, that it is impossible for the 
people of any country to overthrow its Government by rebellion. Germany has 
conquered so many countries. The people of these countries must be very bittet 
against the Germans but none of them dare rebel. 

So I say brethren, armed rebellion for us Indians is idiotic. There is not an 
iota of chance of success. It is merely suicide. I do not believe in the funny 
doctrine of non-violence as preached by Mahatma Gandhi. But I am not a fool as 
to ask you to commit violence of piercing your own heart. If we had power to turn the 
English out of our country, I would not hesitate for a moment. But is there a 
single fool in the whole of India who thinks we are strong enough to turn out the 
English ? I, therefore, advise you in your own interest and in the interest of your 
own country not to be fools to be carried by momentary enthusiasm. 
This violence which is being committed in India may do harm to the British 
Government but it will do us no good. 

Let us be clear in our mind. Do we want Swaraj ? Do we want change of 
masters ? Or do we want Communal Baj. 

If we want Swaraj, we cannot have it without communal unity. If we have 
communal unity we can then have Swaraj after world- wide propaganda. This 
civilisation has strengthened the rulers with physical power, but it has given a new 
weapon of propaganda into the hands of the subject people. No nation can resist 
unanimous demand of its subject people. If the English will do so, they will 
meet with the hate of people of other countries, which is the most powerful weapon 
ever heard of. No nation can withstand the opinion of the world. When I say 
so, I did not mean to ask you to wait for unity. Unity itself can be attained by 
struggle and sacrifice. 

Now, if you want “change of Masters’' you may be on the right path 
but no sensible Indian can support you in this. You can help Japan by creating 
chaos in the country and dislocating means ot communication. I say so because 
I know there are people who in their fit of anger and recklessness may pull down 
the wall of the enemy and be buried under its debris. What do you gain, if Japan 
takes the place of England ? English rule has exhausted itself to a great degree, 
but fresh Japan rule is apt to take another 200 yeais before its vitality is as much 
spent up as that of the British Rule now. For God’s sake get rid of your old 
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lueotaliiy of inviting a new invader when the former one becomes old. I am not 
comparing the Britishers to the Japanese for, having read and heard one-sided 
propaganda, I do not wish to draw conciusions. Let ns take them as equally bad. 
Why should we then risk our lives and the honour of our women merely for 
change and a change which is most likely to lengthen the days of our slavery. 

Now, the third aUeroative for us is Communal Itaj. The Hindus may prefer 
Hindu Kaj, the MusUiub Muslim Raj, the Sikhs Sikh Raj and so on. In this we 
are pitched against one another. No Community can have it unlcSvS interference 
from outside is some bow shut out. 

This is very difficult as long as the present day means of communications 
exist. So effort for Communal Raj may again result in a foreign rule. 

What Should bk Done Then 2 

If we ODce make up our mind that we shall win complete independence from 
the English with the help of the world opinion and not wiih the help of the 
Germans or the Japanese, our path becomes clearer, 'lo win independence 
under present conditions with the help of any foreign power is a policy of jumping 
from frying pan into fire. 

I am not non-violent. But 1 cannot advise you to destroy yourself by 
nonsensical violence. The violence which is being committed in the country is 
not bringing independence nearer ; though^ it may be bringing Japan nearer. I 
know there are Rome men full of auger who' have ceased to see the good of their 
country. Such an insane jittitude must be got rid of in the interest of the 
Indian Nation. 

I have met various sorts of people during these days and had discussions with 
them over the matter, J can tell you that I did not meet a single one who did not 
agree with me. But they who did not like to give up their enmity against the 
Britishers, preferred fire to the frying pan. There is no use of reasoning 
with such men who have lost their heads. But I ask you sane people to behave 
in a sane manner and not to lose your head over the folly of the Britishers. The 
Britishers are fools not to create peace, satisfaction and good-will in the country 
at this most cxitical juncture when it is in their power to do so. But the folly of 
the Britishers is no excuse foi* us to behave foolishly. 

I wish to be quite frank, at this most critical moment, when life and death 
of nations are hanging in the balance, B)th the English and the Indians will lose 
if the present state of things is ullow^ed to continue. The only party which will 
gain is Japan. When I talk in this strain to some friends, they question ‘ why do 
the English not see sense’’ ? My reply is ‘ For some similar reasons why we do 
not see Bense’^ Do you mean to say that the English should run the risk of losing 
the war simply to free us ? They are certainly not so sacrificing or so foolish. 
!8o if we are to make peace with the Britishers, we shall have to agree that the 
Britishers will have the power of prosecuting war. We may call, if we like, an 
arrangement in which the military power is in the British hands, to be complete 
independence. But that will be a cow without milk. 

Independence in real sense we cannot have just now. Wc can possibly have 
it after the war. Now wc can have mainly promises, pledges and guarantees 
with full control over the whole civil aduiinistration. We must not put too much 
stress upon words. If we can agree now it is all right but that is out of question. 
We can then agree that the English slxould declare us free now and leave the 
country to us just after the war without any consideration of the conditions 
prevalent then. Wc may then quarrel amongst ourselves, establish Swaraj, or 
some communal Eaj or fall prey to some other foreign aggression etc. I shall 
sign such an agreement. 

All these exigencies are possible. Bo the best practical thing is that wc must 
get all the power from the British now, except the powers necessary for prosecuting 
war. We must get satisfactory x>lcdges from the British Government, 

After doing so, we must whole-heartedly throw ourselves in the war. Our future 
will much depend upon the power which we develop daring the war. Nations 
are born in war and there is every chance of Indian nation being born in this 
war. Indian nationhood cannot develop without war. 

Bbitish statesmen's Speechbb 

I am sorry the recent speeches of some of the British Statesmen, including 
the British Prime Minister, have not been happy ones. The effort of Mr. Churchill 
to prove the non-rex>resentative character of the I. N. Congress was particularly 
unworthy. It is not very wrong if one terms the reasoning in it as merely 
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childish. The I. N. Congress certainly does not represent all the people nor all 
the interests of the various people. But it is the most powerful and most 
representative p^olitical organisation of the Indians. I would not admit that the 
Congress is competent enough to represent or safeguard the Sikh communal or 
religious interests. But I would not question its representative character where 
question of broader national issues aiises. The Congress represents the nationalism 
ot India. 

If the mode of reasoning which Mr. Churchill adopted in order to prove 
the non -representative character of the Congress, be taken to its logical conclusion, 
it can safely be proved that more than 100 percent people of India are against the 
Congress. According to Mr. Churchill, 9 crores of the people of the States are 
against the Congress. Why ? Presumably, because the rulers of the States who 
represent them say so. If this reasoning is good, then the Governors of the 
provinces, as representatives of their people, say that their people are against the 
Congress. This makes cent percent people of India against the Congress. But 
the account is not closed yet. 9 crores of the Muslims, 5 crores of Scheduled 
castes and large number of the Hindus, the Sikhs, the Christians & others yet 
remain to the debit side of the Congress. I might have been able to prove that 
the Congress represents 100 % of the people of India. 

Is this sort of reasoning worthy of the responsible Prime Minister of England ? 
I say stop this wordy Jugglery and find a way by which we can all unite to 
oppose the coming invasion of India. 

SiKANDAB BaLDEV SiNGH PACT 

Sikandar Baldev Singh Pact is purely a communal pact and it does not in 
any way commit the Shiromani Akali Dal. I sup>ported this pact as a communal 
one in the hope that it will improve the communal situation in the Punjab, The 
pact itself cannot do much good unless the mentality of the responsible Government 
officials changes. I wish to express no opinion at present as to its success. 
Sufficient time has not yet passed to form a definite opinion ; but 1 wish to draw 
the attention of Sir Sikandar Hayat and S, Baldev Singh to the real object of 
the pact as I understood change of communal mentality in the responsible 
Government officials must immediately exhibit itself. 

This pact has no political significance. Sir StJsanda?- has his own politics, 
S. Baldev Singh his own and I my own. I hope this has been made clear in our 
political actions since the pact ; and if any body still has any doubt, it will become 
still more clear as occasions arise. 

* Pakistan 

I would like immediate settlement and we should explore all avenues of 
peace, mutual goodwill and tranquillity. We cannot wage war against an external 
enemy without internal peace. Angle of our vision must change. Instead of 
emphasising our points of difierence, we should emphasise the points of our 
common interst A little mutual trust is needed to solve our problem tempo- 
rarily at least for the duration of war. We must understand that all schemes of 
independence are smashed if some other foreign power comes here. 

If we are determined to oppose the domination of Japan, as a thing which 
will increase the term of out slavery, we must make up our domestic quarrels. 
Woe be to the family, whose members continue their domestic quarrel when 
attacked by robbers- Let us make up temporarily till the danger of the robbers 
is over. Let us bun^ our hatchets. Pakistan or no Pakistan can eiisily be postponed 
till after the war. It will be postponed even if you go on quarrelling over it. Why 
not then argee to postpone it and create an atmosphere in which we are better 
prepared to resist the coming dangers. 

Let me make it clear that T am not less opposed to Pakistan because I agree 
to its postponement. Demand for Pakistan is demand for civil war. It has already 
created a good deal of bad blood. If you Muslim brethren, go on insisting upon 
it, there is danger of civil war ; and if it is granted to you there is certainty 
of wars between different portions of the country. The only permanent solution 
is to give up this demand of Pakistan. This is my considered view. 

I ask you to see from another point of view also. Demand for Pakistan 
from the British Government and demand for complete independence are 
inconsistent. Suppose the British give you Pakistan and complete independence at 
once. What would it mean ? Will the English stay or go away. If they stay, 
there is no independence and if they go away who will carry out the decision of 
the English. If the English decree in favour of Pakistan, they will have to stay 
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in order to execute the decree. It you wish to establish Pakistan with the help of 
the Bririshers and ask the Britishers to go away only after Pakistan has consolidated 
its position, you are trusting the Britishers too much and your fellow countrymen 
too little. Such a mentality will never bring independence for you. I am 
extremely opposed to Pakistan for vaiioiis reasons —the chief being that it. is only a 
harbinger of permaneut slavery and strife. 

Nobody is aware of the exact definition of Pakistan, I am opposing it for 
anotb.er reason also for I believe that the object of Pakistan is to create domination 
of Muslims over fSikhs. If it is not so, what is it then^ 2 

I am here recording my bitter opptosition to Pakistan. This docs not mean 
that I am not prepared to postpone the opposition of Pakistan till after war. I am 
prepared to do so in the interest of the safety of our common country ; and I 
appeal to all to agree to postpone the solution of this problem, v:Jiich wtli in any 
case stand postponed till after the war. Why shovld we go on quarrelling simply 
for the sake of quarrelling. 

APPE.VL TO THE Indians 

Brethren, I appeal to you in the name of India and in the name of humanity 
to desist from committing violence which under the present circumstances is not 
simply tantamount to committing suicide, but is mafcricidal. Your intentions may 
be patriotic and noble, but wrong actions with good intentions are not less harm- 
fuL It is wrong to say that the result of sacrifice is always good. Wisdom must 
control every action of ours, even our sacrifice. 

I can give you no guidance in the sense that I cannot chalk out a particular 
plan of action. I can only say that the times are hard and the situation is 
complicated. God alone be our guide in such times. I ask you to pray to God, 
and cleanse yonr mind of evil by recitation of Gurbani and meditation upon God’s 
name. That is the only sure right path. This is no new thing which 1 am asking 
you to follow. Guru said, ‘‘His name is the remedy of all evils”. I am a firm 
believer in God and I believe He guides His people rightly at critical times. We 
must cleanse our minds of all selfishness and greed. Holy people must be our 
guide. Oi;gani8e yourself on religious basis to serve the oppressed and the weak if 
need be. You can succeed in this only if with the help of holy recitation you 
cleanse your minds of selfishness and other mean feelings. It is the character 
alone which tells and character can be built by faith in character and holy things. 
I know there are good selfless people who do not believe in God. But you 
will find that their goodness is inherited and not developed: in this birth. How 
can you rise when your aim is bread. It may be out of place to discuss here the 
existence of the all powerful God. But I do assert here that those who cannot 
see the living God are certainly void of deep thinking. They believe in transitory 
things, for they cannot dive down deep to find out the realities of the world 
around us. 

Appeal to the British People. 

We have century long relations. You have been our masters, but now we 
wish to be masters of ourselves. The world forces have created the present change 
in our mentality and these veiy forces will change onr relations very soon. Let 
us then part as friends. What is happening in India brings no more credit to your 
wifidow than to ouis. Your interests and our interests have become common to a 
ceitaiu extent in tins wai’. You don’t- want Japan to come here and we don’t 
want. But your mistakes are as much inviting Japan as ours. Remember that 
we are more interested in the protection of India than you. If India is lost you 
still have a home, but we have no place to run to. We want independence and 
you agree to it. You can do a good deal to create communal unity. Excuse me 
for being frank. All this disunity is the outcome of the so-called communal award 
and the mentality bred by it. J don’t blame everj Englishman, but we have grave 
suspicions that some of the English statesmen deliberately brought about this state 
of things. For God’s sake change your mentality now. Your favouritism for a 
particular community is apt to create sympathy for the enemies in other com- 
munities. Be brave and be just. There is yet time to avert disaster. Don’t delay 
then. Do what you can to fi*ee us as soon as possible. Without running any 
risk of a set back in the war, act at once. You will, then, not only win our 
confidence in tlie present struggle, but will retain it even after we are independent. 
I appeal to you in the inUrest of our common good, in the interest of humanity, 
in the interest of the liberty of the world, and in the name of the Almighty to 
rise to the occasion. Insane actions of a few misguided people must not be 
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allowed to create misunderstandings between us and thus mar the whole future 
of the whole humanity. You. Christian people, I appeal to you in the name of God 
at this most critical juncture in the history of the world, make a mark and create 
a noble precedent by freeing helpless weak people when others may be trying to 
enslave them. You are more responsible than we for the present extreme bitterness, 
for you are more powerful and more responsible. Rise, otherwise we fall and 
you suffer. 

Resolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed in the Conference i — ^ 

(a) This Conference urges upon the Rulers of Sikh States to maintain the 
Sikh character of their States, to observe Sikh rituals and cerenionies and not to 
contract matrimonial alliances with non-Sikhs, The matrimonial connection of 
the sister of the present ruler of Patiala State with a non -Sikh has perturbed the 
whole Sikh Community who expect that the other sister of the Maharaja will be 
married in a Sikh family. 

(b) This Conference holds that the Prime Minister in Sikh States must_ be 
a Sikh and that there must be an absolute majority of the Sikhs in the State Cabinet 
and that the post of the Prime Ministers of Jind, Kalsia, and Kapnrthala States may 
forthwith be given to competent Sikhs. 

(c) It is further necessary to fix the percentage of Sikhs in the Civil Services 
of the State and that the Sikhs must be given due weigbtage as is done by 
Hyderabad and with a minimum of 60% in Patiala Slate. 

(d) The Conference urges upon the rulers of Sikh States to enact Gurdwara 
Legislation with a view to place the control of the Gurdwaras and of the property 
attached thereto under the management of the Sikh public. 

(e) That Punjabi in Gurmukhi scripts may be made a Court and Official 
language and that the teaching of Punjabi script may be made compulsory in all 
schools and that liberal grants be allotted to all sikh institutions. 

(f) That in the interests of better administration it is essential that 
representative institutions such as Legislative Assembly and local bodies may be 
set up in States wherein Sikhs may be given statutory majority. 

(g) That Political Prisoners may be treated as better class prisoners. 

This Conference demands that it must be recognised by the Government 
that a Patit forfeits his claim to the throne of the Sikh States and that it is 
imperative for the rulers of the Sikh States to maintain the Sikh character of the 
States. 

Present Political Situation 

The Conference is of opinion that the present situation is born of a sense 
of frustration of Indian aspirations consequent upon the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government towards India’s constitutional problem. 

The Conference stands for acceptance of the demand of Indian National 
Congress to make an immediate declaration of the status of India as an Independent 
sovereign State and to form a Provisional National Cabinet forthwith. 

The Conference expects all important elements in Indian National life 
especially the Sikhs to do their duty by their country, particularly when the 
leadeis of the Indian National Congress have been placed behind the prison bars 
under the orders of the Executive. 

The Conference holds that repression will not provide any remedy for 
the removal of the present unrest and is further of opinion that in as much as the 
Government did not afford any opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
leaders to place their view points before the Government and decided to arrest 
them when there was still a prospect of a compromise between the Government 
and the Indian National Congress, it is now for the Government to take initiative 
in the matter and adopt measures with a view to end the present deadlock. 

The Conference in this connection declares that while opposing the Muslim 
League Pakistan Scheme, it stands for the readjustment of provisional boundaries so 
as to create a Province wherein no single community (Hindu, Muslim or Sikh) 
may be in a position to dominate. 

Proposed by Master Ajit Singh, seconded by (1) Qiani Sher Singh & (^) 
S, Lai Singh Ahrti, 

This Conference records its regret that the Bombay Government has restric- 
tion on the size of the *Kirpan*, the religious symbol of the Sikhs, even now 
though the Governor General by notifying it as the religious symbol of the Sikhs 
has exempted it from the Arms Actr 
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The Conference understands that this restriction is a direct interference with the 
religious liberty of the Sikhs and urges upon the Government of India and 
the Bombay Government to remove this restriction* If the restriction is not 
removed, further urges the Conference, the Government will itself be responsible 
for its grave consequences. 

Political Prisoners 

That the treatment at present meted out to the political prisoners is vindic- 
tive and is bound to create bitterness in the country. The Pcditicals are allowed 
sis annas per time per diet, and are not permitted to supplement their food at 
their expense ; interviews in some cases are not permitted and the right of 
correspondence is restricted ; they are not supplied with newspapers and most of 
them are being detained under Executive Orders without a judicial trial. 

In the opinion of this Conference rules with regard to the treatment of the 
political prisoners must be revised forthwith, so as to provide for their treatment 
as better class prisoners and that the dependants of the political prisoners confined 
in Jails or otherwise interned must be allowed maintenance by the Government 
and the Sikh prisoners must be provided with oil, soup etc., as required. 

The Governments of Indian States are also asked to act accordingly to this 
resolution. 


The All India Nationalist League 

Second Session — Poona — 31st. July & 1st, August 1942 

Presidential Address 

“In my opinion, the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps was a calamity for India and 
the Allied nations. It was the biggest diplomatic failure of Biitain and it was 
also a major military disaster,’’ declared Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, presiding over the 
second session of the All-India Nationalist League held at Poona on the Slst. July 
1942. Mr. Mehta also criticised the Congress policy. 

Mr. Mehta explained the aims of the All-India Nationalist League and 
traced the course of India’s struggle for freedom and observed, “When after CO 
years of nationalist agitation this country could be so wantonly insulted by the 
British Cabinet, as to be ofieied a scheme of freedom of the kind embodied in the 
Cripps Scheme, the only concliiflion to which 1 come is that over 22 years since the 
death of Tilak have been a period of failure, and we must begin again to rebuild 
the national ideal on the sound lines which the founders and fathers of the Indian 
National Congress laid down when they started that organisation.” 

Cripps Mission 

Eeferring to the Cripps mission, Mr. Mehta said : ‘The stern lessons of history 
have been completely forgotten by the authors of the Cripps scheme. The 
reconciliation of the Boer and the British in i:^auth Africa came through the South 
African Union and not by separate zones for the British and the Boer. Canada is 
a great country to-day because the British and the Erench «‘ombined to make it so. 
Ireland is to-day hostile to the British, be«uuiKe Northern Ireland was separated 
from the Southern. It is impossible to realise why the British Government so 
suddenly siirrcndeied the idea of Indian unity to the forces of disruption. It 
amounted to a readiness on the part of Britain to scuttle out of India if she 
could not hold it herself. Briefly, I will say that the Cripps scheme was nothing 
but a reorientation of the declaration of August, 3940. and respectability was given 
to it by bringing in a false show of self-determination. 

“When the full implications of the Cripps schome were known there was a 
sudden and instantaneous feeling of revulsion in all nationalist circles. British 
imperialism now stands unmasked in all its horrible nakedness and the good 
people of Britain, immersed in the preoccupation of the war, are not even aware of 
the tragedy. We are told that the rejection of the Cripps proposals by India was 
unwise and that the one good result of Sir Stafford’s visit was that the Allied 
nations, like China, Eussia and America, were at least convinced of the sincerity of 
Britain. If that is so, China, Bussia and America are deplorably ignorant, and 
they must not be fed on the propaganda of that kind if the Allied nations are not 
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to court a disaster. Far from the sincerity of Britain being established, it is her 
insincerity which has gone home to us ail, and America of all countries should, 
in its own interest as well as in the interest of India, try to understand the 
situation in this country more correctly than it has vSO far apparently done. In 
my own opinion the visit of J: 2 ir Stafford Cripps was a calamity for India and the 
Allied nations. It was the biggest diplomatic failure of Britain, and it was also a 
major military disaster. 

“To cure India of communal trouble which seems to have worried the authors 
of the Cripps scheme the right course for Biitain should have been to change her 
own policy, which has bei-n inaugurated since 1903. Having systematicaily 
encouraged commiinalism by unscrupulous means, the British Government have 
created in India a situation to-day with which they cannot cope, and in utter 
despair they blame the various communities in India,* but really it is their own 
action which has produced this result. 

^T cannot, however, help stating that the Congress Party’s rejection of the 
Orippa scheme was not on the fundamental question of the partition of India 
involved in the scheme, but for subsidiary matters like the powers of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General and the defence question during the period of the 
war. The main issue in the Cripps’ scheme was whether the unity of India was 
to be a basic thing in any proposals for constitutional progress ; on that issue the 
Congress did nrt, and even now does not, speak with a clear voice. For all 
practical puriwses, the Congress Party cannot be relied upon to stand firm by the 
territorial integiity of his country, and it is the duty of every nationalist, of 
whatever race or creed, to make Indian unity the foundation of every question of 
policy.” 

Waedha Decision 

Mr. Mehta next dealt with the Wardha resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee and said : “Let us now consider whether the Congress has 
got the strength to make a success of the latest threat of direct 
action and let us consider what has been our experience in the past of such 
campaigns. It must be patent to the most purblind among the Congress Party that 
the Muslim community to a man will have no truck with the Congress. The 
Harijans have openly declared their total lack of confidence in the Mahatma. The 
Hindu Mahasabha repudiates and rightly repudiates the claim of the Congress 
to speak for the Hindu and is from the beginning identified with the war effort. 
The commercial community is supplying and is ever ready to supply whatever war 
materials may be required. Thousands and thousands of men are entering the 
army. More than a million of our countrymen have come forward to defend India 
against the foreigner. The Congress leaders, out of their love for non-violence, 
describe these men as mercenaries. A more mendacious calumny I cannot imagine. 
It was the bravery of the Indian forces in North and East Afiica, in Syria, Iraq 
and Iran, which saved India from being invaded from the west. But for their 
heroic resistance against Japan in the east the war would have reached the Indian 
frontier six months ago. Common decency and gratitude are lacking in the Con- 
gress attitude towards these heroes. And yet fighting races and young men are 
rushing as fast to the colours as they can be armed. tSikbs, Christians, Anglo- 
Indians, not to say Hindus and Mahomedans, are all on the side of the war effort. 
All the labour groups have unmistakably expressed their determination to fight 
Fascism. The kisan sabhas have spoken in the same tune again and again. There 
is not one single section of the community, except the proverbially truthful and 
non-violent Congressmen and their prototypes in the press, who will outwardly 
profess that they are against the war; all the other sections in the country will, I 
am confident, fight in support of the security of their country and leave the Con- 
gress Ouislings to theif fifth columnist activities. 

“1 declare that India considers this war as her own in the interests of her 
national solidarity of the working class. When Russia is under the heels of trium- 
phant Fascism, when 23 crores of European workers are held in bondage, the duty 
not noly of the working class but of all democratic elements in this country is to 
stand up without any calculation for resistance to the Axis Powers.” 

Unity of India 

Dealing with the ‘'conversion of Mr. O. Eajagopalachariar” Mr. Mehta said, 
“He should be aware that the communal problem in India is largely the creation of 
our foreign masters and that the next responsibility for it is that of the Congress. 
It is amazing that a man of Mr. Bajagopalachariar'^s acuteness of mind should 
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appear to believe that the salvation of the country lies in further pursuing a line 
of action which has led to such disastrous consequences. If the Japanese are to be 
successfully resisted in the interest of the security of this country then it is as 
much a duty of Mr. Jinnah lus of Mr. Eaj&gopalachariar to do so. No special 
bargaining should be necessary to induce Mr. Jinnah to do his obvious dihj. If 
Mr. Jinnah agrees to resist the Japanese only, if we first agree to disrupt the 
country, then Mr. Jinnah’s assistance is not worth having, Mr. Eajagopalachariar 
would have us agree to disrupt the country in Older that we may have our freedom. 
If we ask, whose freedom ? He cannot answer. Because under Pakistan the country 
will have gone before the so-called freedom has come. Let Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
and others of his way of thinking realise once for all that Indian nationalists are 
in no mood to listen to such fantastic and transparent contradictions.” 

Beferring to Mr. Jinnah, Mr* Mehta observed : “He was an one time a true 
nationalist but the divide and rule policy of the ruling race, together with the blank 
cheque policy of the Mahatma, resulted in a new Jinnah who has thereafter deve- 
loped into a rankest communalist. But his policy has nothing of reason, justice 
and sense on its side. In essence and reality, Mr. Jinnah is a mere pawn in the 
imperialist game and his only value in the view of the Government is his hostility 
to the Hindus ” 

Concluding, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said, ‘T invite you to become soldiers in 
the fight for the country's freedom, the freedom of the masscs—the democuitic 
freedom of the masses. Bemember, that independence is not the same thing as free- 
dom. Country after country during tho present wai' has found its independem-e 
not worth a day’s purchase when attacked by a powerful neighbour. The ideal of 
the future, not merely for India, but for the world as a whole, should be indepen- 
dence with collective security in a world federation of States where the freetlom of 
one is secured by the freedom of all.” 

Resolutions 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed by the Conference 

(1) Obituaby 

This Conference records its sense of profound grief at the demise of the lion. 
Mr. Baghavendi'a Eao and the Hon. Sir jikbar Hydari, members of H. E. 
the Governor-Oenerars expanded Executive Council. 

In their death, India has certainly lost able administrators, far-sighted 
statesmen and staunch and independent Nation iilists. In the present political silua- 
tion of India, their advice would have been of ^ great benefit to India lor the 
consolidation of Nationalist forces and for bringing about unity among various 
political parties in India. 

(2) CrIPPS PROrOSALS 

This Conference ratifies and supports tho eompreheuRive memorandum 
submitted to bir Stajford Cnpps by the Proflident of tlie All India Nationalist 
League in April last on behalf of the IjCiigiie. The Conference particularly 
emphasises the following principles laid down in the Memorandum : 

(1) In framing the future constitution of India the fact of national Uhity 
should be the only basis ; that unity is a reality to start with and not an 
aspiration to be achieved hereafter- 

(2) The only body rightfully entitled to frame a constitution for India is the 
electoral college based on universal adult franchise involving no communal 
distinction, 

(d) The control of national defence, foreign affairs and finance are real Bymbols 
of freedom. The probable result of tho Oripps proposals as pointed out in the 
Memorandum in the end has come true, viz., that “India’s soul will be in anguish 
and in spite of its will to resist invaders, it cannot help brooding over the menace 
of a vivisected India and feeling the war effort as of subsidiary importance in her 
thought and action.” 

(3) Atlantic Charter And India 

This Conference of the All India Nationalist League declares that the omission 
of India, from the Atlantic Charter has created a reasonable suspicion that India 
may be, at the end of the war, subjected to an unfavourable and discriminative 
treatment in the matter of receiving the benefit of the Charter which may be 
pleaded as restricted to nations subjected to Axis conquest or occupations only. 
This Conference, therefore, appeals to the authors of that Charter, and the United 
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Nations, that they should Immediately gjuarantee to India the full measure of that 
benefit at the end of the war. The Conferenee further urges that the United 
Nations will insist that the well-recognised principles of the Ciiarters^ of the League 
of Nations should be invoked to solve the problem of the minorities in India, 
and that the difficulties of the problem shall not be allowed to be pleaded, as an 
excuse for the British Government not taking upon themselves, if need be, the 
responsibility of enforcing a fair and just settlement of the Minority pioblem in 
the light of "the afoiesaid Charters. 

(4) Executive Counciii 

While considering the recent expansion of H. E the Governor- Generars 
Executive Council as a belated step in the right direction, this Conference resolves 
that the step does not go far in the following paiticnlars: 

(1) That all portfolios are not transferred to Indians ; 

(i) That imnortant old and new portfolios like the War Department, the War 
Transport Department, the Home Department and the Finance Department are 
given to non-Indians ; and 

(3) 'I'hat the Governor-General is not bound to abide by the decision of the 
Council which still retains its old advisory character. 

This Confeience therefore, urges the British Government to make an immediate 
unambiguous declaration granting complete political freedom and equal co-partner- 
nership to India in an Indo-Biitish Commonwealth with the right to secede, and 
as an immediate act towauls it to free the Governor-General from the State 
Secretary’s control and establish the convention of the decisions of the Executive 
Council being binding upon the Governor-General. 

This Conference assures the Government that such a declaration and such 
action will persuade Nationalist India to fully co-operate with Government in 
the present war and to risk their all in the glorious hope of regaining their National 
independence. 

In spite however, of the unsatisfactory character of the Executive as now 
expended, this Conference is satisfied that Indian Members of Executive Council 
can, by^ their united stand, virtually make the Council effectively function as a 
real Cabinet. This Conference therefore, calls upon them to act accordingly, instead 
of functioning as mere Departmental heads, 

(b) Tills Conference is further of opinion that the rule by Governor in the 
Provinces with the aid of Official Advisers is retrograde and reactionary, and should 
be immediately replaced by a body of non-official representatives invested with the 
full Ministerial powers, by convention if necessary. 

(5) Lingua Franca 

This Conference reiterates the resolution passed at the Lucknow Session of 
the League in 1940 that Hindi written in Devanagari script should be recognised 
the inter-Provincial and National language of India and all help should be given 
to make it popular everywhere. 

(6j “Gro-w More Food Campaign” 

While appreciating the steps that are being taken by the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments to grow more food to meet the shortage 
due to war conditions, the All India Nationalist League is fiimly of opinion that 
the policy outlined by Government is defective in several respects and therefore, 
not likely to bring about the desired results speedily and effectively, unless it is 
suitably modified. The League urges the following modifications : firstly, carrying 
on comprehensive surveys of various regions in the country regarding their 
minimum requirements of food and fodder, present production and maximura 
potential capacity for such production by imported seed and manure on the one 
hand and displacement of commercial crops by food crops on the other; secondly 
by guaranteeing such minimum reasonable prices for important food grains 
as will leave to the cultivator fair margin of profit over the cost of production ; 
thirdly by making the “Grow More Food Campaign” a peoples’ movement by 
securing close association of leaders of the public with its direction and conduct ; 
fourthly, by suitably reducing land revenue assessment of such areas where food 
crops would be grown in place of money crops ; fifthly, by devoting special 
attention to the provision of fodder for work and milch cattle ; sixthly, by 
centralising direction of Provincial Departments of Agriculture temporarily as a war 
emergency measure ; and lastly, by effective co-orienation of policies, activities 
39 
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of the Lands, Finance, Coin in imi cations and Commerce Departments in so far 
as they relate to the vital problem of food production and supply, 

(7) Evacuees 

This Conference warns the Government that the resentment felt by the public 
at the invidious racial discrimination between the evacuees from Burma and other 
places to this country, has been further accentuated by the almost exclusive pre- 
ference j>:iven to European and Anglo-Burman evacuees by creatinj^ new posts and 
jobs for them, resiiltinp, in heavy burden on the Indiasi exchequer. This policy 
should be stopped forthwith and the Indian evacuees should receive their adequate 
share in the Government employment. 

(8) Depkngb And Key Industries 

(a) The all India Nationalist Leai^ue Conference is aware that some existing: 
industries have developed and some new industries have been started as a result of 
war demand for third products ; but the Leap,uo deeply regrets that little initiative 
or planned action has been taken by the Government of India to start important 
defence or key industries. 

(b ) The All India Nationalist League therefore, strongly holds that in view 
of the extreme dependence of this country on imports of vital supplies, establish- 
ment and expansion of defence industries such as the manufacture of air-craft, 
automobiles, ships, heavy munition and tanks as also key industries such as 
manufacture of locomotives, machinery land machine tools and heavy chemicals, 
should be actually encouraged and helped in every possible way. 

(9) Pakistan 

(1) This Conference of the All India Nationalist League strongly and 
emphatically condemns all proposals that are being made by the Muslim League, 
British Imperialists and others to divide India into Pakistan and other “Stans” 
as this vivisection is destructive of India’s Nationhood and is bound effectively to 
kill all efforts on the part of the Indian Nationalists to achieve independence now 
or in future. All true Nationalists throughout the country whatever may be the 
political party or group proclaim Hinclasthan to be one and indivisible as their 
first article of faith and therefore, this Conference feels certain that they will 
fight this menace of Pakistan and similar other proposals of partitioning India, 
and be ready to make all sacrifices to preserve the integrity and solidarity of their 
Motherland, 

(2) This Conference resolves that the so-called Communal Award incorporated 
in the Government of India Act of 1935 be abolished, as it has hampered the 
healthy growth of Nationalism and has led to the Pakistan Movement and threatens 
to keep up permanently the fatal communal virus in the body politic of India and 
postpones indefinitely the achievement of freedom by India. 

(10) Civil I^botection 

This Conference of the All India Nationalist League records its considered 
opinion that along with cities, villages must be strongly and effectively organised, 
equipped and armed for civil defence for resisting foreign aggression and preserving 
internal security. 

(11) Indian Assets in England 

This Owference views with deep concern the location of 70% of the assets of 
the Keserve Bank of India outside India in spite of the fact that India has little 
or no sterling debt now left to be paid. Past experience of the handling of Indian 
assets in England has been unhappy and in view of the act that balance of 
payments have since the war been increasingly in India’s favour the Conference 
strongly urges that Indian assets in England be repatriated to this country as 
early as possible. 

(12) Industrial and Ageioultueal Workers 

This Conference declares its deep and abiding sympathy for the working 
classes m this country --both industrial and agricultural — and assures them that 
every enort will be made^ by the League^ to improve their standards and other- 
wise to ameliorate their conditions in all possible ways. In particular, this 
Oouference will endeavour to assure to the agricultural classes economic prices for 
wo-oWoa o£ rtents and land revenue, fixity of tenute, the 
lifcOdatJOn Of thar uadebtedneat and to help them to increaBe the prbduotion of 
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land by necessary legislative and administrative measures. To the industrial 
workers, the Conference will endeavour to secure: 

(1) Minimum wages. (2) Reasonable woiking hours. (3) Sanitary Housing. 
(4) Unemployment, accident and sickness insurances. (5) Old age pensions. 
(6) Maternity and other benefits to women workers, including equal wages for 
equal work. (7l Protection to children. (8> Eight to form Trade Unions. 
(9) Right to strike. 

(13) Lajstb Compensations: 

The Government should give timely assurance to the people of India that 
even in the case of any war emergency care will be taken that : 

(i) With regard to evacuation and other orders involving loss, either 
temporary or permanent, of landed property of any kind, full compensation shall 
be paid forthwith, such compensation to be fixed after taking into consideration 
the value of land and crops, inconvenience and expense likely to be caused to the 
holder of the land by having to move to another place and the difficulty and 
delay likely to be involved in obtaining other land, where a dispossessed land-holder 
could settle ; 

(ii) Wherever possible, arrangement shall be made to provide other land to 
agriculturists, where there agricultural land is acquired. In eases where such 
provision is impossible, compensation in money shall be paid. In the case of 
temporary acquisition of agricultural land, the full value of crops plus 15 per cent 
of it shall be paid for each crop lost, and when occupation by^ the Government 
terminates, compensation shall be paid for restoring the land to its previous condi- 
tion for agricultural purposes ; 

(iii) Houses, where acquired, shall be fully paid for. Where the bulk of 
agricultural land of an agriculturist is acquired, and only his house is left over, 
the house also shall be acquired after paying full compensation, should the owner 
so desire. Where a house is to be occupied temporarily for Government purposes, 
fair rent shall be paid and the owner compensated for inconvenience and discomfort 
caused. Arrangement shall also be made for the owner^s residence elsewhere, 
and full compensation shall be paid for transport of his belongings. Until such 
time as an evacuee is enabled to find suitable occupation in his new surroundings, 
his maintenance charges shall also be paid. 

(iv) In all cases, compensation shall be paid promptly an I on the spot, by a 
responsible officer. 

(v) In case no agreement is reached between the atithorities and the evacuees 
regarding the amount of compensation and tlie matter has to be referred to a 
tribunal for decision the amount of compensation proposed by the authorities shall 
be paid forthwith and not withheld pending adjudication of the claim. 

(vi) In ail cases, there shall be no interference with the use or disposal of 
private property except with the consent of the owner or in payment of adequate 
compensation. 

The Conference is aware that some Provincial Governments have taken steps 
on the lines suggested in this resolution, and urges that these proposals should 
be carried into enecfe whenever the necessity might arise. 

(14) CoNOKESS Policy 

Though the Imperialist policy of the British Government is pi*ovocative of 
Mass Civil Disobedience and direct action, this Conference is of opinion that the 
Mass Movement which is contemplated in the recent resolution ' of the Congress 
Woiking Committee is most iiioppoitune in view of the imminent danger of 
foreign invasion with which the country is faced. I he Conference is afiaid that it 
may lesid to internal disorder which is bound to affect the war efforts, and will 
create a situation favourable to the invader and adverse to the security of this country. 
The League, therefore, hereby dissociates itself from the movement of Direct 
Action contemplated by the Indian National Congress and asks people not to take 
part in it. 

Nevertheless the Conference does not absolve the Government from the 
responsibility of creating the present wide-spread feeling of frustration by their 
refusal to satisfy the National demand. 

( 15) MILIT ABIS ATION 

This Conference ie emphatically of opinion that as the question of the 
defence of India against immediate or possible aggression by Fascist Powers is of 
paramount importance in the present critical times of War and at all times in its 
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condition as a free and independent country, and as tlie exigency of tlie present 
war threatening the borders of India offers a great opportunity for Indians to be 
trained in the art of Modern Warfare in all its branches, all able-bodied and 
patriotic Indians should avail themselves of the opportunity to join the Army. 
Navy and Air force in large numbers in a spirit of selfless and devoted service 
to the country and so lay the foundation of the future National Army of 
Free India. 

This Conference also calls upon the Government to follow a policy of more 
frank and genuine re.idiness and admit capable Indians to posts of higher and 
strategic commands in all branches of the Defence Foices. For, the Conference 
believes that only by so doing can Government, bestir Indian people to rise to the 
occasion and help in rescuing Democracy in danger. 

In this connection, this Conference commends the work and activities, of the 
Maharashtra Militarisation Board in Poona, and recommends the establishment of 
such boards all over India. 

Executive Committee — New Delhi — 20th. September 1942 

Resolutions 

The executive committee of the All-India Nationalist League, adopted a 
resolution viewing with concern the growing deterioration in the internal situation 
of the country and deploring the mass direct action "‘sanctioned” by the A. 1. C. 0. 
as most inopportune and calculated to create chaos and to assist the invader. 

The Committee condemns without reservation the numerous acts of sabotage, 
attack on lile and property, indulged in by mobs in the various parts of the countiy 
and considers them as an inevitable result of the Congress sanction ot mass action. 
The Committee also considers that Government were justified in ado})ting the nece- 
ssary measures for the restoration of law and order and the protection of life and 
property. 

At the same time the Committee is painfully aware that there have been 
complaints of unnecessary and excessive force used by the Military and the Police 
authorities. The Committee calls upon Government to take steps for the purpose of 
setting up judicial tribunals in various provinces tor investigation in to the com- 
plaints. 

Indianisation Wanted 

The Committee is, however, of opinion that for the restoration of normal con- 
ditions in this country, more constructive and positive steps aie necessary and urges 
full Indianisation of the Viceroy’s Executive Council as the first essential step in 
that diiection leaving the opeiational control of the country's aimed loices in the 
hands of the Oommander-in-Chief and restoration of provincial autonumy in the 
provinces. 

U N STATESM ANLIKE 

By another resolution, the Committee deplores the recent utterance in 
Parliament of Mr. Winston Ohurc’iili about India and his reference to the Indian 
National Congress as most inopportune and unstatesmanlike and adds *. “Tlie Fremier's 
refeience to the Ciipps proposals as holding the field, in their full integiity and 
scope will be considered as the latest unequivocal refusal on the part of Biitain to 
part with political power to India. The Premier must be aware that the Oiipps 
proposals are based on the principle of the partition of India which this country 
will not countenance and which every nationalist will fight to the bitter end.” 

By another resolution the Committee regrets the refusal of the Viceroy to 
grant permission to Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee to see Mahatma Gandhi for 
carrying on his efforts for a national settlement and earnestly requests him to 
reconsider and revise hia decision. 

Unhelpful ATTrTUDB 

The Committee regrets the unhelpful attitude of the Muslim League in 
demanding the acceptance of the principle of Pakistan without offering similar 
opportunity of self-determination of non-Muslim minorities in the so-called 
Pakistan province. 

The Committee however hopes that the Indian members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council will be able to persuade the Viceroy to call at an 
early date an All-Parties Conference with a view to exploring all possibilities of 
an immediate settlement of the deadlock. 



The Liberal Federation Polity 

Council Meeting — Poona — 5th. July 1942 

Liberals’ Appeal to Britain 

Several resolutions touching on the various aspects of the political life of 
the country were passed at the annual meeting of the Council of the National 
Liberal Federation of India which met at Poona on the 5th. July 1942 in the 
Servants of India Society’s premises with Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, President 
of the Federation, in the chair. Among those present were Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, the hon’ble Pandit Hirdayanath Kiumru, Sir Vithal Chandavarkar^ 
Sir R, P . Paranjpye^ Mr. Kodanda Rao and others. The following resolutions 
were passed at the meeting : 

“The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India views with deep 
and growing concern the recent reverses which the United Nations have suffered 

powers, and more particularly the conquest of Malaya 
and Burma by Japan and the consequent threat to India. It fervently hopes that 
t 7 • . resources and co-ordinating their strategy more effectively the 

United Nations will soon achieve complete victory over the Axis powers, restore 
peace and establish social justice in the world. The Council has no doubt that 
the overwhelming majoiity of Indians are most anxious that India should taka 
her full share in the prosecution of the war and in post-war reconstruction. It 
strongly feels, however, that the present attitude of Britain towards India has 
been a bar to India’s enthusiastic co-operation in the war effort. The Council 
reiterates its view that unless the present psychological conditions are radically 
modified by the establishment of a National Government in India there is no 
prospect of India putting foith her maximum effort for the prosecution of the war. 
Ihe Council hopes that notwithstanding the failure of the Mission of Hit Stafford 
Capps, ^ the British Government will take steps as early as possible to renew 
negotiations with ^ Indian leaders to^ establish a National Government in India 
and trusts that in the present critical situation, the major political parties will 
take a more accommodating view of their mutual relations. 

Viceroy’s Council Kxpansion 

“The Council is of opinion that the expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, announced on the 2nd July 1942, lamentably fails to create the psycholo- 
gical conditions necessaiy to secure India’s maximum suppoit in connection with 
the war. The Council notes that a new portfolio of Defence has been created 
distinct from that of War and entrusted to an Indian. But the functions assigned 
to the Indian Defence Member are of secondary importance* The important portfolio 
of Home and Finance are retained in the hands of Biitish members of the Indian 
Civil Service. Another important portfolio, namely that of War Transport, has 
been entrusted to a British non -official in spite of repeated demands in the 
country for the complete Indianisation of the Executive Council. Ihe transfer of 
portfolios to non-official Indians in the reconstituted Council falls far short of 
the proposals which the Liberal Federation has repeatedly urged. It even 
falls short of the revised proposal which Sir Stafford Crtpps made in April last. 
The Council protests against the unsatisfactoiy character of the steps taken to 
expand the Executive Council and repeats its view that the Council should consist 
entirely of non-official Indians, drawn from the public life of India and that it 
should by convention, function as a Cabinet and the Viceroy should ordinarily 
accept its decisions. 

Unity Of India Must Be Preserved 

•‘The Council is of opinion that the scheme of the partition of India into 
different sovereignties, is not in the best interests of India as a whole or any 
section thereof including the Muslims. It is not likely to promote communal 
harmony or achieve any other desiiable purpose. On the other hand, it is bound 
to create greater communal antagonism and weaken the defence of India and 
create many other difficulties. 

Civil disobedience 

“The Council has taken note of the reports which are current about the 
launching of the civil disobedience movement in the country and it trusts that 
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no eueh moTement will be started as it will be prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country in respect of defence and other matters.” ‘ 

“The Council is deeply pained to learn that in the evacuation of refugees 
from Malaya and Burma to India and their treatment here, Indians were discri* 
minated against on racial grounds. The Council strongly protests against such 
discrimination and demands that all traces of discrimination in the rules 
relating to the reception, accommodation, allowances, etc., of the refugees should 
be eliminated as early as possible. 

Price Control 

“The Council views with gave concern the continued rise in prices of 
essential commodities and is of opinion that the price control policy so far 
followed has proved largely ineffective. It urges the Government to adopt a more 
vigorous and co-ordinated policy in order to control pi ices effectively and to 
persuade the Indian States to co-operate wiih it in full measure.” 

CouiJtcil Meeting — New Delhi — 2€th. September 1942 

Establish National Government 

The Council of the National Liberal Fedeiation of India, in a resolution 
passed at New Delhi on the 26th, September i942 condemns the disturbances that 
have taken place in the country, particularly when the enemy is knocking at the 
doors of India. 

It feels, however^ that while organised lawlessness and destructions of the 
means of communication must be suppressed, strong action on the part of the 
authorities by itself will not succeed in solving the difficult problem facing the 
Government and the country and in creating a proper atmosphere for full co-opera- 
tion between the people and the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

“Such an atmosphere” the Council states, “can be created oidy when the 
Government recognise their own responsibility for the unpiecedented situation that 
exists in the country and win the confidence of the people by taking whole-hearted 
Steps to make them feel that this war is a people^s war in which the freedom of 
India and ot the oppressed peoples in other countries is at stake. 

“For this purpose, it is necessary that. B:itain should cease to treat India as a 
dependency and should establish a National Government in the country, which will 
control all* portfolios without prejudice to the position of the Cominander-in-Chief 
and subject to the strategy laid down by the War Cabinet. 

“The National Government should he treated as a Cabinet, whose decisions 
shall be noiinally accepted by the Goveinor-Crcncral. For the purpose of fncilitnting 
the formation of a tiuly National Government, the Biilish Government should, on 
their part, declare their willingness to transfer power to it on the lines stated above, 
“in order that^ negotiinions may be begun between the principal political 
parties for the formation of such a Goveinraenfc, it is necessary that the mass move- 
ment started by the Congress should be called off and the leaders released, 

“Ilie council is of the opinion that Htatetuents such as that made by the Prime 
Minister are not only not helfiful but are t>obitively irritating to the country and 
complicate an already complicated situation.” 



The Communist Party of India 

An appeal to the Government to give up its present repressive policy, to 
release Mahatma Gandhi and the Conirress leaders, to lift the ban on ^ the Congress 
oiganisations and open negotiations with the Congress and other political parties in 
India, especially the Muslim League, for the purpose of ebtablishment of a 
provisional National Government is made in a 2,000- word manifesto issued by the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of India which has been meeting in 
Bombay in the third week of September 1942. 

The manifesto emphasises that the piovisional National Government should 
be fully empowered and determified to unite and mobilise the people for the 
defence and the freedom of the country in close alliance with the United Nations, 
The Communist Party, which is pledged to forge national unity to sjlve the present 
national crisis, appeals to the workers and progressive peoples of Britain to bring 
pressure upon the Biiiish Government to concede the just national demand of the 
Indian people, thus clearing the way ‘Tor our common victory in this war of 
liberation.^* 

Goyernment's Policy Criticised 

The present policy of the Biiiish Government in India, the manifesto says, 
“stabs the cause of the British and American people, of the Soviet and Chinese 
people in the back. The Communist Parly warns the British Government that if 
it peisists in this policy, it will only succeed in creating a common disaster for 
the British and the Indian people.’’ 

Condemning the present policy of repression pursued by the Government of 
India and supported by the British Government the manifesto says : “The main 
responsibility for plunging the country into a grave and perilous crisis which not 
only undermines the cause of freedom of India, but also the cause of the freedom* 
loving peoples of the United Nations, must be fastened on the shoulders of the 
Biitish Government. The national leadership had declared its readiness to under- 
take full responsibility for uniting and organising the people for the armed 
defence of the country, in alliance with the United Nations and thus to take the 
full share in the war of world freedom against Fascist aggression, provided Indian 
independence was recognised and a provisional Government was set up, enjoying 
the confidence of the people and supported by the major political parties. But 
the British Government, instead of pursuing the policy of winning the friendship 
and alliance of the Indian people, have persistently refused to part with power. Taking 
advantage of our national disunity, of the frustration and desperation of our national 
leadership, they are provoking a country-wide conflict which is being fully utilised 
by ‘fifth columnists’ and Japanese agents.” 

Acts of Sabotage Condemned 

Strongly condemning the acts of sabotage and destruction of communications 
and machinery of production, the manifesto says : “I hose who are responsible for 
the acts hope by these methods to bring about a fall of the Government and the 
transfer of power to the people. What they are achieving, however, is exactly the 
opposite By giving this pernicious direction to the anger of the people, they are 
only organising the destruction of the national defence and economy of our own 
country and are giving free scope to the forces of anarchy. This state of things 
suits the ‘fifth column’ elements and the Fascist agents the most. Secondly, as 
the movement spreads, there is dislocation in national economy and growing 
anarchy. This hits the people and helps the would-be aggressor.” 

The manifesto criticises the national leadeiship for its failure during the early 
stages of the war to go all out to unite the people with a view to rousing them 
fo do everything in strengthening the country’s defence against Fascist aggressors 
and says that, instead of “forging mass sanction for securing a national Govern- 
ment for national defence, the national leadership chose the opportunist path of 
inactivity, non-embarrassing non-co-operation with defence measures, hoping 
thereby to win the national demand as a gift from imperialism. The Communist 
Party had warned against this policy which amounted to leaving the initiative and 
the fate of the nation entirely in the hands of imperialism. This only strengthened 
the obstinate attitude of the bureaucracy to deny power to the Indian people and 
led to the growing mood of frustration and defeatism among the nationalist masses. 
Instead of drawing from this the requisite lessons about the urgency of unity, the 
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natfonal leadership took one more step in the direction of its own opportunist 
policy. It advanced from non-co-operation and neutrality to a plan of active 
opposition to measures of national defence in the name of launchinp; a stni^jile for 
the national demand. The path along which the present national upsurge is 
directed is one of national suicide, not of national salvation and freedom,” 

Party to Launch a Unity Campaign 

Emphasising the need for unity in the country, particularly unity between the 
Congress and the Muslim League, ^ the^ manifesto says that the way out of the 
national crisis lies neither in the direction of continuing repiession to crush the 
Congress “as imperialists, loyalists and Royists suggest nor in the direction of 
intensifying the offensive against the apparatus of national defence and production 
as Foiwiird Blockists, Congress Socialists and Congressmen propose.” The only 
way out, says the manifesto, is the achievement of the broadest possible national 
unity based on Congress-League unity. The Gornmunist party has, therefore, 
decided to concentrate on a three-fold plan of firstly, oiganising a countiy-wide 
campaign for national unity, secondly campaign of persistent political explanations 
among Kisans, students and woikers showing how the present struggle leads to 
destruction and anarchy and thirdly, continuous and widespread propaganda among 
Hindu and* Muslim masses for Congress-League unity. 

*‘The main slogan of the unity campaign is ‘Release Mahatma Gandhi and 
national leaders, stop repression, check destruction, sabotage and anarchy, lift the 
ban on the Congress, negotiate for an all-round settlement and set up a provisional 
National Government for India’s defence.” 


The A. I. Newspaper Editors’ Conference 

Second Session — Bombay — 5th. October 1942 

The second session of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference was 
held at Bombay on the 5th. October 1942 under the presidency of Mv. K. Srtnivasan 
who reviewed at length the work done by the conference particularly during 
the year just ending. About a hundred editors from the various provinces 
attended the conference, 

Mr. Horniman’s Welcome Adlbess 

Mr. J3, Q. Eorniman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates to the conference, said that while be was opposed to pre-scrutiny of news, 
the Press Advisory system on the whole had been working satisfactorily. There 
were, however, some provinces where it had not been functioning properly. It 
looked as though the Government allowed such arrangements to function only as 
long as they were convenient to them. Mr. Horniman emphasised that it should 
be the duty of the Press in the whole country to take proper action against the 
abrogation of the agreement whenever and wherever it occurred. 

Mr. Horniman said that a newspaper too had a measure of power of retalia- 
tion and sanctions. Suppression of news was a game that could be played by two 
parties. "We are capable of effetiug a complete black-out of all Government 
news and propaganda,” he said. 

Referring to Sir Richard Tottenham’s speech in the Council of State, Mr, 
Horniman said that the attitude of the Government, as expounded by the Home 
Secretary, was an "absolute and scandalous abnegation of the responsibilities of the 
Government. The understanding that was arrived at between this conference and 
the Government had practically been thrown overboard, and it was not being res- 
pected by the Government themselves. We know also, it has been flagrantly violated 
and defied in various provinces.” 

Mr. Horniman agreed that newspapers recognised the necessity of censorship 
in regard to such news as was of value to the enemy. But the restrictions which 
the Government had now imposed were such as those in existence in Nazi Germany, 
He emphasised that newspapers should not compromise in regard to the restrictions 
which the Government sought to Impose, and they should resist them. 
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PEESIDENTIAL ADDEEBS 

PresideBt Speech 

The following is the text of Mr. Srtnivasan^s speech : 

‘‘The public in general and the editors of newspapers in particular are quite 
familiar with the circumstances that necessitated the formation of this organisation 
and its subsequent functioning through its - Standing Committee, from time to time 
during the last two years. We had quite a promising start, though some indivi- 
duals among us felt that the newspaper Press in India ought never to associate 
itself in the task of administering the Press Laws with an irresponsible bureau- 
cracy even in the state of emergency. 

“You are also quite aware that the consultative system that had emerged 
as a result of the talk between the representative of the Press and the Government 
has had varying degrees of success and failure at various stages and that 
manifestations of extreme forms of intransgience came from some of the Provincial 
Governments functioning under Section 93 of the Government of India Act and 
that the Home Department of the Government of India have been unable to remedy 
the wrongs done in those provinces. In fact, in one of our recent meetings, the 
Home Member frankly expressed his inability to intervene even in cases of proved 
hardship. And yet, we were often told by the Government spokesmen that there 
are present, in our Committee, members who are avowedly against collaboration 
with the Government and that it is they who are queering the pitch and preventing 
a smooth, working of the system. It is nothing new when Sir Richard Tottenham 
said in the Council of State that ‘the plain fact is that a certain section of the 
Press in India — and 1 do not think that is more than a small section — has made 
up its mind to encourage this movement at all costs.’ I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is no iustihcation for the criticism that the Home Secretary has 
seen fit to make of members of this conference who normally support the Congress 
point of view. It is absurd to suggest that they desire to encourage or foment 
the present disturbances. Bir Richard cannot be unaware of the valuable con- 
tribution made by these very persons in the inauguration of this Press Advisory 
system and the help they have continued to give in successfully working the 
system so far, It is such unwarranted assumptions that give rise to misunder- 
standings and lead men in authority to act in an arbitrary manner as, for 
instance, in the ease against the Hindustan Times in Delhi. The case of the 
National Herald of Lucknow and the Sainik of Agra have been festering sores 
with us. How unjustly the Press in U. P. have been treated has been amply 
proved by Mr. H. E. B. Catley, Editor of the Pioneer^ in one of his articles 
recently. 

Liberty of the Press Asserted 

“I may next explain to you the procedure we generally follow in our discus- 
sions in the Standing Committee. Every member is allowed full freedom to 
express his views as strongly as he can ; but every decision we come to is always 
agreed to unanimously, and if there is any view that is likely to divide us, we 
do not press for its adoption. We have observed this practice so far and it has 
enabled us to tide over many of the obstacles that we have had to encounter. 
The Standing Committee consists of members holding different views on politics 
and yet we have always acted as a team in the matter of resisting all attempts 
to circumscribe the liberty and freedom of the Press. 

‘’During the past few months, the Home Department have been showing 
signs of panic snd the Standing Committee has had frequently to be summoned 
to meet and dispel the imaginary fears that possessed them. At these meetings, 
we always found ourselves confronted with proposals for new restrictions on 
the Press as a whole, and a good deal of our discussions was 

taken up with allaying the apprehensions of the Government of 

India (who though disillusioned, sent us back with the warning to be more careful 
in future). In spite of such handicaps, I and my colleagues on this Committee 
may boldly claim to have secured protection against any hasty and ill-considered 
action by the Executive against members of the Press generally, 

“We do not seek to minimise the fact that we have been unable to influence 
in our favour certain Provincial Governments. I am not concerned to deny it. 
But, as against this, I may say that, war or no war, we did assert our rights to 
give expression to our grievances in the political field and have brought the 
Government to realise the necessity to keep off from interfering with us in that 
respect. True, there were one or two occasions when the Home Department did 
attempt to lecture us on the subject of defeatism in war .time. But after one of 
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those frank and free exchanges of views between the Home Member and ourselves, 
the question was dropped. 

Government Apprehensions 

‘^This brings me on to the consideration of the present situation. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the Government of India have always considered that by far 
the larger section of the Press in India functions as a permanent opposition to 
them, avowedly hostile to and always critical of the British administration. In all 
their campaigns aimed at controlling the popular movement, the Government have 
always taken power to put restrictions on the Press as one of the first necessities, 
in order effectively to disarm Indian national organisations by depriving them of 
the only weapon which Nationalism can freely summon to its aid in times of 
stress and strain. So, it was not unexpected that when the Congress Working 
Committee passed its resolution visualising the starting of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the Home Department should^^begin to think furiously about its own 
moves to counter the Congress plans. Of course, the first reactions from Govern- 
ment were communicated to us about the middle of July last when Mr. Kirchner 
had informal conversations with the members of the Standing Committee on this 
question when we had gathered in Bombay to consider other matters. Mr. Devadas 
Gandhi was also one of those who were individually consulted and every one of the 
members, including Mr. Francis Low and Mr. Arthur Moore, came to the conclu- 
sion that the formula devised at the first conference in Delhi held good ; and 
according to that every editor who belonged to our Editors’ Conference has to 
apply the only test that has been there provided, namely, whether any item of 
factual news came under the category of impeding the war effort. 

“Accordingly, we intimated to Mr Kirchner that the present agreement between 
the Government of India and the A. T. N. E. 0., whereby the news-papers agreed 
to do nothing to hinder the prosecution of the war, would continue. Newspapers 
which break the agreement would do so on their own responsibility and at their 
own peril. If a Civil Disobedience movement starts, newspapers should be allowed 
as on the previous occasions, to publish factual news, e.g., arrests, etc., but no 
statement supporting the movement. 

“Mr. Kirchner seemed to be satisfied personally, though he could not say 
anything on behalf of the Government at the time. Later, I had a letter from Sir 
Bichard Tottenham after Mr. Kirchner had reported to him. As opinion both 
within and without India seemed to be practically unanimous on the matter of the 
threat of civil disobedience, Sir Richard suggested that we might consider passing a 
formal pronouncement of disapproval which, coming with the weight of the whole 
Press in India behind it, would, in his opinion, be more effective in averting that 
threat of civil disobedience and saving the country from an ordeal which no one 
really seemed to want. I replied that Mr. Kirchner was given a fairly clear idea of 
the view held by all of us, that there was no need to devise any new formula 
beyond the Delhi Agreement and that, should need arise, an urgent meeting of 
the Standing Committee may be summoned as soon as things took definite shape. 

Standing Committee Not Consulted 

“I had also told Mr. Kii'chner in Bombay that if the Government felt at any 
time necessary to consult us, I and a few others of the Standing Committee were 
prepared to go to Delhi and clear up any difficulty that the Government might 
have, Mr. Kirchner undertook to communicate this to Sir Richard and write to 
me if my presence was required in Delhi. Though T had a letter after my return 
to Madras, it did not disclose the slightest hint of the restrictions which had been 
framed and were about to issue. But Sir Richard in his letter to me, dated the 
27th July, did tell me that if a mass movement was launched, the Government 
would have no option but to resist it and take action against those sections of the 
Press which actively supported it. This however, did not lead me to understand 
that he was going to issue general press instructions in the the form of pre-censor- 
Bhip as I was confident that if any such restrictive orders were in contemplation, 
I should be consulted beforehand. The Government’s failure to consult me in 
issuing their Press Note of August 8, and the subsequent notifications constitutes a 
gross breach of the Delhi Agreement. It is contrary to the spirit of the goodwill 
and understanding that Sir Richard says have characterised the Government’s 
dealings with the ^Standing Committee so fair. 

**I have already referred to the comparative freedom allowed to the Indian 
Press in regard to comments on the political problems that have come up for 
discussion during the past two years. Sir Richard iu his speech in the Council of 
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State has taken great credit for it. Bat any feeling of satisfaction that he may 
derive in this respect must be tempered by the fact that political censorship of a 
rigid type has been imposed, and is working havoc both among the incoming and 
outgoing cables. I need only refer you to the representation that the Press Asso- 
ci^ion in Delhi has made to the Viceroy, the text of which has already been pub- 
“.shed. The bogey of an enemy within has been raised to defend what is indefen- 
sible. I can view it only as a desperate attempt to draw a red herring and divide 
our ranks. 

“I^epresentations made thus far that pre-censorship, by whatever name it is 
called, is fundamentally based on an attitude of distrust and that is not the way 
to secure the co-operation of the press and ensure the results Government seek, have 
railed to have any effect. 

People Should not be Starved of ]S'bws 

“Under the conditions brought into force, a section of the press felt that it 
could not carry out its duties and obligations to the public in full or fair 
measure. It is not for me ^ to question or cavil 'at those, who, because they 
cannot render all^ these service they desire to render, refuse to render such 
service as still lies in their power to render. Freedom of the Press is part of 
tne larger freedom of the country and until the country is free, the Press has 
necessarily to work under the limitations arising from factors and forces that are 
impoBed on it, I have no doubt in my mind that the public do require the Press 
to continue to function, to serve them within the limits of even the diminished 
opportunities. There is unmistakable evidence that the people do not desire to be 
starved oi news. They want papers to publish and discover ways and means 
tor themselves to serve as best they can. , 

‘ Leave it to the Editors’’ 

The problem that we are confronted with to-day is to decide what attitude 
^ Indian Press should take in the light of the demands of the Government. 
There is no question of our willing^ submission to any proposal which, in our 
opinion, is derogatary to the dignity of the profession or in any way prevents 
us from functioning as responsible news papers. My own view is contained in 
the telegram I sent to Mr, Kirchner a few days nack. Peplying to my invitation 
to him to attend the meeting of the Standing Committee at Bombay, Mr. Kirchner 
expressed a desire, on behalf of the Government, to know what actual proposals 
would come before the conference. I replied that as regards particular proposals, 

I would help to ease the present tension considerably if the Government dropped 
pre-censorship. I pointed out that the present system was cumbrous, unsatisfactory 
and needlessly irritating to _ newspapers. And, in view of the fact that what 
Government deprecate is exploitation and overfeaturing of news-items about the 
present disturbances and that the Government definitely do not contemplate 
exclusion of correct reports, I suggested that they could safely leave it to the 
discretion of the editors to conform to guidance notes, once these were drawn 
up with definiteness and clarity. 

“So far, the only response from the Government has been Sir Richard Tot- 
tenham’s statement in Council that beyond undertaking to sent to the Provincial 
Governments full reports of the discussions in the Council of State over Pundd 
Kunzru’s resolution, asking the Government to withdraw the restrictive orders 
he could promise nothing. We must express our gratitude to Pandit Kunzru, 
Mr. P. N. Sapru and others who have espoused our cause so very ably, and we 
are ,sure they will continue to give their support to our effort to get the restrictions 
cancelled. I wish the Indian Members of the Viceroy's Council could take more 
active interest and intervene helpfully before matters deteriorate further. Apart 
from any help, we, as editors, may or may not get from outside, it is our duty 
to take counsel together and pursue our efforts to bring about conditions which 
will enable us to continue to discharge our resposibilities to the public even 
in the difficult times we are going through.’^ 

Proceedings & Resolulions 

Press Restrictions Must Go 

After the Presidential Address the main resolution demanding the removal 
of Press restrictions, was unanimously passed. It was moved by Mr. 8, A. 
Brelvi of the Bombay Chronicle and seconded by Mr. Stephens 
f£ The Statesman, Calcutta. Mr. Fi'ancis Low of The Times of India, Mr, 
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Tushar Kanti Ohosh of the Amrita Baza7* Patrika and Mr. Devadas Gandhi 
of The Hindustan Times suported the resolution. 

Mr. S. A, Brelvi, commending the resolution to the Conference, appealed for 
unanimous support to the resolution. He congratulated the members who, in the 
Standing Committee, had adopted a give and take attitude, Mr. Brelvi assured the 
Oonference that the cause of the newspapers which had suspended p^ublication, 
was one which prompted the resolution he had just moved and he hoped all 
suspended newspapers would resume publication once the Government accepted 
the resolution. 

Mr. Stephens seconded the resolution and Mr. Francis Low sup]')orted it. Mr 
Low thought that the Conference should adopt a resonable attitude, as indeed 
it had done to-day— to avoid the chance of Government turning round and sayine: 
“It is no use dealing with such people”. BIr. Low reminded the Conference that 
their main task should be to look at things from the point of view of a working 
journalist and as such they had to present reasonable demands if they were to be 
accepted by the Government. He was encouraged in this by the thought that 
the last portions of the resolution were the substance of the understanding already 
reached between the Bombay Government and the Bombay Provincial Press 
Advisory Committee. He hoped that the resolution would be accepted by the 
Government of India also. 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi, supporting the resolution in the final, amended form 
associated himself with the cautious hope Mr. l^ow had expressed about its beinsc 
accepted by Government. Even if the resolution was accepted, he, for one, would 
personally like to wait for a few days and see how the arrangement worked before 
resuming publication. Mr. Gandhi was sure that many of the newspapers which 
had suspended publication did not feel like resuming unless better circumstances 
prevailed and encouraged them to resume their task. They had a duty not only 
to the Press but also to the country to discharge. ^ 

Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghose, supporting the resolution, congratulated the 
Conference on unanimously adopting the resolution, thereby demonstrating the 
solidarity of the newspaper profession in India, which Government could not but 
take note of. 

Text of the Resolution 


The following is the text of the resolution as finally approved by the Standing 
Committee : ^ 

“The All-Tndifl ‘Newspaper Editors* Conference takes strong exception to the 
series of restrictions imposed on the Press by the Central, Provincial and local 
authorities since August 8 last. The Government's failure to utilise the machinery 
of previous consultation before bringing the new restrictions into operation was a 
clear violation of the agreement known as the Delhi Agreement arrived at between 
the Standing Committee of this Oonference and the Government of India 

“The number and nature of the* restrictions vary from province to province 
and there is in consequence a lack of uniformity as regards procedure In many 
cases, the restrictions are used not onlV virtually to stultify the Delhi Agreement 
but also to deny publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian demand 
for freedom and legitimate political activity. The conference has also noted 
several instances of press advising and censorship of factual news which can only 
be regarded as perverse. Compulsory press advising and scrutiny give Government 
officials power to control at every stage not only the publication but even the 
character of factual news. The Conference afiirms its adherence to the terms of 
the Delhi Agreement and to the procedure and machinery evolved in the course of 
last two years. 

Responsibility of the Press 

“The Conference views with dismay the suppression of publication of a number- 
of newspapers as a result of the, new restrictions and the manner of their operation 
The fact that newspapers find it difficult to perform their duties to the public 
increase,s unrest throughout the country, multiplies the force of rumour and is a 
direct aid to enemy propaganda, which can point to the disappearance of news- 
papers as proof of an oppressive regime. 

, Press cannot abdicate its responsibility as the guardian 

of public interest and of the rights of citizens. At the present juncture when tL 
are not functioning in most provinces and owing to penal restrictions 
piJblic opinion cannot -express itself fully, an extra responsibility is thrown in the 
It resss 
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Opposition to Pee-censob.ship 

“The Conference is of opinion that it would conduce to a removal of bitterness 
and resentment if the order promulgated by the Government of India on August 8, 
1942, which is still in force in some provinces and the orders issued by certain 
Provincial Governments imposing pre-censorship of news relating to the mass 
movement or the disturbances and other restrictions are withdrawn and a new rule 
issued by the Government of India under the Defence of India Rule 41 (II (a) 
embodying restrictions on the lines set out in press JSotice No* XIX banning the 
publication, unless released to the Press by Government, of such reports of inter- 
ruptions to roads and railway communications, acts of sabotage, strikes or 
interruptions of work in factories chiefly engaged in producing war materials, as 
are of military value to the enemy* 

“The Conference is opposed to any scheme of pre-censorship. Newspapers 
should be free to publish without previous scrutiny objective accounts of any 
incidents in connection with the ‘mass movement or disturbances’. The Conference, 
however, considers it necessary that editors should exercise restraint in the 
publication of such accounts and should avoid the publication of any thing which 
(a) incites the public to subversive activity : (b) conveys suggestions or instructions 
for illegal acts ; (c) is an exaggerated report or unfounded allegation regarding 
excessive use or misuse of their powers by the police, troops and other Government 
servants, or the treatment and condition of detenus and prisoners and (d) retards 
the restoration of the public sense of security. Deliberate departure on the part of 
any newspaper from the general policy laid down in this resolu4ion, may be dealt 
with by the Provincial Governments in consultation with the Provincial Press 
Advisory Committees.” 

Condolence Resolutions 

The Conference passed three condolence resolutions on the deaths of Mr. 
Mahadev Desa% Mr. Viswanath. Prasad of the Leader and Sir <7. F. Chintamanl, 
Editor of the Leader* The resolutions state : 

The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference places on record its sense Of 
deep sorrow at the death, while in detention of Mr. Mahadev Pesai who had 
rendered invaluable service to the profession of journalism to which bis premature 
death is an irreparable loss. The Conference offers its heartfelt sympathy to 
Mahatma Gandhi^ Mrs. Desai and Mr. Narayan on their sad bereavement. 

This Conference places on record its sense of great loss at the passing of Sir 
C* F. Chintamani, Editor of the Leader, on July 1, 1941. Sir Obintanaani was one 
of the pioneer of Indian Journalism and ^throughout his life he maintained the 
highest standards of the profession and brought honour and credit to his calling* 
In his death tbe journalistic profession has lost one of its distinguished members. 

This Conference expressed its sense of deep grief at the untimely death of Mr. 
Viswanath Prasad of the Leader, who by his quiet dignity and sound pi’aetical 
sense earned the respect and gratitude of the Standing Committee. 

Second Day — ^Bombay — 6th. October 1942 

Standing Committee Appointed 

The - Conference .concluded its session on the 6th. October 1942 
after adopting the new constitution of the Conference, electing a new Standing 
Committee and passing a number of resolutions protesting against the way in 
which censorship worked and the telegraphic delay in the transmission of press 
messages and the arrest and detention of working journalists. 

At the plenary session, after the adoption of the new constitution by the 
Conference, Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh (Amrit Bazar Patrifea) proposed the following 
names for the mew Standing Committee, which were unanimously agreed to by the 
Conference : 

Messrs. Levadas Gandhi, J, N’. Sahni, Deshandhu Gupta, B, Shiva JRao, 
Francis Low, S, A. Brelvi, Samaldas Gandhi, K* Srinivasan (Free Press), J* S, 
Karandikar, <7. i?. Srinivasan, Ramnath Goenka, Ian Stephens, Suresh Mazumdar, 
Tushar Kanti Ghosh, K. Rama Rao, Baldevdas, P. B* Chandra, A, D* Mani, 
K* Punniah, Moharey and Amritlal L* Seth* 

Under the powers given to the President to nominate seven members to the 
Committee, the President announced the nomination of the following : Messrs, K* 
E* B* Catley (Pioneer), F* W* Bustin (Civil and Military (Gazette), 8* Samhu 
Prasad (Andhra Patrika), A, S. Bharatan (Associated Press of India), B* Sen 
Gupta (United Press of India) and Dr, Syed Mahmud (Orient Press of India), 
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Foreign Messages & Censorship 

The Conference then passed three resolutions given notice of by members. 
The first resolution emphatically protested against the “system of censorship on 
incoming and outgoing messages being worked in such a manner as to render the 
presentation of a balanced picture of the situation in India extremely difficult. In 
the opinion of the Conference, censorship should be limited strictly to news and 
statements of military value to the enemy.” 

Delay in Press Messages 

The second resolution protested against the inordinate delay in the transmission 
of press messages and urged the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
remove congestions on the telegraph lines with a view to expediting transmission 
and delivery of press messages. The resolution also urged the Government to abo- 
lish the surcharges of three and six annas that are now levied on all ordinary and 
express press telegrams respectively. 

The third resolution protested against the arrests and detention, under the De- 
fence of India Rules, of editors and press correspondents, while discharging their 
duties. 

President’s Appeal 

Winding up the proceedings of the Conference, Mr. K, Srtnivasan, President, 
made a fervent appeal to Government and political parlies in the country to come 
to a satisfactory settlement. Referring to the deliberation of the Conference Mr. 
Srinivasan said that the conference had arrived at unanimous decisions in a 
harmonious manner. He assured the House that, as in the “past, he would, 
in future, continue to do his best to deserve the confidence reposed in him. 
Mr. Srinivasan concluded by assuring the conference that in all matters of 
major decisions he would try his best to get the maximum amount of 
unanimity and agreement, 

Mr. Ramnath Goenka, Editor of the Indian Express, and Mr. Samaldas 
Gandhi, Editor of the Vande Mataram in moving and seconding a vote 
of thanks to the President, assured the President and the Standing 
Committee, on their own behalf of those members who were critical 
of the achievements and work of the Standing Committee and the President 
in the Subjects Committee meeting yesterday, that they and those whom they repre- 
sented would extend to the President their full and whole-hearted support and co- 
operation. They added that whatever action the President took on behalf of the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference would have the fullest support of the Press 
of India as a whole. 

Several members who had similarly criticised the Standing Committee and 
the President the previous day cordially associated themselves with the remarks 
made by the mover and the seconder. 

Mr. J, JSF, Sahni thanked the Members of the Reception Committee and the 
President and members of the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for 
their hospitality. 

The Conference also expressed its grateful appreciation and thanks to the 
President and Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for placing their hall 
at the disposal of the Conference. 

The Conference was attended by 94 delegates, among whom were a number of 
editors of suspended newspapers. 

After the conclusion of the plenary session, the newly elected Standing Com- 
mittee met and elected Mr. J. iV, Sahni and Mr. AT, Srinivasan of Bombay as 
Joint Secretaries and Mr. B, Shiva Eao as Treasurer. 



The United Provinces Press Conference 

First Session — Lucknow — 31st. July 1942 

Presidential Address 

A tribute to the work done by the All-India Newspaper Editors' Conference 
was paid by Mr. A. Brelvi, Editor of the Bombay Chronicle, presiding over 
the First United Provinces Press Conference which began its session at Lucknow 
on the 31st July 1942. The following is the text of Mr. Brelvi's address : 

The All-India Newspsper Editors’ Conference, which was held in New Delhi 
in November, 1940, was a landmark in the history of Indian journalism. It was 
held at a time when the Indian Press as well as the country faced a great crisis. 
The Conference, under the able guidance of my friend, Mr. AT. Srvdvasan, the 
distinguished editor of a distinguished newspaper, met the crisis with great courage 
and no small success. For the first time in India it organised the entire press, 
irrespective of political differences, and established the right of this organised Press 
to be heard with respect and effect whenever Government sought to interfere with 
the exercise of its functions. It compelled Government to agree to the establish- 
ment of a machinery of consultation the working of which has, on the whole, been 
not unsatisfactory and has enabled the Press, in some parts of the country at any 
rate, to safeguard, to a considerable extent, what little liberties have been left to it. 

The message of that Conference required to be carried to every city and 
town in the country and the work done by the cousulfcative machinery required 
to be explained to all who had anything to do with newspapers. You deserve to 
be congratulated on being the first to take the initiative in this matter and to 
hold a Conference of the Press of this Province. The Ail-lndia Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference met at New Delhi at the commencement of great happenings 
in the country. This Conference is being held on the eve of what is expected to 
be a great upheaval in the country. Whatever happens, let us trust that the Press 
in India will do its duty unhampered and that the consultative machinery 
will survive unscathed all attempts that are being made and that may be made 
to destroy it. 

I am very grateful to you for the honour that you have done me in asking 
me to preside over this Conference. I do not know why you have selected me for 
this honour. But 1 have obeyed your call because it has given me the opportunity 
of coming into contact with journalists from all parts of the United Ppvinces. 

Eestrictious on Press 

It i^ necessary that every journalist in India should make himself acquainted 
with the work of the Newspaper Editors" Conference ; for on the success of the 
Conference depends, to a very large extent, the prosperity and efficacy of the Press 
in India. The Conference was summoned at short notice and was held in New 
Delhi on November 10, 1940, to consider the grave situation arising from the 
restrictions on the Press imposed by the Government of India. How Draconian 
were the restrictions will be evident from the text of the order issued by the 
Government with the object of suppressing all news about the campaign of 
individual Satyagraha started by the Indian National Congress, under the guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The following is the text of the Order. 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of Rule 41 
of the Defence of India Eules, the Central Government is pleased to prohibit 
the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor in British India of 
any matter calculated, directly or indirectly, to foment opposition to the prosecution 
of the war to a successful conclusion or of any matter relating to the holding of 
meetings or the making of speeches for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of 
fomenting such opposition as aforesaid : 

“Provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed to apply to any matter 
communicated by the Central Government or a Provincial Government to the 
Press for publication.” 

As Mr. Srinivasan, President of the Conference, ^said, the Order, if con- 
formed to, would have reduced the position of an editor to that of an inanimate 
automaton and the conditions imposed by it were such that no self-respecting 
editor could submit to them. He made it plain that, while it was far from the 
intention of the Press to impede Government’s war efforts, it could not and would 
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not be a party to the suppression of all normal political activity in the name of the 
war. He emphasised that the sole concern of the editors, who, whatever their 
differences in the political spheres, were united in their determination to preserve 
the liberties of the Press, was to conduct a newspaper free to express 

opinions frankly which was only possible through factual representation 
of events in the widest sense. The united front presented by the Press 
compelled the Government to retrieve the blunder they had committed. 
They withdrew the obnoxious order. They also agreed lo foe advised by 

Committees of the Press at Delhi and at provincial Headquarters on any 
matters affecting the Press and in regard to any action Government 

might take against newspapers. The Conference welcomed the change in 
the attitude of the Government and pointed out that, even from 

their own point of view, the results they sought were best achieved by a policy of 
trust and co-operation instead of minatory directions. 

8oon after the Conference, Provincial Advisory Committees were formed in 
Bombay, Madras, Bengal and Assam, Behar, the Central Provinces, Sind and the 
United Provinces. These Committees as well as the Central Advisory Committee 
at New Delhi began to function. But not in all provinces did they function effec- 
tively or satisfactorily nor could it be said that the Government of India and all 
the Provincial Governments whole-heartedly responded to the appeal of the Editors* 
Conference to follow the policy of trust and co-oporation in their relation with the 
Press, Some of the Provincial Governments, especially the Government of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, frankly regarded the machinery of consulation as a nuisance to 
themselves and, while paying lip sympathy to the object which it was intended to 
serve, deliberately tried to undermine its utility. Therefore, at its second meeting 
held in New Delhi, in February 1941, the Standing Committee of the Editors* 
Conference, while noting with satisfaction the working of the Advisory Committee 
in some of the Provinces appealed to other Provincial Governments and to the 
Central Government to see that the cosultative machinery was fully utilised both in 
the Provinces and at the Centre and that the convention set up in Madras and 
Bombay that ordinarily no action would be taken against any press or newspaper 
without prior consultation with the Advisory Committee was extended to all Pro- 
vinces* The appeal has to this day not received the satisfactory response the Stan- 
ding Committee had expected. 

The agreement arrived at between the Government of India and the Editors* 
Conference in accordance with which the consultative machinery was instituted has 
been described as a Gentleraan*s Agreement. The Government of Bombay have 
from the beginning, except for a solitary aberration when they took unwarranted 
and drastic action against the Bombay Sentinel^ acted in the true Bpirit of such an 
agreement, Similar good comes from Madras, the Oeiitral Provinces and Bind. 
Complaints have come from other Provinces but in the Punjab and the United 
Provinces the agreement has not been given a fair trial at’ all. In fact, the 
attitude of the Government of the United Provinces towards the Press has been 
most reactionary and unsatisfactory. I'hough they are party to the Gentleman’s 
Agreement, the Government of India have not carried out their part of the bargain 
by securing an improvement in the attitude of recalcitrant Provincial Governments. 
Nor has the conduct of the Government of India themselves in this matter always 
boon unexceptionable. On several occasions their attitude was such as would have 
wrecked the Agreement but for the firm and united front presented by the Standing 
Committee of the Conference* 

IT. P. Governmeistt’s PoLiay CEmciSED 

In this Province, there is a Provincial Advisory Committee, but it is regarded 
with ill -concealed hostility by the Government as will be apparent to any who 
knows anything of the relations between that Government and the Press during the 
the last two years. The Gentleman’s Agreement has more often been violated by 
the Government than respected. The Provincial Committee’s recommendations have 
on many occasions been simply ignored and frequently action has been taken 
against newspapers and presses without previous consultation with the Committee. 
Scant respect has been paid by the Government to the frequent appeals from the 
Standing Committee of the Editors’ Conference to give a fair trial to the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. TTie Editors’ Conference had asked the U* 1^ Government to 
withdraw the drastic orders in force against the Sainik of Agra so tMt the machi- 
nery of consultation could have a fair start. The response to bis suggestion was the 
deihand of a security of Es. 6,000 from the Natwial EeruU, The fetanding Com- 
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mittee of the Conference at its meeting in Eebrnary, 1941, regretted this and reques- 
ted the U. P. Government to withdraw the orders against the two papers. When it 
met in March it found that nothing had been clone and it urged that a final and 
satisfactory decision be taken withour further delay. The XJ. P. Provincial Advisory 
Committee subsequently, on two occasions, sought to get redress in these two cases. 
The Government, after considerable delay, relented to the extent of reducing the 
amount of security demanded from Sainik but I’emained adamant as regards their 
action against the Rational Herald, The Standing Committee, when it met again in 
May, 1941, pointed out that there never was any justification for the demand of a 
security of Es. 6,000 from Satnik which admittedly had not committed any ofifence 
that a vital question of principle was involved and that nothing short of the com- 
plete cancellation of the original order would meet the requirements of the case. 
The Committee also drew the attention of the Government of India to the fact that 
the Sainik case had come to be regarded by the public and the Press throughout 
the country as the measure of effectiveness of the machinery created under the 
Delhi Agreement and Government's anxiety to ensure that its views were 
respected. As regards the National Herald, the Standing Committee again reitera- 
ted its previous resolutions and supported the resolutions of the IT. P. Provincial 
Advisory Committee, It regretted that the TJ, P. Government had not redeemed 
their own promise made to the U. P- Press Advisory Committee at its first meeting 
held in December, 1940, to ‘‘write on a clean slate". It again urged the Govern- 
ment of India to use their good offices with the U. P. Government to have its 
views and those of the U. P. Provincial Advisory Committee respected. 

•‘jSiATiONAL Herald” Case 

All its representations having failed to move the U. P. Government, the 
Standing Committee- at its meeting in Bombay in' July. 1941, decided to send a 
Goodwill Mission composed of Messrs. Francis Low and Mr. C. JR, Srinivasan, 
to this province to meet the Governor and the members of the Government as well 
as the local Press Advisory Committee with a view to establish the relations between 
the two on a proper basis. Even this handsome gesture evoked little response and 
the members of the Mission left this Province with the impression, that the attitude of 
U. P. Government towards the Delhi Agreement was one of passive hostility. Thus, 
when the Standing Oommiitee met in Calcutta in October, 1941, it was compelled 
to record its regret that the suggestion of the Goodwill Mission to improve the 
atmosphere for the effective functions of Press Advisory Ooinmittee by withdrawing 
the security orders had not been accepted by the XJ, P. Government in the case of 
the Sainik and the National Herald and it requested the President to take such 
further action, as he considered necessary. The President's attempts to pursuade the 
D. P. Government to take a reasonable view of the matter, how^ever, proved unavai- 
ling. Even the suggestion to enlarge the Committee was fruitless as the Govern- 
ment did not accept the names of additional members recommended by the Presi- 
dent, though in most provinces the members of the Committee are elected representa- 
tives of the Press. The Government made matters worse by suppressing the Sainik 
without even consulting the Provincial Committee. The Standing Committee mee- 
ting at Delhi in May last again appealed to the Provincial Government as well as 
the Government of India to give a fair chance to the Provincial Committee. 


The Government and the Press 

Text of the Correpondenee 

Mr. K, Srinivasan, President of the All -India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, 
issued the following statement on the 16th, September 1942 ; — 

I have seen complaints about the non -publication of the details of the 
arrangements discussed in Delhi in the last week of August, between the Standing 
Committee of the A. I. N. E. C. and the Government of India, on the question of 
the new censorship regulations contained in the Government of India notification, 
dated 8th. August. There has been some delay in the implementing of the Delhi 
arrangement by the Provincial Governments. I have now received a telegram 
from Sir Richard Tottenham that the Government of India have reminded the 

41 
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Provincial Government and are arranging for a Press Note to be issued regard- 
ing tbe arrangements reached in Delhi. The text of the correspondence which 
I am releasing with this statement gives the whole picture of the Delhi 
discussions. 

Standing Committee’s Note to Govt. 

An emergency session of the Standing Committee of the All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference was summoned to meet in New Delhi on September 24, 1942, 
to consider the attitude of the Press in regard to the restrictions imposed on the 
Press by the Government of India on August 8. The following is the text of the 
Note, which was sent to the Home Department of the Government of India on the 
25th August. 

1. The Standing Oommitiee take strong exception to the series of restrictions 
imposed on the Press by the Central, Provincial and local authorities, during the 
last two weeks. Government’s failure to utilise the machinery of previous consulta- 
tion before bringing the New restrictions into operation is, in the opinion of the 
Committee, a clear violation of the Delhi Agreement. 

2. The number and nature of restrictions seem to vary from Province to 
Province, and there is in consequence lack of uniformity as regards procedure. 
It is not possible within the limits of this not to give a complete list of such 
restrictions. To mention only a few of these, the Standing Committee regard the 
registration of correspondents as designed to bring them completely under the 
control of local officials and close to Editors all avenues of receiving impartial 
reports of events directly from their correspondents. Compulsory press advising 
the restrictions placed on the number of messaves relating to the disturbances, 
on headlines and on the space to be devoted to news of these disturbances, can 
have, in the view of the Standing Committee, but. one meaning ; namely, that 
Government seek, in the most comprehensive manner possible, to control at every 
stage not only the publication but even the character of factual news. 

3 The Press can at no time abdicate its function of being tlie guardian of 
the public interests and of the rights of the citizen. At the present juncture when 
the legislatures are under suspension in a majority of the provinces, an extra res- 
ponsibility is thrown on the Press. 

‘‘A Dangeuotjs Tendency” 

4. The Standing Committee request Government, if they are serious in their 
desire to maintain the Delhi Agreement, to withdraw all these restrictions. To the 
terms of that Agreement and to the procedure and machinery evolved in the course 
of the last two years, the Committee reiffiirm their adherence. But in the restric- 
tions recently brought into force the Committee see not only its virtual scrapping 
but a dangerous tendency on the part of Government to deny publicity to statement 
and reports supporting the Indian demand for freedom and legitimate political 
activities. There are several instances of press advising and of censorship, which 
under no circumstance, can be deemed just and fair. The new restrictions seem’ 
designed not so much^ to prevent information reaching the enemy as to prevent the 
public in India, Britain and the Allied countries from receiving a correct and 
objective account of the internal situation in this country. 

5. The Standing Committee view with dismay the suspension of publication 
of a large number of newspapers owing to the stringency of the new restrictions 
and the manner of their operation. The fact that newspapers find it impossible to 
perform their duties to the public increases unrest throughout the country, multiplies 
the force of rumour many times, and is a direc.t aid to enemy propaganda which 
can point to the disappearance of news])apers as proof of an oppressive regime. 

6. The Standing Committee are of the opinion that the measures recently 
adopted by the Executive are such as to cause widespread bitterness and resent- 
ment, and therefore, bound to prove detrimental both to the efficient prosecution of 
the war and to the principles of democratic freedom for which the Allied Nations 
stand. It would, in the opinion of the Committee, conduce to a removal of that 
bitterness and resentment if these restrictive orders were withdrawn and the prose- 
cutions and penal action taken a^;ainst newspapers cancelled. Thereafter the situa- 
tion should be reviewed in consultation with the Committee to see whether any 
modifications are necessary in existing practice and procedure. 

Discussions With The Home Member 

C 1 X j^^^^’^^cjo^sidering the Note, the Government invited a deputation from the 
btanamg Committee to meet the hon’ble the Home Member and discuss the points 
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arising out of the Note. The depntation, which consisted of tlie President, Messrs. 
S, A. Brelvi^ Tushar Kanti Ghose, K, Punniah, B, Shiva Rao, «/. JT. Cowley^ 
Amritalal D. 8heth, H, K» Moharay. A, D, Mani^ A. 8* Iyengar, 8, Natarajan, 
K* Srinivasan (Bombay), and J. A’. 8ahni (the Convener), had a two hours’ 
discussion with the Hon’ble Bir Reginald Maxicell, with whom were Sir Richard 
Tottenham, Addl. Home Secretary, Sir Frederick Paclde, Secretary to the Pepart- 
ment of Information and Broadcasting, and Mr. B. J. Kirchner, the Chief Press 
Adviser. 

Discussions proceeded on the following points previously noted down by a sub- 
committee of the Standing Committee for the guidance of the deputation : 

1. The Press Note, dated August lO says inter alia that (the Editor) ‘"who 
opposes the measure taken by Government to avert or suppress that movement, 
will be guilty of an offence against the law.” We feel this is a position which we 
cannot accept as correct. 

2. Regarding factual news there should be no control at the source. There- 
fore. the system of registration of correspondents should go. 

3. No penal action should be taken without previous consultation with the 
Advisory Committee concerned. In emergency cases however, preventive action 
as per the Delhi Agreement and subsequent additions thereto may be taken. 

4. No suppression of a newspaper without previous warning as per existing 
understanding. 

5. There should be uniformity of procedure. 

All restrictions shall be promulgated only airer consultation with the Press 
Advisory Committees. 

6. Ail orders promulgated so far without consultation with the Press Advisory 
Committees should be withdrawn, including the Delhi Chief Commissioner’s order 
dated 27th August. Any new proposal Governmeut may wish to make should 
be placed before the local Press Advisory Committee. 

7. Where in a particular province, the Provincial Committee is not function- 
ing the Standing Committee should be given a statement as to the reasons why 
any particular restriction has been imposed. 

8. The Government of India should make it clear to local Governments that 
their orders are distinct from the instructions of the Chief Press adviser 

9. Compulsory press advising and multiple censorship must go. Portions 
deleted by the S. P. A. or the C. P. A. without consultation with Press Advisory 
Committees should be circulated to members of those committees without delay. 

10. One-sided nature of press advising and censorship has the effect of sup|)res8- 
ing political statements. 

11. Withdrawal of prosecutions and penal actions taken against newspapers 
since the recent restrictive orders were brought into force. 

12. In cases of non-observance of the Delhi Agreement by provincial 
Governments what is the machinery for providing relief ? 

Sib. R. TOTTENHAM’S LETTER 

On the next day, the 28th August, Sir Richard Tottenham sent the following 
letter confirming the discuspions that had taken place between Sir Reginald Maxwell 
and the delegation on the previous day : 

Dear Mr. Srinivasan, 

At the meeting yesterday between the Home Member and yourself and other 
members of the A. I N. E G. the reasons which made it necessary for Govern- 
ment to exercise control over the publication of factual news relating to the 
present disturbances were fully explained and I believe acceiited in principle by 
^ose present. So long as that control can be effectively secured, it was further 
explained that the ‘ Government of India are not Tvedded to any particular method 
of securing it and are fully prepared to revise their orders in such a way as to 
render them as little irksome as possible to the press. A point which the editors 
chiefly criticised was that provision of the Government of India’s order which 
affects their relations with their own correspondents and they emphasized that it 
was for them to decide what use to make of any mateiial supplied to them 
either by those correspondents or from other sources. If, however, that decision 
could not be left entirely to the editors themselves they felt that it would be 
better for Government to achieve their ob]ect by ai ranging for all the material to 
be submitted for scrutiny by a specified authority before publication, especially if 
means could be devised whereby responsible representatives of the press could 
themselves be associated with that scrutiny. 
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2. The Government of India would for their part, welcome an arrangement of 
this kind, provided that there were reasonable prospects of its being worked 
successfully. They would be prepared to cancel their own general order as soon 
as other orders on the lines suggested had been issued to take their place and 
in that case, they would hope that the need for certain orders passed by provincial 
Governments might also cease to exist. At the same time it is on l^rovincial 
Governments that the responsibility lies for dealing with the disturbances and 
it is therefore for them to decide to what extent the scheme can be adopted 
in the light of local conditions and circumstances. The Government of India 
have addressed Provincial Governments accordingly and have asked them, if they 
are prepared to accept the new arrangements, to put them into force’ with as 
little delay as possible. 

3. So far as the expression of views is concerned (and in that term the 
Government of India have always included not only editorial comment, but also 
the manner in which news is displayed) it was recognized that no statutory restric- 
tions had been imposed by the Government of India. On the other hand it was 
represented that, however reasonable it might be to let editors know the ’general 
limits beyond which it would not be in their interests to go, there was no sufficient 
reason to depart from the practice hitherto established by which action against any 
offending newspaper is not normally taken without previous consultation with the 
Press Advisory Committee. Subject to the reservation that the normal practice 
must necessarily bear a somewhat different meaning in the present exceptional 
circumstances, it was explained that the Government of India had no desire to 
depart from the spirit of the Delhi Agreement, so long as there was even a section 
of the responsible press which was prepared to observe its side of the agreement 
and they would welcome continued consultation with Advisory Committees 
wherever such a course is possible and likely to lead to useful results. This point 
has also been put to Provincial Governments in the communication referred to above. 

Yours sincerly. 

(Sd.) R. Tottenham. 


Editors’ Committee President’s Reply 

Sir Michard Tottenham's letter, dated the 28th August, was considered at a 
meeting of the Standing Committee on the 28th and 29th. While notiim thw 
replies to certain points, it was felt that further clarification was needed in rfis 
pect ofmany other points and accordingly the following letter was sent bv ths 
President on behalf of the Standing Committee on the 29th Aunust to 
Richard Tottenham : b cm. 

Dear Sir Richard, 

Your letter of yesterday’s date expressing the views of Government on soma 
of the points raised by the deputation which met the Home Member on 2 “h 
August were placed before a full meeting of the Standing Committee of the A I 
N.K C. 1 summarise below the views of the Committee as rellected in the disoussira 

1 V? .4 letter, there is a reference to “all the material to be 

pbmitted for scrutiny by a speoihcd authority.” The deputation atUched Bnar.?.? 
importance to the dohnition of classes or categories of factual news ooncei^^ 
disturbance being drawn up by the . Special Press AlX^and UiTprovfnc^^^^ 
Press AdviSOTy Committee. Ihe Committee has assumed that the above reference 
IS governed by this iinderstsnding You will recollect that at one stage the Home 
Member agreed to the Chief Press Adviser and the Central ^ss Ad^sorv 
Committee meeting at an early date to draw up such a list of cateeS of new J 
The Committee’s view IB that this list should he sent to all province? mitres ^ a 
standard aH-India list. In each province, the Special f>ress Advisor and 
Provincial .Press Advi^ry Committee will work on it as a baL addins further 
categories If necessary (after taking into account the situation Tn the provinoefo? 
relaxing the working of the rule if the situation has shown imiirovement Conditions 
are almost certain to vary troin time to time and may not be the S n dSbrent 
parts of the same province. .While «ie provincial list will he applicable thrXh^St 
the province, the same elasticity should be observed in practich liavInE reS to 
lo.cal conditions. (Hie Comnaittee expects that in the mofussil, District Magmtrates 
will scrupulously adhere o the principle of previous consultation with locKitMs 
in all matters in the spmt of the Delhi Agreement, ‘ editors 
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(2) In the last sentence o£ para 1 of your letter, the suggestion made js that 
‘‘responsible representatives of the press could themselves be associated with that 
scrutiny.” The Committee trusts that association means consultation in the fullest 
sense of the term. 

(3) In actual working, so as to minimise the amount of material coming 
under the categories of news (to be drawn up in the manner referred to above) 
which must be press-advjsed the Committee suggests that Government should 
adhere to the principle enunciated by themselves on a previous occasion ; namely, 
to leave as large a margin as possible to the discretion of editors in regard to 
consultation with the Provincial Press Advisory Committee and the Special Press 
Advisers, 

Provincial Governments’ Position 

(4) The Committee regards para 2 of your letter as unsatisfactory. It i_s the 
Government of India which, in the first instance, drew up the recent restrictive 
orders and placed the consequential powers in the hands of Provincial Governments. 
They can therefore withdraw those powers and give the necessary instructions to 
Provincial Governments to put into operation the new arrangements without 
delay. The suggestion that Provincial Governments may decide for themselves the 
extent to which the scheme can be adopted to suit local conditions may be 
interpreted, the Committee fears, in a manner not contemplated either by the 
Government of India or the Committee, 

(5) Para 3 of your letter concludes with the observation that Provincial 
Governments should continue to observe the spirit of the Delhi Agreement in 
consulting Provincial Press Advisory Committees “wherever such a course is pos- 
sible and likely to lead to useful results.” Emphasis is also laid on ‘the normal 
practice necessarily bearing a somewhat different meaning in the present exceptional 
oircumatanees.’ The most serious weakness of the system based on the Delhi 
Agreement has been the obvious unwillingness of more than one Provincial 
Government to give it a fair trial. The Committee feels very strongly that these 
observations in your letter may provide such Provincial Governments with a 
convenient excuse for failure to accept the new arrangements except when they 
serve their own purposes. 

(6) The Committee desires me to invite your attention to some of the twelve 
points placed by the deputation before the Home Member to which there is no 
reference in your letter. You might recollect that agreement ,was reached in 
respect of these. 

(a) the withdrawal of all orders promulgated so far without consultation with 
the Press Advisory Committees including that of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
dated 17th August ; also, acceptance of the principle of Isuch previous consultation 
in respect of any new proposal ; 

(b) a report to the Standing Committee whenever any new restriction is 
imposed by a Provincial Government in a province where the Press Advisory 
Committee is not functioning ; 

(c) a communication to Provincial Governments that orders of the Govern- 
ment 01 India are distinct from instructions of the Chief Adviser ; 

(d) withdrawal of prosecutions and penal action taken against editors and 
newspapers since the I'ecent orders were brought into force. 

(7) Finally, the Committee wishes me to emphasise in particular, two points 
from tlie note forwarded to you on 20th August ; 

(a) the observance of the new arrangements even in regard to the present 
disturbances should not be of such a character as to prevent the public in India, 
Britain and the Allied countries from receiving a correct and objective account of 
the internal situation in this country ; 

(b) press-advising and censorship should not in practice imply denial of 
publicity to statements and reports supporting the Indian demand for freedom 
and legitimate political activities. 

The Committee attaches the greatest importance to these*' two points and 
reiterates the suggestion that there should be frequent and periodical reviews by the 
Chief Press Adviser and the special Press Advisers with their respective Advisory 
Committees to ensure their proper observance. 


Yours sincerely 
(Sd») E. Srinivasan 
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THE GOVEBKMENT ABt> THE PEEBS 

SiE. R. Tottenham's Reply to the Peesident 
On tbe 2iid September, Sir Richard Tottenham replied to the President’s letter 
dated the 29th August in the following terms : 

Dear Mr. Srinivasan, 

Will you please refer to your reply dated August 29th as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the All-fnaia Newspaper Editors’ Conference to my letter 
of August 28th ? 

So far as paragraphs (1) to (3) of that reply are concerned. I can assure you 
that our intention is to endeavour to get Provincial Governments to agree, wherever 
the new order comes into force, to associate with the specified scrutinising authority 
a member of a panel of editors who will be consulted regarding the admissibility 
or otherwise of news-matter coming within the scope of the order. Such consultation 
must necessarily be as brief and businesslike as possible in view of the volume 
of work to be handled in a limited time. There is no question of excluding certain 
categories of news from scrutiny, but the general classes of news afifected will be 
broadly defined in the order itself. If any latitude is to be given, it will have 
to be in the manner in which that news is dealt with by the specified authority 
and the editor who sits with him. Our intention is to draw up a fairly comprehen- 
sive directive to the scrutinising authorities under our direct control in Delhi or 
other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces : to discuss that directive with the Central 
Press Advisory Committee ; and finally to send copies of it to all Provincial 
Governments in the hope that they will accept the general principles stated 
therein. It will then, remain, perhaps, for Provincial Governments to consult 
their Provincial Press Advisory Committees regarding any adjustments that may 
be necessary to suit local conditions. 

Peovinoial Governments’ Orders 

2. As regards paragraph (4) of your reply, the Hon’ble the Horae Member 
made the position quite clear, I think, at the meeting. If and when the new 
orders are issued, a certain number of the existing order will automatically become 
superfluous aud will, therefore, presumably be cancelled (just as we have already 
cancelled our general order so far as it applied to Delhi on the issue of a new 
order by the Chief Commissioner). There will remain, perhaps, a certain number 
of other restrictive orders passed by Provincial Governments, for example those 
relating to headlines, which do not fall within the definition of Tactual news.” 
It must be for Provincial Governments themselves to decide whether such orders 
are still necessary, but we have suggested to them that they should endeavour 
to start the new system, if they agree to it, with as clean sheet as possible. 

3. As regards paragraph (5) of your letter, I can only repeat what I told you 
personally when I saw you just before leaving Delhi. I have never agreed that 
the most serious weakness of the avisory system has been the obvious unwillingness 
of certain Provincial Governments to give it a fair trial. 1 believe that all Provin- 
cial Governments Imve endeavoured to give it a fair trial, but that in certain cases 
the Provincial Press Advisory Committees have themselves been dominated by 
individual editors who have been determined to see things only from one point of 
view. The discussions in your recent meeting at Delhi showed, I think, that there 
was a certain section of the Press ( 1 am glad to think only a very small section ) 
which is determined to take the extreme point of view in the present situation and 
with whom, therefore, it has become impossible to do business on 
a consultative basis. I put it to you that the relations between 
Provincial Governments and their Advisory Committees would be 
immensely facilitated if any members of their Committees who belong to that 
very small section of the Press could be replaced by others who would be more 
reasonable. I do not think it is fair to expect Provincial Governments to work 
a system of “give-and-take” with persons of the kind to which I have referred. 

4. As regards paragraph (C/> of your letter, I think it was agreed that the 
various points in the memorandum^ which was discussed at the meeting with the 
Home Member would not require a separate answer in the light of the new 
agreement reached. I need, I think, refer only to points (bj, (c) and (d) in para- 
graph (6). As regrads (b), since the Standing Committee is not in permanent 
session, I see little point in reporting to it the restrictions imposed by Provin- 
cial Governments in Provinces where Advisory Committees are not functioning, 
but the point will be considered further. As regards (c) guidance notes from the 
Chief Fresft Adviser have always been phrased in such a way as to indicate that 
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they are not mandatory. We shall see that this practice is continued, There is, 
of course, no question of the Government of India’s issuing orders to Provincial 
Governments in this matter. As regards (d), the Home Member gave, and could 
give, no assurance that prosecutions instituted under the recent orders would 
be withdrawn. 

5. In conclusion and as regards paragraph (7) of your letter under reply, 
I can assure you that the Government of India's policy regarding the control of 
certain classes of news arising out of the present situation does not preclude 
newspapers from supporting any legitimate political activities. This was made 
quite clear to the Press at the Press Conference held by 8ir O. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar on August ilfch. Finally, I can only say that it is as much in the interests 
of Government as in the interests ot the Press" or the people that the public in 
this country, as well as Britain and Allied countries, should receive a correct and 
objective account of the internal situation in India. 

PKESXDBNt’S REPEESEIXTATIOSr TO GOVERNMENT 

As the President felt that there was considerable delay in implementing the Delhi 
Agreement by Provincial Governments, he sent the following telegram to Sir 
Richard Tottenham on the 9th. September. 

‘‘Delay in bringing into force new order in regard to scrutiny of news is 
causing widespread misapprehension. Please consider immediate issue of Press 
Note, indicating details of consultative scrutiny of news about present disturbances. 
Delhi Commissioner’s order, dated August 29, in the light of experience of Delhi 
papers, requires drastic modification, and procedure in Delhi should be made to 
conform to understanding reached between Government and Standing Committee* 
Would you agree to release for publication relevant papers and correspondence 

Sir r. Tottenham’s Reply 

In his reply telegram dated the 13th. September, received by the President 
on the night of the 15th, Sir Richard Tottenham stated that the Central Govern- 
ment had reminded the Provincial Governments and were arranging for a Press 
Note to be issued regarding the arrangements reached in Delhi. 



British India and Indian States 

Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
Bombay — 3rd. July 1942 

Jam Saheb Surveys War Effort 

The determination of the Indian Princes to face and to fight the difficulties 
ahead, with ail their resources, for their King-Emperor, for the defence of their 
Mother-land and for the world cause at stake, was reiterated by His Highness the 
Jam Sahel), Olianceilor of the Chamber of Princes, in a statement he made at Bombay 
on the 3rd, July 194:2 at the meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber. 

The Standing Committee of Princes continued its deliberations in the afternoon 
also, and was attended by His Plighness the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Among the items discussed by the Standing Committee included certain 
important questions sflafecting the Rulers arising out of the Oripps Mission with 
particular reference to the position of the States in the future constitution of 
India. It was decided to refer most of these questions, in the fiirst instance, for 
examination to the Committee of Ministers, whose recommendations would be 
considered by the Standing Committee. 

Questions concerning internal reforms in the States at the discretion of the 
individual Rulers of Governments concerned and the definition of “Civil List” and 
the Privy Purse of Rulers were also taken up for consideration. 

A communique issued after the conclusion of the day’s meeting said : 
‘‘Unanimous conclusions were reached which will be circulated to the States. 

CHANCELIiOR^S STATEMENT 

i?. E. the Chancellor, referring to the war effort of the States, said: 

“it is gratifying to note that the Indian States, big and small, have continued 
their war effort, in accordance with their beat traditions. Simultaneously, every- 
thing possible is being done in respect of internal security and civil defence in the 
States. The figures for the war contributions and investments of the States upto 
the end of April 1942-43 is as follows : 

“The non-recurring contributions offered by Indian States amounted approxi- 
mately to Rs. 8,10,30,000 and the recurring donations (annual figure) promised 
stood at about Rs, 86,63,000, 

“For the same period, the investments from Indian States were as follows : 
in Es. three per cent defence loans Rs. 2,57,99,000 ; interest free bonds, Rs. 
66,97,000 ; defence saving certificates, Rs. 34,85,000 ; defence savings bank 
Rs. 1,00,000. 

“in regard to these figures, certain enquiries were made by me from the 
Political Department and I understand that these do not take into calculation 
contributions and investments made through the agency of banks, or by banks 
themselves, which are situated in British India. It will be noted that some of 
these bank have considerable business also with the States *, and various States and 
their subjects have made substantial contributions to defence loans, efcc._, through 
the agency banks in British India. Separate accounts of these contributions have 
not been kept, otherwise the war contributions of the States would 
be greatly augmented. Figures of the sale of defence savings cerificates at the 
British Indian post offices in Indian States, are included in the total published 
for the nearest British Indian Post Office in the Postal Circle* As such, the 
contributions under this head shown as exclus vely from the States appear 
comparatively low. The recurring contributions are not included in the total of 
non-reeurring contributions from the States. If all these items are duly taken 
into account, the war contributions and investments should work up to about 
double of the figure noted above. 

Moreover, it will be appreciated that these cash contributions are in addition 
to the substantial assistance given by the States in war equipment. A large 
quantity of war material has been turned out by factories in Indian States. In 
many cases the productive capacity of these factories has been immensely 
increased, factories intended to meet ordinary civilian needs have been diverted 
to the production of war materials, wherever possible, and many new factories 
have been set up to meet the special requirements of war. Coal,* various metals, 
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agricultural products, timber, mica, sbellae and other products are being sent out 
by the ludian States in very large quantities to meet the calls of ivar. 

‘‘Ill addition, the forces sent out by the States have acquitted themselves with 
remarkable credit in the hghting line. We are proud of our units who have 
* rendered meritorious services at Keren, at Amba Alagi, in Abyssinia, in Egypt 

and in Syria, Iran and elsewhere. Several of their oiSeers and men hive distinguished 
•themselves by acts of bravery and courage. Many have laid their lives or have 
been wounded or laken prisoners, while a large number of trained units have 
‘ left for active service. Almost in every State conceited there are signs of great 
I recruiting activity and new units are being raised or trained in modern war work. 
Besides, the military budgets of the States have increased out of all proportions, 
and in several cases they have multiplied to two to three hundred per cent. These 

fresh burdens are, however, being proudly and cheerfully met. T need not refer 

I to the Rulers who have volunteered for active service or have visited the various 
war theatres, and many others who are anxious to follow suit I shall not, however, 
omit to mention the sad and untimely demise of the heir-anpareiit of Sikkim in 
the course of his duties as an officer of the Indian Air Force. The Indian 

Princes are ready to face and dght the difficulties ahead with all their resources for 
their King-Emperor, for the defence of their Motherland and for the world cause 
at stake.” 


Protection of Prince s’ Rights 
Jam Saheb’s London Address 

Addressing the East India Association, London on the 2nd. Becemher, 1942 on 
the future of India and the Princes, the Maharaja Jam Sahab oj JsTaitanagar said 
he did not propose to plunge into the deep waters of political controversy or 
speonlaie immediately about the future. Kadrer was it his purpose by reviewing 
the past, to emphasise the consistent attitude of the Princely Order towards 
constitutional change. 

“Orderly political and constitutional progress as I see it”, the Jam Saheb pro- 
ceeded, “is ultiofiately the striking of a balance between the surrender and the 
maiulenauca of the existing individual rights by each of the component elements in 
the political structure. Each must recognise the rights of the other elements and is 
under obligation to respect them. At the same time there is the inalienable right 
to hold what we have and demand that other elements should recognise our rights.” 

“Translated into terms of the Indian sense”, the Jam Saheb observed, “the pro- 
blem can be stated thus. Assuming that an advance must be based on history, 
and is not to be a com'dete break from it, assuming also that fehs Princes still 
have a contribution to give to India and are worth retaining as au Order — I 
naturally support that assumption with the whole of my being -what do we as 
an Order retain and what do we surrender ? What do we demand as the basic 
terms of our continued existence, and what are we prepared to give in order to 
achieve the object which all sane, patriotic, honest Indians desire — a united India 
with each of its elements contributing its full and individual share 

“Basically our demands have always been the same. First, the maintenance 
of the treaty rights under the aegis of the Grown, and secondly, effective and 
sufficient safeguards. I shall deal with these in turn and in dealing with them 
I propose to refer you as far as possible to authoritative records and statements, 
so that you can judge for yourselves that the Princes have spoken consistently and 
with one voice.” 

Sacredness of Treaties 

“There is no need for me to tell you what treaties, sanads and engagements 
mean to the Princes. They are the sine qua non of our existence. We regard the 
rights, privileges and dignities arising out of them as matters of vital concern. 
We have stated clearly and unequivocally that, while as an Order we endorse 
the demands for the constitutional advance of India, any scheme to which the 
States are expected to be party ‘must effectively protect their rights arising 
from treaties, sands and engagements or otherwise and ensure the future existence, 
sovereignty and integrity of the States thereunder guaranteed’.” 

In recalling that the States had been solemnly assured by the highest authorities 
that their treaties and engagements would be scrupulously respected, His Highness 
quoted from the Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858, of King George the 
Fifth in 1921 and also from the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and drew attention 
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to the recent speech by Lord Halifax in which he stated that “the independence" 
of the Princes is enshrined in solemn treaties with the Kins: Emperor and as such 
are only alterable by nesjotiations. To scrap these or any other treaties nnilaterally, 
would be to scrap one of the principles for which we went to war with Germany.” 

“Suffice it then to say,” the Maharaja observed/* that in the demand for the' 
maintenance of treaty ri!»:hts we have the his:h<^st authority for our assumption 
that this demand should be met.” After explainino: in some detail the political, 
financial, defence and personal safeiyiiards demanded by the Indian vStates, 
His Highness admitted that their rancre was obviously a matter for considerable 
argument just as, he pointed out, the range of safeguards for British interests 
in India were a matter of very considerable argument at the time of the 1935 Act m 

Basic Demands of Princes 

The basic demands which the Princes made before the Act of 1935 were met 
in theory under the Act. He would not go too deeply into the technicalities of 
the Act, and the points on which criticism might be lodged from the States^ 
point of view. But he wished to point ont that theory and practice were very far 
apart and that experience of the inevitable course of events in regard to the 
Congress agitation in the States in 1939 had led the Princes to reject Federation 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. The history of that agitation pnite clearly 
proved that where the authority of the Governor-General and the Crown B-epre- 
sentative was vested in one and the same person, the maintenance of theoretical' 
safeguards must inevitably rdve way in the face of practical issues of all-Tndia'^ 
politics when it was a question of retaining ministries in order to see the Act' 
continue to work. He would any that the States themselves were not satisfied with 
their position financially under the 1935 Act. 

Speaking of the war, the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar reminded his audience that 
at its outbreak, the Princes offered the services of themselves and their resources’’ 
unconditionally to the King-Emperor. The lovalty with which they had offered' 
•their services to the King-Emperor in the Great War of 1914-1918 was repeated — ’ 
perhaps even in a greater degree. At the end of September 1942 non-recurring 
contributions from the States amounted anproximately to Rr„ 326,67.000 and 
recurring donations promised stood at about Rs. 37,30,000. ‘T need not refer you to 
Jfthe squadrons of aircraft bearing the name of many Indian States some of which 
1 have had privilege of visiting since my arrival in this country.” 

Other gifts in kind have been numerous and always useful. Not less remark- 
able was the development of the States’ forces and their employment overseas and 
also in British India where they had relieved other units for active service by taking 
over duties on the North-west Frontiei*. by providing guards for internment camps 
and performing other duties. The Princes had never wavered from their resolution 
to place themselves and their resources unreservedly at the service of the King 
Emperor. 

The Oripp'b Mission \ 

Speaking of Sir Staford Cripps^ mission, His Highness said the Princes like 
everyone else in India realised that this was a momentous occasion on which the 
beat waa demanded of every patriotic Indian. The attitude of the States was made 
completely clear in the resolution passed at the session of the Chamber of Princes 
in March 1942 as follows : (a) That this Chamber welcomes the announcement 

made in the House of Commons on March 11, 1042 by the Prime Minister of the 
forthcoming visit to India of the Lord Privy Real and the Leader of the Commons 
and expresses the hope that it may help to unite India to intensify further 
her war effort and strengthen the measures for the defence of lier motherland, 
(b) That this chamber has reneatedly made it clear that any scheme to he 
acceptable to the States must effct^tively protect their lights arising from treaties^ 
engagements and sanads or otherwise and ensure the future existence, sovereignty 
and autonomy of the States thereunder guaranteed and leave them complete 
freedom duly to discharge their obligations to the Crown and to their subjects : 
It therefore notes with particular satisfaction the reference in the announcement 
of the Prime Minister to the fulfilment of treaty obligations to Indian States. 

(c) That this Chamber authorises its representatives to carry on discussions 
and negotiations for the constitutional advance of India with due regard to the 
successful prosecution of the war. and the iutero.sts of the States and subject 
final confirmation by the Ohamber and without prejudice to the right 
of individual States to be consulted in respect of any proposals affecting theirj 
treaty or other inherent rights.*^ 
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“I shall be quite fraok and say that the whole visit was disappointing from 

the point of view of the Princes”, he continued. **A fundamentally important point 
is the manner in which the Draft Declaration by H. M. Government deals with 
the Crown’s treaty obligations to the States. The only reference to them is as 

follows : ‘Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to the constitution 

it will be necessary to negotiate revision of its treaty arrangements so far as 
these may be required in the new situation’. I need not explain to you how 
disturbing this statement was to the Princes who have only too recent memory 
of the progress of events in 1939. Apart from anything else, we, Princes, feel 
that our spontaneous and unconditional war effort deserves better thari omission 
from the Draft Declaration of express guarantee of the Crown’s obligation to ua 
assured in the declaration of August 1940. Moreover this omission has given a 
handle to our opponents, such as Pandit JSfehru and others, to declare publicly 
that these treaties must be scrapped and in tact Pandit Nehru has recently gone 
to the extent of declaring that those who talk of treaties with Indian States are 
‘lunatics, knaves or fools’. 

The declaration makes special mention quite rightly of the protection of racial 
and religious minorities. Surely the States are entitled to claim even more than 
the minorities that solemn undertakings with them must be respected. The 
reference to these solemn engagements which I have quoted has merely created the 
impression in our minds that it is proposed to have compulsory revision of treaty 
requirements whether or not the States concerned consent to such revision. In a 
later elucidation I admit we were told that this provision was intended to apply to 
economic matters of common concern to British India and the States, but this has 
not been clearly stated in the Declaration itself. 

Criticism of States 

The Lord Privy Seal is known also to have voiced the commonl;^ made 
criticism that representative institutions have not been adequately developed in the 
majority of Indian States. I am conscious that there is widespread criticism of 
the Princes, not only in India, but outside, on the grounds that we are reactionary, 
that representative institutions do not exist in adequate numbers or with any 
vitality in the States, that, in short, unless we put our own house in order we 
cannot legitimately press demands for our continuous existence alongside the more 
progressive and vital constitutional forms in British India. As I said in my 
address at the recent celebration to commemorate the 400th anniversary of the birth 
of Akbar the Great, I shall be the first to admit that there have been and perhaps 
still are States in which rulers have not exercised their powers with proper appre- 
ciation of the rights of their subjects, and that in consequence the administration 
has not been as effective and possibly as just as it should be.’ 

•‘But, taken by and large, and I believe that this is the real test, the subjects 
of States are probably more happy than their cduntrymen in other parts of India. 
The rulers have, on the whole, maintained a good record of justice, impartiality, 
interest in the welfare of their subjects and I believe that in the Princes Order 
to-day there is still a firm intention to improve on the past. In order to show 
that we, Princes, are not concerned with mere words, I have, as Chancellor, 
appointed a committee to examine the full implications of the C?ipps proposals and 
to report on the points of internal administration and constitutional practice in 
which the Princes Order as a whole may be said to fall behind practice in 
British India.” His Highness concluded : “Our basic demands are clear but we have 
shown that we are prepared to move with the times. What of the future ? The war is 
changing things very fast and it is impossible to prophesy what the next develop- 
ment on the Indian political stage will be, what new realignment of political 
parties or personalities there may be, (and you will appreciate that in India this 
18 a very vital factor in any discussions regaiding constitutional advance), or what 
' the general picture will look like when the constitution-making body finally gets 
to work. There are so many factors, both inside and outside India, to be 
reckoned with, but of one thing you can be sure — that the Provinces will continue 
;to maintain the same consistent, loyal and dignified attitude as in the past, consci* 
*ous of the right of all British India to progress but equally well determined to 
maintain our own rights. We have at heart that same ideal as other patriotic 
Indians of an united India but we equally well hold that we, as Princes, have an 
.historical and individual contribution to make to it just as much as the other great 
I* elements in the political picture^ We demand consideration. We are prepared to 
|[giYe it,” 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Annual Session — Calcutta — 17th. December 1942 

Mr. Haddow’s Presidential Address 

“It is the wish ol the British Community in India to continue to be of ser- 
vice to the country and to assist in its progress both in regard to Agriculture and 
Industry,” observed Mr* Ji, i?. Raddow, presiding at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce held at the E-oyal Exchange, Calcutta on the 
17th* Becember, 1942. 

Thirty one delegates representing various chambers of commerce, which included 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce, were present. 

Among those present were Mr. Santosh Kumar Basic and Mr. P. N, Banerjee^ 
Ministers, the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, Mr. G-, L. Mehta, President of the 
federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and Mr. J, M, Blair, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

“All they ask is,” Mr. Haddow added, “that they receive the same treatment in 
India as Indians receive in Britain. I would remind our Indian friends that 
these demands are no greater than their own in respect of Ceylon, East and South 
Africa and Burma when it was a flourishing unit of the British Empire as it will 
certainly again be.” These observations were made by the speaker while criticising 
the cry raised by certain sections of the Indian community that “we must leave 
India and that Indians do not wish us to remain in this country.” 

Beferring to the extension of the Viceroy’s term of office, Mr, Haddow 
remarked that they had been fortunate in having Lord Ltnlithgow for so many 
years at the helm, steering a steady course and avoiding all political currents that 
might have caused a weaker navigator to deviate. He expressed their appreciation 
of the excellent example he had given the country as a whole by sacrificing his 
personal convpience to the major issue of winning the war. 

Beferring to the recent political disturbances in the country, Mr. Haddow 
said that it was a matter of great satisfaction to him to read and listen to the 
view of the various political parties in the Central Legislature during the recent 
debates on this uprising. Ail deplored the action of the Congress in playing on 
the feelings of their illiterate supporters to oppose the United Nations. It may be 
alleged that the major portion of the damage was caused by goondas, but they 
were definitely organised by the Congress Party supported by funds provided by 
certain Indian business magnates. 

Dbpjencje of Bkitish Bulk 

“Like most other Britons in this country, I would like to be able to carry on 
our trade and commerce in the confident expectation that we would be given a 
fair deal and allowed to conduct our business without any fear of discrimination 
or expropriation, and thereby be freed from the nccesBity to enter the political 
arena ; but such, however, is not possible, particularly when wc arc told, in no 
unmistakable terms by certain sections of the Indian community, that we must 
leave India and that Indians do not wish us to remain in this country. I wonder 
often whether these people ever consider what the British community has done for 
India. Eor centuries before the British took over the reins of the Government of 
India, the country’s political history had been a long succession of conquests as 
wave after wave of new invaders swept over it. Borne of these invaders and in 
fact others who were as late newcomers to India as the British are to-day 
amongst the foremost in the fight for India’s Independence. The British are 
unique in two respects ; in the mildness and humanity of their rule and in their 
not becoming absorbed by the climatic and geographical peculiarities of India. 
I know the term “mildness” may call forth criticism from certain quarters, but 
if these same critics were to (compare the treatment accorded to the leaders of the 
Congress Party who have done their utmost to stir up rebellion and to hamper 
the successful prosecution of the war effort by Britain and her Allies, with the 
fate which would have overtaken these men for similar disloyalty in Germany, 
Japan or even Kussia, they would realise how fortunate they have been in the 
mildness of their treatment in India* 

i “Another point that is liable to be mmlQokod is that there is not the slightest 
evidence that we British people ever planned the systematic conquest of Indi# 
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for any part of it. There is, in fact, overwhelming evidence that they were reluctant 
to extend their Indian commitments and responsibilities. The British assumed 
responsibility for the governing of India purely because they wished to trade and 
to secure the conditions of respect for agreed treaty and law and absence from 
violence, without which trade was impossible.” 

Eegarding the war, Mr. Haddow said that instead of British and her allies 
having to fight uphill battles against enemies admittedly better trained and more 
appropriately equipped, the disparity bad completely disappeared. “We have not 
only made up the leeway,” he remarked, “but it would appear, by industry and 
determination, have achieved superiority which, it is hoped, will result in an early 
victory and consequent termination of the present bloodshed.” 

Control of Food Prices 

Mr. Haddow referred to one or two of their principal problems — most of them 
arising out of the war— which confronted Commerce and Industry in this country 
just now. According to him, perhaps the most important, certainly the most 
bafSing of these problems, had been that of maintaining adequate supplies of 
staple food-Btuffs particularly to the industrial areas, and the closely related question 
of price control. “My own view is,” he pointed out, “that however admirable the 
general policy of the Government in these matters, its administration has suffered 
in the past from two main difficulties — firstly lack of central co-ordination or over- 
provincialisation and secondly inadequate enforcement of price control.” He 
welcomed the setting up of a separate Central Government Department to deal 
with food production and price control as a step long regarded as necessary, but 
pleaded for a realistic approach to the dual problem of distribution on the one 
hand and price control on the other ; for closer collaboration between the provincial 
administrations : and, where possible, for the simplification of the licensing and 
permit systems which had become so integral a part of the control hitherto exer- 
cised. He appealed to all concerned with the production, distribution and 
merchandising of essential foodstuffs to co-operate loyally in maintaining supplies 
at reasonable price levels. 

Mr. Haddow recorded satisfaction with the satisfactory and prompt way in 
which the Commerce Department of the Government of India had been able, 
during the past year to meet their numerous requests for necessary amendments 
in the war risks, factories and goods insurance schemes. 

H. E. The Viceroy's Address 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s speech : — ' 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. As you have reminded me, this is the seventh 
occasion on which I have had the honour of addressing the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India. It is an occasion to which through- 
out my Viceroyalty I have always looked -forward as an opportunity which I 
deeply value of talking to you, gentlemp, on the great problems of the day. 
This is the last time that honour will fall to me, for though as your President 
has so kindly said the King has been pleased to ask me to retain my present 
office for a further period, by the time that the Associated Chambers next hold 
their annual meeting I shall no longer be in India. I welcome all the more your 
kindness to-day in inviting me to be present and thus giving me the opportunity 
to take fare-well of the Associated Chambers, and to thank them for all the invalu- 
able help and co-operation that they and those for whom they stand in this coun- 
try have given me through seven long and anxious years. 

Before I proceed to the business of my speech, I would like to associate 
myself most warmly with what you said about His Excellency the Governor, Sir 
John Herhert, whom we are so glad to see here to-day, and about Lady Mary. 
He has had an anxious and difficult time as the Governor of this great presidency 
at a time when Bengal, and eastern India as a whole, have been in the front line. 
We owe him a great debt for his energy, his interest, and his constant anxiety to 
see that everything possible is done to safeguard his charge, and to protect a vital 
bastion of India’s defence. And we ail of us know how constant and how invalu- 
able has been the help lent him by Lady Mary Herbert in all good causes 
in Bengal. 

Excess Profits Tax 

Ing your speech, Sir, you have touched on a number of matters of great 
interest and importance. You took occasion, if I may deal with that matter in 
the first place, to sound a note of warning against the withdrawal of alL incentive 
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from private enterprise and in tliis connection you cited the policy of his Majesty’s 
Government in regard to a rebate of excess profits tax. As you are aware, the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rates of excess profits tax in 
this country has been markedly more generous than in some parts of the Empire 
or in the United Kingdom. For its effect is to leave to an enterprise in this 
country, subject of course to income-tax and super-tax one- third of the excess profits, 
in addition to the whole of the profits of the most favourable standard period or 
in the case of new concerns, a generous percentage on the invested capital. X 
venture to think that in the conditions created by a total war the incentive thus 
left to private enterprise is very real. 1 would chum indeed that it is as great 
as could reasonably be expected. And you are aware, gentlemen too, that arrange- 
ments exist under which a rebate of excess profits tax to be paid after the war can 
be obtained by depositing twice the amount of the rebate with Government at two 
per cent interest for the period of the war and one >ear after it. 

Action on these lines would seem' to be a wise precaution on the part of 
industry and as profitable as wise. I trust sincerely therefore that industrialists 
■will utilise the concession which has been ofiored. For by doing so, not only will 
they benefit themselves, they will help to achieve the immobilisation for the period 
of the war of as much as possible of the excess profits earned during the war, and 
so to reduce the pressure of enhanced purchasing power of the general price level : 
and they will in that way make a material contribution to the country’s interest. 

Inflation and Savings 

And in that connection, let me refer to the risk of an inflationary rise of 
prices. That is an issue of vital importance, and one which is continually present 
to my advisers. It is one in which responsibility lies as heavily on the public as 
it does on the Government. Few will deny that production must continue at 
maximum intensity, and must expand wherever possible in the interests of the war 
effort. But that inevitably means the existence in the country of a great and con- 
tinually growing volume of purchasing power since payment for everything that is 
produced must be made in rupees in India, whether the expenditure is incurred on 
Indian account, or on account of His Majesty’s Government, or for the purpose of 
reciprocal aid to the forces of the United btates of America stationed here. The 
actual allocation of cost has no relevance in this connection and the problem will 
clearly be with us on a continually growing scale for at least as long as the 
war lasts. 

Negligible Amount Op Saving 

‘T would like if I may to emphasise again that for a solution of this difficult 
and important problem the Government must be able to rely on the utmost 
assistance, co-operation and support from the non-oflicial world. 1 look to the lead- 
ers of commerce and industry, who have given us such invaluable help in the past, 
to assist in securing an adequate response to the Government of India’s delence 
loans. But above all I am convinced of the necessity for small savings playing 
their part. During the three and a quarter years since the war started the small 
savers’ contiibution to the return, as savings of a portion of the vast volume of 
purchasing capacity which the war and supply activities of the country are plac- 
ing in the hands of the people has— and 1 say it with regret— ^been ot negligible 
importance. That is far from a healthy slate of afiairs, I am sure that personal 
interest, and active propaganda, can do much to better it. i would appeal to all 
employers of labour to organise, encourage and assist their employees to save, 
and to conserve their savings through the various avenues which the Government 
of India have provided for the purpose. 1 know that it is only by persistent 
and unremitting efiort on the part ot all employers of labour that -can effectively 
be done. But if that effort is made and maintained, there will be results of 
immense benefit to all sections in this country and not least to the poorer 
classes whom the rise in prices most seriously affects. 

‘lam sure, gentlemen, that where your great authority and influence are 
concerned I can with confidence look for the fullest help and co-operation in this 
matter. 

High Food Feices 

“I listened with close attention, Bir, to your remarks on the all-important 
question of food supplies. This is a question constantly present to me, and never 
more so than during recent months. The creation of the new Department of Food, 
to which you. have referred in such friendly terms, will, I trust, before very long effect 
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some improvement in tlie situation. Close study of the cause of the present appa- 
rent shortages and the high prices which are evident in many centres suggests that 
though India has, of course, been deprived of its accustomed rice imports from 
'Burma, the difficulties of the present situation are due less to any real deficiency 
lof supplies than to the mental reactions of great sections of the community to the 
'.abnormal times in which we are living. I realise fully that the greatly increased 
calls made on the transport system of this country for defence purposes, reduce 
its ability to do all that it did in pre-war davs for the movement of "'civil supplies. 
But since August last, the railways have allowed priority to the transport of 
^food-grains, and I am assured that in this respect there is now considerably less 
delay and dislocation than were reported to be prevailing five or six months ago. 
•Nevertheless during recent months the supply situation has grown more acute 
'and prices have risen with increased rapidity. 

It is sometimes suggested that our present troubles are due to the policy of 
’price and movement control adopted by the Government of India and by various 
‘Provincial and States Governments, and that if trade were left free from restric- 
tion the interaction of supply and demand would result in commodities finding 
their way where they were most needed, and in a price level determined by normal 
forces. That is a plausible contention, and it merits careful scrutiny. But I am 
myself, after anxious thought, convinced that it is unsound. The control of 
supplies and prices has been found necessary by practically every administration 
in the world to-day. No one is more disinclined to embark upon the perilous and 
difficult task of control than a Government. For Governments know all 
too well the troubles and anxieties that control brings with it and, 

in experience, they have recourse to this T)olley which, and only 

when, the operation of uncontrolled economic forces has produced a situation 
which can no longer be permitted to continue tin checked. And to remove controls- 
is not to my mind the solution of the present difficulties. On the contrary the 
proper course may probably lie in the direction of an extension of control to a 
’Iwider range of articles, and of a more direct participation by Government them- 
f selves in the actual procurement and distribution of supplies. 

I will not take up your time, gentlemen, with any detailed narrative of the 
steps my Government have taken and are taking. 

Difficulties On Conteol 

The Wheat Control Order, the Regional Price and Supply Boards, the Pood- 
grains Control Order, the Grow More Food Campaign are all evidenoe of the 
•.anxiety of my Government to deal with this most important problem. In 
pthe matter of price control, as thorny a question as any, much has been done. 
.More still may have to be attempted. The difficulties of enforcing maximum prices 
*by penal provision are only too familiar to you. And the existence of black markets 
I is well known. But while we may not have had full success in enforcing maximum 
* prices, I am certain that the prescription of such prices had a very real and 
gimmediate value, to the extent that it has served to retard the rate of price 
•.increase over the whole range of the commodity controlled. And let me say in that 
•connection that I fully agree with what yon. Sir, have said about the simplification of 
^the licensing and permit system ; and that it will be the aim of the new Depart- 
^ment to simplify control operations as much as possible, in the interests alike of 
administration and of the general public. 

But whatever policy is adopted, or whatever measures are put into force, no 
blasting success can be hoped for without the wholehearted co-operation of the whole 
**'body of the community. If the workers in our transport and communication sys- 
Items, our war industries, and our essential services cannot be provided with the 
^wherewithal to live at a price within their means, the war effort will be crippled 
gand the country itself exposed to grave dangers. 

It is more essential now than ever that every citizen should sink Lis individual 
interests in the common cause, and realise that, if he concentrates on serving him- 
self alone, he is endangering not only the stability of the whole community but his 
“personal security as well. I would therefore associate myself, sir, most whole- 
-heartedly with your plea for the co-operation of all the interests involved in solving 
four present difficulties, which are due not so much to shortage of resources as to 
‘disturbances of the normal routine. If we secure that co-operation, the difficulties 
f which are now being experienced throughout India will shrink to less menacing 
^'proportions. No effort, let me assure you, will be spared to meet a situation the 
[ gravity and, importance of which my Government so fully realise. 
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Eequisitionhstg of Property 

You referred, sir, to the difficult questions that arise in connection with {the requis- 
itioning of business and residential property. I need not say that my sympathy is 
very great indeed for those who, whether in their business arrangements or private 
lives, have had to suffer the grave and serious inconvenience which requisitioning 
involves. I note with full attention and appreciation the views that you have 
expressed on this matter, and I will see that they are brought to the notice of my 
Government who already have the whole matter under active consideration. 

When I had the honour of addressing the Associated Chambers on previous 
occasions since the outbreak of the war, T dealt with the work of this Supply Depart- 
ment. I trust sincerely that you, genMemen, who are so closely concerned and so 
familiar with the operations of that Department are satisfied that we are doing our 
best, I think you will agree with me that we have achieved immense things in the 
field of siipnly. Errors and misunderstandings there must always be. It is impossi- 
ble to avoid them. But, broadly speakine, we can feel that in the field of supply, 
India has made a contribution of outstanding importance and value and nothing will 
be left undone to ensure that during the remainder of the war the upward curve 
of improvement and of development shall be maintained. 

Indian Supplies 

I do not propose to-day to trouble you with any lengthy details of progress 
under particular heads. But one or two facts and figures I might quote. For the 
first six months of the war the value of contracts placed was approximately 29 
crores. For the six months from April to October 1942, it was 137 crores. Over 
the whole period to the end of October 1942 it has been no less than 428 crores 
And those figures exclude the value of the work done in the ordnance factories which 
is, in itself, very considerable. They include only the contracts actually ’placed 
throuirh our purchase branch. 

During the last year, progress with the Eoger Mission projects has been satis- 
factory. And I hope that the Eoger Mission programme as a whole will be "-ettina: 
into production from the early months of 1943 onwards. The preparatory work 
in India has been ahead of the receipt of plant and equipment from abroad. The 
flow of munitions components from trade workshops is maintained. The magnitude 
of India’s effort in receipt of munitions and engineering stores is now shown bv 
the tightness of key materials such as steel, of which very considerable imports are 
expected from the United States. Further important schemes for the expansion of 
steel production have been a]U^i’oved. 

On the general stores side, oiir measures to double the production of filature- 
reeled silk are well in hand, and the production of statichutes on a substantial 
scale is established. The production of web equipment, which was nil before the 
war, now stands at about 200,000 sets a mouth and unless the demand decreaRfiK h 
will be doubled in the course of 1943. The possibility of expanding the chemicals 
industry is under active consideration. Ship construction laas been amalgamated 
with ship repairs, and anew Director-General established at Bombay to deal with 
both activities. 

The year indeed has in the supply field been one of steady progress. We 
welcomed during its course the visit of the American Technical Mission, which was 
a very useful stimulant and most helpful to us in every way. The far reaching: 
scheme of mdustrial expansion recommended by the Mission would, if accepted in 
full, have involved the earliest supply to India by the United States of large 
quantities or materials and equipment, and of large numbers of technical personnel. 
Assistance from United States 


The United States Government have found it impossible to implement this 
programme m full m the present conditions. But they have generously offered to 
consider any projects which are essential for the war effort, and to which the 
Government of India attach particular importance ; and we are already receiving 
very significant assistance from the United States in the form of materials 
machinery and plant. Let me only add that during the unhappy disturbances 
of this autumn, labour at most industrial centres remained staunch* and those 
losses of working time that had to be recorded were due rather to the difficulties 
to which the workers were subjected than to any desire to go slow on the part of 
the workers themselves. « 


welcome your friendly reference to the work of my Commerce Department. 
Much of the war work that has fallen to that Department has necessarily involved 
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interference, often serious interference, with the normal practices of industry and 
commerce, and it is perhaps natural that its activities, though undertaken for the 
common, benefit, should have been the cause of dissatisfaction to individuals* I 
appreciate the more your remarks about its attitude in the more directly beneficent 
field of war risk insurance, and I am emboldened to believe that on a wider and 
more detached view, its anxiety to mitigate the inevitable unpleasantness attached 
to measures of control will also receive recognition. Let me assure you, gentlemen, 
that the Government of India are most appreciative of the invaluable assistance 
which they have received from the War Risk Insurance Advisory Committee, as 
well as of the co-operation of the insurance companies, which have consented to 
work as Government agents in return for out-of-pocket expenses only— a notable 
voluntary contribution to the war effort. 

British Trade Interest in India 

I have listened, Sir, with close attention and interest to what you said about 
British trade and commerce in this country. Your anxiety, in your own words, is 
that British trade should be given a fair deal, and allowed to conduct its business 
without discrimination or expropriation ; and you touched in your remarks on the 
history of Britain's contribution to India, whether in the commercial or in the 
administrative field. I was glad to hear what you said. For there is too great a 
tendency, and not merely where India is concerned, for Great Britain and the 
British people, confident as they are in fact in their own record and in their own 
caf^acity, to show that confidence by self-deprecation, a self-deprecatioa which is 
unjustified, and which is very apt to be misunderstood. Whether in this war, or in 
the past, Great Britain can, with all humility, claim that she has achieved great 
things, and that her contribution to human progress and happiness, and her record, 
and that of her citizens, at home or abroad, in commerce, in administration or in 
the fighting services, is one to be proud of. 

And there is no part of the Empire in which we can look back on a greater 
record of achievement than in India. Law and order, the arts of peace, greatly 
raised standards of wealth and of prosperity, the elimination, for practical purposes, 
of grave famine, of disease throughout this sub-continent, that security in which 
India has been able industrially and politically to reach her present high place 
among the nations of the world— these are great services rendered. Our achieve- 
ment in India is one that need not fear comparison with any corresponding work 
in the world. It is indeed to its magnitude that much of the criticism which you 
mention is due. For it is easy, indeed it is natural, living in the long settled 
peace for which Great Britain is responsible, under the unity that Great Britain 
has achieved that the decades of war and internecine strife through which this 
country had passed before British authority was established on its present basis 
should be forgotten. 

Commercial benefits of World System 

In the specifically commercial field to which you have referred India has 
derived, and derives to-day, great benefit, as you, sir, have reminded us, from the 
British connection. The immense importance to her of her foreign trade, and of 
the British trading and business community, the significance to India of the 
position of the empire capital as the centre of a world-wide system, her ability as 
a unit of the empire to turn that position to special advantage, were not and 
could not have been created on the basis of a policy of excluding overseas and 
foreign interests or personnel. And I cannot believe that the significance of that 
fact, so well established by general experience elsewhere, will be lost on the India 
of the future. Whatever mistakes may have been made — and who of us, and 
what country, is there that has not made mistakes — we can, with all humility 
claim that Great Britain and her citizens have earned for themselves an honoured 
place in India by the standards they have set and by the benefits which long years 
of peace and prosperity have brought to this country. I am confident that the 
assistance of the British Community, and the benefit of the British connection to 
the upholding of India's business traditions and the maintenance and development 
of India’s post-war position in international trade, will be as readily afforded in 
the future as they have been in the past. 

The year now drawing to a close has been one of very great importance in 
every way for India. For all of us on whom rests the burden of conducting the 
affairs of this great country it has been one at times of deep anxiety, whether in 
terms of the internal or the external situation. When we last met Japan had 
just entered the war. The early part of this year was marked by the invasion of 
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Malaya, the Japanese advance into Burma, the very active threat to the shores of 
India, Japanese naval activity in the Bay of Ben^^>al and elsewhere, attacks on 
Vizagapatam and Ceylon, and strong pressure from Japan in NE India. We had 
reason for anxiety, too, beCLUise of the news from other parts of the Fighting 
Front. In attack and in defence we have worked in those dark times in close 
association with the gallant forces of OJuna, whose G-an^y'alissimo and his wife I 
was so happy to welcome on behalf of India in February ; of the U. S., whose 
reception from all quartors in India has been so sincere ; and of the warrior Kingdom 
of Nepal, to which and to ivhosn Primo Minister we are bound by such close ties. 

In India itself I cannot speak too highly of the Bteps taken by all concerned 
to perfect our preparations against invasion, to sustain mondc, to organiza to meet 
any situation that might arise. M.E. the O-m O and tim defence forces in this 
country— naval, military or air — have spared no eilort, 1) -■fence arrangements have 
been developed on a great scale. Eccruitment and truning of troops has been 
pressed on with the utmost vigour. Tuere have been immense strides forward in 
civil defence. The keen and constant uirer^st slniwn in that vital matter by my 
own Department of Civil Defence, has been equally markeil throughout India, 
whether in the Provinces or in the Indian Htahs. We find ourselves today in a 
happier condition so far as civil defence is tjoncerned thiu at any earlier period in 
the war, and the necessity for civil d'dencc, and the organizition that has been 
developed in connexion with it has hi ought h-mio directly to many whom the war 
might not in the ordinary way have closely touched the essential importance to 
India of being able to stand on her own feet, and to repel any attack that may be 
made from outside. 

INTRENAL HiTUATION 

In the internal field we have, to my keen and deep regret, had to deal since I 
last addressed you with an upiising, consequent on tlm programme of the lead(3rs of 
the Oongress Party, of great gravity and great severity. Fhat uprising, which had 
no support from great sec-tions of the Hindu community, from which the Muslim 
community and odier important parts of the potiuhiiion of India dissociated them- 
selves, which iiffneted only in the smallest degroe the Indian fc^rates, was perhaps 
the work of a numpri<*a!iy anmll hut very iniporhint sccdon. But that section, 
carefully organized, and unscrupulous, 1 am sorry to say it, in the methods it 
adopted, indifferent to the creed of non-violence to wiufli such prominence has been 
given, was sole to cause immense damage, serious disIoMaiion of (‘ommnnications, 
much destruction of public and private pr.im rty, heavy loss to the tax-payer, the 
deaths of many innocent }>eisons. At a time wbiui the eUbrts of all ot us were 
directed and necessarily directe«"l to protecting India .agiunst Japancstj aggression 
and to building ui) supplies and stores lor onr o.vn defence an<l for tlie battle 
against the Axis it rcsultetl in a serious diversiuo of military forces and an 
interruption, deeply to bo regretted in the war edbrt. 

To the sorrow of all of us who car<i for the goixl name of India, those 
disturbances were di8figiire<l by very shocking cascrt of brutality and violence. 
And a grievous feature of them is the use to whieji designing men endeavoured to 
turn, and indeed succeed in many cascB in turning, the young enthnaiaHm, the 
intelligence and the lack of experience of the student community, 'fhose who 
diverted those young men, young men of anch promise, with their future just 
opening before them into the dangorons paths of civil tumuU and disorder, carry 
an immense responsibility to fmUa, and to the aidont and generous youth which 
they have led astray. Tri restoring or<ler everything pimsiblo was done to use the 
minimum degree of force, and to cause the minimum disturbance. The success of 
that policy is shown by the very low ligiiros of casualtios. The situation is well 
in hand as I speak to you today, though even now in certain areas it continues to 
call for the utmost vigilance and care. 

I would like to pay a tribute to the admirable work done in restoring order 
by the services, military and civil alike, and in particular by the police, on whom 
there fell so heavy a burden. And I wouhl like to say a word of warm and sincere 
thanks on behalf not only of myself, and of my Government, but on behalf of 
India, to those solid and sober elements throughout the country who, in times of 
great difficulty, stood by Government, gave their full co-operation to those whose 
business it was to maintain law and order, and at greal risk to themselves, and 
sometimes at the cost of grave injury, formed rallying points around which the 
law-abiding and the loyal citizen could gather, and from which he could get 
ai^surance and support. 
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Since the war began yon and I have had heavy anxietieB. We have realized 
how great a burden the war has placed noon the empire and upon India. We 
have realized, too, aa I ventured to* say to you in 1939, that the fate of India in 
the international sphere turns on the suocess of the Allied arms. We have' been 
heartened and supported in those dark days by India’s response, by her generosity 
in men, money, and materials, by the heroism of her sons, whether from British 
India or the Indian States. As I sneak to you to-d-'v the outlook is bright. We 
are far stUl from the end of our troubles. There lie sdiead of us before final and 
decisive victory can be won, much hard fighiinc, inevitable inverses, }.ossibly even 
serious disasters. All those things are what ^Tar is made of. They must be expected. 
They must be provided against so far as we can hoi s to make such provision. If 
things go badly reverses must be borne with a stout heart, with a resolution to 
amend what was been fautly, and to go ah^^ad with confidence and courage, and 
with the certainty that we have right behind us, and that vietoiy is ours in the 
end. But you and I, whether in our private lives or in publii! afifairs, are all of 
us conscious today of the improvement that has tuken place, of the immense 
difference made by the^ brilliant cami'aigns that have been waged last year and 
this year by our Russian allies; by the successes of the Allied Arms in Africa, 
successes in which Indian tron]‘S ydnyed so distinguished sud outstanding a part ; 
and by the great battle that even as I sneak the forc*-'s of the D. S. and those of 
the Oommoriwealth of Auslralia aie fii:.htiiig in the Far East. It is too early yet 
for optimism. But we can feel that our earlier confidence in the successful out- 
come of the struggle, however dark at times things may have seemed, has been 
justified, and that, while no eff*(>rt can be relaxed, we can look forward with an 
easier mind to the coucludiiig stages of the war. 

Constitutional Field 

I listened with deep satisfaction to the lemarks which you were kind enough 
to make about the Governoi -general’s Executive Council, and the tribute which 
you were good enough to pay to its vroik. Since we last met, that Council has 
undergone a material expansion. Woiking in the closest of contact with its 
Members and with the Council as a whole, I can. from my own knowledge and 
experience, speak of its capacity, its com age, hs unity, its devotion to the interests 
of India. I need not tell you how great is the value to the Governor-General of 
colleagues such as those with whom it is now my good fortune to work in the 
Executive Council. 

I turn now with your permission to the position in the constitutional field. 
T came here in 1936 with the hope that before 1 handed over I might see in full 
operation the Act of 1935, an Act often criticized, but the result of years of patient 
work by the best minds of India and Britain. That Act provided, as you will 
remember, for extensive autonomy in the yirovincial sphere and for a federation of 
India at the Centre. 

The scheme of provincial autonomy came into being in April 1937, and it has 
been in operation ^ since that date. The Congress Party who at first were critical 
of the scheme decided in July 1937, to take advantage^ of it, and in those provinces in 
which there was a Congress majority in the legislature Congress Government 
remained in power till October 1939. They then decided that they could no longer 
carry the responsibilities which fell upon them, and withdrew from office. In the 
absence of a majority government, those provinces have since that date been 
governed under the S})ecial provisions of the Act. In the remaining Province# 
autonomous governments have throughout (save for a brief period in Assam and 
in Orissa) been in control of the affairs o£ their provinces, and are in control today. 

In the provincial field let me say at once that I am perfectly satisfied, after 
the experience of the 6 years since 1937, with the essential soundness of the scheme 
of provincial autonomy. It has worked with success, in all the Provinces. As I 
speak, it is working smoothly in Bengal, the Punjab, Assam, Sind and Orissa. It 
would w6rk eqLually well in the remaining Provinces, as in fact it did, were those 
for whom the scheme is designed but ready to work it. That we have had to resort 
to the emergency provisions of the Act is due to no flaw in the scheme. It is the 
result of a political decision by the majority party not to carry their respon- 
sibilities. 

In the Centre the position is different. The Act of 1935 provided 
for a Federation of India — a federal scheme designed to 
bring together the Provinces of British India and the Indian States, 
with a Central Legislature b^sed on a substantial franchise with solid foundation 
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in the country representative of the Indian States and British India alike. The 
scheme of the Act would have transferred power to Ministers at the Centre drawing 
their support from the legislature. It would have brought together British India 
and the Indian States. It would have produced in the Centre a scheme of 
government representative of all parties, communities and interests. 

When the war broke out, the preparations for bringing the federation into 
being though far advanced were not yet complete, and, in the immense strain that 
fell upon us in the opening da>s of the war, there was nothing for it but to 
concentrate on the winning of the war and to suspend those preparations. The 
Government of India continues therefore to be based on the same principles as 
before the Act of 19B5 — the Governor-General and his Executive Council respon- 
sible to the Secretary of State and to Parliament. 

While as I have said, work on federation has been suspended, I have never 
concealed from 50 U my own sincere and firm belief in the value of the federal 
scheme, representing as it did the maximum of agreement between the great 
communities, the political parties, British India and the States, that could be 
obtained at the time when the Act was framed. The federal scheme has its 
imperfections. It can be attacked as it was attacked, on vaiious grounds, and 
with plausibility. But whatever its imperfections, it would have nmde an immense 
contribution to Indian political advance. It would have solved the great bulk of 
the problems in the constitutional field that we have heard so much of over these 
last few years. It would have welded together with the consent of all concerned 
in a common partnership, and for comon objects, British India and the Indian 
States. And it would have provided (and that is what I regard as so very important) 
a government representative, authoritative, covering the whole, or almost the whole 
of India composed of persons of the highest standing in this country able to speak 
with authority, and with general support, on behalf of this sub-continent. 

The Executive Council 

Since I felt at the time that with the postponement of the federal scheme it 
was of great importance to broaden the basis, and to introduce certain changes in 
the character, of the Govern or-GeneraPs Executive Council, I was anxious to get 
the support of the great political parties and to produce at the Centre as represen- 
tative a government as could be found. I will not weary you with the details 
of the discussions, the negotiations, the public statements, that have been made 
over the last 3 years. You are familiar with their general outline. Sidlice it to 
say this. 

On the one hand during that time my Council has been changed from a body 
with a European and an ofiicial majority and with total strength of 7 in addition 
to the Governor-General into a body 15, of whom 2 only are onicals, and S only in 
addition to the C-in-0 and myself, Europeans. The remaining portfolios are held 
by men of the highest character and distinction in the Indian political field, men 
with long records of service to India behind them ; many of the men who have 
held office in urovincial Governments in the past. 

In a different field I have been at pains to try to associate popular oidnion in 
the provinces with the work which the Centre has been doing, and in particular 
with the work which it has been doing in connexion with the war. The establish- 
ment of a National Defence Council, some members of whicth I am glad to see 
here today, has resulted in periodic meetings of a very highly mialified body, 
representative of all the provinces of British India as well as of the Indian States, 
a body that has been taken into the fullest confidence and from which there are 
no secrets, a body well able to supplement the changed characters of my Executive 
Council by firsthand knowledge of provincial feeling and lu-ovincial views. 

I'aking the various stages which I have just mentioned together we can thus 
claim despite the decision as to the federal scheme, to have made a very material 
and a very real advance during the last 8 years in the association of non-official 
Indians with government in this country. 

That is something. But it is not all one could have wished for. As you know 
so well, my effbrts have been directed during all this period to getting the parties 
together, the^ bringing about with any help that I could give that measure of 
agreement which is so essential if we are to have a workable scheme. One dlfiiculty 
after another has been brought forward. One attempt after another has been made 
by H. M/s Government, the Secretary of State and myself to deal with such 
wffieulties. My own anxiety to see an end of those difficulties, to see India united 
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in agreement, lias throughliout been as deep and as sincere as it is today. And 
that is true equally of the Secretary of State and of H. M/s Government. 

I am the more disappointed in those circumstances that none of the efforts so 
sincerely made should have achieved the object at which we aimed and at which 
we aim today. Indeed it sometimes seem that our very endeavours to dissipate 
misconceptions and misunderstandings have tended to widen the gulf between those 
whom we desire to^ unite rather than to narrow it. I he attitude of H. 
Government, their anxiety to see India self-governing under a scheme devised in 
full freedom by the principal elements in India's national life, their readiness to 
leave this matter to a body composed of Indians themselves have been declared in 
^e^ most emphatic and in the most solemn manner. The mission of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to this county in the spring of this year was but the latest evidence of the 
sincerity of H. M's Government in this matter. And as you will all of you 
remember when the proposal carried by Sir Stafford were made public, the verdict 
of world opinion was that those were reasonable proposals, and proposals the 
genuineness and the profound importance of which could not be questioned. 

But those proposals, too, failed to secure agreement The reasons for which 
they proved unacceptable to the various parties were, as has been the case through- 
out the melancholy^ history of this question, mutually destructive. And to day I see 
with deep regret little to encourage me to hope that the conflicting claims (and 
I do not question for a moment the sincerity with which those claims nre advanced 
and pressed) of the great parties and communities in this county are likely in any 
degree to be abated. Yet for all that, I would like to feel that the problem is not 
beyond the genius of Indian leadership, and that it may yet be possible for the 
various parties to come together and co-operate in forming the executive government 
of this country. 

TJnity of India. 

I have spoken often to you in my earlier addresses of the importance of unity 
in this country. Geographically India, for practical purposes, is one. I would judge 
it to be as important as it ever was in the past, nay more important, that we should 
seek to conserve that unity in so far as it may be built up consistently with full 
justice for the rights and the legitimate claims of the minorities, whether those 
minorities be great or small. That that would be a desirable aim no one can doubt 
who tests that proposition in terms of foreign policy, of tariff policy, of defence 
policy, of industrial development. Can India speak with the authority that she is 
entitled to claim ? Can she play her part effectively at international discussions, at 
discussions with the other parts of the Kmpire, if she is to speak with 2 voices? 
Indian unity, subject as I have said to full and sufficient provision for the mino- 
rities, accepted as such by those minorities, is of great and real importance if India 
is to carry the weight which she ought to carry in the counsels of the Empire and 
of the world. 

But there are hard practical issues that have got to be faced before any true 
solution can be found. Political opinion in all lesponsible quarters must discover a 
middle road along which all men of goodwill may march. That indeed is the difficult 
but essential task which must be performed if India is to achieve the great position 
we all desire for her. The policy of H.M.'s Government in respect of the future 
status of India is clear beyond any question. But the achievement of a particular 
status carries with it heavy obligations. In the modern world, whether we like it 
or not, a readiness to accept heavy financial burdens, to accept liability for defence 
on whatever scale one's geographical position demands at whatever cost ; all those 
are essential. So many today found their hopes and their plans on the confident 
assurance that the post-war world will be a safe world. 1 sincerely hope that it will 
be so. But if that end is to be achieved, and maintained, constant vigilance, constant 
efiort, constant forethought, will be needed. And all that is relevant to what I have 
just said about the unity of India. A divided people cannot carry the weight that 
it ought to carry or make its way in the world with the same confident expectation 
of success. 

But equally, mere artifical unity, without genuine agreement between the com- 
ponent parts, may well be a danger rather than an advantage. Tor fissures that 
reveal themselves under pressure from outside are more dangerous than fissures the 
existence of which is well known and can be provided against. It is only by 
understanding between party and party, between community and community, under- 
standing that begets trust and confidence, that is based on a liberal acceptance by 
the parties to it of the historic traditions, the legitimate claims, of the other to a 
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place in the scheiaae of things that there comes that truly -welded result which is 
able to stand shocks from whatever corner of the compass* Is not that result 
worth working for ? Is it not worth some sacrifice if some sacrifice must be it* 
price. 

Britain's help is always available and has been freely offered. In the time that 
I have been in this country one proposition after another has been advanced by 
H.M 's Government and by myself in the hope of producing a generally acceptable 
solution. I can myself claim to have brought together Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Gandhi, though unhappily without result. I have woiked very hard, if unsuc- 
cessfully, to bridge the gulf between parties, interests and communities. Let me say 
one thing only before I pass from this subject. We are familiar with the sugges- 
tion that the troubles of India are due to Britain's refusal to part with power. I 
would say exactly the contrary. Those troubles are due to Britain’s expressed 
readiness to part with power. It is because agreement cannot be reached between 
the conflicting interests in this countr:^ as to who is to take over the responsibilities 
which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands, that the deadlock has 
arisen. It is from no reluctance on our part to transfer them. 

The further period for which His Majesty has been pleased to ask me to serve 
in my preatenb office is a short one now. In 10 months time or so I shall hand over 
to the new Viceroy. Believe me when Isay that if in that time 1 can help to 
bridge these gulfs which I have spoken of, I shall leave India a happy man. India, 
and all of us have had to face grave and exacting problems during this time of war 
— ^very great dangers, heavy responsibilities, much waste of lile, much pouring out 
of resources that could have been turned to such advantage in the arts of peace. 
The end of the war, so eagerly .hoped for by all of us, is not the end of our 
troubles. When the war ends, we shall be faced by problems that will tax our 
public sprit, our courage, our resources of body and mind to the maximum. The 
problems of demobilization, of reconstruction, of the resettlement of these great 
armies of the adjustment of India to post-war world economic conditions, will be 
immense. In discharge of the commitment of H.M.’s Government it will be for 
the principal elements in India’s national life to devise their own proposals for the 
future government of this country, and to reach on those proposals that agree- 
ment that is, as 1 have already said, so essential if any woikable and permanent 
Bcheme is to be devised. That by itself would be a heavy task. But though it 
may be the most important task, it will be one only of those that will fall to India 
dh the conclusion of the war. If before I leave this country I could see that 
understanding and agreement between the great Indian parties that is a prerequisite 
of internal contentment and of progress, I would leave India well satisfied that 
while progress in these matters, whether in India or elsewhere, must be a business 
of trial and error, and may be slower than many of us could wish, still that all 
was set for the consummation of those ideals that have been so close to the heart 
of those of us who have worked for India’s future and for the raising of her 
stature in the comity of nations. 

At the conclusion of his Excellency’s speech, Mr, J. Nuitall ( Madras Chamber 
of Commerce), proposed a vote of thanks to Tlieir Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal, who was also present. 

I 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

JNCOMB-Tix BY States on Companies 

The meeting then took up consideration of business on the agenda and adopted 
a resolution inviting the attention of the General Board of Revenue to the demands 
for returns of income made by certain of the Indian States upon companies which 
established in British India and which did not transact business in these Btates. It 
urges the Government of India to take such steps as were possible to induce each 
of such States to publish, so that exporters to the Btates would be in a position 
to know their liabilities, an instruction stating clearly what incomes were liable to 
be assessed under the sections of each tax act similar to Bection 42 of Ih^ 
Indian Act. 

Papek Shortage 

Mr. i?. Wm Mellor {Bengal Chamber of Commerce) moved a resolution on 
‘paper shortage’ which ran as follows ; ‘Tn connection with the Defence of India 
Kales order dated the 5th ISlovember, served on paper mills in India by ie 
Controllar of Printing and Stationery, India, That the total quantity of paper add, 
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agreed to be sold or otherwise disposed of to persons other than the Central 
Government and Provincial Governments or to the Government of an Indian 
State, during any calendar month (including November 1942) shall not, except 
with my permission in writing, exceed ten per cent of the total quantity of paper 
manufactured during the preceding calendar month” this Association draws 
attention to the disproportionate reservation made for Government purposes and 
the entirely inadequate provision for civilian consumption, in particular for the 
essential war requirements of commerce and industry, and urges the Government 
to allow at least 30 per cent of the mills^ total production to be supplied to the 
general market*” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Import Trade Control 

The meeting then discussed and adopted the following resolution on “Import 
Trade Control”, which was moved by Mr. J. NuttalL The resolution stated that 
‘‘while recognising the imperative need for the control of imports into India as a 
means of conserving shipping space and for other reasons, this Association is of 
opinion that the present system of control in India, and more particularly its 
administration, calls for early investigation and overhaul, with a view to the 
removal of the serious impediments to legitimate and essential business to which 
the system gives rise.” 

The mover suggested the following methods for improvement of the present 
system of working* (1) that import Trade Controllers be appointed in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Karachi, Cochin and Madras, with authority equivalent to that now 
exercised by tbe Chief Controller in Simla ; (2) that each Import Trade Controller 
be given a quota with which he would be allowed to sanction licences without 
reference to a central authority and (3) that a local representative of the Steel 
Controller should work in collaboration with the Import Trade Controller in order 
that licences could be issued for goods which were at present under the Steel 
Controller’s jurisdiction* 

Post- War Ebgonstruotion 

The Association urged the “Government of India to give early and careful 
consideration to post-war reconstruction problema and to formulate long term 
trade and Industrial policies to he placed before tbe Po8t-War Eeconetruction 
Committee.” The Association pointed out that special consideration should be given 
to the proposals made for the control of international trade in the report of the 
London Chamber of Commerce provided that any such proposals were not allowed 
to interfere with the primary task of the Government to prosecute the war. 

Moving the resolution, Sir Tracy Gavin Jones said that he felt that they in 
India- were not taking this war seriously enough. There was too much of the 
“business as usual’ ^ attitude coupled with the belief that as far as India was con- 
cerned things would remain very much as they were before the war* But the 
war was something more than a series of military operations — it was a social, 
economic and moral revolution in western civilisation and its outcome would 
greatly affect India, especially in the general price level after the war, which 
was so vital to India’s export and impart trade and the welfare of the agricultural 
masses. Sir Tracy maintained that the Lease-Lend principle would have to be 
extended indefinitely after the war and that all nations would have to adopt some 
such principle to facilitate international trade and and avoid mass unemployment, 

Mr. Nuttal seconded the resolution. The annual meeting then teminated. 



Indian Debate in Parliament 

House of Commons — London — 10th. September 1942 

Mr, Chnrchiirs Tirade Against Congress 

Mr. Winston Churchill made a statement on the 10th. September 1942 
in the House of Commons about India. Mr. Churchill 
added that the Congress Party did not represent all India. 

It might well be that the recent Congress activities had been aided by 
Japanese fiffch column works on a widely extended scale with special 

attention to strategic points. Mr. Gandhi and his followers would be kept out 
of harm^s way until troubles subsided. Less than 500 people had been killed 
in the vast territory of India since the disturbances started. Large reinforce- 
ments had reached India and the number of soldiers now there was larger 
than at any time in the British connection. 

Mr. Churchill said : “The course of events in India has been improving and 
is on the whole reassuring. The bioad principles of the declaration made by the 
British Government which formed the basis of the mission of the Lord Privy 
Seal, Sir Stafford Ciipps to India, must be taken as representing the settled 
policy of the British Crown and Parliament. These principles stand in their full 
scope and integrity. No one can add to them and no^ one can take anything away. 

The good offices of Sir Stafford Cripps were rejected by the Indian Congress 
Party. This however does not end the matter. The Indian Congress Party 
does not represent all India (cheers). It does not represent the majority of the 
people of India (cheers). It does not even represent the Hindu masses (cheers). 
It is a political organisation built around a party machine and sustained by certain 
manufacturing and financial interests (cheers and laughter). 

“Outside that Party and fundamentally opposed to it are 90 million Muslims 
in British India (here a member interjected “nonsense” and there were cries of 
“order”) who have their rights of self-expression, 50 million depressed classes or 
untouchables as they are called because they are supposed to defile their Hindu 
co-religionists by their presence or by their shadow, and 95 million subjects of the 
Princes of India with whom we are bound by treaty. In all there are 2B5 millions 
in these three large groupings alone out of 390 millions in all-India. This takes 
no account of the large elements among Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in 
British India who deplore the present policy of the Congress Party. It is necessary 
that these main facts should not be overlooked here or abroad because no 
appreciation of the Indian problem or of the relations between India and Britain 
is possible without a recognition of these basic data. 

“The Congress Party has now abandoned the policy in many respects of 
non-violence which Gandhi has so long inculcated in theory and has come into 
the open as a revolutionary movement designed to paralyse communications by 
rail and telegraph and generallv to promote disorder, looting of shops and sporadic 
attacks upon the Indian police, accompanied from time to time by revolting 
atroci ties— the whole having the intention or at any rate the elffect of hampering 
the defence of India against the Japanese invader who stands on the frontiers of 
Assam and also upon the estern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

Allegations oe Fifth Column Aid 

“It may well be that these activities by the Congress Party have been aided 
by Japanese fifth column work on a widely extended scale and with special 
direction to strategic points. It is noteworthy for instance that communications 
of the Indian forces defending Bengal on the Assam frontier have been specially 
attacked. In these circumstances, the Viceroy and the Government of India, 
with the unanimous support of the Viceroy’s Council, the great majority of which 
are Indiana— patriotic and wise men— have felt it necessary to proclaim and 
suppress the central and provincial organs of this association which has become 
committed to hostile and criminal courses. 

Mr. Gandhi and other principal leaders have been interned under conditions 
of the highest comfort and consideration and will be kept out of harm’s way until 
the troubles subside. 

“It is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party has no influence whatever 
with the martial races on whom the defence of India, apart from the British 
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forces, largely depends. Many of these races are divided by unbridgeable reli« 
gious gulfs from the Hindu Congress and would never consent to be ruled by 
them nor shall they ever be airaijist their will so siibjngated” (prolonged cheerp), 
Mr. Churchill resumed : “There is no compulsory service in India but upwards 
of one million Indians have volunteered to serve the cause of the United Nations 
in this world struggle. The bravery of Indian troops has been distinguished in 
many theatres of war aj>d it is satisfactoiy to note that in these last two months 
when the Congress has been measuring its strength against the Government of 
India over 140,000 new volunteeis for tiie army have come forward in loyal alle- 
giance to the FCmg-Emperor thus surpassing all records in oider to defend 
their native land* 

Congress and the Indian Army 

**So far as matters have gone up to the present, they have revealed the impot- 
ence of the Congress Party eiiht^r to seduce or even sway the Indian army, to 
draw from their duty the enonnous body of Indian officials or, still less, stir the 
vast Indian masses* 

‘Tndia is a continent almost as large and^ actually more populous than Europe 
and divided by raciial and above all by religious differences far deeper than any 
that have separated the Kuropeans. The whole administration of the Government 
of B90 millions who live in India is carried on by Indians, there being under 600 
British members of the Indian Civil Service. All public services are working. la 
five provinces including two of the greatest and comprising 110 million people, 
provincial Ministers responsible to their legislatures stand at their posts. In many 
places both in town and country, the population has rallied to the support of the 
civil power. The Congress conspiracy against communications is breaking down. 
Acts of pillage and arson are being repressed and punished with an incredibly small 
loss of life. Less than 500 persons have been killed over this mighty area of terri- 
tory and population and it has only been necessary to move a few btigades of 
British troops here and there in support of the civil power. In most cases, rioters 
have been successfully dealt with by the Indian Police. X am sure the House would 
wish me to pay a tiibute to the loyalty and steadfastness of the brave Indian Police 
as well as the Indian official class generally, whose behaviour has been deserving of 
the highest praise. 

“To sum up, the outstanding fact which has so far emerged from the violent 
action of the Congress Party has been its non-representative character and power- 
lessness to throw into confusion the normal peaceful life of India. It is the 
intention of Government to give all necessary support to the Viceroy an i his 
executive in the firm but tempered measures by which they are protecting the life 
of the Indian communities and leaving the British and Indian armies free to defend 
the soil of India against the Japanese. 

British Troops Reinforced 

‘“I may add that large reinforcements have reached India and that the number 
of white soldiers now in that country, although very small, compared to its size 
and population, are larger than at any time in the British connection. ^ I therefore 
feel entitled to report to the House that the situation in India at this moment 
gives no occasion for undue despondency or alarm"’ 

Following this, the Prime Minister answered many questions. 

Statement in Lords 

The under-Secretary of State, the Duke of Devonshire, made a statement on 
India in the House of Lords on the 10th. September similar to that made by Mr. 
Churchill in the Commons. 

House of Commons — London — lllh. September 1942 

Amery accuses Congress of sabotage 

The Leader of the Ijabour Party and the former War Cabinet Minister, Mr, 
Arthur Oreemoood opened the debate on India in the Commons on the 11th. Sept<*mber 
1942. Pointing out that Parliament would he going into recess at the cou«‘hi8iou of iha 
present sitting, Mr. Cieenwood said that it seemed to him puerile for the Commons 
to let the statement made by Mr. Churchill yesterday stand unchallenged for several 
weeks. 

Amid cheers and cries of “No” Mr. Greenwood said : Mr. ChurchiWs speech 
was couched in language not calculated to ‘.improve Anglo-Indian relations. 

44 
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“That is my view* The majority of the members yesterday expressed an en- 
tirely different view, bat it was at least clear that there was a wide difference of 
opinion on the Indian situation, which T do not wish to stoke up to-day. I can 
not think Mr. Churcliiirs st itomjnt will have a good effect in the United States 
or anything but the most nnfortiiimte effecl in ladii, I would rather ally myself 
with Untouchables than with the Congress, but aUhoiigh this crisis was created by 
the Oongresa, I think it uafortua ito thot the Prirae Minister should have said the 
things he did yesterday. I should have thonght it was an oiement of statesmanship 
ia such circumstances to try to help and not to embitter existing feelings.” 

After recalling the Ijabour Party’s earlier de/laration on India, Mr. Greenwood 
said : The Government cannot weaken in its detotmination to prevent tlie spread of 
disobedience which might enusa a rot in India, imperil the war effort in the 
Middle East apart from disaster wmch might bahili but wo long as a chink of light 
comes through the door, it is a very heavy respon^ibiiiiy for any man to put his 
foot to the door and bang it. We did not need Mr. ChurchiWs kindergarten lecture 
yesterday to understand how complicated is the situation ifi India.” 

“LeAUBUS in LuxEUIOES OONPCTIONS” 

‘'There are nations who do not look kindly on our aPitude towards subject 
peoples,” added Mr. Greenwood* “I led that Am iricauB do not yet understand 
the difference between a Dominion and a Ooluny. Tiicro is alr-o the view that we 
have a somewhat murky past in our relation with the cobuired races. It would 
not be right for us to concede everything that one elemcint of Indian opinion desire 
but in the last two or three weeks, men of diverse viQ\t» have expressed a deep 
desire to find solution and if there is but a single gham of hope a heavy resnonsi- 
hility rests on Britain for its own standing in the world k.^cp tb.at gleam alright. 
It ia impossible to resume discussion with loaders now enjoying luxurious condi- 
tions — I would not call it pripoa — but depiivnl of uunr lilKU'ly. We urge the 
Government to make it clear that free and friendly tlir-ciirsions will be resumed 
on the ahandonmont of civil disobedience. Tfi it dors not men that Indians are 
not called upon to do something. There is a duty on tinj’r leaders to bo somewhat 
more forthcoming in this desperate uitaation. 'rhore must be co-operation on both 
sides. Let ns while there is tlio faintest nbuh>wof an understanding, show 
generosity of mind and spirit and conlinne our efforts.” 

Mr. Scrymgeour‘Wv^Ulerhilril (OonBcrvativc), who will be a member of the 
forthcoming military mission to UiuingU bi;'’, said he listened yesterday to Mr. 
Ohurchtifs short, concrete sta'emont witii urcfit relief. No Government, however 
democratic, could allow one section of its subjects to engage in activities calculated 
to open the door to forcing invasion. The Govonimim!. of India had acted with 
the greatest pallence and oxtremo I'o.bcanince. IIiobo who criticised the Government 
should consider the conscquenccB in Endii if .any Bubstaniial number of people in 
Britain connived at or excused the civil diHobi\Ucn,*c campaign, whose only effect 
could be to the military advantage of the Axis. Tiie forlirnninco of the Government 
of India had been far greater than that exonased by the British or any other 
Government. However foolishly any party may he led it ought to be tolerated but 
the political tactics of the Congress form the greaiost obstiudo to the speedy 
realisation of India’s Home Rule, It is time that actum should be taken." 

“KjsvoEETioNAnv CiiANOB IN Bumsii Tonroy” 

Mr._ (Labour) said he wanted to underline Mr. 

appeal with full recognition of the heavy rcsj>on‘*-ibility resting upon the Government 
at home and the Government in India. “Nobody wlio takes the trouble to read 
the white paper can doubt that the right of the Indian peoples to decide their 
own destiny has now been explicity recognised by the British Government and 
public. 

‘Tf the proposals in the^ white paper were now accepted by the Indian com- 
munities India would have In the postwar world a position of equality with 
ourselves and the rest of the free Dominions with the right of secension and with 
the same complete equality. I most earnestly hope that it is clear to Indian 
opinion and to world opinion as a whole but I strongly doubt whether the world 
really recognises the importance and magnitude of the step which has been taken 
in this matter. I ask Mr. Amery to tell the House exactly what steps the 
Government are taking to make Indian opinion, as far as it can be reached, and 
world opinion, as a whole, understand the size and ma»nitude of the offer in 
the wMte For anybody, who looked back over the developments of British 
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policy in relation to India in the last 30 years it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that there has been altop,ether a revoliii ion nary change. Thirty years ago 
we dominated India in the old-fashioiied imperialist w’ay and desired to continue 
itj but to-day we no longer desire to continue thrift domination. On the contrai'y, 
we offer India complete freedom and I wish most fervently that they could be 
even now persuaded to take ii. It is our duty to make it plain to the world that 
the proposals in the White Paper weie our proposals and that the responsibility 
for refusing them is in India and not here. I believe that even now, difficult as 
the situation is, formal acceptance by the Indian communities of the post-war 
proposals in the White Paper would, in itself, make a great contribution to easing, 
if not to the solution of the immediate difficulties,” 

Mr. Churcbill’s Statement Disconcerting 

Mr. Bidley, continuing, said that the Labour Party had declared that mere 
contemplation of civil disobedience was itself evidence of critical irresponsibility and 
had further dechired, when the arrests bad been niade, that they were timely 
and unavoidably precautions. We would not be fair to the men and women on the 
spot — mainly Iniiians — carrying the great responsibilities for the maintenance of 
law and order, if we did not give "them all support they have_ again to expect 
from us. Leadership in India had not enhanced its prestige in the last few 
months. There might be millions in India, tired of internal bickering and tired 
also of the curious menial 0}>eratioiis of Mr. Gandhi and anxious for a new 
leadership towards freedom and reality. The Piime Minis'er’s stfdcment yesterday 
was disconcerting to many members but, on reflecting, he thought that bluniness 
was better than evasion, lie hoped that tiie Government would make it clear that 
the White Paper proposals sUll stood and could still be discussed and on the 
withdrawal of the civil disobedience movement, negotiations could be reopened. 
It should also be made dear that the possibility cd implementing these proposals 
depended entirely on the success of the United Nations. 

Mr. Gerald Palmer, (Conservative), who was with Sir Glafford Crippain India, 
said that he was speaking to-day on his own responsibility. “1here certainly are 
responsible elemonls among leaders of the Congi’oss ivying to seek an agreement. 
The events of the last few inonih«> are really nothing more than a determined 
attempt by Mr. Gandhi to regain his lo:t power and prestige.” 

Mr. Wilfred Boherts (liberal), said that the first sentence of Mr. ChurchilPs 
statement was the most vital thing in it, namely that the ]>rop08als recently made 
by Sir Stafford still Blood. 'Mo would need much convincing' that Mr. 

Gandhi was a pro«Ja]}ancHC. Mr Gandhi was merely a paid fist and pacifists often 
found themselves in difficulties during a wjir. He tliought it u deilorable necessity 
to imprison leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Gandhi. It was a sad 
failure of statesmanship that 8ueh a situation should have arisen,^ “While we have 
bred in India a belief in Western Democrary, tlic leader of Indian opinion have 
also looked to America and other coiintrioB for iuBjiration. This conflii‘t, therefore, 
affects all United Nations. It has been said that the victory of the United Nations 
is a guarantee of the eventual independence of India. C3annot that guarantee be 
made more practical by freely admitting that we are not alone in this problem 
that the representatives of other countries, who stand to be affected just as seriously 
by the development of this problem, sucli as tie Chinese, the Americans, and the 
Bussians, be brought in ? Before the w^ar wc used to advocate submission of an 
international dispute to a third party judgment. This is an occasion, perhaps, when 
such a policy might bring confidence to the Indians and strenghen our position 
in the whole woiia in solving an admittedly most difficult problem. 

Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes (Conservative), former Governor of Bombay, 
said that conditions although so difficult in Indie were, be felt, slowly and steadily 
improving. “We want to leave the door o] on for necotiationB whenever these axe 
practicable or show the slightest hojic of succcks. W'o ought also to congratulate 
the Government of India on the very courageous way in which they have tackled 
this grave situation. ^ Nothing could have been more deplorable tlian the use of the 
difficulties of the Allies as a weapon to thiow t'ff ail Britii-Ii connection with India. 
There must be no other reply to such a clmllcngo than the action taken by the 
Viceroy. Further negotiations at this moment are im]»osBible until the Congress 
leaders abandon their demand for the withdinwal of the llritish from India, other- 
wise there will be civil w'^ar- The Indiua Government's action in arresting Mr. 
Gandht and other Congress leaders was neither proposed nor initiated by Mr. 
Amery or by the British Government It is unfortunate that some countries 
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among the United Nations sHIl think the Congress represents Indian opinion as 
a whole. Nothing could be farther from the tmth. We wunt negotiations at the 
earliest opportunity on reasonable grounds, but the withdrawal of the British and 
American troops would only lay India open to all hoirois experienced in Burma, 
Malaya and the Philippines and will be a betiayal of our Allhs, especially China, 
whose heroic struggles and suflerings have besn the admiration of civilisation. I’o- 
day India’s troops are largely commanded by Indian officers and recruns are daily 
pouring in and their deeds on the battle-fieid have won the unstinted praise of 
every b >dy who has seen them. To weaken that war effort would be a betrayal of 
India and to delay that self-government we all want.” 

Mr, James Maxfon^ one of the three members constituting the Independent 
Labour Party, complained that the Government had waited until Parliament went 
into recess to make a complete change of policy, suddenly adopting the iron hand, 
swooping on and imprisoning the Congress leaders. He claimed that the Indian 
electorate, when tested on the widest franchise ever available to them, gave the 
Congress an overwhelming majority and that mandate was as good as Mr. 
Churchill^s or the Conservative party here. We could not establish a full working 
constitution in the middle of the war but could give India the essence of its 
constitution working out the details later. 

Sir Stanley Reed, for many years Editor of The Times of India, said that 
the debate was mistimed and calculated to do more harm than good. Mr. Maxton 
had spoken on tl\e spur of the moment on an immensely complicated subject. For 
forty years he bad been an unrepentant supporter of home rule but the Government 
must be one assuring the welfare of India. The Provincial Governments in India 
ceased to function without any consultation with the electorate on the oiders 
of the Congress junta. That was not democracy. *‘As to Mr. Maxton* s 
sinister implications regarding the date on which the Government of India took 
action, the fact was that the action followed the discovery of evidence on secret 
documents which have just been seized. There have been more attacks on Indian 
propel ty and Indian officer than on the British. The Government could not possibly 
wait while the revolutionary movement gathered force. There w’as no question of a 
gleam of light as oue member said. I'he dood is wide open. The moment Indians 
can make up their minds as to the actual condition, an Indian Government can 
be set up”. 

‘‘BEVOLUTmKARY MOVEMENT” 

Sir Stanley Reed said that it was painfully true that large numbers of the 
people here and in America did not realise the magnitude of the offer bir Stafford 
Cripps took to India. It was an offer of complete independence— we hope within 
the Commonwealth, but outside the Commonwealth, if India preferied it. The 
British could not dare to agree to the Congress counter-proposition that the entire 
responsibility should pass to a non-existent Parliament and a non-existent organisa- 
tion undefined and nebulous The Government had to deal with immediate 
facts— an open revolutionary movement led by a man, who said cleaily that the 
moment power was secured he would negotiate with Japan and ask Japan to ba 
kind to the Chinese — kind sfrer five years brutal bloody aggression. ‘’We some- 
times speak of defending Biitish interests in India but for every British interest 
affected in India, one thousand Indian inteiests are affected. For every British 
life endangered, one thousand Indian lives ai’e endangered.” Alter a tribute to the 
calm resolute, courage of the Indian Police tu-day. Sir S Reed concluded ; “There 
are haid days for those of us who have lived and woiked in India and looked 
forward confidently to the full independence of India. We see this movement 
turned back and feel acutely that all we hoped for is in tlie melting pot, but dare 
not close our eyes to the fact that there is a revolutionary movement directed 
against peace and order in India. Those responsible for Government deserve 
sympathetic support and generous appreciation. 

Three Labour members then followed, criticising Mr. ChurchilVs statement. 
Mr, Sorensen said that the statement was pirovocative while Mr. Ammon 
described it as “truculent. Bwashbuckling and damn-j onr-eyes in tone” and Mr. 
8, 0, Davies called it “inesponsible and disastrous.” The Independent Mr. Tom 
Driberg suggested that the only way negotiations could be reopened without too 
much mutual suspicion was by enlisting the advice and co-operation of the 
United Nations and especially of China aud Russia. 

Secretary of State’s Repey 

' The Secretary of State for Indiat Mit Amery, replying to the debate said; *‘I 
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think that we can most of us agree with Ms. AUen^s remark to the effect that this 
exploratory debate which we have just been holding has been worth while. If 
there is one thing, indeed a relatively small matter, which 1 would have deprecated 
is the somewhat heavy weather, which both Mr. Allen and Mr. Greenwood in his 
most thoughtful and helpful speech indulged in, namely their criticisms of the 
Prime Minister’s statement as being in some sense provocative, tmculent, not 
helpful and shocking to millions, as Mr. Shinwell said yesterday. Really let us 
look at that statement and ask ourselves whether there is any justification for it. 

“The statement begun by putting in the very foiefront the basic policy upon 
which the whole of this House is agreed and which has won the approval of the 
whole world — the policy, if I may quote the Piimer Minister, that ‘India’s destiny 
is to be determined at the end of hostilities by Indians themselves^ and he added 
‘truly never in human history has such an offer been made’. Mr, Bidley, in what 
struck me as a most statesmanlike speech, laid emphasis on the desirability 
that that admirable declaration should be made prominent and public as possible. 
For my part, we have endeavoured in America and here and wherever our voices 
have reached to emphasise the character of that statement and at any rate, the 
Prime Minister put it in the forefront of his statement yesterday. What is there 
provocative in it? The Prime Minister followed with certain figures drawn from 
that entirely unprovocative source, the Interim Report of 1941 Census for India, 
to show why the Congress could not claim to command the majority of all India, 

Interrupting, Mr. Davies (Labour) said: “Who has compiled the reports?” 
Census Figures of Congress Strength 

“The Census Authorities can certainly not have compiled the report for a 
provocative purpose and the Prime_ Minister has used these figures as indicating 
all broad elements of community in India. It is perfectly true that, at the 
elections held some six years ago, a considerable number of Muslims voted for the 
Congress. After the experiences of the Congress Government in the folio vving years, 
the whole position of the Muslim community has changed entirely (some cries 
of *No’). I venture to say that the proportion of Muslims .and Dei)res8ed Classes 
who are with the Congress is smaller than the proportion of Hindus who are 
with the Mahasabha and dther parties which are not in support of the Congress 
or who deplore the course it adopts at present. Those figures gave a broad and 
true picture which may undoubtedly have come as a shock and surprise to 
many people not only in this country but in the United States and which were 
well worth quoting in order to refute the claim, so persistently put forward, 
that the Congress is India and what the Congress Party now demands is giving 
to India what she demands. The whole problem is that India contains many 
elements, among which the Congress has not even a clear majority and which are 
not agreed as to what India demands. What else was there in the statement ? 
Was the Prime Minister’s statement of what took place in the actual disturbances 
exaggerated ? I could draw a much more lurid picture. Sir Stanley Reed^ very 
rightly from his experience, said something on what a breakdown of law and order 
in India could mean and what it has been meaning in the last month in India. 
There is no exaggeration in the Prime Minister’s statement about that. Was it 
provocative to pay a tribute to the Executive Government of India or to the civil 
service or to that admirable body of brave men — the Indian Police (cheers) or to 
the valour of Indian troops and their loyalty ? 

“I am glad that after some of the speeches, an honourable member, just back 
from the Middle East, has paid a tribute to the valour of thpbc troops. I am glad 
to see amongst us as representative of India at the War Gahmet, a diMtiiiguisbed 
Prince who in his time, served in a regiment — the Kajputana Kifles—whieh have an 
unequalled record for gallantly in this war. \Mjat ehe is thcie lo cntuisc ? 1 am. 
told: ‘It is not the words themselves; it is the tone that is swashbukling 
or truculent or provocative.’ Weil, feally does the House expect the Piime Munster 
at a moment when India — and not India alone but our whole position in the Middle 
East, our loyal ally, China and the whole of the Allied cause—has been saved from 
grave peril by the successful and fiim attitude ot the Government of India, to 
exchange those ringing confident notes which have so often sustaiiud this House of 
Commons in dark hours— exchange them for a muffled apology in a minor key ? I 
venture to say that even Mr. Shinwell if he had been through what his Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India have been through these last few weeks 
and emerged successfully, might have allowed some degree of tempered satisfaciion 
to penetrate the querulous gloom that usually hangs over his speeches (laughter). 
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War Cabinet and Premier’s Statement 
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Mr. Victiia of his attack and since he is now 

necessarily and 1 am an u Imbsiauce of the Piime Minister’s statement, 

.tfrr o'. L „„ .pp»,«i i. 

every member ot . the War cannot prejudge the tone (laughter). I was con- 

. tnf na n Al tone with which the Piime Minister so often sustains this 

Hote'in the BomewCt i« which the honourable member so often 

Hfi aiiBweied the satne challenge-’ , i. j »» 

Shinwell : “It was not approved and you know it was not approved* 

Att’ACk on Gandhi 

Mr Amervi ‘"The Prime Minister has answered that .himself. Let ns now 
tnrn ^ the Mal^^storm in the world to-day to the danger through which India is 
nassinS and through which the whole cause of human freedom is passing. I suggest 
?rthe^Souse thTt^we must judge of the action of the Congress and of the action 
Af OoXiment of India in the light of that situation and primarily in the light 
nf that I ma^ have to say something in a moment about political motives under- 
lain 2 the actions of tlie Congress. But putting that question entirely on one side 
^Jnd iud-inf simply by the issue of our emstence in this war. let us ask what was 
the duty of the Government of 


Mr. 
Mr. 

yesterday. 

Mr. 


AC 5 C in this vv»i, av/u »*,. 

was confronted by the situation which 

■.-•r £.-^.0:.. CYj J 


the (jrovernmeni or mum wucu iu — - ----- 

Hid confront it during the summer months of this year. Very soon after Sir Sfu^ord 
Crintis left India, it became clear that under Mr. Gandhi s inspiration, the_ 
arefftafsieS swinging towards a policy of direct defiance aimed at paralysing the 
fxistiiTg Government of India. We have had an experience of some of the move- 
m^nts tefore b It Mr. Ghudhi made it clear that this w^a^s going to be sqmethirig 
mOT^sSl’t^i any of bis previous movements. ‘This,’ Mr. Gandhi said m 
fnW ‘wUl be the bitterest struggle of my life.’ He spoke of it as a struggle to be 
made as short and swift as possible. He was reported by his Secretary, Mr. Desaj, 

S Tune i saving ‘My attitude has undergone a change. I cannot afford to wait. 

- T musfeven ai obvious iisks ask the people to resist slavery’. And again in tins 
Ldsive struggle Mr. Gandhi declared that for national independence they might 
to fae^toAbB bullets and slic-lls. Does this look like a purely non-violent 
dement ? Indeed when on July 10, the Congress Working Oommittee issued the 
.,r, inn- the neople of India to resist ordinary requiBition-~compeuRated 
resolm on u^ ^ Gandhi added, ns to the method of 

Stance ,‘No^doubt the non-violent way is the best, but where that does not <mme 
fXS’-it does not always come naturally to most (.eoplc- violent way is both 
neSrv aiU honourable and inaction here is rank. cowardice and unmanly In- 
ereSg ^tormation was coming in all the time as to the strength of the 

movement.’^^^^^^ (Independent Labour), •interjecliiig, -Was that said by Mr. 

^“"‘^Mr^’’ Amery.nt was written by Mr. Gandhi in his journal, ^e resolution 
hv the WoTting Committee of the Congress on July 10 won d have been ample 
wHfitation for interning the members of the Congress. Party, in the course of 
Julv among x^ue"S evidence not suitable for .pnhlication the Government of 
MadAs erme across instructions which were being issued by the Provincial Com- 
vfftTla In Aat Province. I need not read Jbe whole of these instructions. They 
wee Government officers to resign thoir jobs and arrange labour strikes, picketing of 
Sons Stowing of trains by pulling chains, trayelhug without tickets, cutting tele- 
tiiiiihnnp -wires 'Ihcv say that xai s ebotild not be moved and that 
fheS\houldtto oertainly has not be.en followed sinceJ 

“ Mr? Patu’es (Labour) asked, “Was the CongreBs responsible for issuing these 

instructions?” . , . ■ m, 

Mr Amery : “The Piovincial Committee of the Madias province. There was 

tuiite eno^b evidence (joufioniing the Government of India to make action h^y 
■ ra early We. Th« .GoveHiniept oi India, Bfeowe4.remftrkaW6 palieffce 
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all through July. It took no action as long as there was a possibility of the All- 
Iiidia Congress Committee not endorsing the sinister designs of the Working 
Committee, influenced by Mr, G-andhL On August 8, the AU-lndia Working 
Committee, by an overwhelming majority, endorsed these designs and thereupon 
the Government of India, upon its own initiative without reference to this country 
and by the unanimous decision of that body, consisting of 11 Indians and one 
European, took the only action which a self-respecting Government could take in 
that situation and there is no ground for the suggestion that this action was 
deliberately postponed until the House of Commons went into recetm.” It was 
entirely determined by the action of the All-India Congress Committee and the 
Government of India,” 

Mr. Maxton, interjecting: “Did Mr. Kmevy have no previous warning that 
this action was in contemplation and did it come as a surprise to him as it came 
to me 

Mr, Amery : “I did not say that. Naturally the Government of India and 
His Majest'y Government are in communication on the general situation, but 
in a matter, directly affecting the primary responsibility of the government of India 
for peace and order within its broad confines, the Government of India take 
immediate action without waiting or asking the permission of the Government of 
this country, I would add to the tribute which the Prime Minister paid — (at this 
moment Mr. Maxton rose again and for some time Mr. Amery refused to give way, 
but finally did so). 

“A REVERSAI. OP THE PREVIOUS POLICV” 

Mr. Maxton : “I went to press Mr. Amery on this point. It is a most extra- 
ordinary state of affairs that the Indinn Government on their own, without 
consultation with the Home Government, should lake an action which is not 
merely a local demonstration, but a reversal of the previous policy.”^ 

Mr. Amery : “The Government of India knew quite well that in maintaining 
the peace of India, it could reckon confidently on the support of His Majesty's 
Government in a matter which required instant action to prevent the policy of 
sabotage decided upon being carried out. The Government of India rightly did its 
duty by acting immediately. That dispenses with the suggestion that the action of 
the Government of India was carefully tuned for a time when the House of Commons 
would not be sitting. 

Quoting the Labour Party resolution, “That the action taken was a timely 
and unavoidable precaution”, Mr. Amery said, “It might be put more simply ia 
the language of Mr. Jinnah that “The Government instead of waiting to be hit, 
hit first,' By doing so, I venture to say, it preserved India from a grave disaster,” 

Mr. Amery emphasised this sentence by repeating it. ‘T was delighted with 
Mr. ChurchilVs statement which set the problem out for all the world to see 
exactly what it consisted of. I hope that the Congress will play some part in the 
future shaping of India’s destiny but, if that is to be the case, a change of heart 
must take place amongst the leaders of the Congress thems^Tves.” 

The proposals made by Sir Stajfford Cnpps were rejected mainly and indeed 
almost solely because of the uncompromising desire of the Congress leaders for 
unlimited power. !t was in fact the real obstacle. Even then it was not possible 
to get the leaders of the different parties to meet one another. “We must be ready 
to welcome any signs of genuine change of heart. Meanwhile, in the last few days, 
we. have welcomed the safe arrival of the Indian representatives of the War 
Cabinet and the Pacific Council (Cheers). All members extend to them the very 
best wishes for the part they will undoubtedly play in helping to organise victory 
which alone will secure India’s future freedom.” 

“Carefully Planned Attack” 

Continuing, Mr. Amery said, ‘‘The rapid reaction to the news of the arrest 
was undoubtedly a series of noisy hooligan demonstrations of a very widespread 
character. These were very rapidly disposed of. What was very much naore serious 
was the concentration of effort on sabotage in certain diiections and in certain 
parts of India — concentration of attacks on the whole system of communications, 
postal and telegraph services and railway communications by their interiuption and 
destruction of stations and rollingstock and attacks upon aerodromes. Attention 
was specially paid to the destruction of signalling and control instruments and 
damage to bridges and roads, indicating a carefully planned scheme of attack not 
only upon the daily life but indeed on the safety of India. It mainly concentrated 
on the vital strategic area lying between Eastern India now exposed to Japanese 
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attack and the main body of India as well as the area which would most prejudice 
the carrying of coal from the mines to the munition factories of India.” 

Violence in Bihar 

Mr. Cove (Labour) interje<‘ted : “If the charge was so vital why have you 
simply l 0 ( k*‘d them np iii a concentration camp ?” 

“Mr. Amery : “The charges are that this attack was specifically planned and 
in accordance with general directives given by the Congress and in^ accordance with 
the directives of a particular provincial committee. Something like 300 railway 
stations were attacked and at least 24 cases of derailment were reported. The 
disturbance was particularly violent in Bihar, a vitally strategic area. In that 
province something like 65 police stations were attacked and 40 destroyed. At 
another place in the Central Provinces, a magistrate and police officer were, done 
to death after refusing the offer of their lives if they resigned from Government 
and joined the Congress party. 

“Inspired by Congress Leaders” 

At another place, two officers were burnt alive in kerosene, while another 
officer suffered a similar fate elsewhere. “It is perfectly clear that we were con- 
fronted with a movement that was something a good deal more than ordinary 
student and hooligan rioting. We were confronted with something very serious 
and if the organisation of that movement had been allowed to develop for several 
weeks while a smokescreen of discussion as to whether the British would leave 
India was going on, the result might have been disastrous. This action alone would 
have provoked a situation which would have paralysed the Indian war effort. It 
would have made it impossible to defend India or relieve China by the 
leoccupation of Burma and it^ is impossible to resist the conclusion that this 
movement was in its main outline deliberately organised and intended by those 
who unfortunately succeed in establishing control over the Congress movement. 
All the evidence that is coming to us makes it clear that this whole campaign of 
disorder and revolt is the outcome of the application by local leaders of the general 
guidance which the Congress leaders inspired. 

Whipping 

There are one or two questions raised by Mr. Sorensen, He raised the question 
of whipping. The cane is a light rattan cane half an inch in diameter and 
employed in this country for crimes of brutal violence and I gave him a full 
answer yesterday or the day before. He also raised the question of prison riots 
at Dacca and Bhagalpur. In each case there was a prison mutiny, no doubt 
stimulated by the atmosphere outside. Dacca was entirely within the authority 
of the Bengal Ministry, while the prison at Bhagalpur was entirely confined to 
habitual convicts not concerned with the position except in so far as the generally 
disturbed state might have caused these effects. Broadly speaking, we can say 
with the Prime Minister that we have emerged from a situation of grave danger 
and one on which we can look with a reasonable mark of confidence. At the same 
time the disturbances are by no means wholly over and we should be well not to 
suggest that we are out of the wood yet. 

I should like to turn to the political issues that underlie this problem. We 
are in this matter confronted by fundamental divergences of policy and outlook. 
The whole policy of the Congress might have grown up naturally over years. The 
policy of the inner body which dominates the Congress is based on the assumption 
that the Congress is entitled to step into the shoes of the British Government and 
take over the control of the whole of India. 

This is the fundamental assumption on which all their policy is based. The 
policy of His Blajesty’s Government as set forth first of all in August 1940 and 
again far more frankly and clearly by Sir Stafford Cripps on his mission to India 
is that they intend with the minimum delay after the war to extend to India the 
same freedom as enjoyed by the great dominions or for that matter enjoyed by 
ourselves, the same freedom to control her own destiny among the nations of the 
Commonwealth and the world on the basis of a constitution arrived at by agree- 
ment and co-operation between the different elements within India. On no other 
basis is constitutional settlement possible. 

I should like to turn to the political issues that underlie this problem. We 
are in this matter confronted by fundamental divergences of policy and outlook. 
The whole policy of the Congress might have grown up naturally over years. The 
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policy of the inner body which dominates the Congress is based on the assumption 
that the Congress is entitled to step into the shoes of the British Government and 
take over the control of the whole of India, 

This is the fundamental assumption on which all their policy is based. The 
policy of His Majesty’s Government as set forth first of all in August 1940 and 
again far more frankly and clearly by Sir Stafford Oripps on his mission- to India 
is that they intend with the minimum delay after the war to extend to India the 
same freedom as enjoyed by the great Dominions or for that matter enjoyed by 
ourselves, the same freedom to control her own destiny among the nations of the 
Commonwealth and the world on the basis of a constitution arrived at by agreement 
and co-operation between the different elements within India. On no other basis is 
constitutional settlement possible.’ 

It is not possible in any other federation whether the United States, the 
British Dominions or other countries, for a composite structure to exist which 
embraces many divergencies — and no-where are fundamental divergences greater 
than in India— unless the constitution effects in substantial measure a wide agree- 
meut based on discussiou and compromise between elements ^ that have got to live 
together within a single political framework. That condition inevitably led to 
another. It was an inevitable consequence of the conclusion that India’s future 
could only be settled by Indians by agreement among themselves. But you cannot 
do anything to-day which would prejudge that issue which would throw the control 
of the future into the hands of dozen or so irresponsible people. On purely military 
considerations, there is an immensely powerful case, while the war is on, for 
retaining the ultimate control of Indian policy in the hands of His Majesty’s 
Government, For there is the fact that the defence of India, Ceylon, the Middle 
East and Burma are all inseparably connected and every Department in the Govern- 
ment of India depends upon that. But quite apart from that consideration there is 
the constitutional consideration, that you cannot, in complete absence of agreement, 
hand over unqualified and unlimited power to any particular group of individuals. 
(Cheers.) 

The Government were prepared to deal through Sir Stafford Cripps who as 
was said by Mr Palmer, interpreted the policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
the utmost patience and ability but also in the very widest and most generous 
spirit. All this was subject to that one consideration, that the measure of power 
we give now to the Government of Indian political leaders must be subject in the last 
resource to ultimate control by this Parliament. We know how very real is the 
power enjoyed by the Indian members of the Viceroy’s Executive. Sir Firoz Khan 
Noon, in a speech the other day, drew attention to the fact that, for the eleven 
months when he had been a member of the Viceroy’s Council, he did not know of 
one case where the Viceroy had not given way to the wishes of the Executive 
Council. The demand which the Congress put forward at the last moment meant 
that the Viceroy’s ultimate power should be abolished and that the whole power 
given to a self-constituted group of individuals. Such a course would at once have 
precipitated chaos and confusion in India and would not have been accepted by His 
Majesty’s Government and would not have been accepted by India as a whole. 

Cbipps Mission 

In this connection, I should like to take the opportunity of dealing with 
rumour which has had widespread currency in this country and I believe even more 
in the United States that Sir Stafford Cripps, in the course bf his mission, could 
have gone beyond the definite instructions of the Cabinet in this matter — because 
they were not only instructions, they were an inherent part of our policy — and 
having so, he was suddenly called back and prevented from making a settlement by 
most immediate instructions from the War Cabinet or the Prime Minister. I 
venture to give a categorical denial to each and every form of rumour which was 
put forward. Sir Stafford Oripps safely carried out his mission, interpreting in the 
most generous sense the instructions he was given and in no respect departing from 
the essentials of that policy. 

Mr. Davies (Labour) interjecting ; “Can we at long last get the inner history 
to which Mr. Amery is referring ? What was then responsible for the unexpected 
and totally unlooked for colapee in these instructions about July 8 (?) and can we 
get the true tale ?” 

Sir Stafford Cripps : “Perhaps d may answer. The change which occurred 
took place on the intervention of Mr. Gandhi. The Congress Working Committee 
45 
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had passed a resolution aeceptins: the proposals* Mr. Gandhi intervened and sub- 
sea aeatly the resolution was reversed.” , « . o t • 

Mr. Davies: “Was that resoliuion passed by the Congress on April 2 which 

was not divulged until April 10?” i. ..i, t -ct • 

Sir Stafford Cripps : ‘ The Honourable Member was not there. T was. He is 
askina; me what happened. I am not suggesting that the first resolution was 
published or bound the Congress or anything else. It cons^^antly happens m the 
course of negotiations you get a resolution and after further consideration, it is 
reversed and there is a narrow majoritv one way or the other. 

Mr. Davies: “The leader of the Congress, Maiihina Azud and^ landit JNenru, 
stated in public on April 10 when that resolution was made Public, the position 
about the resolution, but nothing has been known until now that Mr. Gandhi 
intervened and in some way or other that altered the resolution. Extraoi’diiiary 11 
Me, Ameey’s Version of 'I'he Breakdown 


Mr Ainery : “Sir Stafford Cnpps has thrown light from his direct knowledge 
on the history of this matter. I think it will be clear, whatever the inner history, 
that from the fact that the Congress put up a demaiu whi *h was fnndarnentally 
inconsistent with the whole principle of the efforts made by Hm Mijesty’s Govern- 
ment namely a demand without qualification or lim tation that the whole Govern- 
ment’ of India should be put into their hands, that is really the reason wliy the 
mission broke down. Having broken down, there was not only grave disappomt- 
ment among the members of the Congress Working Committee but among 
all thougVitful people in India and it lies with Mr. Gandhi and the 

Congress Party for the line they have taken. In these circumstances, Mr. 

Gandhi and the Congress majority that then went with him determined upon the 
policy of mass disobedience. In circumstances of difficulty, the people naturally 
revert to the technique with which they have been most familiar and in Mr. GandhBs 
case, it was the technique of mass disobedience, only to be used on this occasion 
by Mr. Gandhi's infiaence for a deliberate trial of strength. I have heard it said 
that all constructive proposals with regard to this Indian problem in recent years 
have come from here and action on the part of Mr. Gandhi in this particular 
connection has been wrecking and deliberately coercive. They were encouraged 

by the mildness of the Government of India in the face of much provocation and 

thought that, within a week or so of the campaign, the Government of India would 
give way. It did not ! That was the real decision and that was the response to 
Sir Stafford Cripps 1” 

Mr, Amery then quoted extracts from Mr. Gandhi's writings in the Rarijan 
regarding the coming into existence of a provisional Government. 

“At one moment he says that the British rule must come to an end at once, 
that the army must be disbanded, and India left to anarchy and that the first 
step probably would be to start negotiations with Ja])an against whom India felt 
no ill-will at all. When it was suggested that was not good propaganda in this 
country or in the United States, Mr. Gandhi cheerfully turned it round and said 
that the object was not anarchy but an ordered stable provisional Government and 
the maximum of assistance to the Allied cause. Well really, I think, we can be 
quite clear on this issue — that these resolutions mean nothing in themselves and 
that any conversations that Mr. Gandhi might have wanted to indulge in if the 
resolutions were sanctioned by the All-India Working Committee wei'e^ merely 
meant to gain time for the pefection of the organisation to sabotage the indepen- 
dence and freedom of India. 

“I think I can very well sum up that situation by quoting the words of a 
member, Sir Firoz Khan Noon^ to whom I referred just now, when he said : “This 
lawlessness will soon subside and the Congress policy of force fail. Thank God 
and the police and the army for that. Thereafter we have only a second alternative 
left to us for winning our freedom— compromise and unity.’ That is the only 
alternative by which India can have freedom and will win her feedom. As to the 
immediate future, we have to deal with the position as it stands. I entirely 
agree with those who say that a problem like the political problem in India cannot 
be settled merely by staying out and enforcing law and order. 

“But there are also moments — not the least in the middle of a struggle for exis- 
tence and not the least when there is no beginning of a sign of the really powerful 
organisations coming together — at a moment like that, theca can be no alternative 
for the time to enforcing ordinary law and order and good government. Negotiation 
is, always desirable. At the same time, there can be no bigger mistake— and 
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everyone recognises that in international afiairs— than negotiations when there is 
not the slightest chance of success or negotiations with those who are not in a 
position to deliver the goods. As I said in answer to a question earlier to-day, 
His Majesty’s Government welcome every effort made by statesmen of goodwill in 
India to bring the different elements together. But goodwill on the part of 
statesmen who cannot control their organisations, though desirable in itself, is not 
sufficient. You have got to bring the men together or rather they have got to come 
together and show at any rate sufficient willingness to come together to enable 
something to be done. My Right Honourable Lord Privy Seal went out in the 
faith and hope that there was a possibility of the men coming together. 1 am sorry 
to say that, while he travelled many thousands of miles to meet them, the different 
parties in India were not prepared to cross a street to meet each other or discuss 
among themselves or with him a further settlement of the Indian constitution/’ 

Mr. Shinwell : “That is not a true statement of the position.” 

Mr. Amery z Therefore we have got to wait so far at any rate as Congress 
leaders are concerned for a change of front. Meanwhile, we naturally welcomo 
every proposal which, within the broad general framework oJE our considered policy, 
18 possible. As I pointed out, it was not a bargaining policy which he took with 
him. It is a considered policy which is the only policy — and I am talking of broad 
of details — under which the final solution and a pemanent solution 
of the Indian problem can be achieved. AVithin the broad framework wo are only 
too glad to welcome any practical proposals that are brought forward with any 
reasonable hope of agreement among the main parties in India itself. 

Meanwhile the Government of India to-day is in the hands of an executive 
consisting of members, who are not only men of high ability and just as good 
Indian nationalists as the leaders of the great organised parties but who also by 
experience are as receptive as any body of men you could get together in India to- 
j T the courage they have shown in this dimcult situation that 

we and the Indians must look in the main for immediate control of India’s pro- 
blems and for her /ionduct of war. Meanwhile, there is nothing in the world to 
prevent men of goodwill in India coming together and hastening on the future, 

fouiid Oil the iiature of the future eoimtifution 
methods by which it was going to be arrived at. All that is aud has 
^ pertectly open and whatever is done in that line will certainly 
meet with the wholeheaited approval of His Majesty’s Government. ^ 

“Situation in India Immensely Complicated” 

optimiani. 'I'he sUnstion in India is immensRlv 
*“'2 eU'meiits in it wliicli, in some respects, are more 
difficult than those in Lnrope, Ireland or Palestine. On the other hand, there are 
dements of unity. Ihere is not only unity o£ administration, of law, of tniile that 
Bntaiii had creijted duniiij: the last i;00 years— a system of unity of which have 
evM-y reason to be proud It and the long peace which India Im/eninyod and the 
interloekiPK of interests tlirongl.out India from end to end still bind^ tlie Imlin.I. 
not only the Conj-ress Party, but Moslems and Piinces, who must not null l,.^ 
virtue of treaty obligntion but by tht'ir geogiaphical uoKitimi rih »\7 i ^ .2^ 

Hia to ICl -C Ifint’Cla loHlK^ 

India to take her place as a fieely associaiing member of the woruh-rftil 
Bbip of imtions which we call the Biitish CommoiuwaUh^a 

believe, is destined to play an even cieaier narfc in fniura v/iL»»a ^ whif h, I 
It is the policy to^ whli/ we are eo/mitted' t. this llousr To whSelf , ^ 
Minister committed himself in the opening and vital sentence* of hia ^ urue 

teiday, a policy which all patiiot.c ip.hans tq3y b, hie h, With 
tratum of uniiy, I think it is not beyond reasoi to I m,,! iL ,,..7 ‘ 
tutional form or other, at some time or other and 1 hone^at If noV <*DuHli- 

Indians may be able to agree on the constit’ntinti uot too dintnnt time, 

attain political freedom but dcveloT) to tlie full fh« 

India and the greatest giftl of hlrVeoi^/ { ChelTs lesoumB of 

House of Commons— London— 8ih. October 1942 

Amery Repeats old charges 

“I SefiSS'.",'. 'if, 

\ihe hist mam clause of the Bill tn xiPi! i r • ^ « 

issue Of our policy in India. At the 


*‘The 
the whole 
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other clauses added to it for the sake of* convenience which can -more conveniently 
be discussed in committee later. But the House may wish me just to indicate what 
the purpose of those other clauses is. 

*‘The second section deals with emergency courts which Provincial Govern- 
ments have been empowered to set up in the event of invasion or imminent 
invasion in order to deal with looting, sabotage or other fifth column activity. The 
sentences of these emergency courts will be subject to review by a judge of the 
High Court. In the case of death sentences, petitions on grounds of mercy will, 
as hitherto, continue to go to the Viceroy and what the clause does is to suspend 
the right exercised in cases in the ordinary courts and which will still continue to 
be exercised to petition the Privy Council for leave for special appeal against a 
sentence. 

‘‘These petitions are in practice never granted and it is very undesirable for 
simply postponing a decision* That kind of postponement is obviously most 
undesirable in the case of an emergency situation and the clause deals with that 
point. Clause three covers the omission arising from the fact that the Central 
Legislature under the Act of 1935 has not yet come into operation.” 

“In that Act, both the Central and Provincial Legislatures were empowered to 
declare that holding of office under the Crown did not necessarily invalidate a mem- 
ber's seat. That is in effect in the case of Provincial legislatures, and in the case 
of the Central Legislature it has not come into effect and the provisions of the 
older statute still apply, debarring the holding of such offices of profit. 

“Under war conditions, it is found that this directly embarrasses the war effort 
by making it impossible for, say, reserve officers to take up their commissions or 
army recruiting officers to function and the clause disposes of that. Section four 
is a purely defining clause giving more careful defiinition to provisions which protect 
peasants in provinces like Punjab or aboriginal tribes in provinces like the Central 
Provinces from alienating their land to moneylenders and to prevent these provi- 
sions being in fact nullified by fictitious transactions. 

“Clause five arises from the fact that there is at the moment the Burma Gov- 
ernment functioning on the soil of India engaged in the reorganisation of the 
Burma Army and there are also certain number of cases pending before the Burma 
Court which it is desirable to have settled. The clause provides for these duties of 
the Burma Government to be exercised on the Indian soil and for these special 
cases already before courts to be concluded before Indian courts. 

Pledge of Freedom 

“I now turn to the main clause of the Bill which raises directly the whole 
issue of the present political deadlock in India. The origin, its provisions and 
necessity for its continuance are indeed only intelligible in the light of the funda- 
mental difference between the Congress Party on the one hand and the rest of India 
and His Majesty's Government on the other, as to the method by which India's 
freedom is to be attainted. It is, I repeat, a- diflfeience — divergence as to the 
methods to be pursued and not as to the aim in view. Indian nationalism's desire 
to see India’s destiny directed by Indian hands, free of external control, is not 
confined to any one party in India. It is shared by all, To that aim, we, in this 
country, have solemnly pledged ourselves before India and before the world. In the 
name of His Majesty's Government, the aim is one which enlists our spontaneous 
and wholehearted sympathy. It does so for the sufficient reason that its fulfilment 
represents the natural and rightful crown and consummation of our past achieve- 
ment in India. We should be the last people in the world to belittle or apologise 
for that achievement (cheers). I say with confidence that never in human history 
has external influence contributed to the welfare and happiness of so vast a volume 
of humanity. 

“Not Qditting India Under Anyone's Orders” 

“We have never regarded our contribution to India as a claim to permanent 
domination. On the contrary, our highest claims in our eyes and in those of history 
will be to have given India a sound foundation on which she can build by herself 
and for herself a stable and prosperous future^ The policy to which we are com- 
mitted is not one of reluctant retreat but of willing advance, not one of enforced 
abdication but free and proper partnership in freedom. We are not quitting India 
under anyone's orders (cheers), it is we, who wish India to go forward with our 
goodwill to build her future under her own leadership.” 

Mr. Silverman^ interjecting : Is that the Prime Minister's viev^r ? 

Mr. continuing said ; '^To go forward not to fly apsrtj. to build, npf to 
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break up. It is to that end that our policy has been consistenly directed. Our 
conviction is that India can only be truly free, truly secure against external aggres- 
sion and truly prosperous, if she is at peace within her own borders and she can 
only enjoy that peace under a constitution which gives due regard to the profound 
differences of religion and culture, in history and tradition and local history and 
sentiments which make up the complex life of that vast country— I would rather 
say vast continent. 

Muslims, Princes and Depressed OxjASSes 

**You cannot dispose of the great Moslem community of 95 millions — (Cheers), 
with its passionate sense of duty, its distinctiveness in spiritually alien world and 
with its memories of past domination as a mere numerical minority. You cannot 
dispose of the Princes of India, rulers of nearly half of India and over nearly a 
quarter of her population bound to the Crown by mutual loyalty based on treaties 
faithfully observed on both sides, as negligible excrescences of British India. 

“You cannot ignore 30 millions of Depressed Glasses outside the pale of the 
Hindu caste, not to speak of other lesser but still important elements. No simple 
arithmetical formula of unitary constitutions can ever reconcile the natural claims 
of these various elements to be free to express each its own character and defend 
its own particular ways and interests. Only a constitution based on balance and 
compromise can harmonise these claims. Such a constitution this House attempted 
to devise for India in the Act of 1935. We have since come to the conclusion that 
no constitution imposed from without, can meet the case. It is for those who have 
to live under the constitution to find a compromise ^ and concession which will 
enable it to work. It is for those who frame the constitution to secure goodwill, 
without which it can never succeed. It is on that principle that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment based the broad declaration of policy which Sir Stafford took to India to 
discuss with Indian political leaders. The declaration offered India complete and 
unqualified freedom, the very freedom enjoyed by the Dominions or for that matter 
by ourselves— the same control over her destinies within the partnership of the 
British Commonwealth or without the partnership, if she preferred to forgo this 
partnership, at the earliest possible moment after the war, under a constitution 
arrived at through agreement and subject to a treaty relating to our honourable 
obligations. 

Limitations on Interim Govt. Due to War 

‘'What more could have been offered ? That offer stands. What more can we 
offer to-day ? What better plan has any-one suggested ? In the meantime, we 
have invited the Indian political leaders to share- responsibility during the war to 
the fullest extent compatible with the existing constitution. That is to say, subject 
to the ultimate responsibility through the Viceroy to Parliament here. These were 
and are two inter-connected and inseparable parts of the same policy. The limitation 
on any interim Government to the framework of the existing constitution was in 
any case a necessity so long as the final responsibility for waging war rested with 
His Majesty’s Government- For it is upon the whole machinery of the Government 
and not merely upon the Oommander-in -Chiefs Department that India’s war effort 
depends. But there is more to it than that. Unqualified abdication of all that 
responsibility before an agreed constitution has been arrived at, would have meant 
the abandonment, to a wholly irresponsible body, of power to decide whether there 
would have been an agreed constitution. It would have meant for the minorities a 
sacrifice of guarantees for their future rights to have an effective say in deciding the 
form of government under which they were to live and work. 

Congress “Wrecked” Cripps Negotiations 

“For their representatives to enter the interim Government on such a footing 
was, as Mr. Jinnah shrewdly remarked, to invite the fly to walk into the spider’s 
parlour. But it is not Sir 8. Cripps’ rejection of the demand for unqualified and 
unlimited power that wrecked a settlement, for if he had accepted the demand, its 
acceptance would equally have wrecked a settlement, for it would have immediately 
been repudiated by Moslem India. It was the demand and not his rejection of it 
that wrecked the negotiations. To understand why the Congress Party executive 
under Mr. QandhVs influence — 

Mr, Maxton (I. L. P, ) : May I interrupt ? The Minister said not only ‘wreck 
negotiations* but that they ‘meant to wreck them’. Will the Minister tell me how 
he asserts f” 
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Gandhiji— A Bevolutionaey 

Mr. Amery, continuing, said: ‘T was just preparing to give my reasons to 
form that conclusion. To understand why the Congress Party, under Mr. GandJii's 
influence, was determined to wreck any settlement, however generous to India, I 
must ask the House to go back for the moment to the whole course of the Congress 
policy in recent years. Originally a constitutional party, with the programme 
of evolution towards complete self-government, the Congress has in the last 
generation and, especially since it came under Mr. GandhVs autocratic influence, 
became a party of revolution. That Mr. Gandhi has always conceived that levo- 
lutiou as non-violent does not alter its essential character. His consistent aim 
and that of his followers has been, not progressive transformation of British rule 
in India to Indian rule, but its direct supersession at some given moment by the 
Congress as a result of some upheaval, to which the existing Government of India 
and the Parliament here, should surrender^ To that end the organisation of the 
Congress has been steadily strengthened and evermore rigidly centralised. There 
is no more interesting or more dangerous modern political symptom than that 
of a revolutionary leader, who by his direct personal appeal to masses, is not only 
able to control an immensely powerful political organisation, but can make 
impossible all resistance to his arbitary wishes on the part of his associates. The 
appeal may be to the German passion for brute force, or it may be to the Hindu 
mysticism and reverence for an ascetic, but the same type of dictatorship emerges. 
In the case of India, it has been steadily used to build up power for an eventual 
trial of strength, while rejecting all compromise, either with the British Government 
or other elements in India. When the Congress High Command allowed the 
Congress Ministers to take office in the Provinces where its organisation secured 
majorities, it did so avowedly to wreck the constitution at its chosen moment 
and meanwhile to increase its hold on the whole machinery of the provincial 
administration.*’ 

Congress Etjlb ik Provinces 

Mr. 8, 0. Davies (Lab.), interrupting, said: ‘‘On that very important point, 
did India itself or this Government at any time criticise the administration and the 
Congress Ministers in the Provinces at the time they were there in existance? 
Is it not a fact that by representatives of this Government they were complimented 
over and over again. 1 can quote for that. Is it not a fact also that it was not 
uniil'the Congress Ministries had been compelled to give up their woik that 
criticism staited by this Goveinment?” 

Mr. Arnery said : *T am not concerned to criticise the Congress Government’s 
administranon, but the policy the Congress High Command, which at the end 
of 1939, oidered out its Ministries and sropried the good woik they aeie doing and 
compelled tlie Provincial Governors to take over that direct control under Section 
93, of the India Act tor whose contimiance provision is made in the present Act. 
It did so under the mistaken impression that the Government would be seriously 
embarrassed. What it overlooked was the general antagonism which it created 
by Its autocratic methods, above all among the Moslem community. 
For the Moshms, the Congress rule, and even more perhaps, the manner of its 
termination wan a levelation of what they might expect from Congress rule in the 
Centre. It made Mr. Jinnah for the first time the undoubted leader of the Moslem 
masses. At the 1937 elections, the Moslem League was only one of a number of 
Moslem parties. Since Januaiy, 1938, the League or the coalition supported by it, 
have won 46 out of 56 by-elections in the Moslem constituencies, while the Congress 
has only won three. 

“But so far from realising the strength of resistance which it had created for 
itself, the Congress Executive only became more firmly set in its claims .that 
it was entitled to regard itself as the one and only Itgitimate moiitli-piece of 
Indian nationalism and the natural heir to the existing Government of India. 

Why Congress Eejected Ceipps Proposals 

“The proposals brought to India by Bir Stafford Cripps placed the Working 
Committee in a real quandary. Some of its membeie leahstd the difiiculty in 
rejecting so general an offer. But the majority swayed by Mr. Qandht must 
have seen in the acceptance, not only the abandonment of non-violence in the 
face of what they thought might well be a coming Axis victory, but ever worse, the 
abandonment of the whole Congress claim to settle the destiny of India So they 
decided on rejection and put up the demand tor intimediate and unqualified power 
wbioh they knew could not be granted. What I want to make 
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clear to the House is that the movement to counteract the effect of the rejection 
upon public opinion in India and abroad and to rally the Congress on to the 
tional plane as the champions of India against British tyranny and repression, that 
this rebellion, to use Mr. Gandhi’s own words, that criminal plan to paralyse 
ordinary life in India and sabotage India’s capacity for defence, was deliberately 
resolved upon in order to defeat the generous policy put forward by His Majesty s 
Government. 'Hie various series of resolutions, whether baaed on the asaumiition of 
negotiations with Japan or professing to advocate maximum help to the Allied 
cause, were a mere smokescreen to cover a pre-determined pilicy.” _ 

Mr. Haden Qitest (Laboui), intervening said : “This is a very vital question. 

The Speaker : “It would be more convenient if the Minister could make his 
statement.” t.. 

Mr. Haden Guest repeated ‘This is a vital question” and asked, '‘On what 
evidence the minister was making the charges. On what did he base his statement 
on the Congress policy and did he propose to publish documents in support of 
that statement, because they were certainly unknown to the House.” 

Mr. Amery : ‘T was only expressing conclusions I have arrived at after such 
study as I have been able to give to the situation, both now and in recent years 
and the impression I have arrived at. I will justify to such extent as the limits 
of the present debate allow. I venture to suggest that the House will allow me to 
continue. 1 am endeavouring to present my reasoned conclusions and I hope to be 
able to be allowed to develop them.” 

Mr. Silmj'man (Labour) ; “This is a very important part of his speech. Did 
the Lord Privy Seal^ when he came back from India, share the view Mr. Amery 
is now expressing, that in putting forward this demand the Indian National 
Congress intended to wreck the negotiations, and if he did share that view, what 
did he mean by saying that the negotiations had been extremely useful and had 
cleared the air and paved the way for further understanding ?” 

As other members showed a disposition to ask questions too at this point, Sir 
Stanley Heed (Conservative) rose and said ; “There are many of us who are anxious 
to hear the Secretary of State.” But the remainder of his statement was drowned 
in interruption, 

Arrest of Leaders Justified 

Mr. A7nery continued : “In answer to that question Sir Stafford Cripps 
expressed his view very clearly by his intervention during the last debate. What 
I want to say is that it is idle to suggest that anything could possibly result from 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi after the passing of the AH-India Congress Com- 
mittee's resolution except more complete organisation of plans for dislocating 
communications and making the rebellion effective. The Government of India, 
unless it wished to shirk the first duty of any Government, had no option except 
to take action. Prompt and firm action might well have saved India and, indeed, 
the Allied cause from grave disaster. (Cheers). I need not repeat to-day the 
account I gave in the last debate of the actual course of the outbreak which 
followed. Enough to say that the firmness of Government, loyally supported by 
the civil services, police and, whenever it became necessary, the Army, has broken 
the back of the movement, which even if it was prevented from perfecting its 
preparations, was still very formidable—a movement which for a while seriously 
interrupted communications in what is strategically the most vital area in India 
and caused widespread destruction of property and deplorable loss of life. It would 
be rash to say that we are yet out of the wood. Sporadic disturbances are still 
reported daily. The forces of law and order will, for months to come, have to be 
unceasingly vigilant and will need all the support that the Government of India 
and this House can give them. (Cheers.) 

_ “But those forces have at any rate won the first, and we can only hope, a 
decisive round. For all this tragic business the responsibility, and the whole 
responsibility, must rest with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress leaders. The precise 
extent to which on any one occasion or at any particular place other elements 
ranging from mere hooliganism to more sinister revolutionary and fifth column 
activities may have co-operated may perhaps never be determined. Nor will it 
ever be easy to trace all the channels by which the general directive for revolu- 
tionary action and in particular systematic and obviously planned dislocations of 
communications were distributed, whether in actual printed instructions such as 
those of the Andhra Provincial Committee, which I quoted in the last debate 
or in shorter leaflets or conveyed verbally by subordinate Congress leaders or hv 
students who played so large a part in this business, I do not know. In any case 
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you canuoi preach tho overthrow of Government, you cannot avow you are in open 
rebellion, declare your willingness to risk the anarchy that may follow an appeal to 
the masses to resist slavery and then disclaim responsibility for the consequences* 

“It is significant that the Congress is essentially a Hindu organisation, though 
by no means only a Hindu organisation. And mo:e particularly in view of Mr. 
Gandhi’s infiaence over uneducated Hindu masses, the Muslim population in the 
towns and villages, as well as Muslim students at the universities, have kept reso- 
lutely aloof from the disturbances and have given help and support to the autho- 
ri.ies. On this issue, they received a straightforward load from Mr. Jinnah who 
has left no doubt as to his opinion of the Congress attack, professedly aimed 
against British rule, as being in fact a direct attack on the rest of India and upon 
Muslim India in particular. 

“Large elements of the Hindu population have also made clear repudiation of 
the outbreak and in many cases co-operated loyally with the authorities* 

No “Appeasement” of Congress 

“Bo much for the past. The House will naturally wish to know what is the 
policv of His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India in relation to 
the present position and immediate future* As far as the Congress is concerned its 
leaders by tWr own actions have put themselves out of court. There can be no 
question of the Government of India entering upon negotiations or allowing others 
to do so, so long as th6re is any danger of the recrudescence of the trouble for 
which they have been responsible or until they have had made it clear to the 
authorities that they have abandoned the whole policy of securing control of India by 
illegal and revolutionary methods and are prepared to come to an agreed settlement with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen. There is no hope of improving the situation or 
easing the present deadlock by attempting an appeasement of the Congress in its 
present mood and outlook. To do so would only create even greater difficulties 
with the Muslims and the other parties. Above all, it would be regarded as a 
direct betrayal by the Army, police and the civil services who have played so 
steadfast a part in these troubles and upon whom the whole safety of India and 
fate of the Allied cause so largely depends (cheers). 

No Complete Transfer of Power 

“The question is whether any immediate interim solution can be found apart 
from Congress. The door remains open, and it has been repeatedly made clear, 
for the favourable consideration of any proposals agreed to by the leaders of 
the other main parties within the framework of our declaration, in other words, 
subject to the retention of the ultimate responsibility of the Viceroy and Parlia- 
ment pending the framing of an agreed constitution. 

“That, as I have already explained, is inevitable not only because of our 
responsibility for seeing the war to a successful conclusion but also because it is 
the only guarantee to those concerned that the constitutional future will not be 
prejudged to their detriment. 

Prospects op agreement 

“What prospect is there to such an agreement be prejudged to their detriment. 
There is — and we should welcome the fact — much wider recognition of the need 
for an agreement. I fear it would be premature to sug^jest that so far that 
recognition has involved any great readiness to compromise in order to secure it. 
The Muslim League is prepared to enter a National Government provided always 
that the rights of the Muslims to an entirely separate^ national existence, is 
guaranteed beforehand. The Mahasabha — the leading Hindu party outside the 
Congress—are equally prepared, but only on the basis of an United India in which 
the Hindus will dominate in virtue of their numerical preponderance. In those 
conditions, agreement on the desirability of a National Government brings us no 
nearer to a solution. One obvious method of getting nearer an agreement is a 
serious discussion of the actual problem of finding a constitution under which the 
interests of the different elements can be reconciled. That line of progress need 
not wait for the setting up of any formal constitutional convention. It has been 
opened ever since we announced it two years ago, that India should be free to 
frame her own constitution. It is open to-day. Is it too much to hope that, 
failing an agreement upon any immediate solution, Indian statesmen and students 
of affairs might still come together with mutual goodwill to deal with that 
P|: 9 blem ? 5'or, it is only in the light of the future constitutional settlement 
that'anj real pirogresa can be made towards the solutiem of the present de^^olpok' 
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■which, it cannot be said too often, is a deadlock not between the Indians 
British Government but indeed a deadlock only Indians can solve. ^Ihe goodwill 
and the good offices of the Viceroy are always available and has bem continuous- 
ly available. In situations like these, as in international relations outside intervention 
can only help when there is readiness to respond. 

War effort Versus People’s Support 

“Meanwhile, let us consider where we stand. The Government of India is 
to-day in the hands of an executive of whose fifteen members apart from the 
Viceroy, eleven are Indians. Indian members do not include representatives of 
the two opposed major political organisations. But in every other respect they are 
as representative of India's diverse elements and as able a body of admin isU’atois 
as can be found in India (cheers) They are men who, put India first, who are 
there to seive their country and help to win the war. It is the collective opinion 
of these Indian members, together with their tried and experienced European 
colleagues that decides the normal course of the Government of India and the 
ultimate responsibility of His Majesty’s Government here. The Council has dealt 
firmly and effectively with the recent revolutionary outbreak. In closest co-opera- 
tion with the Commander-in-Chief, its War Resources Committee, it is conceimed 
with mobilising Indian resources behind the Allied war effort. What is there so 
amiss until the political deadlock within India shows some signs of clearing, in 
continuing to rely upon the instrument of Government which has already proved 
and is proving itself ? 

“Behind that Government and in loyal support of it stands India’s whole 
present war effort, I would bid the House and the outside world to reflect what that 
war effort means to-day and may mean to-morrow to the whole Allied cause, the 
fortune of war in the Middle East and to the China. That Army, every man of 
which is a volunteer is gowing at the rate of some 70,000 recruits month. It is 
backed by the splendid help which the Indian Princes have given in the shape of 
their own State forces as well as by over li)0,000 recruits from State subjects who 
have joined the Indian Army In that Army there are no communal or party 
divisions. Let us be very careful lest by attempting to appease the unappeasable 
opponents of any agreed constitutional progress, provoke a grave communal conflict, 
that we break that Army in pieces. Let those whose interests are no less than 
ours in the success of India’s war effort beware of the illusion that the Allied 
cause can be helped by substituting for India’s trained and equipped forces, a 
somewhat hypothetical enthusiasm of unorganised untrained and unequipped 
millions or the far more probable alternative of chaos and paralysis in the place 
of ordered effort. 

“Social Services” in the Provinces 

“From the Central Government, let me turn to the Government of India’s 
great provinces, where Governments also making their great contribution to the war 
effort but primarily concerned with the wide field of social services. Five of these 
provinces with a population of some 110 million, Ministerial Government responsible 
to elected legislatures, has continued unbroken. In the remaining six, of those 
with effective Congress majorities, Ministerial Government was deliberately 
suspended by the Congress High Command three years ago. 

“As a result Section 93 of the Government of India providing for resumption 
of direct control by the Governor in the event of a breakdown of parliamentary 
government, has been enforced ever since. The Bill now before the House provides 
for its further continuance, subject to annual confirmation by Parliament, for a 
period not exceeding twelve months after the end of the war period. This does 
not, of course, prevent a resumption of Ministerial Government at any time if a 
Ministry can be found which is in a position to secure sufficient parliamentary 
support and is ready to support the war effort. Such a resumption has in fact 
taken place in Orissa and more recently, after a short interval of suspension, 
in Assam. That door is always open. 

Adviser Regimes Praised 

“There is one point in connection with the continuance of direct government 
on which I wish to reassure the House. One of the main objects of the extension 
of provincial autonomy under 1935 Act was to secure popular support for a more 
rapid progress ' in the development of social services. That expectation was ^ 
undoubtedly fulfilled. In all provinces there was great activity, both legislative 
and administrative, and this has continued increasingly in spite of war conditions 
46 
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in those provinces which have remained continuously under ministerial control. 
But the House will be glad to know there has been no standing still, no more 
‘care and maintenance’ policy in the provinces where Congress Government have 
been succeeded by direct control, A few broad figures will illustrate my point. 
Expenditure on education, medical services and ^ public health, agriculture and 
industry in budget estimates for 1942-1943 has risen above those for 1936-1937 by 
seventeen per cent in Madras, forty-six per cent in Bombay, forty-one per cent 
in the United Provinces, twenty- two per cent in Bihar, twelve per cent in Central 
Provinces and twenty-one per cent in the North-Western Frontier Province. 

‘Un almost all these cases, the greater part of this increase has been during 
the period of direct Government.^ In Madras, forty-two acts covering such matters, 
as industrial conciliation, inspection of factories, and control of money-lending were 
passed in 1940 and 1941, while there has been a great increase of expenditure on 
educational, agricultural and veterinary services and research on electrical development. 
In Bombay, nearly 92 million has been allotted in the last three years to the 
special development fund, mainly for rural purpose, while special attention has 
been devoted to demonstration farms, village water-supply and government schemes 
fox dealing with epidemics. 

“Let us Hold on to our Course” 

“That is a picture of India 1 have to give the House. It is a picture dark and 
ontrfused in parts but over most of tbe^ canvas shaping itself not unhopeful ly. 
The problem of India is full of difficulties. They are theie to be overcome and 
they will be overcome. We have only to hold on to the coure we have set ourselves 
with steadfast patience and persistence, with goodwill towards India’s national 
wspirations, with faith in our Indian fellow citizens and above all with faith in 
ourselves. We have carried out the great work in India in former years. Why 
whould we hold ourselves incapable or unworthy of bringing that work to its true 
conclusion ? What need is there in India or anywhere in the wide-world to be 
ashamed of our past or fear our future ?” 

The Debate 

The debate which followed Mr. Amery's st|\tement, was opened by the Conser- 
vative Flight Lieutenant Henry Eaikes* “If civil disobedience were called off, I 
am certain Government would w’elcome the co-operation of any Congressmen who 
were out to stand against aggression, but, I fear, those men would be a minority 
of the Congress Party. Apart from the Muslim League, there are many Indians 
in all classes of society who are standing up against sabotage of the present Con- 
gress movement — Indians who are dying day after day for the India they believed 
in and for the India we mean them to have.” 


I. L. P. Amendment 

James Maxton^ one of the three members who constitute the Independent 
Labour Party, moved an amendment that the House decline to give second reading 
to the Biu^ which deals only with provincial and secondary asyieets of the Indian 
pxohlem without attempting to solve the main difficulties of the Central Government 
which are the cause of the deadlock in the provinces.” 

Mr. Maxton said he had made a mistake in the the previous debate when he 
accused Mr. Amery of ojipofiing the Indian Act of 1935. Mr. Araery had eonsistenly 
supported that Act and resisted the small noisy rebel party.” “I understand Gov- 
ernment a essential policy stands, but Mr. Amery, in his statement, seemed to me to 
ri?u T ® intentions more distinct, clear and precise than ever before. 

The Indians were promised complete independence even to breaking with Dominion 
association, if they so desired. It would have been a good thing to have inserted 
Mr. Amery 8 statement in this Bill. Up to the present there is no statutory autho- 
rity to say that India IS going to have complete independence. We have only the 
1 j the various Ministers. Conseivative members seem to want to give India a 
settled constitution but our own constitution had grown up in a most haphazard 
manner. We could not get the Indian people to fight if they did not want to, any 
more than we could get the Malayas or the Burmese to fight. All we could do is 
to ^say to the people of India : ‘Here is your freedom.’' 

“Appoint Mr. Gandhi as Viceroy” 

Independent L^ourite Mr. Campbell Stephen, seconding Mr. Maxton ?s amend- 
me Indian isitimtlon as gloomy. He was apprehensive because Gov- 
erafafat appeared to be trusting the Muishmis as agaiast the overwhelming msaiori4^ 
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of the people in India. The Government should call a conference of all parties 
forthwith and let the Congress leaders out of jail at once. Government should 
appoint Mr. Q-andhi as Viceroy, Mr. Stephen declared. 

“iNDEPENDEISrCB WoULD MeAN ISOIiATION” 

The former War Minister, Mr. Oliver Stanley, said all parties in India de- 
manded independence but only on their own terms and those terms were mutually 
inconsistent. Was it not a fact that Mr. Qa?idhi would not even speak to Mr. 
Jiftnah and Mr. Jinnah would not be in the same room as Mr Gandhi, while neither 
would meet the leader of the Depressed Glasses, Doctor Ambedkar. “Indian leaders 
did not refuse the Giipps Offer because we did not give them enough, but because 
we were not prepared to give them something at the expexise of someone else. If 
the British cleared out of India, the communal differences would become at least 
temporarily more acute. We cannot condemn the millions in India to an intermi- 
nable civil war.” 

Mr. Stanley said if the British cleared out of India, and Japan conquered that 
country whom would America and Russia blame — not Mr. Gandhi or Pundit Nehru 
but the British Government. Independence for India now could only mean 
isolation for India now. if the Biitish walked out the Japanese would walk in. 
“Sir Stafford Cripps went out to India not to bargain but to give,” Mr. Stanley said 
amid cheers. 

Mr. Stanley said Sir Stafford Cripps had put all the cards on the table and 
we could not pull out of the bag some great concession without reducing that great 
mission to a humbug. However spiritual the intentions of the Congress leaders 
might have been, the results had been disastrously mundane. Mr. Gandhi’s non- 
co-operations had always led to violence. JSo Government could give way to 
muider. That was not the sort of stuff wherewith a new life could be built. Bri- 
tain has made a tremendous advance. Have leaders of Indian opinion made a 
similar advance ? “Dark as the outlook is, I refuse to surrender hope. I believe 
India will produce men more realistic and long-sighted than their present leaders, 
not tied to past disputes. I believe this will come sooner than we expect. Mean- 
while, our offer stands and we must go forward with our primary task of defending 
India.” 

An Indian 'Wab Ooxjnoil Suggested 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said the developments had left the Government 
no choice but to preserve order on which the defence of India rested. It was 
impossible to establish a Government which could only split India into sections. 
Nine-tenths of the existing trouble arose because Indians doubted British sincerity. 
Indian leaders should surely concede to the British the same standard of honour 
they claimed for themselves. He did not believe Mr. Gandhi was a Quisling or in 
touch with the Japanese. But Mr. Gandhi knew all his previous civil disobedience 
campaigns had been accompanied by horrible atrocities. He knew that when he 
launched his latest campaign. Masterly inactivity would not do, however difficult 
negotiations might be ; for then the situation would get worse. Already somewhat 
acid criticism had been voiced in America. He asked if it was possible to esidblish 
a war Council consisting solely of Indians which might also regroup provincial 
territorial units on religious, racial and- linguistic basis. The Viceroy had borne a 
crushing burden and they were all grateful for the great service he had rendered, 
but without disrespect, he felt it was time a new mind should be brought to bear 
on the Indian problem. 

“Conservatives Losing the Empire” 

■Mr. William Cove (Labour) considered that Mr. Amery had done nothing to 
sweeten the existing atmosphere. What the people wanted to know was what 
|tjie Govei'nment were going to do about the existing deadlock. The Conservative 
rarty under M. Churchill were losing the British Empire. The Moslem leader, 
Mr. Jinnah had done nothing to co-operate in the war or secure recruits. It was not 
true, he mfiintained, that the Congress would knuckle down to the Japanese. The 
Government must release Congress leaders, recognise an Indian National Govern- 
ment* and pass authority over to them including control over the army. With 
the grant of independence, the character of the Congress would change. ' 

Sir Ralph Glyn (Con.) complained that nothing had been said thus far 
regarding the magnificent service of the Indian arnuy in the Middle East, the 
expansion of the Indian navy twentyfold and the fact that they were helping to 
protect British food supplies across the Atlantic. India did not consist solely of 
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PnnirreBa tjolitieians. Millions of Indians trusted the British Eaj. He reminded 
ttie ^Oppos^tion that Britain could not dishonour her treaties with the Indian 
Princes. General Wavell bad a tremendous task m India and should be given 
full support. The order to detain Mr. Qandhi was given by Indians — that showed 
courage. The House of Commons should be equally courageous. 

Passivity Should end 

The former War Cabinet Minister, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, said the Labour 
movement supported the Government policy, but felt it was time that a further 
Sractive attempt should be made. It was true we cou d not put forward 
Csh terns or tolerate civil disobedience, but Mr. Churchill’s recent speech 
had been received with consternation in Amenca and I“dia. The 
attitude of passivity could not continue. It would be a blot 
on our signature of the Atlantic Charter if . we left unturned any 
stone which might help this grave, tiagic, deepemngly difficult situation., hi o 
future Biitish (fovernml^nt will ever attempt to .escape fiom the pledges given. 
I do not believe that there will be any attempt to wriggle out of the undertakings 
sincerely given But we must convince Indians of that. Theie aie people in 
India ready for a conference and those who are not ready. We must keep the 

friend^hip^f ^those who^am.) Government to invite leaders of 

Indian thought to come to another conference m London. 

Mr* Attlee’s Eeply To Debate 

Mr Attlee Deputy Prime Minister and Secretary for Dominions, replying in 
the deba'te said : ‘T gladly respond to the note struck by Mr. Greenwood, I want 
to eet a settlement of the Indian question but one must face this problem in a 
Buirit of realism and understanding. It is very easy to get knowledge of only one 
facet of the Indian problem and then to make a speech characterised with great 
emotion great fervour and great sincerity and yet ignore the fact that India— this 
Kohinoor diamond— has a great many facets. I have taken part in inquiries into the 
Indian situation from 19^^ onwards and I do not claim in tne least to know 
India I realise how little I know and how great are the difficulties. In those 
enquiries I have had great affection for India and the friendship of many Indians, 
some of whom are under detention to-day. . a i, a ui <. 

“We do not approach this matter as some abstract problem but a problem of 
how we are to get in this world the best conditions of freedom and life for the 
people with whom we have worked over a great series of yeais and the people 
who to-day in this war are doing a wonderful service to the Allied cause. I doubt 
if it is realised in this country how much India has done— the good fight that 
has been put up by Indians in the Army, in the Navy and in the workshops — 
and I suggest that some people in their enthusiasm for what they think in the 
Indian attitude have done less than justice to the Indian people. It is a false 
assumption to think that all the people of India are sitting down thinking of 
of political problems. There are vast numbers in India devoting themselves to the 
service of the war. 

“Progress” Since Cripps’ visit 


“I am sorry that Mr. Campbell Stephens repeated the Alaiider against the 
people of Burma. It is not true that the people of Burma all yielded to the Japanese. 
The responsible Government of Burma stuck this thing out right through. The 
great majority of the people stuck it out at the risk of their lives and it is wrong 
for anyone to make a statement like that against a brave people and very charming 
people and people who I am quite sure will regain their country and their full 
ireedom. 

*T think that Mr. Camphell Stephens should show a little more restrain and 
sense of proportion than talking about conditions in India being like conditions 
in Norway. He knows that is nonsense. But it may be read by people who will 
not know that it is nonsense. The fact is that in a large number of provinces 
to-day, Indian Governments are functioning, that at any moment Indian 
politicians choose they can have complete control in Provincial Governments and 
thus deal with 95 per cent of all subjects in which the ordinary man is 
interested. They have already to-day 11 members out of 15 in the Viceroy’s 
Council and that is no fixed proportion. That is carried on because you have to 
have people of experience carrying on in war. There is no question of colour in 
piattei:. Ton want the beat man for the position and those who say nothing 
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has been done since Sir Stafford Cripps* visit, forget that immediately afterwards 
there was a big enlargement of the Viceroy’s Council. 

'Tractical Difficulties” 

**I do not quite understand the suggestion by Mr. Graham White of the 
formation of some kind of War Council, but a War Council which was to go in 
for re-dividing the provinces. That does not seem the function of a War Council. 
You have an advisory council on which Indians serve. Any easier way of throwing 
the apple of discoid among the Indian people than that of diving up boundaries 
would be hard to find.” 

Mr. Graham White interjected: ‘T must have expressed myself ill. With 
regard to division of Provinces, that was a matter which I forecast as something 
which might be related to the future constitution of India and for which puipose 
a body of the kind I was endeavouring to suggest to the House might be 
considered the best to undertake the ta&k.” 

Mr. Attlee : *T was tiying to take up constructive suggestions and I must say 
that was the most destructive suggestion I have heaid.” 

^ Mr. Attlee^ continuing said, “Quite apart from the ordinary difficulty of 
dealing with boundaries, Mr. Graham White knows that the difficulties in Ihis 
question is the difference of opinion among Indians as to what should constitute 
India. You have Indians who demand that part of India should be taken away 
from India and made into Pakistan. Then you get those who wish to see India 
kept ^ together. In that suggestion are seen the difficulties that face us in this 
question. While almost everyone in the debate had asked that something be done, 
there had been very few practical suggestions. Ihe essential difficulty of the 
question — and it is no good to conceal it by the use of ambiguous words — is that 
it is no good talking about the people of India and thinking thereby you would 
settle the problem ot Indian unity. 

“They might just as well say let Europe be governed by the people of Europe 
or hand the Balkans to the Balkan people. Or even hand Palestine to the peoples 
of Palestine. Members of the House have probably more political experience than 
any other House and they know perfectly well that it is one of the difficult pro- 
blems of the world when you have two separate communities inhabiting one 
particular tract of territory. Mr. Maxton has told us a lot of historical precedents 
going right back to King John but he has neglected some that lay quite close to 
His hands. He had intense scorn of the idea that it is possible to settle difficulties 
by anything like a constitution but I happen to be Dominions ISecretaiy and I 
have been looking at the history of the Dominion of Canada where there was 
difficulty between two communities which might have led to civil war and this 
was precisely how it was settled by a constitution, 

Pbaise for Muslims 

"There was some remark made the other day about democracy. Democracy 
did not mean dominance of the whole people by one section. It meant you got 
substantial agreement among all people. And the demand of India to-day was 
not just to be governed by Indians. They wanted the democratic government of 
India, Presumably, we could, if we wished, settle the India question by handing 
it over to some Indians or one Indian. Indians admire the British constitution. 
They want a democratic constitution like ouis. But our constitution depends not 
on the form of democracy but because we are used to ^ practising demociacy. The 
fundamental difficulty we have come up against in all this Indian question is 
that you cannot get communities to trust each other. It is no good burking the 
question. It is no good making unpleasant remarks about the leaders of the 
Muslims. It is no good tiying to belittle the great Muslim community. And 
when the people ask what the Muslim people have done, I say that the Muslim 
people have provided a very large part of the fighting forces. When tiouble was 
raised, the Muslim people did not laise trouble in India. 

Minorities and Democracy 

“I have never said that the Congress Paity is not a great party with great 
leaders. I am sure Mr. Maxton would-be the last to suggest that it is only the 
big parties that counted,” 

Mr. Maxton, interrupting, “Only when they are effective and that is very 
seldom.” 

Mr. Attlee : I don’t know whether that is a declaration of confidence or a self- 

denying ordinance, but 1 can assure him there are a number of extremely effecUye 
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minorities who must be considered. There are the Sikhs, Parsees, Princes and 
the population of the Indian States. There are the Muslims and Depressed Classes 
or the Scheduled Class. It is no use suggesting that these people do not count. 
It is equally wrong to suggest tliat there are not great social disparities in India. 
It has been noted in India there is every lange ot civilisation from a Rolls Boyce 
to a bullock cart and that does not make it easy to frame a constitution for the 
Indian people. And therefore it is not a thing which can be settled by the nice 
catch phrase, ‘Give India to the Indian people.' 1 quite agree that lunning through 
all political life in India there is the desire tor self-government. It is a perfectly 
right desire and a d<sire we ought to sympathise with. The trouble is that they 
do not all desire to be governed by the same people and that is so strong that some 
refuse to be governed anyway.’' 

The Labourite Mr. 0, Davies, “It is true everywhere.’” 

Mr. Attlee : *‘No, it is not. Mr. Davies is a good democrat. However much he 
dislikes the Government, he continues to be a good citizen and he does his duty. 
If he hods iiimself in the minoiity, he continues to work the constitution because 
he is a good democrat. 'There are many countries where the minorities refuse to 
have anything to do with the Government. Sometimes they go into rebellion. 

Sometimes they are exterminated. One of the things we are hghting this war for 

is the right of minorities to live.” 

Mr. Maxton : “M.sjorities.” 

Mr. Attlee : Mr. Maxton and I both agree. We must live and let live, although 
we do not agree. This is the point we have got to try to settle. It was suggested 
that Government did something rather dreadful in proposing a soluiion. They have 
been asking over and over again that Indian leaders should come together and 
agfee. it is not a thing that has happened just this year or last year, this obs- 
tacle of trouble between communities. It has been going on ever since the beginning 
of Indian self-government. At every turn I have met it. I met it on ^ the 
Commission, at the Round Table Conference and on the Joint Select Committee. 
It has always been an obstacle that stood in the way. An Indian said, ‘We can- 
not settle this, It is unfair to try and make us settle this. You must produce 

a solution.’ 

Faie Offee 

“We produced a method whereby we hoped this might be resolved. Do not 
let us forget when we hear violent speeclies made that almost anybody whether 
British, Indian or those of any eoiiiitiy wlio looks at these proposals, would say they 
were fair proposals, just piojiosals and sound proposals. Indeed the method in 
which we proposed was one which J remember being suggested to me by one of 
the leaders of the Congress Baity only a few years ago as the best way of dealing 
with the matter. That has been tfuown back on us. We all deeply regret that. 
But we did try to make the very fullest and fairest offer we could, I here were 
things we could not do. What we endeavoined to do in setting up this conven- 
tion was to get a settlement of the communal problem. What we are now asked 
to do is to anticipate that settlement. That in fact is to beg the whole question 
which can only be settled by Indians themselves. I hat is the difficulty. You may 
add this man or that man or anyman or anything eles you like to the Central 
Government of India, as long as it still remains under the pueBent constitution. 
But if you are going to depart from that and turn the Viceroy into a constitutional 
monarch and give all power to an h responsible body, you are at once begging tJ^e 
whole question as to who shall govern, I think it is recognised you cannot go far 
in that direction. So we have said that our offer remains open. Remember ft 
was not rigid. 

Philosophy op Law akd Oeder 

“The particular method suggested was in default of Indians agreeing to their 
own method. Our offer was not only thrown back on us, but thereupon the 
Congress Party departed altogether from methods of democracy and tried the 
method of coercion. It is anti-democratic to act by coercion, whether that 
method be done by non-violence or violence, but experience has shown over and 
oyer again— and nobody knows that better than Gandhi — that in Indian conditions, 
Civil Bisbedience leads to violence. It has happened before. Terrible things 
have happened. Gandjii himself exprese^ed his repentence. I think it is a most 
regrettable thing that at the end of his life he should h-jave again taken action 
jtiat has resulted in the.|iieaih of people.” 

J JhaiU-if|a%||op ajqd- |&l|pj;ha4,4o»^e^i|ty^noiiln.^ 
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piping times of peace, but with the enemy at the gates. In the interests of preven- 
tion of further disturbances and the loss of life, Government were bound to act 
and I think the majoiity of the people in this country and in this House think 
they were right in so acting. They were light to act in the interests of Indian 
statesmen themselves. If you talk to Indians, whatever the views they take, 
and even to extremists, they will all say that the one essential thing in India is 
to have a Government prepared to govern. Indians also have their historic 
memories and they remember the years of anarchy in India and we have only to 
look a little further east to see the years of anarchy in China. I am sure that 
members will agree that in conditions of anarchy and violence it is the poorest 
people who suffer most. Above all, therefore, we must have law and order. It is 
a most distasteful task. It is a task we have had to undertake and which respon- 
sible Indian statesmen have had to undertake.’' 

Mr. Maxton i “Was not violence subsequent to the imprisonments ^ ^ 

Mr. Attlee : ‘Violence was planned and orders were issued^ for Civil Dis- 
obedience. Anyone who knows histoiy, knows that whenever a Civil Disobedience 
is started, it always leads to violence. 

Mr. Silverman (Laboui) said that may be true but that is not the question 
which Mr, Maxton asked and which Mr. Attlee has not answered. The question 
Mr. Maxton asked was whether actual acts of violence were not subsequent to 
imprisonments.” 

Mr. Attlee : “T answered him that orders have been issued for Civil Dis- 
obedience ; that Civil Disobedience had always led to violence and that, therefore, 
it is the right of Government to act at once in older to stop violence. I was saying 
that this is no less in the inteiests of the Indian Government itself. There could 
not be worse thing, particulaily for Hindus — the majority that has always depended 
on numbers and brain power rather than fif-hting forces — to have a precedent set 
of a Government which yielded to violence by the minority. 

“Again, I tell Mr. Maxton with his own historical memories, which he knows 
perfectly well, to remember instances in which Goveinments set up by revolver and 
bomb have found it difficult ever to get lid of revolver and bomb and in a great 
sub-continent like India, with a people very close to the soil, it is a very dangerous 
thing to let noting start, and whatever the colour of the Government may be, the 
Government is bound to take action — and still more when it is not only a matter 
of civil security at home but when there is the enemy at the gate. One must look 
at this, as I know wiser heads in India, including members of the Congress Party, 
have looked at it in its larger aspects. 

Eesponsibiiities to the Allies 

*T have talked with them and I know perfectly well that they realise if the 
Fascist States conquered the world there would be precious little chance for Indian 
self-government. We have our responsibility to the Indian people to prevent them 
falling under Japan. We have responsibility to our Allies— our Allies who have 

E ut up such a wonderful fight in China. It is through India we shall be able to 
elp China. To allow India to fall out would be to betary the people who have 
been fighting in China and not only them but the people of Russia as well. 

“It would be^ a good stroke of business for the Axis Powers if Japan and 
Germany could join hands. India is the bulwark to the south of Kussia and there- 
fore we have that responsibility in the interests of all Allied nations and to the 
people of India to stand firm. The only people who can defend India at the 
present moment are the people of the Allied nations and the people of India 
themselves. You cannot break up an organisation in the middle and throw it over 
to somebody else, 

A Beeezb 

“Therefore, there are these issues and 1 am asked what can you do now. I 
say that if you suggest that you can enter into negotiations with people who are 
running a campaign of this sort you are betraying the future of Indian democracy. 
We stand firmly by the whole of our offer. 1 am sorry that it has been questioned 
and I know one inspiration came from a little pamphlet.” 

At this point there was a commotion among membeis under the press gallery 
and Mr. Cove began pushing his way along the bench of members, Mr, Cove 
said, “It is an offensive remaik that 1 had it from a little pamphlet.” 

Mr. Attlee : “1 will certainly withdraw the remaik. I had certainly seen a 
pamphlet.” 

Mr. Cove ; “I will certainly withdraw my remark,” 
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Door Not Closed 

Mr. AUke : “This is the first time it has been suggested that the offer made 
by this Government was not a genuine offer. It is unfortunate that anybody should 
suggest this offer is not perfectly genuine and sincere. It was^ accented as being 
BO at the time by the people of this country, by the people of the United Stated 
the Dominions and India and it stands to*day. Mr. Amery has said the door is 
still open. We are willing to talk with anybody. But the suggestion sometimes is 
made that you can run round with new offers. I think everybody realizes that if 
you have got to the utmost as we did and make the very fullest proposals we can 
make, no one can suggest that you should run round with offers. 

“I suggest, therefore, that it cannot be said that Government has stood pat. 
There is no closing of the door. We are prepared to go in at any time into the 
fullest question of this Indian problem on the principles of our suggested proposals 
which, everybody I believe agrees, were generous, wise and just proposals. I hope 
that Indian statesmen will think again, will look not just for some immediate 
question of service, but will look at the long trend of Indian history and see what 
great role India has played in the battle for democracy. I have always hoped that 
India, drawing her experience from here, will set a lead in Asia for democracy. 
Democratic forms are useless without the democratic spirit. Unless you can get 
tolerance in life and, a let-live principle amongst all commnnites you can not get 
the successful working of democracy. Looking at the world devastated by hate, 
intolerance and dominance, I had hoped that one section of the Indian people and 
leaders should have seen that is the way of death and not the way of life. I ask 
them to think again in order that they may join in our effort to defeat tyranny 
and thereby hasten the time when the Indian peoples may themselves decide on 
their own free Government for the future.** 
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House of Lords— London — 20lh. October 

Devonshire Heiterates Cripps offer 

J U Under-Secretary of State for India, the Duke of Devonshire, opened the 
debate on the situation in India in the House of i.ords on the 20th. October 19*2 
He be^n by giviiifi; an outline of the India Burma (Temporary and Mibcellaneousi 
Bill. He then went on to make a statement on the “unhappy” condition of affaire 
xn India which made the introduction of the Bill necessary. ^ 

The Duke of Devonshire proceeded : We last debated’ this subiect some six- 
montiis ago sbortiy after the return of Sir Stafford Cripps. The position then wae 

Bustained and continuous efforts, to endow India 
with full, Self-Government, had broken down and struck upon the sandbanks of 
the Congress Partys unwillingness to come to any compromise with the Indian 
parties or with the Government. xuaian 

The obstacle to an agreement being reached was the absolute nature of the 
Congress Party s claims that the Indian government should be the sole mouthniece 
of Indian nationalism and itself the only representative of Indian opinion ThSt i! 
very far from being the case. The Congress Party is the largest polS Party in 
ignore ''*'**^ elements in India which it is quite impossib^Ie to 

h I handed over to the Congress the Government of India without having 

ba anced and harmonised the claims of these various elemente, in aggregate greatlf 
outnumbering the Congress Party, and still more vastly exceeding that*^Partv 

nVi'rbu°:hat‘‘'’“ ^ooldha've and ooi^d have led'Jj 

But even that solution seems to be ruled out by the mutnallv ineomn.KM. 

second largest Hindu Party after the ^CongmL and 
of the Muslim League. Hence the deadlock for which the British Government 
le most unreasonably being blamed. Since the breakdown, which the Oon^reM 
Party dHiberate y brought about, the Government of India had been con 

«*orm'daMe conspiracy designed to paralyse the Government of India * * ^ 

u J'*® chosen to call this a non-violent campaign but phrases do not 

al^ter the facte and the campaign could in fact scarcely have had a less non-violpni- 
character. Sixty Government servanie, the vast majority of them Indtens " 
lost their lives and some 6^ have been wounded. 1 should like to pay a tribute 
to the steadfast courage and resolution With which the vast majoi^y of ^ the Indten 
police and civil servants have faced this time of trial. * ^ Indian 

I don’t want to indicate that the Government of India le out of ti»a wood 
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yet. The position in some parts of India is still serious and it is a sinister and 
significant fact that disorders, which have been principally directed against 
communications such as railways, buses and telegraphs, have been most serious 
in those parts of India where any interruption of communications would have 
been most paralysing in the event of a Japanese invasion. 

No Dibect Evidence of Enemy Influence 

There is no direct evidence, none whatever, that any enemy influences have 
been at work in India. But there is evidence, strong evidence, that the Congress 
Party has so directed its campaign as to do maximum damage to India’s war 
eflbrt and render India vulnerable in the most dangerous quarter. The position is 
still serious and sporadic outrages still occur daily. But there are clear indica- 
tions that the vast majority of the people of India are heartily tired of the 
Congress Party’s campaign and very many of Congress Party’s ^ own supporters 
are themselves weary of it. I do not think it* is an exaggeration to say that 
the Government of India’s troubles were not diminished by political agitation and 
exhoitation from outside India. The Government here ana the Government of 
India have for some months been subjected to persistent barracking to make some 
spectacular move. I want your lordships to think the effect not only on India, 
but Russia, the United States the Dominions and here of the never ending rain 
or hail of speeches and articles demanding that we shall do something never 
specified, but do it forthwith. The effect on the Congress Party is undoubtedly 
very bad. 

There is evidence that the so-called non-violent campaign, which has in fact 
proved to be a campaign of violence, punctuated by occasional incidents of 
abominable atrocity, is on the wane. But while we are Ixdng pressed from the left, 
right and centre to make some further spectacular move, it is hardly reasonable 
to hope that this campaign will be called off. 

The infinitesimally small minority of the Indian people carrying on this 
campaign are showing signs of weaiiness but it is hardly reasonable to hope that 
they will finally lose heart, while they continue to receive as much encourage- 
ment as they are receiving from here. tSo long as articles ap{>etir and speeches 
are made, whether by pi elates or politicians, putting the blame for the present 
deadlock in India upon the Government and urging tliat the next move lies with 
them, so long will the organisers of disorder believe that they liave only a few 
more telegraph wires to cut, railway signals to interrupt, only few moi*e bus or 
tram depots to attack to enforce a largescale retreat upon Government and impose 
their will upon the peoples of India. 

I should deplore and fight any restrictions on free expression of opinion, 
whether by Pressmen, politicians or prelates. 

The Archbishop of York (interrupting), ‘‘The noble Lord looks at me on 
each occasion. May I ask him to be plainer and say what he means by prelates ? 
The only time I have spoken has been in support of Government on this matter”. 
Scope Of India’s War Effott 

The Duke of Devonshire continued : I intended to cast no reflection, whatever, 
on the prelates. I was only looking to see that tlie predates were there. 1 think 
it is reasonable to ask that the Press and the prelates should exercise due respon- 
sibility for what they say. I have been nettled by expressions of opinion in what 
is. for want of better description, I may describe, as the Leftist I’ress expressions 
of such opinions as that we cannot undertake offensive oi>eratioim 

against the Japanese in Burma with ‘*a hostile India” behind us. Whoever 
expressed that opinion was grossly wrong. India is not hostile to our cause. 
India has made, and is making a really magnificent and constantly growing con- 
tribution to the Empire’s war effort. Indian soldiers in this wai have fought as 
well as any soldiers in the world’s history (Loud cheers) and they have fought out 
of loyalty to the King Emperor — that is their governing motive. 

The Times, a few days ago, published a leading artiide in which it was stated 
that as a matter fact, India’s war effort could be wuliijdicd ten times if the 
political difficulties could be removed. 'Lhe article indicated that the difliculties 
were the difficulties which it lay within the power of Government to remove. 

“This statement of fact’* is demonstrably ludicrously false. It cannot seriously be 
maintained that the Government of India could raise, train and equip sevea 
hundred thousand lecruits monthly and maintain in tlie fiGd an army of ten 
ipijlions aud supply 200 per cent personnel to the Mercantile Marine. 

47 



of expansion* 

to make, it would be a j!;reat 
some unwise step than iiiciuvAse it. 
The Lord Privv went to 
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Thfl litnitina: factor in the expansion of India’s war effort is not the lack of 
willing recrnUs ^or workers, bat equipment and officers and technicians to tram 
a ?£J Thpsp are limitati imoosed, not by political considerations but pur 

ban it seiioiisly be maintained that a political 
retflemenT Ce^ver" tiJ? India’s war effort is capable 

settlement, iiow.^et^^^^ capable of diminution. Concessions such as we are asked 

deiil ofisier to liiilve or cj^aarier Indias wai effort by 
Wnat IB it that is proposed we should do next ? 
India wdth the full and comprehensive offer of 
SpU-Gnvernment for India. He made a .^reat and sustained effort to get the offer 
fceepted hT overstayed his ovWm-d time-table by a long time, but it was not 
accepted, not because it was nut suffioieiitly compreheiisive. 

Next Htep imust Comb feom India 

We offered India all that we had to offer but we were not prepared to offer 
ones Now it is sn„g!'Ht.ed that ne should do something more and 
MmtNn Lme way, 'some further advance should be initiated from here. I believe 
tlf’next ?nive must come from In.lia When that fact is lealised the next move 
mav come but until it is realised, the doadlosk will continue. belf-Government 
maybe bWed or seized ; you may endow a country wuh self-g^ 
torn ; but von most certainly cannot impose them. In the House of Commons, 
tlw Secretafy of State for India said a few days ago that our policy in pdia was 
not one of relnetant retreat but willing advance : not one of enloiced abdication, 
but freelv proffered partnership in freedom. That is a fact. 

Self-Gnverament for India was the ultimate goal of Brihsh statesmanship 
loner before there was any conscious demand tor it from India : long before 
there was such a thing as the Congress party. ‘T most emphatically affirm that 
for US to preside over this transition from the nftli European century in some 
oarts in slow sta^^es up to the twentieth and be the guide of people in that 
condition is if conducted with humanity and sympathy, with wisdom and political 
courage not only a human duty and great national honour, but what was called 
the other day, one of the most glorious tasks ever confided to my country ” These 
words were spoken by a Lord in this House of Lords in 1908. In the years which 
have intervened, greater progress has been made than in the same number of 

vears at any time, in any country. It is true that India has not yet achieved 

full ’ self-government, but she has made great strides towards it and 
the fact she has not yet attainod it, is not due to our faiure 

to proffer the prize but to the fanure of some, not all, Indian hands to grasp it 
when proffered. In surveying a picture of such vastness and complexity as presented 
by the sub-continent of India, it is surely a mistake to take a short view. Six months 
is a long rime in the eyes of a politician whose hoiizoa is the next general 

election. Six months or a year is not such a very long time in the eyes of a 
historian, i’he period of delay which has been imposed upon Indian progress by 
the recalcitrance of the Congress Party, will probably be longer than six months. 

Let no friend of progress lose heart. We should not be deterred from our 
high purpose by the delay of six months. 

The Debate 

Lord Addison, Leader of the Labour Peers, said the Bill was necessary, but 
the Duke of Devonshire had not been helpful. Government must find an alter- 
native offer. Congress conception of dem icracy was domination of the majority 
by one section, but while Mr. Q-andhi shirked the responsibility, there was a very 
large number of responsible Indian leaders seeking a way out of the difficulties 
and Government must provide something more helpful than the speech of the Luke 
of Devonshire just delivered. 

The Marquis of Grewe said many people wanted the Government to adopt an 
attitude which they described as conciliation when they approved of it and 
appeasemnt when they disliked it. He thought it would be wrong and futile to 
attempt appeasement of the Congress. The extreme Congress leaders were not 
so much anti-British as anti-European and it was not impossible that they would 
be more than willing to bargain with Japan even at the cost of an inferior 
position in Asia if it would mean complete severance with all European ties. 

Cald Fob. a Gestuee From Government 

The Marquis of Balishury urged the Government for a further gesture. 
Nobody desired to India, but we sould forswear for ever the policy of a|)pen»eineiitl 
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He opposed Americaa or any foreign arbitration, but Washington should have 
official representatives in India. We had nothing to be ashamed of. He had great 
confidence that if the American knew what we had done for India, they would 
realise how greatly British Government’s present efforts ought to be supported. 

The Archbishop of Yoi'k said that Government could not have possibly given 
way to the Congress demands. It would have been a betrayal of the Muslims and 
other minorities. Until they reached an agreement, it was impossible for Goven- 
ment to go forward. 

Release Of Congress Leaders Urged 

The Earl of Huntingdon (Labour) said that India was the key to AlHed’% 
victory and the touchstone on which Britain’s real motives were being tested. 
American opinion was profoundly disturbed. They could not understand Britain 
fighting a war of freedom while violently repiessing the Indian national movement. 
The Chinese were also disturbed and we could not ignore the feelit»g among our 
Allies. It had been asserted that a vast constitutional change could not take 
place in war-time, yet Mi\ Churchill, in a time of acute crisis, proposed amalgama- 
tion of France with Britain. Congress leaders should be free unconditionally 
and asked to foim a provisional Government. If they failed to form a National 
Government the responsibility would be theirs and the sympathy of the democratic 
people would be on our side. 

Viscount Samuel (Liberal) said it was Government’s duty to suppress outrage, 
arson and murder, but they did not solve the political problem. The parrot-like 
cry that the principal Indian Parties must agree first before any step forward, was 
futile. At the same time the pioposal that the Biitish Government should pledge 
effective independence of India at a given date alter the war would be dangerous 
because, when the time came both sides in India might be arming against each 
other and Government would be compelled to repudiate such a pledge. The phrase 
“Dominion Status” was meaningless and should be dropjved in favour of such a 
term as ‘‘National fetatus”. He suggested that the key to solution rested in the 
constitutional position of the Viceroy who bad the dual role of acting in place of 
the Sovereign and as his own Piime Minister. When a new Viceroy is apfiointed 
this should be changed. Acting solely for the Sovereign, the new Viceioy's first task 
should be to select some stat(*smau as Prime Minister to instruct him to foim the 
Government as was done heie and in the Dominions. 

Lord Samuel continued, able statesmen among Indian leaders would, despite 
Party and political difficulties, furnish ample mateiial for such a Covernment. It 
was urgently necessary that sbps should be taken durinii the \^ar to solve the 
present impasse. Lord Samuel recalled the success of granting immediate self-gov- 
ernment to the Tr«nsv<»al following the v^oiith African war and asked it the same 
course might not be pursued now m India. 

Suggestion for an Indian Viceroy 

Lord Sfrabolgi ( Labour ) recommended the appointment of a distinguished 
Indian as the next Viceroy and an invitafiou to the principal Allies to mediHte- 

Lord Winster emphasised the effect of the Indian problem on the United 
States. In Ameiica, he said, British stock was now veiy low. Ihe Government had 
not to convince the American Government of our good intentions, but the Ame- 
rican man-in-the-street. The Ameinans were not impressed by the assertion that 
we were willing to grant everything India wanted the moment the Indian parties 
agreed among themselves. 

Lord Chancellor’s Reply to Debate 

After various other speeches. Lord Chancellor Lord Simon, replying for the 
Government, said : “It is absolutely impossible in the limited numbei of minutes 
at my disposal to do more than make one or two stahments. It is quite imi ossible 
really to give what is called a reply on India in the short space of time. This has 
been an interesting debate. I should like first of all to make perfectly clear in my 
statement as to what is the aim of the Government in this matter. 

“I entirely agree with what has been said by Lord Winster that, if we could 
make statements on this subject, we would be more likely to get a reasonable hear- 
ing from our friends in America. I claim to say on behalf of the Government that 
the aim of the Government’s policy is tl)at Indians should themselves mould the 
destiny of India, free from external dictation and control. I do not know any 
other method by which you can get a great development of constitutional Govern- 
meut. 
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Example of the dojminions 

“I am ratlier inclined to agree with Lord Samuel when he deprecated the use 
of the word Dominion in this matter. It anybody ivad throughout the Simon. 
Eeport, they wili not find anything about Dominion Status from the beginning to 
the end. 1 quite realise that the conception is misunderstood. Consider what did 
happen in regard to the undoubted Dominions. The Constitution of Canada was 
created as the result of a number of hading Canadian citizens — not by any means 
all of the same political party — meeting together and thrashing out resolutions 
upon which the constitution was made. The Constitution of Australia was brought 
about by Australians meeting together from diffeient provinces and different poli- 
tical attachments again thrashing it out and ultimately producing the Constitution 
of Australia. 'I'he Constitution of South Africa which. 1 quite agree, did leceivea 
most important urge from the baldness of the Cam})bell-Baimerman Government 
was still the work of South Africans in South Africa.’* 

“I really do not know any other method whereby in the proper sense demo- 
cratic government can be created. It cannot be impoFed here, that is pot demo- 
cratic government at all It is not government given by one body to another body. 
It is a thing which emerges out of the toil, devotion, patriotism and idealism of the 
people who are going to live under it. 

Freedom must comb eeom Within 

“I do not say that with any desire to cold shoulder Indian aspirations, but it 
is fundamentally a great mistake, in reference to Indian development, to suppose 
that the matter rents in British hands. It does not. It essentially rests in Indian 
hands. Observe this historicHl develO]>ment in reference to India itself. Tremen- 
dous proposals were advanced by tlae late Mr. Edwin Montague in the time of the 
Yiceroyalty of Lord Chelmsford. 

‘T am not at all sure that everybody who followed what is now recognised as 
Liberalism in this country was at that time convinced that it was the right line. 
The next series of great efforts which were made in India including the great efforts 
made by Loid Stansgate (Lord Staiisgate was formerly Mr. Wedgioood Benn, former 
Secretary of State for India). Efforts in that period ultimately resulted in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935 which was again an eflbrt to devise and impose a 
Constitution. 

*T hope it will be acknowledged as a small merit that the Simon Commission 
as it has come to be known, as soon as it was foimed, began to examine bow to 
secure that there should be a Government which consisted of Indian politicians and 
Indian patriots who would be leady to co ojieiate with us. Although we did not 
get all the help we might have wished from India, we did get statesmanlike men 
who greatly assisted. The great fact about the Cripps })ioposal is that it recognises 
the fact that a great patriotic development in a gieat country must come from 
within. 

It may be assisted and helped as surely it ought to be, but it is a fundamental 
error — I do not care whether you are American, Englishman or anybody else — to 
suppose that somewhere concealed there is a thing called Indian self-government 
which can be presented to the Indian Continent. It cannot. Self-government and 
democracy are things which are within you. Ihey are not thing which can be given 
by somebody else. It anybody will look at the proposals taken by Sir B. Crtpps, 
less than seven months ago, they will realise that this really was their esKential 
virtue— that we were saying : “We want you and the American Government and 
the people to know that we are prepared to accept and implement and indeed accept 
without question the form of democratic development which you are able to devise 
in India and in unity among the Indian parties.” 

“That does not mean you weed parrot-like identity, for every healthy country 
has very considerable differences of opinion. At the same time, the reason why 
there must be some reconciliation in India is plain to anyone who will study the 
subject sufficiently and look it squarely and fairly in the face. Tbe difference of 
outlook of tbe Congress and tbe Muslim League — and it is no good limiting it to 
that for there are other parties, there are forty or fifty million untouchables and 
other people in India— is something which has no sort of parallel in this country 
or in any country in Europe at all. 

Question op Forming Provisional Govt. 

, “Lord Huntingdon made a suggestion which amounted to this — let the Congress 
leader^ out o£ prison and then invite the Oongress leaders to form a Provisional 
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National Government. If India contained no one but members of the Congress 
Paity or people prepared to acquiesce in the leadership of Congress, that would 
indeed be an effective line to take. But only the other day, Mr. Jinnah^ who after 
all speaks for an extremely powerful and important body of opinion, said : “We 
do not want under the stress of war emergency to be stampeded into forming a 
Provibional Government which would be of such a character and composition as 
would luejudge or militate against the Muslim demand for Pakistan. 

Loid Huntingdon intervened: “What I wanted to piopose was that the Con- 
gress leaders sliould be asked to foim a Provisional Government, but that it 
should be expressly laid down that minority rights or demands should not be in 
any way affected by the formation of a Government and that they could be 
completely discussed in the Assembly afterwaids.” 

Muslim League’s Attitude 

Lord Simon continued, “The last thing I want to do is to be unduly critical. 
I am pointing out the difficulties. You may take it that the Muslim ^ League ^ and 
Mr. Jinnah would be by no means content with an assurance that minority rights 
would be respected. They do not believe a Congress Goveinment would pioteet 
their rights. That is one of the reasons why the Muslim League has grown in 
stiength in recent years. Muslims have had expeiience in province after province 
of a Congress Ministry and are not too pleased with their expeiience. 

*T feel convinced you will never get the Muslims of India to come into a 
system now for a Provisional Government foimed ot membeis of the Congress 
Party who would promise that the minorities would have all their lights respected. 
The point I am making is that however atractive that proposal might be, if you 
were dealing with a country inhabited by Congieesmen or the supporteis ot Con- 
gress, that is not the continent of India at all. The essence of the difficulty is 
that communal tension is so great that 1 am afraid it is not piactical to form a 
Piovisional Government by nominating Congressmen. I do^not agree with the 
description of the present Indian Council as not representing anyone of importance. 
I might mention Dr. Amheakar who happens to represent forty or fifty million 
untouchables. Ihe truth is that the Congress Party and the Muslim Paity would 
wish to contribute and as I warned the House on the previous occasion, if you 
get to the point wheie you aie going to build up a Government of India by the 
process of selecting leaders fiom diffeient parties, you will find that as soon as 
it is purely Indian, the Muslim leaders will claim half repiesentation because they 
will not consider that they are safe otheiwise.” 

“The difficulties arising fiom communal tension are something that can 
hardly be exaggerated. It is notable in the history of India that this strain be- 
tween communities does not show itself to some degree in the great Indian 
States as in Biitish India. I am sure the explanation is that at present the position 
in most Indian States does not make either community feel that it is close to 
Government in conljol while in Biitish India, as you n.ove neaier to full resf ori- 
sibiliiy, you will find besides those who want to move in that way, this rivalry 
grows keener and nothing will alter it but appealing in every possible way to the 
Indian people as a whole to try to find a way of reconciling their differences. 

*T think that the main leaders of Indian political opinion do increasingly 
recognise this need for unity. The effoits made quite recently by some Indian 
parties to tiy to get a conference started with other leaders is an *^indieation of 
that and we ought to do everything in our power to encourage that. But it is 
a monstrous falsehood to say that the British Goveinment has tried to exploit 
these differences. 

“But it is a rock on which this whole thing may split and we should acknow- 
ledge openly that more and more of the principal political elements in India 
recognise that they must get together. It may be said, “Why don’t you give 
India freedom”? But you do not give people fieedom. Uhey get their freedom 
because it is in themselves to develop and I know that some Indians are parti- 
cularly well-fitted to working out the details of a constitution, if they would 
devote themselves to it. 

“Cabinet without Kesponsibility” 

“Lord Samuel made another suggestion. I think it is much more difficult 
than he represented. The Government of India Act is a portentous document. 
The Viceroy under the Act has all sorts of responsibilities, duties and powers. 
You may say the time has come to get rid of that. But you cannot do that with* 
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out an elaborate statutory rearrangement. At the present time, if we did attempt 
to do that, I think we should find there were laige bodies of opinion in India 
that would be extremely anxious. After all, what are you going to put into its 
place at this stage ? Lord Strabolgi has made a suggestion but if there were a 
cabinet in India without any Viceroy at the head of them, to whom is that Cabi- 
net to be responsible ? 'Ihere could be nothing worse than to get a number of 
people, put them in office and say ‘you are responsible to nobody/ In the Provinces, 
there are Provincial Governments and the Ministers are responsible to their 
legislatures and are liable to be turned out by them. 

“Nothing of the sort exists at the Centre. The Government of India Act con- 
tains no provision of the kind and the present Government is essentially a Govern- 
ment of the Viceroy with his Advisers and the Viceroy is answerable to the 
Secretary of State and the Government here,” 

Lord Strabolgi^ intervening, said : “The Lord Chancellor is now arguing that 
a Cabinet must depend on a regular Parliament. There are a number of Cabinets 
in the world which do not. It is not necessary for a Cabinet to depend on a 
Parliament.” 

Lord Simon replied : “What I am saying is that a Council or Cabinet would 
be responsible to nobody. There would be no legislature to which it would be 
responsible. It would be completely an irresponsible Cabinet That is the reason 
time is being taken. You cannot make these great constitutional changes during 
war. The best future for India is a future arrived at in India by Indians, 
negotiating and agreeing am^ng themselves. These fissuses in Indian life are so 
deep that until a method is found of bridging them, it is quite impossible to 
suppose you can create out of goodwill an elaborate administration and government 
which does not carry the support and good sense of India. I wish the situation 
had really improved. Nobody wishes it more sincerely than I do. I admit with 
great regret that I donT think the situation has improved. There have been two 
things at least which have been the reverse of hopeful. It is quite plainly revealed 
that the Congress Party has been engaged, though it said that it is supporting a 
policy of non-violenco, in some of the most shocking violence and has committed 
some of the most fiightful crimes. 

“It is a very serious thing that there should be these developments in war- 
time in India of so horrible a kind and I am glad to think that there has not 
been a single speech in this House that does not recognise that there is only one 
way to deal with the situation of the moment and that is to master it, even though 
it involves force. 

CoNFiiCTii^G Objection to Ceipps Plan 

'The other thing which is most distressing to me is that it is not merely that 
parties have not agreed about the Oripps Plan. They have objected for comfdetely 
opposite reasons. It would not matter if the people took a series of objections 
along the same lines but that is not so. The Congress Party objected to the Grippe 
Plan because they say it contemplates the division of India. 'I'hey will not have 
anything to' do with the conception of Pakistan. J believe that to be a very 
sincere conviction. I think the conception of India as a whole is one they treasure. 
1 should like them to admit that that is the conception created for them by the British 
Government, On the other hand, the Muslim League say they will not agree to the 
Oripps Plan because they do not feel^ fiufiiciently sure that l^akistan will come. 
Therefore yon have two of the most impoilant parties in India objecting to the 
plan, unhappily for opt«osite reasons. It you try to alter the plan to please one of 
them you make it worse for the other. I confess frankly that I think this is a 
most unhappy development. If 1 thought that the adopting of one or other of 
these suggestions was really going to strike at the root of this trouble nobody 
would be more willing to consider it. 

“But the thing that has to be dealt with is much more fundamental than that, 
It is only when the people of India find a way of woiking together that they 
would create a situation which would he able to produce a constitution in future. 
W© are bound to take the line that during the war it is impossible to make any 
fundamental constitutional change. Immediately the war is over, we wish to have 
the fullest contribution frona Indians themselves. AH we stipulate is that they 
really should come together. It is not we who are going to bring them together. 
They are much more likely to copae together by themselves. One thing the Indian 
suspects now is that he is being manoeuvred into something by th# British 
Wo do not wa# pevise the beat scheme yo^ can and if th»t 
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ficbeme satisfies the necessary condition that it is fair to the minorities, we will 
take it and make it the future constitution of In<iia. I believe that if the matter 
is put in that way, ar^iument is really irresistible. Our American friends are 
critical — it is unfortunate— but they naturally have not full opportunity of under- 
standing the complexity. But this ofier which is being made by the British 
Government is a real offer in the direction of liberty. It is ridiculously untrue to 
speak of the British Government as if it were now holding India under. 


No ALTERNATIVE TO THE OFFER 

“It is entirely wrong in my judgment, because there has been this unhappy 
breakdown about the Cnpps proposal, to assume that there are lots of more 
proposals in the locker and that \ou have only to go on dealing them out one after 
the other, as though you were dealing a pack of cards. Ours is not the method 
of the Oiiental bazaar. Ours is the method called putting your cards on the table. 
We have devoted ourselves with single-minded energy to pub forward the most 
complete scheme we possibly could in order to help India attain her ambition. 
Six months ago, it was being lauded all over the world and our friends in Ame- 
rica were prepared to say that nothing fairer could possibly be produced. If it 
were true then, it is true now. 

“While I would not stand on any small matter and say “It is your turn to 
do something next’, I do think it essential that these great Indian parties, through 
their leaders, should make an effort which some ^of them are makitig to come 
together ana produce a scheme or help produce a scheme which may be an 
improvement on the one we have made. In the meantime our own |>roposal is 
not cancelled. In its general lines it is there to be worked out and, it may be, 
improved.” 

The debate then terminated. The Bill was read a second time and the House 
adjourned. 


Amery’s Caxton Hall Speech 

On the Future of India 

Caxton Hall — London — 29th September 1942 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr Amery, Secretary 
of State for India, at the Caxton Hall in London on Seprember 29 : — 

Mr. Amery said : “The subject on which I am to address you is India’s 
future. I do not, therefore, propose to do more than touch in the briefest outline 
upon India’s past or upon her much -debated present. As regards the past, there is 
really only one point that I wish to emphasise. The British Indian Empire is 
not something that has recently been imposed on India from without as a result 
of the conquest of India by this country. On the contrary it is a system of 
Government over 200 years old in parts of India and nowhere less than a century 
old, which has spread over India from within. . , , t. ir i. 

“I need not go into the amazing story of how in the sheer anarchy of the 
eighteenth century in India at times under the menace^ of F each aggression the 
local agents of a British trading concern found themselves compelled progressively 
to take over an ever-widening field of authority. In the end. when that authority 
had covered the whole of the vast Indian sub-continent and in fact became an 
empire Parliament here found itself obliged to assume ultimate responsibility for 
its security and good government and exercise a limited, regulating and controlling 

i*^^^^”^^eVerthelesB, what is called British rule in India is essentially an institu- 
tion native to the . soil of India. It has been created by British leadership, 
profoundly influenced by British conceptions or standards, above all by the 
conception of the reign of law which is the foundation of op liberties. But at 
every stage in building up the vast structure. Indians have played their part, and 
in the last generation an ever-increasing part, both in civil administration and the 

fighting ^forces. elevm out of fifteen members of the Governor-Generals’* 

Executive are Indians. Ministries which control administration in fiye great provinces 
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with a population of some llO millions are Indians responsible to elected 
Indian Legjislatures. The same was the case, and would be the case to day in the 
other sis provinces, but for the decision of Mr. O-andhi and the so-called High 
Command of the Congress Party, which forced the Congress Mnistiies of those 
provinces to go on strike in order to embarrass the Central Government. 

“Peinoes an Indispensable Element” 

•'Fully half the senior administration services and an overwhelming majority 
of subordinate services are Indian. Tne Indianisation of the officer ranks of the 
Indian Army, a more recent development, is proceeding steadily and has already 
justified it in action. Nor should we ever lose out of sight the fact that the 
Government of a quarter of the population and nearly half the area of India has 
throughout remained entirely in the hands of Indian rulers, who are protected by 
treaties, loyally observed on both sides, are an essential part of the fabric of the 
Indian Empire of to day, and an indispensable element in the entirely self- 
governing India of to-morrow. 

“Out of past, which I have thus briefly sketched, has grown the India of the 
present in all its manifold aspects. I will touch upon two of these. One is the 
India which is playing so great a part in the present war. It is the India of a great 
fighting tradition, which raised more than a million volunteers to join the army, 
in which British and Indian elements have co-operated in splendid mutual loyalty 

and affection, an army that has covered itself with glory in many a hard fought 

field in this war. 

“It is the India of important industries which is contributing a steadily 
increasing share of munitions equipment of its own and other empire armies. It is 
the India of immense agricultural and mineral resources which its highly developed 
transport and irrigation systems has made available for the common cause. It is 
the India which has played and is destined increasingly to play a major part in 

the war whether in the field or as arsenal aud base of operations. 

We wish to see India Feee” 

“Side by side this India that is waging war, there is an India which concerned 
with the political issue and India’s future Government, both in its internal structure 
and in its relation to this country and to the British Commonwealth as a whole. 
On the latter issue, there is no divergence of aim, among Indian themselves. We, 
in this country, are at one in wishing to see India administeiing her own affairs, 
free to control her own destiny, remaining of her own free choice a member of that 
free partnership of nations which is known as the British Commonwealth. That 
this should come about is in our eyes the crowning consummation of our past work 
in India, 

“Indians of all communities and classes and Princes, no less than party 
leaders in British India, are equally anxious that India should govern herself 
free from all external control. The difficulty lies in finding a system 
of Government under which the various complex and profoundly divergent 
elements of India’s national life can both govern themselves in such a 
fashion that no one element should be in a position to oppress another and 
yet retain substmitially that unity of administration and law which has been built 
up in the past. For without that India can neither be prosperous and at pe>»ce 
within her own borders nor secure against agression from wittiout. Tlie problem 
is one of immense difficulty. But it can and I believe will be solved. In the main, 
it must be solved by Indians for themselves, who have agreed to compromises and 
concessions upon which it must inevitably be based, who will be eager to make the 
working of that constitution a success. That is why the Americm constitution 
works, our British constiuition works and that is why the Dominion constitutions 
work. No imposed constitution, least of all one imposed by one element of 
party in India upon the rest of India, can live. 

CONGKESS Plan “Mass Sabotage” 

“Yet that is in essence the aim of Mr. Gandhi and a handful of Ms associates 
who control the Coarress Party machine. To enfore that aim they decided to 
launch a campaign of mass sabotage, intended by its paralysing effect upon the 
internal admimsti ation and upon the defence of India, to bring the Government 
to its knees. To yield to that demand would spell a disaster, not only to India’s 
immediate war effort but to all hope of any agreed foundation for India’s future 
freedom and unity. The defeat of the present attempt at control of India in 
the inteiests of party dictatorship is an esseatial condition of any real constitu- 
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tional solution. That a solution will be found. I have no doubt and it is upon 
that assumption that I shall now invite you to consider problems that will face 
the Indian Government enjoying unfettered control of India’s destiny at home 
in relation to the our side world. 

“'rhe first problem will be that of India’s defence. Whatever arguments the 
United Nations may agree upon after the war in order to prevent an early 
revival of aggessive ambitions on the part of our defeated enemies, none of 
us now cherish the illusion that world peace can be preserved on the cheap by 
merely setting up some scheme of inter-national machinery. The spirit of aggres- 
sion and organised power behind it may revive in many forms and the desire 
of peace-loving nations to maintain common peace will ba of little avail without 
the backing of effe(5tive armed preparation. The preparation moreover must be on 
a scale of character to meet the conditions of future warfare. It will be essentially 
mechanical, whether in the air, on land or at sea. It must conseqnently be based 
on highly developed mechanical industries with all the mechanical skill which 
they create. It will be an immensely costly demand as its foundation is great 
economic resources and large revenues. The present war has shown the helpless- 
ness of small poor countries in the face of the bombers, tanks or fleets of Great 
Powers and the folly of thinking that they can rely on well-meaning neutrality. 
It is only as members of some definitely associated league or group that they can 
assure their safety in future. 

"How will India stand in that respect ? Her latent resources, material and 
human are snch that given the domestic peace and wise leadership nothing 
should prevent her from attaining a position in which she could create and 
afford without undue sacrifice all the defensive equipment of a Great Power, 
She is far from being in that position to-day. To construct, man and pay for 
vast fleets of warships, aeroplanes and tanks required for the single-handed 
defence of her territory and her trade will for a very considerable period, be 
beyond her capacity. For that period at least, if she is to develop in peace and 
safety she will have to look to some stable alliance or association with others 
whose interests coincide with hers. In the interval, she will be concerned to 
build up her industries and create skilled organisers and technicians essential 
to lead and man her industries and fighting services. Even a more important 
fundamental will be the task of raising the standard of living and education 
of her vast agricultural population in order to create that surplus output of ability 
above the needs of mere existence, which is the true measure of a nation’s strength. 
Here, too, India has within her borders most, though not all, of the resources 
on which, in course of time, she could build up her economic strength in isolation. 

“But the process would be painfully slow as compared with that which she 
might achieve by wise development of her external trade and by judicious 
encouragement of foreign capital investment. What her policy should be in that 
respect must depend largely upon the general course of economic policy in the 
world outside. There are those who I know believe that after the war we shall 
somehow succeed in reviving the economic individualist internationalism of the 
last century, in which trade investment were supposed to be matters of purely 
private concern and entirely divorced from questions, whether of domestic social 
policy or of defence. I cannot see that coming about. The whole trend of 
the world towards a more organised and planned scheme of life in the interests 
not only of defence but even more of social welfare and stability is bound to 
involve a greater measure of national direction of trade. This does not mean 
that there will not be an ever-increasing volume of international trade investment. 
But whether actually carried on by individuals for private profit or by state 
agencies, it will be largely governed by national considerations. 

"International economic co-operation will, in fact, be essentially co-operation 
between nations as such for their mutual benefit, rather than co-operation between 
individuals, governed exclusively by considerations of private gain. It will be 
co-operation in which the general policy and not the least the defence policy 
will necessarily play its part. It is difficult to imagine nations in future remaining 
serenely indifferent to their citizens supplying probably, almost certain, enemies 
with materials essential for war up to the very outbreak of hostilities, as we did 
with Germany or Americans with Japan. 

“If I am right, then there will almost inevitably be a tendency for nations, 
which look to mutual co-operation in defence, also to look to economic co-operation 
for their common welfare in peace and for their common strength in the hour of 
danger. A tendency to group will grow and those who stand out by isolation 
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and neutrality may well find themselves at a disadvantage in peace as well as in 
time of war. For some considerable time, at any rate, it seems to me that Indian 
statesmanship, gaided solely by the practical consideration of India’s interest, will 
naturally wish to secure or retain for India the defensive and economic advantages 
of some suitable external association. 

“Where can they best find it ? To answer the question, we must consider not 
only the geographical conditions afifecting India’s defence and trade but also such 
more intimate factors as racial and cultural traditions and historical associations. 
Geographically, the Indian subcontinent is the southern projection of the vast 
continental block of which the western projection is called Europe, Bat it is also— 
and this is even more important for India— the contral feature of a great semicircle 
or countries which lie round the Indian Ocean. Her back is turned towards Asia 
and her face towards the Southern Hea. Ever since the opening up of the high 
seas, her contacts with Asia, whether for trade or for defence, have mattered far 
less to her than her contacts overseas. Her mountain frontiers are a serious 
obstacle alike to trade and invasion. Her long coastline is a standing invitation 
to both. From the view-point of the defence of both her territory and trade the 
most important issue is the friendship of whoever commands the Indian Ocean 
itself and its gateways at Capetown, Suez, Singapore and Darwin. Both for trade 
and for defence, the Indian Ocean may well become what the Mediterranean was 
to the ancient world, a natural link between all countries surrounding it and 
in that development, India might well aspire to a dominant position and the 
meeting in Delhi during this war of the Eastern Group Conference and co-operation 
in the production of muiiilions might well prove to have been the fore-runner of 
greater things to come. 

Ah, but it will be said, “What has India to do with Europe and South 
Africa and Australia and New Zealand ? She is part of Asia and a natural 
development of the future is Asia for the Asiatics and that it is, towards China 
or Japan that India’s natural affinities will lead her.” I believe tiiat will be a 
profound mistake. There is no such thing really as an Asiatic and of the great 
racial and cultural divisions of the old world. India’s racial origins and historical 
and political associations and traditions have linked her from the days of Alexander 
the Great through the long ceiitiines of Muslim infiltration, and the subsequent 
two centuries of British influence, far more closely with tlie world of Europe and 
the Middle East than with the fundamentally diflferent history and outlook of the 
Mongolian Far East. 

Above all, British influence on India’s legal and political thought, not to speak 
of the use of the English language as a common medium of intercourse between 
Indians of different home languages, all make association with countries of British 
tradition easier and more natural for Indians, Add to that the sheer practical 
difficulties of immediate disentanglement from the existing connection in defence 
and administration and it would seem as a mere matter of practical convenience 
and advantage, that by far the best policy for India during the period before she 
can afford to stand alone is to retain her association with the free partnership of 
the British Commonwealth. There is no political partnership in the world exacting 
so little from members, which I believe in the long run, can give so much in 
return. I have been talking on the purely maturial and practical plane, looking at 
the future exclusively from the view-point of India’s interests. You may well ask 
the question : “What about Britain’s interests V* 

“Looking at the matter from the narrower view-point of this island alone, it 
would, I admit, be difficult to argue that the moral obligation to help India in time 
of danger is not likely to involve a far greater strain upon our whole defensive 
organisation and our foreign policy, than would be compensated for by Indians’ 
military help or by the additional trade we might possibly get from such prefe- 
rential advantages as India might concede our trade. From that narrower standpoint 
the association with India might well be more of a burden than an asset and we 
might have a good practical reason for telling that we wished to be quit of her. 

“On the other hand, if we look at the matter from a broader view-point of the 
Commonwealth as a whole, taking into account the interests of other British terri- 
tories in the southern hemisphere as well as interests in the middle East there is a 
much stronger case for arguing that India as member of the Commonwealth partner- 
ship would probably be on balance and in the long ran, if not fixstly, will contribute 
as much as she would receive*. 

“If, therefore, we believe on practical grounds that the British Commonwealth 
aa. a mhxM i« worth keeping tog^thei^ we mi^t %lso ccmclude that it wiB ^ 
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much to the Commonwealth’s advantage to continue association with India as in 
India’s interest to remain associated with the Commonwealth. That brings me to a 
much more fundamental question. Is the continuance and development of the 
British Commonwealth something really worthwhile, either from our own view-point 
or from that of the world at large ? Is it merely a system of mutual co-operation 
and insurance between a particular group of nations concerned only with the self- 
regaiding interest of its members ? Or is it not something far more significant 
and hopeful for mankind ? Is it not a unique experiment in the diivction of 
securing unity of political action in essentials between free nations without the 
sacrifice of their several national identities or their control of every aspect of their 
national life ? Such unity, not based on the domination of a Master State, not 
even on the rigid structure and sacrifice of individual nationality involved in a 
federation, but on common ideals and mutual loyalties, is surely something well 
worth trying out, both for ourselves and as an example to others — in a work in 
which the need for larger unities for getting away from the present political and 
economic anarchy is becoming increasingly urgent. 

“Is it not in this direction, in the direction of leagues of like-minded free 
nations, tliat a\ true ‘New older’ of the world’s immediate future is to be sought? 
And if such a league can successfully include in equal freedom and responsibilify not 
only nations of kindied origin, but nations so tar apart as the peoples of India, and 
those of this island and the Dominions of European stock, cutting across all 
divisions of col'.ur, race and cieeti, shall we not have advanced an immense step 
towards the evolution of that tutuie free league of mankind which is the ultimate 
hope of the world but which is unlikely to be reached by any more mechanical 
scheme for an immediate millennium ? 

“If so then the case for India’s remaining in partnership with the British Common- 
wealth, not only for the period of tiansition but peimanenLly, and for our desiring 
her to remain therein, is based on grounds even stionger than that of the seroplanes 
we can furnish to each other in war, or the tiade which we can offer each other in 
peace. It is based on beliefs and hopes which go to the very foundation of the 
spiiitual nature of our peoples. Even more than on the practical eommoiiseuse of 
both sides, it is on the deeper idealism, both of Indian and British peoples, that 
must depend the future relation ot free India to the Commonwealth in which and 
thiough the influence of whose ideals, she will have found both her unity and her 
freedom. 


Sir George Schusters’ Call to Britain 

On the Need for Positive Line of Action 

The following is the text of a letter from Sir George Schuster appearing in 
The Times of the 14th. October on the India debate : 

“You rightly characterised last week’s Parliamentary discussion on India as a 
‘negative debate’, and I believe that there will be many who share you own un- 
comfortable feeling about the way the British case has been put — both by the 
defenders and attackers— together with my still deeper feeling that British 
expression, both in words and deeds, is failing to rise to the needs of the occasion. 
The Government’s case for strong measures to stop the Congress rebellion is 
unanswerable. Why then should Mr. Amery get involved in arguments about 
whether Mr. Gandhi ‘meant’ from the outset to wreck the CtHpps Negotiations ? 
Why do not wa have evidence of what the Congress planned and prepared, 
objectively presented in a White Paper, so as to make it impossible for critics to 
continue their suggestions that we have trumped up the charge in order to provide 
an excuse for the strong hand ? 

“Again, Colonel Stanley, in his brilliant speech, did us less than justice when 
he refened to the ‘generosity’ of the British offer, measuring generosity in terms 
of willingness to forego commercial advantage— with special reference to Lancashire's 
cotton trade. Trade figures prove unanswerably with what disregard of British 
interests, Indian opinion has been allowed to dictate fiscal policy in the last 
twenty-five years. (India’s pre-1914 imports of over 3,000 million yards of cotton 
piecegoods, almost all British, dropped before this war to 800 million 
yards, more than half from Japan— a change which has brought widespread 
ruin and unemployment in Lancashire.) It is unfortunate to suggest that 
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a desire for the advantage of British industry may still be influencing 
British policy. Indeed, if, unhampered by any fiduciary lelationship with India, 
we could bargain freely on a iiasis of reciprocal commercial advantage, we could 
in this material field, do much better ourselves. 

•‘Then again, theie were the liisual reference to American press comment as 
something which should influence our policy. 1’hat puts the position wrongly. We 
must be guided by what we believe right and not by what the American news- 
papers are saving of us. That does not mean that outside opinion does not matter. 
Having settled a course, we should see that it is properly understood in other 
countries ; and in the matter, indeed, there is immense room for improvement. I 
would go further than this. I do not share the view that the United Nations are 
not concerned with what is happening in India or that we should say ‘Hands cifT. 
This is our business.' If they desiie a conference on the matter, we welcome it. 
It will help in many ways if only to spread a true understanding of the position. 
But ill the end, it will be recognised that past history has placed the responhibilily 
on British shoulders which cannot be loaded off on to others or abandoned by 
betraying moral obligations. .rs . i. • , , 

“But the worst weakness in the recent Parliamentary diacnsBions, lias been 
failure to give adequate attention to what we ought to do now. We cannot allow 
the rightness of the present couise to rest on our own recot d of past centuries or 
in the wrongness of our imliiical opponents. We need a positive line of action now 
and for the future. We claim*— uuanswerahly I believe— tliat we cannot, without a 
betrayal of right principles or the risk of chaos hand over full constitutional 
respouBibility to Indian Ministers except on the foundation of a balanced 
constitution agreed upon between the main elements in India, We aay that, 
pending this, we want a genuine Indian Government, retaining only the ultimate 
constitutional responsibility and leadership in war effort. Gan we be Ratisfled with 
the way in which we have fulfilled the purposes ? Have we gone as far as we 
could, to set up and strengthen a genuine Indian Government ? Have we given a 
right and inspiring leadership in the war ? In the Vh^eroy’s Council, the two key 
portfolios (Home and Finance) are still held by British officials. Need this 
continue ? 

“What of our leadership ? Let us, if we will, excuse the loss of Malaya and 
Singapore by the disaster of Pearl Harbour, which knocked the foundation out of 
the whole plan. But, if war preparation in India had been tackled with the right 
vision and urgency from 1939, could not Indian divisions have been sent to Burma 
sufficiently trained and equipped to resist the invader ? Indian war prodnetion was 
not tackled with vision and drive from the beginning. Colonel JtihnHon, the United 
States Representative, reviewing the position last April said, ‘India has done a 
fairly good job of war production, hut it is a peace-time job'. ‘I'hat ir not good 
enough. Let us be frank. It has been a record of failure to give inspiring letuier- 
ship or rise to the needs of the occasion. British leadtus connected with this 
failuie cannot now create the atmosphere which is needed. ‘J’he right men must be 
found, British leadership must he conceived in a new way 

'‘3'he old ritual of stiffnecked officialism is out of date. In the live field of 
politics, it is Indian Mimsiers that should hold the plntloim. Our endeavour must 
be to strengthen them to do this. And they must have a vigorous an<! inspiring 
policy not merely in war produ<-tio«, but in the field of social measures, for which 
the full pulse of war economy offers so many opportunities. 

"1 am not so optimistic as to imagine ihat action on these lines will bring 
any quick alleviation of the ill-feeling into which we have ho unfortunately drifted 
in India, but it will, nonetheless, be the right action and worthy of our past 
record and present responsibility. Also, if steadily pursued, it will help m to 
retain the prestige and initimive, without which we cannot play the part we need 
to play in achieving onr final pnrpost — helping the Indian parties to find an 
agreement among themselves and thus make possible the establishment of real 
Belf-Government of India." 



India’s Fight for Liberty 

Mr. Lin Yutang’s Warning 

“Mr. Lin Yutang^ the well-known Chinese author, in a message to Free World, 
a new monthly magazine, representing a movement which had already secured 
influential support in the New World, argued the case for immediate grant of 
freedom to India. English, Chinese, Spanish and French editions of Free 
World began to appear and arrangements were made to bring out an Indian 
edition in the near future. 

Mr. Lin Yutang, in the course of his message to the magazine, observed : — 
“Momentous events are happening in Asia affecting not only the 390 million peoi)le 
of India, but also the future progress and essential character of the war the 
United Nations are fighting. As a Chinese,! know China would be the first 
to be directly affected by it. It is imperative that we examine the events in India 
not as idle critics, but as responsible participants in a conflict between our two 
Allies, England and India. By our applause given to one or the other or by our 
very tolerance of the conflict, we prolong or shorten the conflict. The United 
Nations have a moral duty. 1 therefore, plead for a stern sense of realities of the 
Indian situation. 

“We have been feeding ourselves on anti-Hindu propaganda. We might accept, 
for our owa peace of mind, the fiction that Congress is not representative of India, 
the lie that it does not include Muslims, that Mr. Jinnah is very important, that 
the English are loved in India and every thing is very pretty. We acquire a 
sense of moral triumph by accepting the version that it is not we who do not want 
to give India freedom, but it is India who is not united in wanting it. By the 
acceptance of that fiction and our passive inaction in the months following the 
Cripps Mission, we have our-selves piecipitated this inevitable conflict. 

“The time for delusions is past and we must now pay for it. But our own 
fate is involved in it. We must break through the pall of abuse, misrepresentation 
and calumny against India that is being spread in America. Intelligent citizens 
know that India’s case has never been represented to Americans except through the 
eyes of British censors at Calcutta and New Delhi, that the news about India is 
incorrect and inaccurate and very often distorted. It is a law of human nature 
that we must abuse those whom we injure, to prove that we are injuring them for 
their own good. It is a law of human nature that should and must goon *, Gandhi 
is an appeaser, Gandhi is a wily aud crooked politician. Qandht has no seuBe of 
reality. Gandhi wants only the ruin of the British. 

“'Fhe question is, Why is Oandhi such a fool ? Why are men like Nehru 
and the leaaers of the Congress such fools ? Why are Inaians such fools as to be 
misled by them ? There is something terribly incomprehensible to many 
American critics and editors about the Hindus. Qondht is a fool, because be is 
fighting for what George Washington was fighting— for his countiy’s freedom and 
independence from England. Lehru such a fool, because he feels as ketnly 
about the little word ‘Liberty' as Wasidngton or Thomas raine ever felt. The wiiole 
Indian nation is feeling exactly as keenly as the thirteen colonies about their coun- 
try's freedom. Gandhi and JSehru are as stubborn as Washington was and l)e 
Yalera is to-day. The injustices in India are exactly lik«^ the injustices in the 
American colonies and in Ireland of the past. Now that Americans have liberty, 
tliey forget what that little word means when a people have lost it. That is what 
is so incomprehensible about India. 

“That 18 the terrible force which Gandhi and Nehru have unleashed to-day, 
which the spirit of Washington, whom both admire, helped to unleash, the ereat 
cry of a gnat people for national freedom during our war for nationul freecioms. 
Recently, Secretary Hull was urging the nations to fight for liberty and Indians 
are obeying him. Bull <ani»ot turn round and tell Indians, ‘You must not fight 
for liberty/ We are anxious for the freedom of Greece, YugOBlavia or Occupied 
France, but we shut our eyes to the greatest single national movement for freedom 
in the world in India. 

“India wants her freedom. Cripps denied it. They want to fight as a free 
nation alongside the United Nations. The Congress resolution clearly showed that 
they wanted Allied soldiers to remain in India and help defend their country if 
they were given the status of a free and equal nation. India is united in demanc* 
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ding freedom immediately. Her splendid leaders, who qualified her for it, are 
pledged to use that freedom not for a decrease, but an increase, in her share of 
responsibility to fight the Axis Powers. I warn that India will not give up the 
fight for liberty until she gets it. 

“Against these obvious truths, the refusal to return what we stole from her is 
baaed on sectional and national politics. Those who are clever at playing politics 
will, by their indecision and narrow vision, help defeat of the common war eifort. 
We cannot win this war with nineteeth century psychology and imperialistic 
politics. The war has gone ahead of us, let us catch up with it. 

A.merica’s Anxiety About India 

Negotiations with Congress urged 

Ernest Linrlley, one of America’s leading iournaliats, with a reputation for 
being the unofficial spokesman of the White House, expressed Ameiica’s anxiety 
about India in the oourse of an article in a recent insue of The Washington Post. 

He observed, “Little new's is coming from India by normal channels. But the 
paucity of published matter does not mean that the Indian situation had markedly 
improved ; it signifies rather severe censorship. Actually inlormation reaching 
Washington from entiiely reliable sources is causing anxiety.” 

“There is no sign of any lurther effiirts to compose the internal political 
difficulty. The British now appear to be relying entirely on repression »nd British 
authorities in India express full confidence in their ability to smash Mr. QanlhVs 
campaign of civil disobedience, 'Ibis campaign according to infnrmed s mrccs has 
not yet really begun, but it is supposed to be springing soon in the lemling cities 
of India Spokesmen for the All-India Congress group boast that they will 
paralyse British authority within two months. 'I'heir ability to make gootl this 
Doast is seriously doubted by independent, observers But as things are going now, 
relations between the Congress Party group and the British authorities are becoming 
even more embittered. 

“The problem is a delicate one for American Government. After the rejet^tlon 
of the Cripps proposd American opinion, official and private alike swung against 
the Congress Party. It swung even more siiarply witli the revcladon that Mr. 
Oandhi was against armed resistance to the Japanese and proposed to negotiate 
with them— although this was probably not Quislingism as it is understood in the 
West but rat..er an exprensioa of a religious and fanatic faith in the ability of 
nonviolent resistance to deprive the armed invadar of the fruits of conquest. 

‘Tiie attitude of the Congress Party leaders has continued to be thoroughly 
exasperating and dangerous to the security of the United Nations ns a whole 
as well us India itself. But it has not altered the American policy of favouring 
self-government for all peoples who are able to exercise it — a {policy to whicE 
Britain also is committed by the Atlantic Charter and the declaration of the United 
Nations no matter what exceptions or mental reservation one may have noted in 
individual British statesmen. 

“If repression were now the only recourse there would be no dispowHion to 
miestion the present British poli<‘y, regrettable as the necessity lor it would he. 
But informed otiservers report that theie is still a chance of composing the Indmin 
political dilTu-nlfics by negotiation. Ihey doubt if iHgoiiations could be carried 
through by the British and Conuress Party leadtu’s alone hecause distrust of each 
for the other is now too deep. Friendly intercession probably would be necessary 
by the United Btates and China. 

“It is believed that a unmher of most influential Congress Party members 
would now accept less than their previous demands. Reaeiion against them in the 
American press came as an unpleasant surprise. 'J’here was danger that the effect 
would be to turn the Congrtss Party leaders quite as bitterly against the United 
Btates as against Britain and in the bands of persistent propagandists to create an 
impression that the white peoples of the United Nations were joining bands in a 
policy of repression. This danger was alleviated by the President’s aimouncemenfc 
that American troops in India were there only to fight the Axis and insiructions 
had been given to them to hold aloof from internal affairs. But the danger has not 
entirely removed and perhaps can be eradicated only if another effort is made to 
settle the Indian Internal poUtieal difficulties by negotiation. 



Educational Progress in India 


JULY— DECEMBER 1942 



The Convocation of the following Universities 
were not held in the year 1942 : — 

(1) The Lucknow University 

(2) The Allahabad University 

(3) The Mysore University 



All India Educational Conference 

Annual Session — Indore — 27th December 1942 

Presidential Address 

The Et. Hon’ble Mr. M, H, Jayakar in his presidential address to the All-India 
Educational Conference held at Indore on the 27tli December 1942 said 

I am thankful to you for the honour you have done me in olBEering the presi- 
dentship of this important confereuce, where educationists all over India meet once 
a year. My active connection with education, as a teacher and professor, ceased many 
years ago but amidst all the diversions, which a busy life entails, I have maintained 
my connection with educational thought and activities in ijke country. The problems 
in my time, when I was a teacher, were different. They were (1) how far were 
schools to be permitted to give religious instruction to the pupils. An overaealous 
educational official in those days smelt sedition in the teachings of the Bhagvat Gita 
and we had to carry on a strenuous fight on behalf of a school, which a few friends 
of mine established in Bombay. (2) The next question in those days was how far 
the independence of schools and colleges could be maintained consistently with the 
acceptance of Government grants. Nearly the whole time that I was a teacher, 
these questions occupied public attention. 

Before I proceed further, I have to offer you my congratulations on the fact that 
your conference represents all the several communities and people of India including 
the officials and residents of the Indian States. I am glad to note that the oopomunal 
virus has not over-spread your activities as is indicated in the resolution which you 
passed in 1940-41 in your session at Kashmir. 

The war, as we all deplore, has led to a considerable curtailment by the Gov- 
ernment of their support and help to education. Grants have been out down, useful 
institutions have been commandeered (witness the case of the Benares Hindu 
University) and lastly students guilty of emotional excesses, as they always are in 
different parts of the world, have been treated as incipient criminals and punished in 
a way which is bound to harden them. This stinting is unfortunate. In other 
countries the war has not inteifered with educational reforms. To mention only the 
last war, in England, which fought it so strenuously, a large advance was made in 
spite of it. Daring the present war, you are all aware, Mr. R. A. Butler, presiding 
over the Board of Education, has made an insistent demand for increased grants 
based upon a reconstruction of educational ideals and methods. You are aware of Ms 
activities in endeavouring to enlarge the basis of British education, especially in the 
universities so as to afford its benefits to people who owing to its expensive character, 
have been hitherto unable to participate in its benefits. The plans of the Board of 
Education after the war are we are told ready, and when the war is over, they 
will be placed before the public to be carried into effect In a place like China, 
supposeu to be educationally backward, there is no tendency to starve education 
in spite of the war going on for the last several years. China is diverting all its 
resources to the development of its educational system. To quote only one 
instance, Article 157 of its draft constitution provides that educational appropriations 
should constitute not less than 15 per cent of the total Central Budget ana 30 per 
cent of the budgets of the provinces, districts and municipalities. 

Xll-plaoed economy in education is particularly undesirable in India, where 
educational grants have always formed a drop in the ocean. I am one of those who 
hold that war is the best time for pushing onward educational schemes, for tbe simple 
reason, among others, that the conscience of mankind is stirred daring the war 
against ancient wrongs and injustices. Wd must, therefore, start planning our 
educational programme now, for, when the war is over, we may have no time and 
we shall be found unprepared to prosecute them. YTe shall have to devise a more 
soundly and widely devised system of public education, with the ultimata goal of 
creating a living faith in freedom, truth and beauty and establishing national unity and 
peace. I am not using the eipression national education to signify such a system, 
for it is doubtful how far pure nationalism can affect the spirit of education. 
Secondly, because the present war exposes the dangers of economic and political 
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nationalism of an extreme kind. But a system which has the following chief featees 
may be described as national in its scope and objective, though not in its spirit. 
First, it will be national, because it is based on the actual needs of the entire nation 
in all its stages so as to provide an opportunity for every man, woman and child to 
develop .'personality* to the utmost extent' and to live a full life. Secondly, it will be 
national, because its objectives, rrethods and standards of performance will have 
relation to the facts of the economic, social and cultural life of the people of all 
classes of whom it is composed. Thirdly, it will be national, because it will be 
based on a new conception of citizenship,' the requirements of which will have to be 
carefully planned by the State co-operating with the people. Before we do this 
last service, tre shall have to decide what kind of society we wish to create, what 
social ‘deolog'es to promulgatey whether the present acquisitive and competitive system 
is to be replfced by a co-operative one, securing the common good of the various 
classes supplementing one another, whether we shall think in terms of individual 
or class profit in the place of the common good. This is not a job for the politician, 
but for the thinkers and educationists and the danger is if you leave it to the 
pnlitioiato, then be will create citizens in the sense of ‘^good haters and lusty flag 
wafers’* as somebody said recently. 

There are fundamental principles, however, on which human development in 
civilised countries has always proceeded. They are the same everywhere and have 
beau evolved by the experieice of centuries. In doing this, however, wo shall havo 
to keep in clear view Indian tradit'cis of education and build on their basis. The 

niain Indian tradition erdbodied in ancient literature is that right education must aim 

at the freedom “of' the Individual all round, freedom to think and believe, ^ freedom to 

meditate and adore, freedom for self-evolution and self-expression against all the 
fytaniiies of Sacred books 'Sfid the fanaticism of political and religion zealots. An old 
writer was a4ked in andicnt India' for whom he was writing his great work. He 
replied, ‘‘for all persona good and bad, small and great, who think that they ought to 
be free bohds of low life.” India also warned its citizens against the dangers 
of excessive intellectualism which it conceived to be in the extreme self-consciousness 
of the intellect leading to isolation, conceit and intolerence. Fourthly, it will bo 
motional because a new type of administrator will have to be brought into 
exiat^ce to work the new institutions which will arise after the war, person 

of calm judgment, impartiality of outlook, combining out of these two, wise and 
beneficent leadership. This will enable him to rise superior to excitement both in 
himself' and his follower ", with an ability to quiet it in others by his tolerance and 
readiness to see the op )osite point of view. Fifthly, it will be national, because it 
will aim at national unity and peace. The war is aiding this process, for during its 
operation the world has come nearer, distance has been annihilated and in the puma it 
of a common endeavour against a common danger, all distinctions of nationality and 
(Steed, all group egotism, class outlook and racial superiority ought to grow dimmer 
and dimmer. 

In India, the process would have worked faster if the Government had the 
Wisdom at their right time to take full advantage of the oiler of the youth of India 
to inan the defence of the country. The history of the Marathas teaches ns that, in 
the cdmmon enthusiasm which a war creates, caste distinctions are lost sight of and 
if the youth of India had been permitted to create a citizen army to defend their 
natural right, we would have by this time advanced a great deal on the path of 
national unity. These influences are working already, and it will be the business of 
educationists to take the work in hand in a methodioal and scientific manner. We 
have to evolve a single nationality through the best avenue that circumstanoe® 
provide, namely, the onlture of the people and it will be the function of the 
university to plan it, so that our first and deepest loyalty will be for our country. 
Ti^ universities, as the name implies, must take up this work. Curricular changes 
will be necessary so as to place more insistence on all that unites the people and not 
on what divides them as at present. Universities are best fitted to do this, subjciga* 
ting more and more all forets which make for isolation, superiority, intolerance and 
hostility. There is touch in India on which the people can unite and, If this is 
brought more promluenfiy forward, I have no doubt that the present forow of 
of disintegration will be repfaoad by mutual understanding, respect and eo-operatioa- 
Tbe bigotries, both superstitfions and political of self-seeking leaders, must be dissipated 
by the diffusion of the right ideals of education. 

I have meat appremaion of the system of national eduoaHon whioh your 
cfenfbrenoe adfopted at ito previous salons and I am at one with you on the alto, ^ 
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objective and the general scheme which your conference has approved. It is wise to 
lay down that the aim of such education is the realisation of the maximum growth 
of every individual with a view to evolving an efficient co-operative social order ; that 
the objectives of such education aro physical well-being, cultural development, ethical 
and moral consciousness, economic self-sufficiency and national solidarity. Its general 
scheme will be that eveiy individual will be ensured the maximum possible general 
cultural education coupled with a preparation for occupational life, labour and hand- 
woik forming an essential part of the general cultural education at every stage. This 
scheme ought to receive more and more support in the country, as its essential 
features become more known. But some features of it 1 particularly value, for 
instance, that the medium of instruction will be the mother tongue of the pupils up 
to the secondary stage and, as far as possible, at the university stage. I appreciate the 
resolution which you passed in this connection in 1941. Secondly, the reduction of 
the public mass examinations and their replacement by internal examination baaed 
purely on the pupil's record of performance as judged by those who have known him 
well. Similarly yoiu' resolution against propaganda earned on for iniaming communal 
and racial discord and suggesting steps to remove it, is worthy of attention of all 
thinking man. 

In my own part of the country the problem of education, at present* engaging 
public attention, is more regional and linguistic imiversites of a teaching and residen- 
tial character specialising in the fullest development of the language, history, literature 
and the agricultural and economical needs of the people of the region. The Bombay 
University has grown too bukly. k Government Committee, appointed nearly 20 
yeais ago, advised decentralisation. The Bombay University at present caters to the 
people of four distinct areas, each growing increasingly conscious of its claim for the 
cultural, social, and economical needs of its people. As you perhaps are aware^ a 
committee is sitting to consider the development of such a teaching and residential 
university for Maharashtra. The problems before the committee are interesting^ bub 
I do not wish to tire you longer by giving their details. One important feature 
of university education, on which the public mind is insistent in Maharashtra, is the 
imparting of military education as a compulsory part of college studies, for we hold 
that it is the natural right of the youth of the country to prepare itself for its 
defence and that Indian university contain splendid material for building up an 
effective defence of the country. It is unfortunate that the Government have not 
taken advantage of this unlimited storehouse of energy and patriotism, owing to the 
lack of ootfidenoe and goodwill But we hope that the university, which is proposed 
to be established for Maharashtra, will rectify this defect. 


The Indian Science Congress 

29th Session — Baroda — Ist. January 1942 

Presidential Address 


The 29th Session of the Indian Science Congress was held at Baroda on the 
1st January 1942, under the presidency of Mr. D. JST, Wadia^ who in the course of 
of his address said 

international directorate of scientists, containing a due proportion of economists, 
engineers and industrialists, will, by adopting the techniaue and temper of science, 
govern the countries of the world better than the chancellors, diplomats and politicians 
who for the past 5,000 ^rears have failed to bring harmony in human relations, but 
have Signally succeeded in making history one record of recurrent wars.” 

Mr, D. N. "Wadia, at the outset, felicitated Sir P. C. Bay, the ‘doyen of Indian 
scientists,’ on his SOth birthday and referred to the loss Indian science had suffered 
by the death of Sir Shah Mohamed Sulaiman, Judge of the Federal Court. 

Mr, Wadia added : ^‘To-day, after a century of science, during whioh it has 
explored vast vistas of Nature supervened Time and Space, conq.uered many plagues 
and diseases, probed truths about God’s creation and is near making an approach to 
absolute Truth, science is facing the charge of helping with its inventions and dis- 
coveries man’s lower instincts and lust for power, possession and aggrandisement. 
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But for the aid of scianoe, it is thought his animal instincts and desires would have 
been infinitely less and the tempo of resulting sufiforing and destruction greatly re- 
duced. But science repudiates the indictment. The ulterior end of science is search 
for truths of Nature and of the universe, and Truth always builds and integrates. 
The wreckage made possible by the abuse of science is an evanescent phase in the 
history of nations, and is to be compared to the havoc by earthquakes and tornadoes. 
Science will, withont doubt, rebuild the damaged world on better foundations and 
reintegrate the stricken people to a new and more secure life and the tempo of the 
resulting reconstruction will be no less striking. 

“The precision tools, the alloys, the specialised steels perfected by scientific re- 
search, can be used equally well in the making of surgical instruments, in improved 
ploughshares, in drills for cutting the hardest rock as well as in the making of a 
super-edge sword, a Messersohmitt engine, or^ in the internal mechanism of a death- 
dealing bomb. To check this perversion of science, it is time the hierarchy of pure 
science asserted its patent right on the common pool of strategic science and, backed 
by its 1]^ centuries of resolute strivings for the betterment of mankind, claim a de- 
termining share in the governments of the world. An international directorate of 
scientists, containing a due proportion of economists, engineers and industrialists, will, 
by adopting the technique and temper of science, govern the countries of the world 
better than the chancellors, diplomats and politicians who for the past 5,C00 years 
have failed to bring harmony in human relations but have signally succeeded in 
making history one record o*f recurrent wars.*’ 

The progress of science in IndiSj the speaker added, was reflected in the growth 
of- the Indian Science Congress during the last 28 years, A very welcome develop- 
ment of recent years was the addition of sections of Entomology, Physiology and 
Engineering, in each of which fruitful work had already been done, and in which the 
scope for productive research was still immense. The recent establishment of the 
Sub-Committee on Science and Social BelaMons by the Congress was a timely move 
for reviewing the progress of science in the country and appraising the extent to 
which it had promoted, or was capable of promoting the real welfare of the populace. 
In a oountry whose social structure was based on traditional religion and custom it 
was inevitable that there should be some time-lag between the march of science and 
its ultimate effect on the popular welfare. This was the gap between the static 
India that is passing, and the dynamic India that was visualised by the scientists. 
The Committee’s report was awaited with interest 

‘•Although it can scarcely be said that science has begun to occupy a considerable 
place in the general life of the masses of the educated middle classeB,** the speaker 
said, “one wmoomes the attempts of some voluntary organisations, municipal and 
efiv^o bodies through the publicity of the radio and the press to bring the benefits 
OT' elementary science home to people at large. The infiltration of evt^ryday science 
thus to the 600,000 villages, which harbour 78 per cent of onr population, is sure to 
bring results in improved agriculture and husbandry, health and housing, sanitation 
and nutrition,” Here he paid a tribute to the '•Vvangelistic work” of the two jour- 
nals, Current Science and Science and Culture to accelerate the advancement of 
higher science in India. Stating that the disproportion between the task looming ahead 
and the work accomplished was vast and the outstanding basic needs of national 
economy, such as literacy, sanitation, nutrition and improved standards of living weio 
reminders of our yet unliquidated liabilities, he said that workers In the causa of 
pure and applied sciences would have to multiply a hundredfold and their efforts 
redoubled in order to eliminate these big debit factors from the national balance 
sheet Mr. Wadfa, continuing, said: “A serious handicap to industrial progress in India 
has been the lack of planned liaison between industry and science. In the Board 
of Science and Industrial Eesearoh, inaugurated last year under the directorship of 
Sir S. 8. Bhatnager, we see the promise of a new era of the planned aid to India’s 
industry ♦ Already the activities of the Board, through its fifteen committees, cover a 
wide field of research calculated to assist a variety of new manufactures. Although 
the services of the Board are channelised today to farther India’s war production 
through ad hoc research with the return of peace and the withdrawal of the stimulus 
of war premia and priorities, there will be a greater demand on these services for 
domestic aid to the nascent industries it has itself sponsored, as well as to those 
lauDched by private enterprise in reoent years, particularly the heavy-oliemieals, 
engineering and metallurgical industries. The country will then need a central agency 
for integrating the scientific effort of the different units to-day functioning under 
handioaim, financial and others and improving the defective industrial machinery of 
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the country at present working with many emergency joints, if there is to be 
no setback to the hardwon industrial progress of pre-war years. This need is now- 
where greater than in the mineral industries, where for the last three or four decades 
the raw produce of the mines, the ores and industrially vital minerals have been allowed 
to leave the country in ever increasing tonnages, at ridiculously low prices, simply 
because of lack of technical guidance in the processing of minerals or their part 
manufacture before exports. 

Welcoming the commencement of the functioning of the Eastern Group Supply 
Confeience at Delhi duiing the year, Mr. Wadia said: ‘When the crisis of war is 
over,^ the contacts established by this Conference should make for greater collaboration 
and interdependence of these nations in place of the ignoble jealousies and racial 
barriers that have marred international relations so far.” 

Mr. wadia then gave details of his geological investigations in the last three years 

StJ light they throw on the stracture of India, 

• ine shape or figure of India, as we see it to-day”, he concluded, “is determined 
essentially^ by the destructive processes of Nature. The sea, rain, rivers and other 
atmospheric agencies of change, by their ceaseless action have out deep into the 
prohle of India and have removed thousands of feet of matter from off the surface, 
producing the existing sculpture of the land. The 6,000 to 15,000 feet thick beds of 
clay, sand and silt, laid down in the Indo-Gangetio plains, are all derived from the 
decay of the Himalayas. They are only a small measure of the waste of these 
mountains. The dissection of the originally two miles high volcanic plateau of 
luaiwa-Deccaa to the depth of over a mile into the picturesque alternation of plains, 
valleys ana hills is another visual demonstration of the power of surface natural 
agencies in shaping the surface features of the continents, while constantly lowering 
tneir level to the mean sea-level. These base-levelling* processes have in the past, 
lepeateuiy peneplamed vast tracts of India, but the geological cycle was not allowed 
to be completed by the supervening earth movements which restored topographic 
youth. Rajpu^na and Madras have thus been levelled and peneplained and re- 
3uvenated by timely earth-movements reversing the geological cycle time and again.’’ 


The Historical Records Comm. Conference 

18th Session — Mysore — 2l8t January 1942 

Mr. John Sargents* Speech 

The eighteenth session of the Indian Historical Records Commission Conference 
ws held at Mysore on the 21st January 1942 under the presidency of 
Mr. John Sargent who in the course of his speech stated that it 
was most pleasant and appropriate that a learned society like theirs whose primary 
concern was with man as a social unit, should be able to meet in a place where the 
glories of the past, the achievements of the present and the hopes of the future were 
Much history had been made and unmade in this part of India. 

I like, however, to think,” he added, “that the aspect of local history to which the 
future historians and researchers will pay the greatest attention will not be “old 
unhappy far oM things and battles long ago” but that record of persistent, enlightonod 
and constructive efforts for bettering the living conditions of ordinary men and 
wonaen which mad© the reign of Your Highness’s predecessor so illustrious, and will, 
we have every reason to believe, be no less characteristic of your own.” 

Mr. Sargent said that he regretted that ill-health had prevented the President of 
the Commission, the hon. Mr. N. R. Saiker, from being present. Even in the short 
^me, which had elapsed since he took up his office as Member of the Yiceroy’s 
Executive Council in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands. Mr. 
barker had shown keen interest in the work of the Commission particularly in the 
reconstitution which had recently taken place. 

Referring to the main objects that had led to the reconstitution of the CommiSBiou 
by the Government of India, Mr. Sargent stated that the changes were the outcome 
not of any feeling of dissatisfaction with the achievements of the old Commission, 
but they arose from the fact that a stage had been reached when it was essential 
to consolidate the work which had been accomplished and to prepare the ground for 
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a future advance. The first need in this conneotiou was to ensure continuity of 
policy. During liis short tenure of office, their President had been successful in 
securing funds which would do something towards enabling the keeper of the records 
to make available to students, the great historical riches which had^ been committed 
to his charge. An agreed policy of co-operation was essential in this respect and it 
was hoped that the Commission in its new form would be able to ensure that Mr. 
Sargent pointed out that great historical treasures lay hidden in the archives of 
private institutions, families and individuals. Access to those treasures could only be 
had by tact and persuasion and it was to be hoped that the work would be under- 
taken by the local bodies which it would bo one of the main functions of the re- 
constituted Commission to establish. 

Mr. Sargent then requested His Highness to address the Conference. 

Myaorc Ruler’s Opening Address 

His Highness the Maharaja welcoired to Mysore the distinguished assembly and 
added ; French historian of the year 1800 declared that the plains of Mysore 

were the most heautiful habitation that nature could offier to men on^ the face of the 
earth. They are rich in precious metals also and in consequence in history and 
historical lore. But I am afraid you will also find that much of the historical wealth 
like the gold, has passed out of the country, I understand that the period of history 
in which you interest yourselves reaches from the Battle of Panipat, 1526, to 1880. 

In Mysore history, we might put it from the establishment of the capital of the 

present dynasty in the City of Mysore in the early part of the 16th contury, to the 
Rendition of the State to my grandfather by the British Government in 1881. ^ This 
period divides itself into four minor periods: from 1526 to 1761, when Ilyder Ali first 
assumed the practical control of the country ; from 1761 to 1799. the end of the 

Fourth Mysore “War ; from 1799 to 1831. which was the commencement of the 

British Commission ; and from 1831 to 1881, the date of the Rendition.*’ 

^‘For the fi^fst of these periods.” His Highness continued, have many 

documents in the wider sense — in stones and monuments, mutts and temples. But we 
have comparatively little in the way of documents in our archives. It is recorded 
that there were once many chroniolos collected by my ancestors, but they all 
disappeared in the troubled period of our history. There is some matter still to be 
explored in the oolleotions in the Oriental Library, and there are a few documents in 
the Secretarial records. Theie are also, I believe, a great number to be found m the 
possession of the mutts and templos and in the archives of our leading families. 

“For the second period, from 1761 to 1799, the groat bulk of the reooids have 
been removed. There are large quantities of them in the India Office, others in the 
Government of India Records, others again in those of the Government of Fort Bt 

George and in the Mackenzie Collection. Others are to be found in many parts of the 

world.— In Prance, in the Butch Fast Indies, in Goa and in Hyderabad. Others 
again were burnt when the Saraswathi Bhandar was destroyed in the great Palace 
Fire of 1897. “We have a certain number left, including some original letters of the 
great Duke of Wellington, and the Residency have some more, of which they have 
been good enough to lend a collection for your exhibition. The records of the third 
and fourth periods are also distiibuted, but a considerable number of those for the 
period of the British Commission have been transferred to our records where they await 
examination and we have a good deal of matter of our own.* 

His Highness then referred to the work that had been done all this materia! from 
the Epigraphia Oarnatioa, relating to a period before 1526 to a volume of letters and 
despatches of the Duke of Wellington from 1709 to 1805, another of select letters of 
a copy of Wilks’s report on the Internal conditions of Mysore as In 

xwi-02, etc. There had been published a large number of histories of Mysore, many 

of which contained copies of extracts of important historical doouments. The most 
important of those was Colonel Walks’s history, which had recently been 

reprinted with annotations by Sir Murray Hammiok and published by the Mysore 

Government ‘Tn spite of all this formidable array,” His Hignuess added, ^‘*1 felt that 
1 am speaking for my Government when I say that we fully recognize that there is 
vast amount to be done in the discovery, preservation, translation and publication of 
v^itabie records that were to be found m the headquarters offices, in the district 
omoOT, in mutts and temples, in places of business and in private housea.” 

^ There is now, 1 uuderstaud. a project afoot for the development of a hlstori- 
oai museum of Mysorje,” cemtumed Bis Highness. "Tf money and time were uu* 
nnnmited, I should like to see added to tms a records office, specMIj designed for 
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the purpose in accordance with the latest scientific arrangements, in which there 
should be preserved all the public records of your period, just as the older records 
are preserved in the Oriental Library. I would even go farther and add to it some- 
thing in the nature of a safe custody deposit, in which mutts and temples and private 
individuals could deposit their ancient records and have them preserved in accordance 
with the latest methods.” ‘‘But these,” added His Highness iu conclusion, ‘‘are 
dreams for the piping times of peace. For the moment we want all our men and all 
our money in order to devote every effort of which we are capable to the conquest 
of the enemies of freedom and the right When we have achieved that end* we can 
turn our attention to the extermination of the enemies of the raw material of history.” 


The Convocation Addresses 

The Calcutta University Convocation 

Sir Azizul Haque’s Address 

In the course of the address at the annual Convocation of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity held on the 28th February 1942, Sir Mohammad Azizul Huque^ the Yioe- 
Ohanoellor.said ; — 

The world to-day is iu the throes of great agonies and many sufierings. Clouds 
have gathered up not merely on our horizon, bat almost all round ourselves, and no 
one can say how things are going to shape in the future. But whatever that may 
be, I have no doubt in my mind that India shall be stronger than ever, even though 
we may pass through a trail of sujQferings, privations and misfortunes. With deep 
faith in Providence, Who has kept this oouniry alive through mauy centuries, we 
shall emerge victorious from the perils of to-day. The iimighty will make her 
stronger than before — it is in that abiding faith and conviction that I feel that the 
time has come when wo must critically examine ourselves, our educational system 
and our entire life. We have now felt and realised as to what it means if oar trade 
routes are out ojBf and if our essential services are dislocated. And to-day we have to 
appreciate not merely the events outside India, but even inside this country or its 
neighbourhood. It is always in an emergency that we have to do severe thinking on 
our part as to what we should do to be prepared for the future. We are producers 
of a very large amount of raw materials and it is time that we must think of developing 
those raw materials for industrial and comme’oial utilization within the province. The 
district of Rangpur and its neighbourhood grow many laos of maunds of raw 
tobacco leaves and the largest bulk goes to Burma where it is made into cigars. If 
Burma cannot import these raw leaves we have to find out as to what we can do to 
develop the industry within our province so that our cultivators who grow tobacco 
may not have to starve. We had to import a large volume of commodities of all kinds 
from abroad which we can not get to-day. We had to import a huge volume of 
finished products from Japan and m fact the Japanese trade enveloped a very large 
bulk of our imports. 

If we do not get all our food requirements that we had to gat from outside this 
province or from abroad, if our agricultural products or other raw materials cannot go 
out, if there is shortage of the commodities that we need for all our economic needs, 
we have to think if we can develop our own resources to meet our own needs* We 
have to build up the future of India and of this great province in view of our 
experience not only here but what is happening elsewhere in the world; we have 
indeed to rebuild this country of ours almost in a raw shape of things to come. I 
haye referred to all these that we may all put oar heads together to consider as to 
whether our eduoational system requires any change to get an equilibrium between 
our training and our essential economic ueeds. If we are to develop our resources 
to meet our fullest needs, we have to answer the question as to whether we should 
not readjust our educational system so that, in view of what I have stated auove, 
the innate capacity and terdenoies of our youth with all the hereditary talents in 
arts, crafts and vocations may get full scope in life. 
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Great things have been achieved in the past under the present system but greater 
things have to be done in the future* We have to answer the question as to the 
part we do, can and ought to play in the economic life ot the province and wheie 
we do, and ought to share in the industry and trade of the country. Is there any 
integral connection between our system of education and the larger needs of the 
country ? Where do we stand to-day and what shall we do to equip and ht ourselves 
for the future ? Au answer to these questions can ultimately be given by the 
province and the country as a whole, even though the responsibilities to give new 
shape of things will to a considerable extent depend on the University and the 

University organization. I can assure you on behalf of the University that whatever 

may be your ultimate decision, we shall not fail to act according to your decision and 
choice. We can even now do a great deal. Our research workers are always anxious 
to stand behind you and I know our University men and their past achievements and 
their ability. But we and they suffer from lack of funds. We hpve no funds to 

equip a laboratory to meet the contingent needs of to-day. I am grateful to those 

industrialists and commercial men and the Government who have given us a few 
thousands of rupees to carry on certain researches, but it is not oven a drop in 
terms of what we can do in full expansion if we only consider the vast requirements 
of to-day. I only ask as to whether the time has not come when the authorities 
who have the power to shape things should not take immediate steps to prepare a 
scheme and to had out finances that may be required to carry on industrial and 
technical researches with a view b develop the resources of the province and also 
to determine as to what extent our educational system should undergo modification to 
equip the young men of the future for such work. 

We Can Defcndi Our Country 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are now in the midst of a war ; it is almost near our 
doors, but let us have faith in ourselves that we cau defend our country. Behind 
ships, planes, guns and fortifications, a country needs several lines of defences which 
we can only ourselves work up. To-day let every one of us stand for the other. Let 
us work with all that we have got and utilise every little bit to out best benefit and 
advantage. Let us face facts. Let us rise above our mere self-concerns and let 
every man and woman work not just for himself or herself but for the whole country 
wherever he or she may be or whatever his or her job may be. Let us have faith 
in ourselves. With land, naval or other fortifications, let us also have the will- power 
to defend our country. In its absence the Chinese Wall is stormed and the 
Maginot line gets broken, the fortifications vanish and along with it the nation 
collapses. Above all let there be a unity in this country of ours. Lot us stand 
united ; with war at our door, let there be no war inside and it is only then that 
the storm clouds that are darkening the horizon will vanish. Let evory one of us 
honestly admit one’s own fault and not always find fault with others. If there is 
more of loyalty to our country, with loss of personal, racial or party aiivaritagas we 
shall be a stronger country. Either we sacrifice our personal selfishaess for our 
country or we sacrifice the country for our personal selfishness. 

Our Country Worth Defending 

And this country of ouis is worth defending and fighting for. Here in India wo 
have everythiug in our midst that goes to make up a strong, united and po%vorful 
country. Words have their limitations ; expressions fail mu ; it requires the imagina- 
tion and the inspiration of a poet to describe the majesty of the Buow-capped peaks 
of the Himalayan ranges guarding our frontiers and the eternal beauty of the deep 
blue oceans which wash our shores. In our magnificent rivers flowing past historic 
cities, in the gloriously green forests scattered all over the oountry, in the enormous 
and probably inexhaustible stores of our mineral resouroes, in the" proverbial fertility 
of our soil which has attracted the wondering eyes of the world, with our vast paddy 
and corn fields and, above all, in our enormous man-power, we have ample materials 
for the fullest economic and political development of this land. 

This country of great culture and a noble heritage should not be lost to us on the 
counter of personal jealousies or on the chessboard ox political manoauvrings, count- 
less thousands of men of many creeds and faith have toiled for centuries to make this 
oountry and its culture what they are to-day ; our iaheritauoe is a heritage of great 
sacrifice, of great faith, of great prowess, of great courage, of great oonviction and of 
suoreme faith in the Frovidenoe. Let us also have that faith in the Frovidenoe 
’W'ho is the only source of ultimate power and strength to ouraelves and then toil in 
the furrow to make all ©forts to defend our country and let ub arrange its defence 
in all fronts. 
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The Crisis And Our Duties 

Ladies and gentlemen, the world to-day is passing through a crisis unparalleled in 
the annals of human history. The shadow of the international conflagration threatens 
to overwhelm our motherland. I do not wish to enter here into the politics of the 
present war, hut T declare most emphatically and with the fullest sense of respon- 
sibility that it is foremost duty of every one of us irrespective of party or religious 
allegiance to fight to the last for the preservation of our motherland. I do not know 
about military defence but it is my firm convinction that we shall be untrue to our 
culture, to our motherland and to those gallant sons of India who have cheerfully 
laid down their lives in the defence of India if we do not make it our primary con- 
cern to do everything possible to keep the enemy out. Let us for the time being 
sink our internal differences — let us once for all realise that at a time vrben the 
nation is faced with a national crisis, disunity is fatal. Let us not repeat the tragic 
mistakes of the past. Let us build up in Bengal the most powerful Maginot Line of 
our unshakable determination not to yield an inch of our country to the ruthless 
enemy. I have no doubt that against this line of defence — the panzer divisions of the 
enemy and the fifth columnists will hurl themselves in vain. Our country to-day is 
in grave peril. Our culture, our civilisation, everything that is sacred to us will be 
completely obliterated if we fail at this critical moment in our history. Let us to- 
day stand united in the defence of our motherland — let us today take a vow that in 
the interests of the nation we shall cheerfully sacrifice every comfort. Let us leave 
the enemy in no doubt of our iron will to fight for our motherland. We are to-day 
passing through a period of agony, but out of this agony wid emerge a New India 
of which every one would be proud. 

New India 

And in that picture of New India, I see you, the graduates of this University, 
occupying the most pre-eminent position — leaders of men, moulders of thought, pioneers 
of industry and organisers of prosperous peasantry, and, above all, builders of peace, 
amity and concord. Graduates of the University, to-day I raise that vision and that 
ideal before you and 1 wish you God-speed in your march of life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, within almost a few days I shall have to relinquish charge 
of this great omoe as the Vice-Chancellor of this great University to take up my 
duties elsewhere. I have to leave my motherland with deep sorrow that I have to 
be away and far away from my friends, brethren and countrymen. For the last four 
years I have worked with you in this post to the best of my ability and on this 
occasion of farewell I look to you in all humility for your best wishes and for your 


The Gurukul University Convocation 

Sir Radhakrishnan^s Address 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the Gurukul University, on 
the Sih April 1942, Sir SarvapalU Eadhakrishnan said that he was impressed by the 
ceremonies which he witnessed. They indicated the uninterrupted continuity of the 
Indian culture over a large territory and long stretch of time. That distinguished the 
different systems of education was not the content of the programmes which was 
usual, but the spirit or form. And the spirit or form were closely related to the 
nature of society. The schools and colleges endowed their students with beliefs and 
ideals which society cherished, Laterly, militarism and patriotism had been the 
greatest ideals. Their educational institutions turned out young savages with splen- 
did physique and ruthless energy, delighting in the thougths of war and conquest of 
territories. In India, however, a different ideal prevailed as in institutions such as this, 
the Gurukul University, and persisted till tod^. 

After commenting on the Hindu ideal of Brahmaoharya he pointed out that the 
present conflict was between two ways of life or philosophies. His implication entered 
every side of our life and activity. VThat was progress was not a military contest 
and there was no security that the military victory would not throw them back 
into the same blindness, cowardice and folly which had brought about this war. If 
the tragic defects of their ways of life were to be redeemed the ideal of truth and 
love must have functioning realities. 

50 
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He exhorted the graduates to conform to great ideals of India which would save 
them even when catastrophies occurred, tyrannies were set up or dynasties were over- 
thrown* A united and free India would be of the greatest benefit to the world at 
large* 

Referring to Sir Stafford Gripps’ proposal "Sir Sarvapali Radhakrishnan said : “The 
weakest part of Cripps’ proposals, which were very satisfactory in other directions, 
was in the encouragement which they implicitly ^ave to the dismemberment of India. 
It will be practical undoing of the greatest trust imposed on Britain, namely, develop 
an independent, strong and united India. The work of great British statesmen and 
administrators for over 150 years will be destroyed, if any such disintegration is 
encouraged, 


The Delhi University Convocation 

Mr* N. R. Sarkar^s Address 

“To-day the waves of war are furiously lapping on our shores and may, at any 
hour, flood into our very hearth and ho’ma. It would mean untold misery and 
sufferings for millions of peaceful citizens. Yet even as the war churns 
up its tales of destruction, cruelty and horror, it would at the same time afford our 
youth — ^in the course of a remorseless struggle against the cruel aggressor— just those 
opportunities to prove the strength of its moral fibre— of courage, discipline, 
orgaulzatiou and all that go to make the fulness of character.” — ^Thus observed Mr. 
N, JS. Sarkar^ Education Member, Government of India and Pro-Ohancelior, Delhi 
TJniversity, at the 20th. Convocation of the University, held at Delhi on the ISth 
April 1942. 

“As in the Western countries during the last war,” Mr. Sarkar added, ^Hhe 
younger generation of our country— in the role of the soldier in the trenches, the 
elusive guerrilla fighter and the anonymous hero — will escape from the colourless 
tenor of an artificial existence and face nature and raw life with a new dignity of 
hardships and sufferings. It will be their privilege to ender a unique service to 
afflicted society in obstructing the enemy, in preserving the morale of the public and 
ill bringing help and 'succour to the distressed. The very intensity of such an 
experience cannot fail to affect profoundly the mental outlook of an entire youthful 

Mr. Sarkar said : “India is predominantly an agricultural country, about 80 per 
cent of the population being dependent on agriculture. This is significant weakness 
in the economic structure of the country and the ideal which no%v guides India is 
the establishment of a more balanced economy resulting in the expansion of her 
industries to an extent that will help to reduce the proportion to a level of 50 per 
cent by transfer of the excess to nan-agricultural pursuits, A careful refloction on 
our peculiar problem and needs would show that for the large majority secondary 
education should in itself be complete after which they would either start specializing 
in various teohnioal lines or to pass on to stme kind of employment needed 
by them. 

Ditcarding Fabe Meat 

“Now that you are at the portals of a hard and intensely competitive world, I 
would like you to realise the great complexities of raojicrr* life. In days gone by 
there was almost a certainty that the average unr versify student ooiild, on the com- 
pJetion of his college cal'eer, step into some definite job which did not leave him in 
want of the matefia! necessities of life. But the situation to-day has become ever so 
much more diffloult and complex. There is, therefore, greater need now to equip 
yourselves more thoroughly for the respective vocations of life vou elect to pursue. 
You must shed false ideas and expectations. Scoiaf and ecoaomto conditions are in 
such a* flux under the infiuenoe of the growing political oonsoiousness of the common 
ma^ of people, that we would do well to anticipate in the future a considerable 
narrowing down of disparities in respect of opportunities and * inoomes than Is th0 
situation even to-day. ‘ ^ 

’-The heotio craze for climbing the golden ladder each for hitaself, no mattei^ 
what happens to others, is no longer the ideal that inspires American youth. They 
now place emphasis on sufficiency of life rather than on a' plethora of riches. The 
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young people in America now think in terms of good health, good working conditions 
that are based on the wider sense of social well-being in which methods for 
individual advancement do not conflict with those of the advancement of the com- 
munity as a whole. This is a spirit which the young men of India will do well to 
emulate.” 

University’s Progress 

Sir Maurice Gwyer^ Viee-Ohancellor of the University, addressing the convocation, 
gave a detailed history of the progress which has been made in the academic side 
and the preliminary steps taken to establish the three-year degree course which, in 
his opinion, was goi^ to be a blessing to the university 'itself and to those whom it 
sought to educate. He gave an account of the progress of the construction of the 
university buildings, and acknowledged the gifts from numerous donors who had 
helped the university. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer said that every rupee which the university had received 
had been well spent, and the plans for the development of the university 
were no longer paper-plans only but were being steadily translated into reality. The 
Government have provided funds which would enable things to be done which he 
had been afi'aid would have to wait till after the war. 

He made an earnest appeal to the citizens of Delhi to come forward with help 
which was very badly needed to complete all the schemes. 


S. N. D. T. University Convocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar’s Address 

To-day totalitarian war, in its mighty sweep, is rushing towards our frontiers, 
and may, at any hour, completely envelop our crisis, if and when the call should come, 
I have no doubt in my mind that our womenfolk, too, will stand in comradeship with 
our manhood in consecrated acts of courageous and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of our Motherland.” 

These remarks were made by the Hon. Mr. N. R. Sarkar^ Member, Education, 
Health and Lands, Government of India, in his address at the twenty-sixth con- 
vocation of the S. N. B. T. University, Bombay, held on the 3rd. July 1942. 

The higher education of our girls as much as of -our boys presents the depressing 
picture of an aimless drift, except perhaps for a microscopic minority. Against this 
background we are becoming more and more conscious that the ideals of the system 
of female education in our country, stand in need of being defined and viewed in the 
context of the economic and social realities of our national life. Old institutions, lifee 
the joint family system which kept questions relating to the economic status of 
women very much in the background, are disintegrating and new ones are arising. 

And inevitably along with these rapid changes in our society, we are beiug con- 
fronted with the task of giving close and careful thought to the question of women’s 
status, the role they will have to play in the ohanging order of society and the train- 
ing that should be imparted to them for the purpose. 

Separate Umversities For Women 

To-day, oo-eduoational colleges are often nothing hut boys* colleges where a 
sprinkling of women are admitted, while their special needs are ignored. It is true 
that there are oolleges meant exclusively for girls, but even then because they are 
mere reproductions of the boys’ oolleges, these colleges as well do not minister to the 
fecial needs of women. Viewed in this li^ht, all, I think, will concede that separate 
universities for women, if built up along right lines, will answer to some definite 
needs and perform a useful function in society. 

Formal education, however, 1 feel, can never be a satisfying subsiitate for home 
trainiBg and we shall not get tbe ideal system of girls’ education, until the homo is 
fully and frankly rehabilitated as an educational factor. 

At the same time, in our zeal for practical education, we may lose sight of the 
value of a liberal culture, A liberal education, in Aristotle’s view, is liberal in pro- 
portion to its divorce from practical affaiis. If in consonance with the conventional 
type, we limit her education to a predominantly practical curriculum, we not 
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only subordinate the full and free development of her personality, but also make her 
incapable of building a home in which her child will ind ‘*a University of true 
culture.’* 

Presiding Spirit Of Home 

Eor a housewife is not merely a domestic technician whose task is solely to cook, 
darn, sew and, in general, to look after her children and her husband. She is the 
presiding spirit of the home and the cultural level of the home is measured precisely 
by her own. A woman totally submerged in the petty details of domesticity is not 
an ideal home-maker. 

I sincerely hope the Indian Women’s University will be able to offer a true 
synthesis of liberal and cultural education, on the one hand, with the training in 
practical subjects to fit women for their primal vocation of home-making, on the 
other. It is this synthesis which, I strongly feel, should constitute the ideal higher 
education of women in India, as otherwise it may lead to serious complications in 
onr social stiucture of which signs are already in evidence. 

Assertive Feminism 

Unless we are able to achieve the right synthesis, I am afraid we many also 
witness in this country a repetition of what has taken place in Western countries— 
an extremely assertive feminism leading women to try m every way to fit themselves 
for man’s world and man’s work, competition by women for men’s jobs, with 
conseq^uent increase in male unemployment, decrease in the number of marriages, 
disruption in family life and the many evils that come in its train. 

Experience during the last few decades is leading people once more to lay the 
emphasis on the home as the focal centre of woman’s activities. But I must not be 
misunderstood to imply that woman has or can have no sphere of work outside the 
home. The world is becoming much too tough and complex for us all and in 
exceptional times like the present specially, woman must work and exercise her 
influence for the benefit of the community in various directions. It is in fact most 
remarkable how women in countries with most diverse social and political 
backgrounds, have unhesitatingly accepted the hardships of a strenuous life of struggle 
during periods of national emergency such as war. 

War, in fact, always quickens the pace of social changes. The last war. for 
example, hastened the advent of women’s franchise and led to improvement in the 
status 01 women in Society. 

ViM Role Of Women In War 

Even this war is providing us with glorious instances of the rich and varied 
contribution that women can make and are making to the life of the State, even 
though in limes of peace they accept the home as their most important sphere of 
work. To-day in Russia, the women, emancipated by the last Bevolution, are playing 
the most diverse, arduous and courageous role in the defence of their Motherland. 
Even in conservative China, the stresses of the war have brought about a most 
remarkable change in the status and role of women. In a short period, they have 
passed from the impoteucy of bound feet to the strenuous dignity of a life of 
bitter strugde against a ruthless foe. They have been fighting In comradeship with 
their menfolk. 

I am inclined to think that the troubles of our generation, in a large measure, 
are due to the exclusion of the feminine personality in the direct shaping of our 
social affairs. Without women in public affairs men have made a world in which 
physical science is over-developed m comparison to the science of human and social 
relations ; in which brain-power has precedence over heart-power ; in which brute- 
force is admired more than humane and sympathetic control ; in which, in short, 
the male personality predominates over the female personality. As a result what a 
frightful mess we are m to-day I Olearfy it is high time that some new influence 
were introduced to assuage the sufferinp of a ravaged humanity— not, however, the 
bondoir influence of woman, but the impact of her emotional and intellectual integrity 
on a grievously distracted world. Woman bears life in pain and her strongest 
instinots are towards preservation and oonoord. The plight in which humanity finds 
itself is, I believe, a direct consequenoe of a lack of balance between the male and 
the female instincts in social orgauisation. With woman mostly out of it, society has 
been not a duet, but a solo— and a disastrous one at that 

In India, we realised long ago the duel principle of the masculine— feminine 
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personality — ‘‘Ardhansrishwara” and what the "Western civilisation has called the 
‘‘weaker sex,” we in India have apostrophised as ‘-Shahti”— Power. 

You who are to-day passing out of this University, are the flower of our enlighte- 
ned womanhood. I would remind you again that if your power and prestige are 
great, so are your responsibilities. I can pray for no greater blessings than this 
that you may hold high the ideals of womanhood and may shape and mould the 
present generation and the generations yot unborn, so that society may be informed 
with the aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual values and the abiding spirit of Beauty 
and Goodness which indeed are the epithets of perfect "VTomanhood. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar’s Address 

‘‘The war enhances the importance of our problems and increases the urgency 
of studying them without delay. We need not only to maintain the outlay in 
attention and money on our educational system, but also to maintain a constant and 
penetrating study of our education problems, a study which will, at suitable stages, 
issue in sound and concise proposals for the reconstruction of our educational 
system,” observed Mr. N, R. Sarkar, Commerce Member, delivering the Convocation 
Address of the Agra University held at Agra on the 14th. November 1942. 

Mr. Sarkar said young men to-day were confronted with a situation infinitely 
more complicated and difficult than that which his generation had to face in its time. 
He doubted whether the Government or the public in this country had given that 
constructive attention to the problems of youth which they deserved. Mass education 
had never appealed to the Government as a practical proposition. The autonomy of 
universities and other educational institutions availed them little in the solution of 
our educational problems, not only because such autonomy was never large or real, 
but also because they did not derive sustenance either from a wise national govern- 
ment at the top or from a population which was being helped by widespread 
primary and secondary education to discover its racial genius and aptitudes. Higher 
education in India, therefore, always hung suspended in mid-air, and “despite the 
impressive number ^ of Committees and Commissions appointed by Government for 
enquiry into the subject and the large annual output of educated men and women, 
we do not seem to have moved far beyond the stage of either skimming the surface 
or skirting the fringe of the problem. Even to-day when the paramountcy of 
educational purposes is more widely recognised, inroads into it on the plea of 
exigencies of war are far from being rare.” 

Dealing with the position of education in war-time, Mr. Sarkar deprecated the 
tendency to cast covetous eyes on educational buildings and staffs for war purposes. 
He referred to the services which had been rendered by technical schools and 
colleges in this country in connection with the scheme for training skilled and 
semi-skilled men for munition work. The universities, colleges and various scientific 
institutions had afforded invaluable help, both in men And material, for research. 
It was only in this way that education could legitindately help the war effort. “But 

I am more than doubtful”, he said, “if the numerous officials and authorities who 

have the power to take over educational buildings or conscript men for war work 
have adequate appreciation of the limits within which alone legitimate demands can 
be made on education for aid to the war effort. If they have not, the evil must be 
traced to its deep roots in the traditional apathy of the Government towards 
education. 

Indian Problems And The Solution 

“There are special reaso ns why it is particularly important that India should look 
to her educational system while there is time,” said Mr. Sarkar. “It is reasonable 
to assume that the time is rapidly approaching when India will be called upon to 
manage her own affairs and that a number of the young men and women now in 

colleges and schools will be called upon, and consequently ought to be prepared to 

take their part in this management. We have our masses without even the most 
elementary form of literacy ; we have large numbers of men to whom literacy is 
much like cast-off clothing, a system of secondary education, which is neither 
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sufl&cient for those who enter life thereafter, nor a sound preparation for the univer- 
sity, an increasing number of colleges and universities which soothe communal 
susceptibilities more or satisfy local pride more than onr educational wants. In the 
haohground, there is the wellnigh insoluble problem of bringing into proper relation 
the training and teaching of youth in school and college on the one hand, and the 
economic conditions into which youth has to live its life. The solution, doubtless^ 
lies in a happy blend of two or three alternative courses of action. One is that of 
adapting education to the possible demands for praticular kinds of ability, a second 
is making the training in itself a factor for change, in other words, creating those 
kinds of ability which do not wait for markets, but create them. The third is not 
wholly within the sphere of the educationist. For it is dependent on the formulation 
of a complete scheme of economic planninsr, which will state precisely its reqnire- 
ments oi particular kinds of ability. To unify the educational drive of the post-war 
period, to ensure proper devotion to the national aim of educational uplift of the 
masses, to avoid needless duplication of educational amenities and to ensure their 
proper diversity a central authority, more federal, if you like, than unitarv, will be 
found to be necessary. It is not too 'early to take a move in that direction.’* 

India In Post-Wfir World 

Warning the young men against falling victims to catch-phrases and slogans, 
Mr. Sarkar said. ‘T want you to have a virile and active mind, a mind that is 
equipped against the fallacies of the maiket place, animated by the will to believe 
and act, but open always to the breath of reason and the light of truth, ready to 
take pains that the scales of judgment should be always oven and fair. You must 
place the requirements of our ultimate aims against the apparently urgent promptings 
of the present Not the least of the difficulties In securing healthy polUioal life is 
the fact that by the time political policies get a hold ou the public mind and gain 
popularity, conditions become different from those in which the policies were origina- 
lly conceived. It is your duty to reflect on whether such is not the case with the 
policies of some of the great politioal parties in India, whether the war and ihe way 
It has developed and spread do not detract oonsiderably from rhe wisdom of these 
policies, whether the post-war world as we can see it' now, however dimly, is not 
a different world from that in which Indian Swaraj, as it has all along been thought 
out. would have to function. If we are rudely awakened to the fact that free India 
will have to live in a far more dangerous world than we ov«t imagined, that it is 
not the lone wolf of British domination that the Indian Iamb has to fear, but packs 
of wolves, hungry and growling, not too far from our door.s. I submit there are 
then new aspects of our national problem which you cannot, escape by plunging 
into over-simplified programmes of direct action. The claims of patient building of 
the good are not to be brushed aside in favour of passionate destruction of evil.’* 


The Madras University Convocation 

Sir C. V. Raman^ft Adidrata 

“The trae wealth of a nation consists not in the stored-up gold in its coffers and 
the banks, not in the factories, hut in the intellectual and physical strength of Its men, 
women and children. If you ask me what is the greatest industry— the key industry 
—of a nation, I have no hesitation in saying that it is the production and diffusion 
of knowledge,** said Sir 0. F. Baman delivering the address at the Oonvooaticn of the 
Madras University held at Madras on the 27%h November 1942 . 

Sir C. T. Eaman urged Indian students to devote themselves to higher studies In 
Indian universities instead of going abroad and said that the money annually spent 
abroad, if devoted to promotion of university aotivitlas in this country, would result 
in great and permanent benefit to India, 

Baferring to researoh activities of the Madras University, Sit 0. Y. Eaman, 
oongratnlating it on the work done so far, pleaded for a due recognition of the Impor- 
tance of basio sciences as a neoessary part of studies in Technology and Applied 
Soienoe. His Ixoellenoy the Ohanoellor, Sir Arthur Bope presided over the Oonvooation* 

Sir €?. F. MamaUf addressing the Cfenvooation, said that it was no small honour to 
be called upon to address a gathering of this kind and especially so to one who, im 
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that very hall, 38 years ago, had the privilege to be presented as a candidate. Since 
then many changes had taken place. Some of them were regrettable and one of them, 
for example, was the obvious disappearance of the turban as the head-dress of the 
graduate. (Laughter), It was regrettable, because, as had often been mentioned to him 
while travelling in Europe, where he was recognised as an Indian by his turban, 
there was no head-dress more beautiful and dignified than that of the South Indian. 
They might look at the Vice-Chancellor of the University to realise the truth of that 
statement. (Laughter). Another change which he noticed, though not regrettable, 
which made up for the lack of the picturesque ness of the turban,, if he might be per- 
mitted to refer to it, were the beautiful coiffures of the increasing numbers of lady 
graduates. In his days, it was regarded as a rare phenomenon for a lady to aspire to 
a degree of the Madras University. At that time, they used to applaud the lady who 
was presented at a convocation but to-day nobody toot notice of them unless when 
in competition with men, they knocked away the medals and prizes of the University. 
(Laughter). 

Knowledge as key Industry 

“As one who has been assigned the duty of addressing the graduates to-day/^‘ Sir 
0. V. Raman said, “let me, in the‘ first place congratulate you on this occasion in your 
life. I assure you this is a great occasion. It is a fashion nowadays to decry Indian 
Universities. We hear so much to-day about Capital and Labour, about Marxism 
and Capitalism and about basic industries and so on, and here I should like to make 
a confession of my own faith. I have been a teacher for 25 years and I say this 
advisedly that the true wealth of a nation consists not in the stored- up gold in its 
coffers and the banks or in ths factories, but in the intellectual and physic^ strength 
of the men and women and children of the country. The greatest industry, the £ey 
industry, of a nation is the production and diffusion of the knowledge. You are the 
products of the greatest key industry of the country. There is no nobler work for a 
a man or an institution than to bring up a young generation in health and 
strength and in the vigour of intellectual and physical activity. 

‘T have lived long enough in this world to know that the present generation of 
young men in this world do not stand in need of any advice, especially, when that 
advice is given free and gratuitously. But let me, as a farmer in the garden of youth, 
express a few thoughts which come uppermost in my mind. You can feel justifiably 
proud of being graduates of one of the three oldest universities in India. The Madras 
University can look back upon nearly a century of useful activity, and I hope before 
long, God willing, the University will celebrate its centenary. When that centenary 
comes, the university will look back with pride upon the long list of noble and dis- 
tinguished names among its alumni. If the University can look back with pride u|)oa 
its alumni I think you can look to your Alma Mater with the same pride. One thing 
which you must place before yourself is to raise and exalt in some way the name of 
your Alma Mater and do something that will make its name resound in the world. I 
do not ask you to be blind to its faults but you must try to help her rise higher and 
higher in the estimation of the whole world.” 

The . Foreign Education Fad 

Continuing Sir 0. V* Raman said ; 

“.I do not wish to be unjust, but I think there is in the mind of many Indians a 
feeling that Indian universities may be good enough or not quite so good as they 
ought to be. Before the war, as you know, a great many young Indians went abroad, 
tQ Croat Britain, Germany, France, America and other parts of the world, to study 
in universities ther.e. Behind all this, there was a kind of abstract, feeling that wo 
must send our young men to Oxford, Cambridge or Paris if we want to give . them, 
the best Parents and young men shared that belief. I have beau told that, at a 
rough estimate, something like a ciore of rupees was spent annually by students from 
various parts of India studying in various uniyersities abroad. What a pity I I do not 
decry the idealism and the thirst for knowledge, so far as these were the motives 
underlying their going abroad, but one cannot help deploring the state of affairs 
which mad© such a thing necessary. If you study the budgets of our universities., 
you will realise, with the same feeling with which I regard this vast expenditure of 
money abroad, that even half that amount, Rs. 50 lakhs, would mean a vast addition 
to the resources in staff, laboratories, libraries and other equipment to our universities 
here. That being so, it is but right, I think, to ask if India is getting the value for 
the vast out- pouring of her money each year I I say it with due deliberation and sense 
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of responsibility, that I hold all that money as literally wasted. I do not for a moment, 
let me repeat, seek to decry the gieat universities of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries But what we are concerned with now is this. Do Indian students really 
benefit by going to that environment to the extent they think they do, and oan they 
not do just as well and even better still by staying here if al! the money were used 
here. To that question, there oan be only one answer. 

“A Viciou« Circle** 

“Believe me, graduates and Senators, I say with a due sense of responsibility, that 
no country in the world and no people should continue to believe that their own 
teachers, their own institutions, their own scientific Chairs and Academies are inferior 
to those of other countries. Can we ever hope to see anything achieved unless we 
shed this complex ? If we want our institutions to be great and rise to eminence, we 
must lay aside such beliefs and refuse to accept the proposition that Calcutta, Madras 
or Allahabad is inferior to Oxford or Cambridge or any other university iu the world. 
(Loud cheers). I will go further as a teacher, pleading for understanding. I am 
prepared to quote any number of examples to show that Indians who have stayed 
here and worked at our universities and used the opportunities present here, have 
done infinitely better and shown more real originality than many of those who went 
abroad. I do not say that a few who did go abroad have not really benefited ; but, I 
do maintain, that if they had stayed here, they would have benefited more, certainly 
not less. I feel strongly that it is up to you aud every one interested in the future 
of Indian education to try and make our institutions— 1 include here the Universities 
and everything connected with the advancement of learning— the very best in the 
world. If we find the resources wanting, let us try to make up. Let us try to make 
the institutions the best— we should not be satisfied with anything less than the best. 
What will be the result ? Instead of a great many of our young men going out of 
the country, they will remain here and strive to advance our reputation and that will 
mie us strive for more good things. 

“The moment we believe that the right thing to do is to send our young men 
abroad, we come to believe also that the right thing is to have men with foreign 
degrees as teachers, professors, and for other places. It is a vicious circle, I should 
therefore put it before my young friends that their aim must be to reach the highest 
in the field of scholarship and learning by remaining and studying in Indian Univer* 
sities, and I am sure they oan achieve their ambition.^’ 

Madras University** Record 

Proceeding, Sir C. V. Raman said that time and again he had noticed with pride 
how the Madras University had not stood still He wondered if there was any 
University in India or anywhere else in the world which boast such magnificent 
location and buildings. What was even more, the Madras University had tried its 
best to promote all branches of knowledge.— Tamil, Music, Bio-Chemistry. 
common with others interested in learning in India*^ the speaker said, have 
watched with pride the achievements of the Madras University, of my colleagues in 
various departments here in raising and keeping aloft the flag of research and 
advancement of knowledge which is indeed the highest aim of a University. But I 
should be failing in my duty, if I sounded this note of gratulation without, at the 
same time, discharging my duty as a son of my Mother by respectfully venturing to 
draw the attention of you, Sir, and the Senators of this University, to certain obvious 
lacunae which must strike any observer. 1 refer to this. In the development of 

research in this University, there has been a fundamental lack of balance if I may 
say so, and appreciation of the basic principles on which learning should be organised 
by a University, If I speak to-day on this point, it is because the Tioe-Chanoellor, 
I am glad, is a distinguished man of science. I am very happy about it, because 
I am sure that what 1 say will fall on fertile soil and that by the time the University 
celebrates its centenary, some of these defioiencies would have been reotified. 

Imimrtance of Baaie Sdmnem 

•‘One of these wants,’* Bir 0. V. Raman said, the complete lack of research 
activity in some of the branches of Science. For instance, there are the great 
braaohes of fCnowledge, Theoretical Physios, Chemical Physics, Physical Chemistrv, 
Inorganic Chemistry and so on. These great branches of knowledge may be taught in 
colleges but can any one who knows anything about Science say that anything 
worthy of mention is being done anywhere in the Madras University in these snb|©ot8. 
I say that with great dififiaenoe, but I know what is being done. 1 am not one of 
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those who would say that a University must do everything. But there are certain 
basic sciences and I know of no University in the world that claims to be a Univer- 
sity engaged in research and scientific work which ignores those great aud funda- 
mental sciences. For, you cannot organise successfully the kind of atmosphere you 
want in a University if you ignore these branches of knowledge. I think it is the 
clear and plain duty of the Madras University and its alumni and all those— I hope 
these are many — who look forward to seeing a great and glorious future for it, to 
organise the highest kind of study and research in these branches. Then and ^ then 
only can we hope to see the right kind of results coming out from all those activities 
in which the University is already engaged in. I am sure the true meaning and 
spirit of my appeal will be -realised aud no time would he lost in rectifying th'^se 
obvious and fundamental defects in the organisation of studies in the Madras Univer- 
sity. We see in other parts of India a Rash Behari G-hosh or a Jamshed Tata or a 
Tarak Nath Palit coming forward to give of his best for the promotion of learning. Has it 
not been truly said that he who gives for learning will be remembered long after kings and 
emperors are forgotten ? There is no greater gift a man can make than a gift 
in the cause of learning. It is up to the graduates of the University, past and 

present, who have benefited by the teachings of the University in trying to develop 

these fundamental activities. I am not one of those who think that the University 
should concentrate on pure academic studies only, but I think you cannot really 
hope to see anything like real development of Applied Science or Technology, if the 
university ignores the organisation of studies in the basic sciences. As any one who 
really ^ has gone into the matter knows the success of technology and practical 
education rests essentially on the existence in the University of a strong School^ of 
Basic Sciences. Technology trying to advance without Science is like a man trying 
to walk in darkness with eyes completely blindfolded, ft is very necessary that 

if we in Madras wish to see our students and our men and women enjoy the fruits 
of the earth to the fullest extent, we cannot achieve that object by following the 

idea that technology could be encouraged without a study of the basic sciences/^ 
Concluding, Sir 0. V. Raman said : “I will ask you to make it the great aim of 
your life to further the fair name aud reputation of your alma mater^ to help its 
progress as well as the progress of your fellow-countrymen which is intimately 
bound up with the future of our centres of learning.” ( Applause. ) 


Benares Hindu University Convocation 

Sir S. Radlhakrishnan’s Address 

•‘We must wake up from the sleep of centuries and hold our heads high,” said 
Sir Eadhakri$hnan^ Yice-Chanoellor, addressing the Convocation of the Benares 
Hindu University held at Benares on the 29th November 1942. 

“India has a message for the whole world. Her treasures of spiritual wisdom 
are for the healing of nations. Many are struck with amazement that a nation so 
great, spiritually, morally, materially, once upon a time, has come down to its present 
low position. The recent past of our country is an age of decadence and shaken 
nerves. A nation that has produced such culture and such men for centuries has a 
right to Independence, to shape her own future in keeping with her past. If India 
wants freedom, it is for enabling her to teach the world lessons of moral perfection 
and love. It is impossible for those who have not experienced foreign rule to realise 
how deadening it is to the soul of the country. Freedom is something deep and 
elemental. Speeches like those of the Prime Minister about there being in the 
country a White Army, larger than at any time in the British connection and that he 
is therefore entitled to report to the House that the situation in India at this moment 
gives no occasion for undue despondence or alarm, are highly provocative. They burn 
into the Indian soul deep resentment and bitterness.” 

The Tice-Ohancelior, continuing, observed that to preserve order was the primary 
duty of every Government, but it did not step there. There was another obligation 
on the Government to base their rule on the consent and goodwill of the governed. 
It was the duty of a Government, not only to maintain law and order, but to create 
conditions which made for law and order* 

51 
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*‘Wa need a programme”, said Sir Eadhakrishnan, ‘^more positive than repression, 
which is not an aid to civil peace or war eiTort. The Secretary of State said, ‘Indian 
nationalism, the desire to see India’s destiny directed by Indian hands free from 
external control, is not confined to any one party in India. It is shared by all. To 
that aim we in this country have solemnly pledged ourselves before India and before 
the world. In the name of His Majesty’s Government, I repeat that pledge to-day. 
But when the fulfilment of this pledge is put aside to some future date in the 
name of war, doubts arise.” 

“We are glad that the course of the war has changed for the better and we hope 
very much that it will end in 1943 with the victory of the Allies. But if we have 
to win it on the moral plane also, where we have the power, equality and freedom 
must be established. In fighting for our rightful place in the common-wealth of 
nations, we should not sacrifice our inner wealth of spirit, » the inexhaustible richness 
of human sensibility. If we give up the traditional courtsey of this ancient race, if 
we fail in love and forgiveness, the soul of India will have departed from this stand. 
Nothing is lost if the spirit lives. This world plunged into darkness will wake up to 
the truth and come to its senses. Daylight shall yet return for time is boundless and 
the world is wide”. 


Purpo«e Of Edtication 

Sir Sarvapalli said that education was not a mere intellectual enterprise. It was a 
training for human environment, by civilising our attitudes and refining our emotion. 
It was dedicated to social, moral,^ as well as intellectual ends. It initiated the pupil 
into the traditional pattern of living in the race. India was not to be the passive 
instrument of outsiders, wills and forces. We could borrow from others’ experiences, 
bat we cannot build on them. We must, therefore, preserve our individuality. To 
Jose touch with tradition was to doom ourselves to mental ruin. If we were to play a 
worthy part in the world we must know our spirit and preserve it. India had passed 
through many valleys of humiliation, but she had not entered the valley of death. 
Her territory had been invaded but her soul was unaffected. India had been tested 
by many trials, strengthened by many straggles, and made enduring by many sufferings 
and long patience. A spiritual inspiration had been the secret of her long life, of 
her immortality. 

Giving a word of advice to the students Sir Sarvapalli said, “The art of living is 
insisted on. The pupil must not do anything which is questionable, though it is 
done by many good people. Whatever duties are blameless, be devoted to them. It 
is not given to us to be perfect In spite of our care and vigilence, we may be 
guilty of lapses, we are erring, so do not imitate our fallings. For leadership and 
guidance, we will look td the oonuuot on the wise, the finest and the most disinter- 
ested conscience of which the nation is capable. When wa are in doubt about what 
is right, take for your guidance what is done in similar circumstances by Brahmins 
competent to judge, apt and devoted, but not harsh lovers of virtre. As for those 
persons, who are accused, conduct yourself in such a way in which those Brahmins 
who are living there, who are competent to judge, educated to good virtues, not led 
by others, not cruel lovers of virtue, conduct themselves’. We must abstain from 
personal quarrels and petty bickerings must not play the partisan, Weageance is mine, 
1 will replay’ says the Christian Bible, the guilt is due to the force of circumstanoeB 
or impulsiveness. There is nothing m the world which is completely divine, or 
hopelessly diabolic. Uhanoe plays a large part. Lastly there is insiatouoe on discipline, 
on respect for superiors, on obedience to authority. It is the duly of pupils to listen 
to the voices of the wise, to respect the wishes of elders and carry out the 
prescribed duties’- 

Concluding Sir 8. Kadhakrishnau said, “India never stood for national and 
cultural isolation. Her spiritual heights rest on a basis that embraces all humanity. 
Wherever mm love reason, shun darkness, turn towards light, praise virtue, despise 
meauness, hate vulgarity, kindle sheer beauty, wherever minds are sensitive, hearts 
generous, spirits free, there is your country. Let us adopt that loyalty to humanity 
instead of a sectional devotion to one part of the human race”. 



The Dacca University Convocation 

Sir Mirza Ismail's Address 

‘‘At no time has it been more true of Europe than to-day that he who controls 
education controls the ultimate springs of power,” said Sir Mirza Ismail^ Devran of 
Jaipur, in the course of his Convocation Address at the Dacca University, held at 
Dacca on the 2iid December 1942. 

It is not at all strange, observed Sir Mirza Ismail, that the Fascist Powers have 
been able, by means of education, to inoculate the minds of the youth of the land 
with an attitude to life which has for thorn the sanctity of a gospel but which to 
others is a negation of all that makes life worth living. And, if we are to counteract 
effectively what we can only regard, from the point of view of ideal life, as evil 
forces, we must in our educational institutions create leaders who have a living faith 
in freedom, truth, and service. It is also through such leaders that we can hope 
to gather together and strengthen those forces which can repair the wastage of this 
terrible war and prevent another. 

No expenditure, therefore, can he too high on educational institutions which 
aim at creating such leadership, continued Sir Mirza. No economy can be so disas- 
trous as that which starves such institutions, ' The new China in the throes of a 
deadly struggle which has now lasted for five years, has not relaxed her educational 
effort and is still diverting all her available resources towards the maintenance and 
further development of her educational system. That she places very high the need 
for educational faoilites, is shown by articie 137 of the draft constitution for China 
which reads as follows : 

‘^Educational appropriations shall constitute no less than 15 per cent of the total 
amount of the budget of the Central Government and no less than 30 per cent of the 
total amount of the provincial district and municipal budgets, respectively,” 

Dacca was the first unitary University with its emphasis on the residential 
system, to be established in India. Educationists all over the country are watching 
how this system works at Dacca, whether transported to Indian environment it 
deserves the famous eulogy of Cardinal Newman : — “If I had to choose between a 
so-called University which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, and 
gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination in a wide range of 
subjects, and a university which merely brought a number of young men together for 
three or four years, and then seat them away as the University of Oxford is said 
to have done some sixty years ago ; if I were asked which of these two methods 
was the better discipline of the intellect, which of the two courses was more 
successful in training, moulding and enlarging the mind, which sent out men the 
more fitted for their secular duties, which produced better public men, men of the 
world, men whose names would descend to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving 
the preference to that university which did nothing over that which exacted of its 
members an acquaintance with every subject under the sun.” It is,^ of course, too 
early to apply this standard of judgment to Dacca, but in your stock-taking of twenty 
years progress, proper emphasis may be laid on this aspect of development. 

Economic Uplift 

It is not enough, however, if graduates go out to the world fiom our Universities 
imbued with the ideals of truth and freedom and nobly strive to hold aloft these 
ideals. No leadership can succeed in India which does not attend to the dreadful 
disease of^ our body politic— the appalling poverty of the masses. In no problem of 
administration, daring many years of public service have I been more intersted 
than in this ; and I may say to you with oonviotioa that modern knowledge has 
made such poverty absolutely unneoekary. Notwithstanding the misuse of scientific 
invention for destruction and death-dealing purposes, the genius of humanity has 
also given us a wide range of implements to serve the progress of the race. From 
the dawn of the agricultural age up to recent times, human civilisation has depended 
mostly upon slave labour. It is well known that in Athens at the time of her 
highest jdory, there were four slaves to each citizen. In Rome the proportion was 

f reater. To the slave captured in war was assigned all important work of tha 
ousehold, cultivation, irrigation, and handicraft. 

The triumph of modern knowledge is that it has made human slavery absolutely 
unnecessary for civilisation. A machine can easily take tha place of the slave and 
human muscles need no longer bear the drudgery and pain of work that machines 
can do. And there is no remoa why the people of every country should not enjoy 
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a fuller and moro satisfying life provided the country posst-'sses sufficient natural 
resources and, what is .more important, the people have the ability to explore and 
exploit those resources. The Red Indians, who lived in North America barely three- 
centuries ago, bad no idea that their problems of food and living could be satisfactorily 
solved except by continnons wars between the tribes for the possession of some 
fields of maisse and corn. Yet, to-day, the same country maintains 130 million 
human beings with food in such excess that to keep prices up to the level desired 
by the merchants maize has sometimes been burnt and milk thrown into vSireams. 

The standard of living is so high that there was a motor car for every five persons 

in the tJni ted States up to the coming of the States into the War. Sanitary and 
prophylactic measures have become so perfect that the average expectation of life is 
more than fifty years, twice that of India. All this has been due to the ability of 

the people in harnessing the power that modern knowledge has pla<jed at their 

disposal. We know well that India does not lack natural resourers. Her fields and 
mountains, her waters and mines can give us in abundance all that we want. 
But have we got the ability to develop those resources— men and women with the 
requisite teohnioal skill, who have learnt to dare and to pioneer ? The Universities 
of India can provide part of the future affirmative answer to this crucial question. 
Anything that a thoughtful and serious man can do, whatever his profession or 
vocation, to create a feeling of oneness in the country, is probably the most worth- 
while thing that he can be doing, continued the speaker. The educationist can 
achieve a great deal by upholding the idea of unity and in moulding the younger 
generation to a way of life which will lead to the solution of conflicts and the growth 
of a new and broader outlook. Both incrmation and reason place me among the 
optimists. I believe ^ the future will be better than the past. The destiny of India 
is unity. Geography, time and common dangers and interests work towards ito 
integration. Indian rivers rise, fall and flow without reference to provincial and 
State boundaries. Every instrument th it science forges from telephone to 
television, jumps frontiers. People cannot be left in compartments in the world of 
to-day, mneh less in the world of to-morrow. 


The Travancore University Convocation 

Sir Ramalinga Reddy’« Address 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir 0, Ramalinga Eeddg^ 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University at tho Fourth Annual Convocation of the University 
of Travancore held on the 5tli. November 1942 : — 

Your HigbncM the Chancellor and Antborltiet of tbe Travancore Univeraity, 
Senators, Graduates, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I must first express my sense of deep and sincere obligation to your Chancellor 
and the Authorities for the honour they have done to me by inviting me to address 
this Convocation. I know that this is one of the many events oonneoted with the 
celebration of His Highness's auspicious birth day. iSo let me commence by proflering 
to His Highness the heart-felt congratulations of the Andhra University ana myself on 
his birthday and our best wishes for many many happy returns of the same. I must 
also congratulate the Graduates on the degrees they have obtained under such dis- 
tinguished auspices and more especially our illustrious savant, Brahmasri Gaykastkha- 
mani L Muthm Bhagavathar, on the Honorary Degree of D. Litt. oonferrod on him 
and my friend, Professor Moudgill, on the Honorary Degree of B. Bc„ which he has 
just received. I wish all these Graduates every success in their careers that are 
awaiting them ; and, career or no career, I trust they will ail dedicate themselves to 
tbe service of th© country and humanity. 

Your Highness, the Travancore University has been laid out on sumptuous and 
speious lines. You have Gollegea devoted to Arts, &ienoea* Xeohnoiogy, Applied 
Sciences, Forestry, Ingineering and Law. You have also a Department of Fine Arts 
in whioh Music and Dancing and all that go to promote the appreoiatton of aesthetic 
values and graces of life are inculcated. The ideal of a full and balanced life is at 
the root of your organisation and it is developing on lines that fill educationists with 
pride and pleasure, My friend the distloguiahea Vice-Chancellor of this University 
referred to the importance of Keaearoh. fa fact, without creative output a University 
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cannot justify its existence. It is Research that serves to beep the teachers up to 
mark and np to date preventing their falling into stagnation. Research is the 
hfe-blood of a University. I must specially congratulate your Highness on the 
Central Research Institute in Travancore which already distinguished itself hy its 
original output regarding which Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Ayyar just now said they were 
significant. The future of humanity rests largely on Applied Science. Science yoke 
nature to the seivice of man, and Arts endeavour to yoke man to the service of 
society, we want both life as well as the good life and, if anything, life is the 
lounaation of good life. Whereas you can have life without the good life— it is 
not a desirability— you cannot have the good life without life, for it is an impossibi- 
lity. Applied Science is power. Power is not the supreme good but it is a conditiou 
of good Without which the good secured cannot be preserved and safeguarded from 
the rapacity of possible aggressors. I, therefore, wish those Departments greater 
success in the future than they have achieved in the past. 

TetU of progresg 

Jhing. We are making small beginnings. We cannot allow ourselves to be 
satisfied with results so far obtained or the progress so far made. We must, above 
all, resist the temptation to oompaie ourselves with what we were yesterday and to 
fall into a state of self-complacency when we find that we are a trifle better to-day. 
It V? comparison altogether, though it is a very usual one in India. To say 

that things are a bit better to-day than they were yesteiday is no ground for satis- 
tactiom Ihe really significant thing is not whether we are better off than yesterday 
but whether we are fit for the tasks of tomorrow and the day after tomorrow, L»et 
me luustrate. In England, when the Navy Budget is introduced, the First Lord' of 
me Admiralty gives an account of all the Navies of the world and provides for a 
Navy better than that possessed by any other Power. The standard there is not a 
rlayy better than what it was a year before, but a Navy which is superior to the 
best m the world, aye, to a possible combination of the best in the world. At one 
time they had the two-Power standard. The requirements of iuternational competi- 
tion determine the standards of progress that England mainrains. In India, it is the 
other way about. We are here treated to statistics to show that there has been some 

ever the last year and the year before that, and we are asked to be 

profoundly grateful for the wonderful progress, relatively to our backward past 
achieved. Ihis is most defective, it is most deceptive. 

Moral aod Mental Dualism of England and other Imperialist Powers and 
Organic and inorganic Stetes : — 

Now, let us, for one moment, ask ourselves the question, how comes it that there 
IS dualism in the moral and mental attitudes of the Imperialist Powers ? They apply 
one standard in their own administration, a very different and fallacious standard in 
the administration of their dependencies. What is the root of this mental and moral 
dualism ? There is no book which, at the present moment, is likely to be of greater 

interest to the student of politics than Sir John Seele’y “Expansion of England”. He 

has there pointed out that there are two types of States, the Organic and the Inoiganio. 
In the organic State, it does not matter wnat the form of government is, there is one 
soul, one heart, one will and one ambition actuating both the government and the 
people. Parties and classes mt in subordination to the nation's good. It is one body 
politic. It has therefore one life and in all its larger interests, is actuated by one 
will. Sir John Seeley has pointed out that that is the kind of relationship that exists 
between England and her Colonies like Canada and Australia, This particular 
relationship is not dependent on forms of government nor is it disrupted by class or 
party rivalries. Apparently it is dependent on racial and other affinities. I will 
later discuss the question whether it cannot be dependent on other affinities besides 
physiology. The relationship, Sir John Seeley points out, between England and India 
IS not^ organic bnt inorganic. It is meohanical. There is no common life. If 
^y thing, there seem to be differences which* are apparently, and on a surface view, 
irreconcilable. It is not one blood that courses through both the countries. It is not 
one life, one soul, one ambition, and it is this that is at the root of so many of 
those dilemmas and difficulties that vitiate or confront the administration of 
India and cause our political agitations and asperities. I do not wish to say that 
consciously and deliberately anybody or any Power is trying to do injustice to the 
dependencies. But it seems to be there is a matter of unthinking habit, of 
nature untutored by equity and unenlivened by spiritual obligations. la the 
present War, for instance, the United Nations are undoubtedly actuated by the 
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higliest ideals of democracy, by tbe principle of eqaalitarian co-operation, which they 
fare out to establish between the different races and peoples of the world. I have not 
the slightest doubt about it. But unconsciously this inoiganic relationship between 
the suzerain Powers of the West and the dependencies of the East shows itself. For 
instance, some time ago, in discussing the War aims of the Allies, Lord Halifax and 
8ir Samuel Hoare mentioned that England was fighting to establish Christian 
^civilization in the world. Christians are not the only people who form the organisa- 
tion of the United Nations. Earl Winterton very properly pointed out that such a 
claim might prove, if not positively offensive, to a certain extent repellent to the 
Muslims and others who are also fighting the Nazis and Fascists. The Foreign 
Secretary replied that when he used the words '‘Christian Civilization’* he did not 
mean it in any exclusive sense derogatory of other religions but meant those 
spiritual and ethical principles underlying all the religions of the world ; but being 

born a Christian he was expressing himself in the idiom of the religion in which 

he was born. The explanation, no doubt, is satisfactory to himself. But if the 
Englishman can claim to speak in the idiom of the religion in which he was born, he 
cannot deny a similar right to the people of other religions ; and supposing 
Generalissimo Ohiang-Kai-Shek says that the Chinese are fighting for establishing 
Buddhist civilisation in the world ; and the Mn.slims of the Allied Armies, that they 
are fighting to establish Muslim civilization in the world ; and Hindus, that they are 
fighting for establishing Hindu civilization in the would ; the result would be that all 
would be fighting to establish Bedlam. My fear is that all unconsciously, withont 
meaning it, idioms are employed whioh, though they appeal to the mind of the West, 
do not convey the same appeal to the mind of the East and of India but rather 
irritate. That is because this organic relationship, one life, one will, one soul, is 

absent. The same dualism, unconscious perhaps and not to be taken literally and 

pressed to its logical conclusion, can be seen in other declarations. Sometime ago, 
General Smuts, the distinguished soldier-statesman of the • Empire, was telling a 
London audience that when the War was ended there would be nothing more left 
for Japan except Japan for the Japanese. I am very glad to hear it I do not want 
Japan lo establish an empire over the countries of Asia. I do not believe in her 
Greater Asia Policy or, as she puts it, the policy of oo- prosperity. Japan will be 
the principal and the rest will not count But the question arises, what about Java ? 
Will it be Java for Javanese or will it be Java for the Butch V Are the Allies 
fighting in the cause of liberation of peoples from thraldom or in the cause of 
liberation of peoples only from partionlar thraldoms and not all thiaUloms ? Sir 
Borman Smith, the Governor of Burma, made a speech recently about the re-conquest 
of Burma, Very naturally people are asking whether he means to liberate Burma 
from Japan and give Burma full independence or whether he is out to re-oonquer 
and re-annex Burma to the Empire and continue as in the old days. Will it be 
Burma for the Burmese or for the British ? My own feeling is that the Allies are 
sincerely devoted to tbe cause of democracy and the self-determination of the 
different peoples. Indeed the wholcj trend of events is in the direction of tbe 
minimisation of imperialisms in order that a Supreme Global Order capable of giving 
permanent peace and prosperity to all the peoples of the world might emerge as a 
result of this global war, if global wars are to be avoided in the future, a global 
order will have to be instituted. I will not refer to the speech of Mr. Cnnrohtll in 
whioh he used^ the provocative phrase that India is now safe because of the large 
number of white forces stationed here, revealing how little we count in his calculations 
of war and consequently how little in his arrangements for future peace. Let me explain 
that I am not one of those who feel that our national dignity has been affected by the 
presence of American and other forces* Why, forces of many countries were in 
France, forces of many countries are to-day in China, North Africa, Australia and in 
England Itself, ^ Only the U. S. A. is free of foreign soldiers* This war Is not a 
war fought by isolated nationalities for the perpetuation of tbeir powered isolation 
and tbeir insular independence or for imperialistio grtb and greed. It is a war of a 
different type from all the wars that have gone before. It is a global war in which 
all the humauistio powers are acting in co-operation with each other for the sake of 
establishing a global order based on equality ana co-operation. So there is nothing wrong 
in referring to the white forces in India or even to the yellow, though it looked m 
thongh he seemed to repose confidence in the safety of India from foreign aggression 
more on them than on the goodwill and oo-operation of the Indian people. 

Impttviflditni aucidi Ihci Qloliiil Order 

The foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, in his recent speech, spoke of Great 
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Britain after the war remaining a great power. Other British statesmen also are 
beating the Imperialistic drum in answer to Ameroiau critieisms of their policy in the 
East, ‘Middle, Central and^ Far. Mr. Eden gave certain arguments in favour of it ; 
England^ had a great mission to discharge ; she had known how to govern ; she had got 
the traditions of government in her. All true, perhaps. But analysis would show 
that particular result, if it does come about, will not lead to world peace bat may 
possibly become the ground and seed of a further world war to follow. Mine is pure 
analvtical argument. At present, there are four big nations, not to speak of many 
J^bich are fighting the Nazis -Eussia, China, United States and England. 
All toe ideals that the Allies are out to establish are contingent on their wianing a 
smashmg victory over the Axis. I have not the slightest doubt that victory is theirs, 
in fact, the l£^*nd of language that has been employed recently by British statesmen 
IS indicative of their thorough confideuce in the coming victory. I also think that 
victory may come and will come sooner than anticipated. That is the very reason 
why after such a long time I have adopted a slightly critical tone to-day because we 
np-grade in our^ fortunes. Victory cannot long be delayed. There 
IS nothing wrong, therefore, in entering on a bit of self-examination regarding the 
ODjects and the aims the Allies are out to realise. Now, Four Powers are fighting 
and If there is victory, it will be victory for all the Four Powers, and not for one 
only,^ If ^ the peace Mr. Anthony Eden wants provisions by which England would 
remain a Great Power he cannot deny an equal ambition on the part of America. 
T? Russia or on the part of China to be great dominating 

rowers. The last number of Powers under such a scheme would be four 
and we know what it would lead to. The friends of to-day may become the enemies 
of to-morrow. In politics there are neither permanent friendships nor permanent 
enemities. After all, is there an organic relationship between these Four Powers : 
No. Is there an organic relationship between China and any of those countries ? No. 
Between hussia and the other three? No. It is an inorganic alliance of vast moment 
and enormous significanoe, but not a natural, insurmountable, enduring, oneness or 
harmony ; a union of swords, not of hearts. So if there are four Great Powers, the 
ground is laid for possible animosities, for new alliances for farther alignments and 
balances and an outbreak of a farther trial of strength. The question arises then— 
IS there no way of getting oyer these competitive racialisms, nationalisms, statehoods 
and imperialisms, which have been at the root of all wars I 


Two Types of lobal Order 

The Nazis want to establish world order under their own supreme power and 
they would like to keep all the other nations down. They must themselves be the masters 
—Herren folk— and all the rest subjects. This mastery, they will base on a monopoly of 
an those applied sciences and basic industries that make for eeSoiency in war. The rest 
of tho world will be held down and koptdown. They will have to produce raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods. That is one way of having universal peace — peace of 
death for all the other nations except Germany which will enjoy the mastery of the 
world. But that is not our ideal. Then if there are four Great Powers, each completely 
sovereign and each exeicising its sovereignty in the way in which nation-states and 
racial imperialisms have been exercising their sovereignties so far and exploiting the 
opportunities, each wanting to dominate, then the ground is laid for future animosities 
and future wars. 


Concept of Humanity of a Global Order as Its Embodiment 

Is there a way out ? I think there is. After all, the conception of humanity is 
wider and nobler than that of race, than that of nations and states. The very word 
‘humanity; connotes that there is possibility of an ethical relationship between different 
races, which transcends the exclusions of blood and of physiology, the greed and 
rapacity of our animal nature. There can be unity in a moral purpose and ft can be 
f'l ^ the unity of blood and the unity of race. All religions, universal religions 
like Christianity and Islam which believe in conversion, proceed on the hypothesis 
that all humanity could be brought into one brotherhood, one fraternity and that a 
moral or spiritual purpose can unite us as much as colour and race : and illustrate 
this by churches and missions spread over the globe and having all races as members. 
But moral ideals are not likely to be very effective unless they are based on material 
interests and the movement of history. Is there then any movement of history now 
which opens up the hope and the possibility of a world order being established, so 
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supreme tliat the o!d competitive nationalisms and imperialismvS would be transformed, 
regulated and kept in due subordination ? 

Historical Movement and the Global Order 

I think there is such a movement, and my reason for saving so is this. Air powei 
has abolished boundaries. It was in 1937 that I delivered my first speech on the 
probable influence of air power on the future of the world and I have devoted more 
thought since. Natural boundaries have gone. Imagine a condition of things in which tho 
Himalayas are no longer there as it were, as even the Vindhyas are supposed to have been 
buried underground by Agasthya ; wide oceans approximating to the dimensions of little 
channels ; and war not confined to particular lands and particular places or lines, but 
by means of air power, spread all over and everywhere ; where total wars prevail 
and the civilians are as much in the fight as the military, and women as men. Out 
of evil oometh good. Out of this power of aviation which has produced these 
changes, the conception of common world order is, I think, bound to be evolved. 
Natural boundaries caused nations to be formed. Now the sky is the boundary. It 
is over all. And all will he one day cue nation or at any rate, one State or Politico- 
Economic Order. Otherwise, there is no safety for the races. Frontiers have gone, 
the whole world now is one unit for purpose.s of war. And should it not be one for 
purposes of peace ! Federative political arrangements and co-operative economic dis- 
tribution of productioa and cousumption are bound to be evolved. If not, what is the 
alternative— wars, the eliminatiou of weaker by the stronger powers, and the 
emergence of the strongest power as the 'World-Master, the NaKi ideal in a round 
about way It 

The other historical factor is that this is a global war and the difference between 
this war and the previous war is that in the Great War, frontiers existed making the 
auestions of adjusting the frontier between Germany and Czechoslovakia and netween 
Germany and Belgium etc., real, live, important military issue.s. To-day that question has 
disappeared. Your Maginot line did not prevent the German aviators and their divobombers 
crossing over and attacking the Frenoh Army, from the rear. This is a global war. 
This is a total war. The other Great War was global without, being total. Theise are 
the two special features. I think therefore the future of the world depends, as many 
thinkers have now been advocating, on an equalitarian co-operative world order to be 
established by the victory of the Allies. Why do I say that it has to be established 
by the victory of the Allies ? Because the Nazi theory, the Nazi practice, is domina- 
tion by Herrenfolk. They mean death to the rest of the world, while it will be a 
privileged life for the Germans. If there is going to be anything like a good order, 
like a decent peace, good-will in the world, and oo* prosperity of people, it must come 
from the victory of the Allies. And it must take the form of an equalitarian co- 
operative world order. 

League of Nations the forerunner of Global Order 

I may incidentally remark that this idea camo into existence even in conaect'on 
with the Great War. It took shape in the I#eague of Nations. The 
idea of a global order based on oo-operatio» is as bid as the previmns 
Great War, but it failed becausti equality was eschewed and it b(*cam0 the 
plaything of England and Fiance— an internarmnal wire-pulling station for England 
and Franco to make their puppets dance to their wishes, secret or avowtjd. The 
global order does not, neoes.sarjly, involve the abolition, hut it does involve the 
abatement and regulation of at least three principles which have been actuating the 
imperialists and nationalists of previous wars, namely^ the exploitation of weaker 
races. That must go. Secondly, the anarchical sovereign nationalmma in terms of 
which Indian politicians are still thinking about our future. That too must go. 
Thirdly, exploitative racial imperialisms like the Butch Government over lava and the 

f overnment of the European races over Africa and Asiatics, these must America 

as been the only non-imperialist Great Power known to the history of least or West 
and she must serve as the law wtd model for the future* 

IinAiiiu PulMct 

Now, if we apply these principles to India, £ think wo can now see in proper 
proportion and perspective, the value of the contentions that are raging in our fields. 
There are four parties. The Government with its imperialism, though no doubt that 
imperialism has been considerably modified and reduced front what it was before. 
There is the nationalism of absolute Independanoe claimed by most of our parties, 
there is the mmmmalmm lor which the Muslim League and Mr. diuaah stand aud 
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there is the particularism of the ladian States. If the Anglo-Indian relationship is 
inorganic, India’s internal structure is also inorganic : this is the difficulty, the root 
of the tragical frustration of the hopes and endeavours of our intellectuals. Now if 
each is to be strong enough to fight every other— and that was the principle of the 
old order of things— I can understand the imperialist saying, ‘‘No, 1 won’t give up 
any of my territories, powers and privileges’'. I can understand the nationalist 
saying, “I want my country to be absolutely independent and enormously strong, so 
that I may he able to fight anybody and everybody.” I can understand the Muslim 
League saying, “In such a country we shall have no part or lot”. I can understand 
the Indian Htates saying, “We too would like to be first-olass powers, so that if 
there is anarchy in the country, we may annex neighbouring territories”. 

But if you conceive a new world order in which there is a supreme power seeing 
to it that there is proper co-operation between the different parts, then these individual 
ambitions need not be there in their present acute form. It is cne thing when each 
unit will have to be strong enough to fight any and^overy other unit. In those 
circumstances, the unit has to be as strong as possible and it must have the freedom 
to form any alliances it likes so that it may have maximum strength on its side in the 
hour^ of trial. Balance of power, ever unstable, may be a desideratum in those 
conditions. But conceive a different future for the world in which the strength of 
each is the strength of the whole and where there is a whole which will, impartially 
and in a spirit of honesty, sympathy and trusteeship, regulate the privileges and 
action of the different units. Then it is no more necessary to have the types of 
rights and privileges that were claimed under the old order, than it is necessary for 
an individual in a well-ordered society to go about with a pistol always in his 
pocket. Society protects him and to that extent there is no need for him to 
arm himself. 

a Global Ordoy Possible ? 

Is such a global order possible? I have already shown that historical evolution 
is pulling in that direction, that otherwise no permanent peace, plus good-will in the 
world is possible, and furthermore, the idea has already been there since 1914. In the 
light of experience of all these years, statesmanship ought to be able to devise a 
more effective institution than the old League of Nations. The old League of Nations 
failed. Firstly because Russia was excluded on account of her Communism. The 
United States, the author aud evangel of the idea, would not come in but stood aloof 
in rebuke of European imperialism. This is not known to many pe#ple. The Senate 
of the United States refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles on the ground that 
the League of Nations Convcnant formed part of the Treaty and that one of the 
provisions of that Covenant was that members should guarantee the integrity of the 
States joining. This meant that America should guarantee European imperialisms in. 
Africa* and in Asia, which it felt it could not do consistently with its republican 
principles or the self-determination of peoples professed by the Allies. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee held an enquiry at which. Egyptians and others from the 
Middle and Far East gave evidence. The Senate said, “We cannot enter the League 
which has to guarantee the present frontiers of the different Empires”. 

Global Order possible only under the victory of the United Nations 

Now I am sure that in some of these respects there will be a change in the futnre 
and that the United States will take a leading and healing part. But such a develop- 
ment is contingent on two hypothesis. First the United Nations must seouie a 
smashing victory. Under the Nazi-Facist ideals there is no scope for human liberty ; 
there is no scope for even the cultural freedom and the economic prosperity of the 
different nations of the world. Therefore, the first condition is that the United 
Nations shall win a victory. The second condition is that they shall remain united 
after the victory. That did not take place after the Great War. Italy broke off ; 
Enmania also broke off ; Japan was sent out, because it was England that denounced 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. The United States would not enter the League or ratify 
the Treaty. I do trust that this time at least the United Nations will keep together 
but they cannot keep together if Mr. Anthony Eden says, “England shall remain 
a great, world-dominating power”, and if Mr. Churchill says “everything that England 
gamed in China and A 0 ia m the days of their weakness shall be regarded as our 
eternal and natural properties”. Then Holland and France and Russia will make 
similar claims and the Global War would have resulted in a Global status quo and 
stalemate. That is why I said we need not talk politics about these matters. If we 
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talk analytical politics and merely analyse the propositions laid down by the 
Imperialisms and see how they lead to absurdities and self-contradictions, we shall 
have done somethtng to produce a correct naderstanding of the trend of history and 
induce them not to betray the causes they profess, in the hoar of their success. 

India's Duty 

If I have carried conviction so far, India's^ duty is clear. Apart from all politics 
we must support the Allies in this war, because individual probloms are not going to 
be decided according to the pretensions and claims of individual nations, but as parts 
of a generous global order. I£ that global order is secured, then ^ the claims and 
privileges to which individual nations and races can legitimately aspire, will also be 
secured. The fate of the world is not in the grip or hands of any particular power, 
not even England. Therefore, T say that India should reslise that in this war issues 
far transcending nationalisms and iraperiabsms are involved ; and by promoting a 
proper world order, which cannot be done unless the Allies wiu the war, we shall 
stand a chance not merely of our indopondence being secured, which is not all- 
important, but of there coming into beneficent operation an order in which regulated 
or limited independence will be assured to all and there will be guaranteed universal 
peace and prosperity. An independence which is threatened by aggressors every day 
IS not worth having. 'What we must have is an insurance agamsc aggression and that 
insurance is the global order which I think is being evolved. Our duties are both 
positive and negative. Our positive duty is to loin in large numbers the various 
War Services that are being opened. I would asK the young men, the Graduates here, 
to apply for Emergency Commissions. I would ask ray medical friemls to accept 
places in the Indian Medical Services. I would ask our women to go out as nurses, 

I would ask evervone to do his absolute best for the war by contributing personal 

service and finance. Now commissions re thrown open to us. Many facilities 

previously denied are freely offered and even pressed. Till the other day it was held 

by the Government that locomotives could not be manufactured in India. Now we 
are told that they are going to begin their manufacture. The War has 
opened their eyes, and I hope their hearts. Let us not ruminate _ over past wrongs 
and disabilities and future possibilities. RegretsS for rights and clatmvS last or denied 
In the past, should not lead us to sulks and snlienness leading to futility in the 
present and unavailing regrets for all future. That is not good sense or patriotism. 
Our nationalism won’t suffer by our war services. It will be strengtheneu. Lakhs 
and lakhs of demobilised disciplined oTicers and other ranks will be a powerful 
supplement to tne force of our platform arguments. Make the world safe for 
democracy. And India will get all she deserves to have if only she can get over her 
internal dissensions. 

There is a negative duty. The kind of disorders and the sabotage that has been 
going on, will do harm and nothing but harm, and we must pTcvout them. Two 
people are fighting for an inheritance and what is the good of burning down the 
inheritance that is under dispute. Babotago woakims our war-effort Thoreforo it has 
lowered the value of our political stock at Washington and in the Allied markets. 
Anything which makes victory more cJifftcult must; he reganled m a crime both 
against humanity and against our own country. For the future of our coimlry is 
dependent not merely on England but on this vast concatenation of forces which are 
evolving a new order of human society, ITrustrate them and you defeat yourselves. 
It is like cutting the branch of tho tree on which all our hopes for the future 
are hung. 

The Indian Impasae 

I do not wish to say much about the political deadlock that is such a tragic 
feature at the present time m our country. Everybody is preparing a key but no 
key seems to fit the look. I have suggested a global key but I do not know if that 
will serve the purpose either. But 1 am not prepared to blame Government entirely 
for the present impasse. Two or three propositions seems to me to ho self-evident 
This country cannot put forward its maximum war^effort unless political leadership 
is associated with the Central Government That is a self-evident proposition. That 
IS why I suggested as early as October 1939 the institution of a National Directorate 
at the Centre composed of leaders of the big political organisations. It might 
function as a Super-government like the Genre of Japan. It will have power, and 
even more infiuenoe than defined power. Men of ideas are not enough ; they must 
be leaders of opinion. University Professors are men of ideas. But what is the 
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power of opinion, that they can bring to strengthen the Government ? It is the great 
parties which are organising opinion in the country or have organised, that are to 
be associated with the Government. For opinion is power. If political leadership 
must be associated, it follows that there must be transfer of power. No true political 
leader would care to accept an appointment on the same terms and status as the 
mere service man or as the oareeiist or others who have value only as individuals, 
granting that they have a value not wholly due to the position bestowed by Govern- 
ment. Positional importance without personal or political worth cannot be achieved 
in these days of widespread knowledge and criticism. The political leader is there to 
pursue a policy because he has made it clear to the people or party that he stands 
for certain principles and he must have scope for acting according to those principles. 

If he becomes a mere subordinate , he is no longer leader and no association of 
leadership has been really brought about. Therefore it seems to me to be a self- 
evident proposition — an analytical statement— that political leadership cannot be 
associated with Government without real transfer of power. But in our country the 
difl&culty is this. How is power to be transferred when the League, the Congress 
and the Sabha and the bodies that organise opinion in the country are at irreconcilable 
logger-heads with each other ? It seems to me that Government had no other course 
open to them except to try the alternative of mere Indianisation, though it is 
not the best of policies and cannot enthuse the country. But what other course is 
there for Government to follow ? Indianisation means that so far as positions, as 
apart from power, are concerned the racial bar has been completely discarded. And 
that is as much as we can get until we evolve sufihcient organic unity in the country. 

I do not wish to talk party-politics. I may therefore merely quote what Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar said the other day. He has propounded a scheme about which we 
are having articles, explanations and advocacies every day. Apparently he expects a 
response from Government. But I do not see how that is possible unless the Muslim 
League fiist declares its approval. Mr. Rajagopalachariar himself concedes that pro- 
position. He claims that his proposal in its essence is worth the support of every one, 
but if the League opposed the proposal there was no chance of a National Government 
being established. Mr. Jinnah has called his scheme his ‘Kite flying* ; and his response 
is negative. So I would request Mr. Rajagopalachariar to try and secure the League’s 
co-operation before expecting a response from Government. I do not thereby mean 
to say that Government should not do its best, hut it seems to me that it is not to 
throw the entire responsibility for the present difficulties on the Government. Great 
Britain is moving, and moving in the right direction. No doubt, having dependencies 
in the Bast, she has to talk in two voices, which is sometimes confusing ; a uniform 
voice for the ear of England and a fitful one for India and the Muslim countries of 
the Middle East. But wo ought not to be too critical. We ought to allow for the 
power of circumstances and the difficulties of a Power which has to placate 
diverse susceptibilities. Recently she has shown the direction in which she and the 
Allies are moving by agreeing to the abolition of extra-territorial right in China. That 
is a sign of the times. If she would promise to hand over Hong-Kong back to its 
natural and rightful owner, China, it would a be still better sign of the times. Let 
India he patient. She won’t suffer after the war greater harm from England than 
she will infiiot on herself by her dissensions. 

Moral Ascendancy of England 

At one time England held unquestionable moral ascendancy ever the world. Today 
it has pased to America. I say this with regret. I am a lover of England and 
admirer. Why are Amercian Missions and Wendell Wilkies and Ool Johnsons sent 
everywhere and welcomed everywhere ? It seems to me that the nations of the East 
have faith in the world of America and desire her endorsement to the bonds that 
others may give— the war bonds that may not have a peace circulation. Mr. Wendoll 
Wilkie has said so bluntly and openly. The hour of victory may prove the hour of 
temptation. But England will not succumb. Victory won’t go into her head ; morality 
won’t go out of her heart. England, the home of Cannings, Gladstones, Kassels, 
Motleys and other great lights of political idealism will not lag behind America as the 
hope of the world and all its various peoples. 

In contrast to the kind of speeches that Mr. Churchill, Mr. Anthony Eden and 
Mr. Amery have been making, I would like to read this passage which appeared m 
the papers the other day. It is a declaration by Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Shek. 
Addressing the Chinese Assembly he said : 

China is the largest and the most ancient of Asiatic countries but it is not for xrs 
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positively to talk of a right to a position of leadeiship among those countries. We 
have been fightiug this war of resistance with a purity of motive and consistency of 
principle, not for any selfish purpose hut for the salvation of the world, ^ through first 
saving ourselves. Towards Asia and towards the whole woiid we wish only to do 
our duty to the exclusion of any lust for power or other desire incompatible with 
the moral victory of love and benevolence that are characteristic of the Chinese 
national spirit.” 

That I think is a refreshing contrast to the type of speeches that have of late been 
delivered by Mr. Winston Churchill, Col. Amery and Mr. Anthony Eden ; and 
probably represents the deeper soul of England more accurately. We have the recent 
pronouncements of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wendell Wilkie, the twin leaders of the 
Western Hemisphere. Mr. Roosevelt has said that the Atlantic Charter applied to the 
whole of humanity and Mr. Wendell Wilkie has stated clearly that unless the United 
States took a more vigorous leadership in support of the pledges given and the 
solution of the problems of the Bast, she would begin to lose the confidence of the 
entire Orient. 

These clearly show that the ethical forces that are going to shape the future are 
not dormant but active. But time would be required to produce big changes. I have 
no doubt that in the various activities that we here might undertake with a view to 
promotej firstly, the Allied Victory, without which no ethical reconstruction of the 
world is possible, and, secondly, with a view to bring prominently to the notice of the 
British Government how ardently we hope that she will re-acquire the moral ascen- 
dancy she once enjoyed under statesmen like Gladstone, I have not the least doubt 
^ that the people and the University of Travanoore would play a most worthy and 
memorable part. 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Sir Mirm if. Ismail^ 

at the Convocation of the i^atna University held at Fatna on the Z7th, Novem- 
ber 1942 

My first duty is to tender my cordial thanks to the Vice-Ohancollor and his 
colleagues for the honour they have done me in asking me to deliver this yearns 
address to the graduates of their University. 

Hiitory of the University 

I have been reading with great interest a history of your University. It is young, 
since, of course, to a University a Silver Jubilee marks only a stage iri iofanoy, but 
is after all not so young as its years would make it, since its affilmted institutions are 
old and enriched by their association with the University of Oulcutta. Its posslbilfties 
seem to be without limit, and particularly cheering is the Immensely inoreased 
demand in this area for university education, a demand that has outpaced even the 
considerable increase in the number of colleges. 

There are one or two features which particularly impress one with the soundness 
of the policies of the University. One is the fact that, as soon after the founding 
of the University as was possible, a separate Science College, exceptionally well- 
emdpped, was opened. Only two other colleges teach scianoe, and I suppose that now, 
when among other difficulties, apparatus is sc hard to obtain, it is vain to hope for 
an immediate increase in the number. May this soon become possible ; I should 
imagine it is the greatest need of the University. 

CoUesea aor Women 

Another admirable change that has been made since this University b^an is the 
institution of a separate college for women. Clearly it is not enough, for I find that 
a large number of women students are non-oollegiate. As at Oxford, so anywhere 
else, a non-oollegiat® student loses a great deal One must have a college, of which 
one is a part and in which one can feel pride. And it is good to gee that this 
University recognises that a separate college for women is most desirable. Where 
there Is co-edneatioa in university colleges, the women, no doubt, may play their part 
in collegiate activities, and in a sense their association and competition with men Is 
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beneficial to them, and to the men also, but nothing can compensate for the absence 
of a ooliege^ of their own, where all of them, at the different stages of social freedom, 
may live with complete lack of embarrassment and run their own concerns, in the 
way that best suits them. There is no doubt whatever that, at any rate for a long 
time, a somewhat sheltered career will be best for our academic womanhood. What- 
ever you do, of course, you must have co-education to some extent, since there 
cannot be a woman’ls college in every place, nor can such a college be easily provided 
with all the advanced courses, not to speak of the professional courses. But I think 
we should be governed by the- general idea that, wherever possible, women’s colleffes 
for women are best. 

University Union 

I wish you had been able to build your University Union. Probably it is not a 
crying necessity, since the colleges no doubt provide for their own students a great 
deal of what the University Union would provide. Yet the same soundness of 
instinct that seems to appear in everything that the University does is evident here. 
As I am going to suggest later m this address, what we all need is to become broader, 
yet broader, in our relationships and efforts and sympathies and it will be of 
great value to have a place and organization to provide for the combined activities 
of the students of the different colleges here. It will bring the teachers together, too. 
And it may help towards University consciousness in both staff and students, an 
excellent supplement to, and even corrective of, college consciousness. 

University Convocations 

The Convocation of a great university is, as a rule, an occasion, both solenan and 
exhilarating, radiant too with the hope and resolution of its hundreds of young 
graduates, who move forward after their first decisive success in life. Over this 
grand hope of theirs presides the sago and revered spirit of their University, which 
has done all that it could to train and arm them — above all to train them in the ways 
of knowledge and of reason, to arm them with the might of self-discipline. I am sure 
that this University has thus earned the honour and gratitude of those who 
graduate do-day. 

The Chancellor 

But I wish that they might be having a happier convocation. I am sorry to think 
that the graduates will have to look back upon a Convocation which lacked the 
presence of His Excellency the Chancellor. His presence would have been both an 
honour and a pleasure to me personally, and would have lent distinction to the 
occasion. I hope and pray that happier times are in store for us all, that happier 
relations will soon be re-established and that you, young men and women of the 
University, will offer him a warm welcome, such as he eminently deserves, both as 
a sympathetio^ and high-minded administrator deeply interested in your welfare, 
when he presides, as let us hope ho will, on the next occasion. Those who make 
it difficult for him to attend bear a grave weight of responsibility upon irresponsible 
shoulders. May the day soon oome^ when, throughout India, the dignity that is 
essential to the very idea and tradition of a university may irresistibly possess the 
mind of even the newest and humblest undergraduate I 

Universitief and the War 

The last few months have not b‘^en one of the golden periods for our Universities. 
It might well be expected that at the time of supreme danger, the inspiration that 
should strengthen and save us would come from them. Instead of which, they have — 
most of them— simply gone out of action, and, so far from inspiring and guiding the 
whole country, have been defied by their own students. When we win hardly 
through to the peace for which we are now fighting, there will be much food for 
thought in this. 

UnBI this war, which ought^ I think, so to fill our minds as to press all else into the 
haok-ground, until this war is victoriously ended, there can never be for us an atmosphere 
m which we can duly meditate our academic duties, as at Convocations we have been 
accustomed to do. We have not been invaded ; it seemed a miracle that saved us ; we 
hope that such danger will not return. But there remains this deadly danger which by 
our united effort we must overcome, the danger that a complete, final victory may not 
be won, that civilisation may remain vulnerable to savagery. It is difficult to listen 
with patience to those studiously moderate persons who, with delicacy of judgment, 
do, on the whole^ prefer the Allies to the Axis, and count them slightly the superior 
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of two groups of self-seeking materialists. Germany and Japan liave been at pains 
enough to blazon, in both word and act, their own true colours, and to show, in every 
occupied place, how they propose to rule the world — perpetual servitude of all other 
peoples and the savage crushing-out of every kind of personal value and 
liberty. 

We cannot rightly seek to escape from the thought of our war-duty into the 
peaceful old-time atmosphere of a university. And if now T proceed to consider some 
aspects of a university’s work, I cannot hide my preoccupation with those tremendous 
issues. It is more true now than at any time within the memory of any of us, more 
true indeed than at any time in India’s history, that what we are doing and planning 
now, at this moment, is in a sense decisive. To fail now is not only to fail ourselves 
and our own time, it is to fail the future, and that is the worst betrayal possible. 
The noblest of mankind have ‘‘loved the future” and undertaken any sacrifice for those 
who shall come after them. 


Univerrities and the Patt 

It is the natural tradition among universities everywhere to be preoccupied with 
the past. The humanist’s business is mainly this ; to cherish and revive the memory 
of the past records of mere event and change, of thought, of creation in power and 
beauty. This is the heritage of the spirit, so vast that none can fully apprehend 
it But it enters into the atmosphere of a university and makes it venerable 
even when in years it is young. Any responsible person who breathes that 
atmosphere is nourished by it in ways far beyond his conscious studies. 
We should be tbe more careful to keep it immune from passing controversy 
and from the heat of prejudiced passion, personal, communal, or national. But it is 
not right that any one, even the most learned, should live wholly in the pasfc,^ or 
should so venerate it as to conceive that man^s works are of value in direct 
proportion to their age. This is a common delusion among university people. Many an 
old manuscript, which In its own day was of little worth, is dug out and fondled and 
pondered over and classified with scrupulous care. Or the devotee of antiquities may 
trace, with the most painful apparatus of scholarship, the minutim of a long-past 
administration, which matters less than nothing to us now, ^ Not all that is true is 
worth knowing, not all that is old is sacred, and all this is just th© sham of scholar- 
ship. Many and many an eye has been dimmed by years of utterly fruitless labour, 
and the time has come, I think, when before any research is began, one should ask 
whether it can have any genuine fruitfulness for our day and generation. Inevitably, 
therefore, scientific investigation must at the present time be considered of more vital 
importance than research of a historical or literary or speculative kind. We need 
not deny the paramount value of those studies concerned with human nature and 
life. But, to speak rather crudely, perhaps, we have already rescued from the past all 
that we need from it of histoiy, of literature, of philosophy- That store will serve us 
well The discovery that we most urgently need now for our understanding of 
things is in the way of scientific experiment and reasoning, with a closer collaboration 
of sciences than ever before, with the mathematician accorded a new place of honour, 
and the philosopher called in to interpret— and a second-rate philosopher he may 
prove nowadays unless his own scientific knowledge gives him competence here. 
The special encouragement of soientifio research for the practical purposes of industry 
is obviously incumbent on any university, but what I have been tlbinking of hare is 
of more academic value, th© scientific investigation which is directed ultimately 
towards metaphysical understanding, so that science becomes prominent among the 
humanities themselves. 

That such work cannot prosper except by the widest cooperation has long been 
recognised by our universities, and the annual Science OongrasBes, ever- broadening in 
scope, have proved of immense value in bringing about persona! intimacy between 
our investigators and correlating their work. The visits of great scientists from Europe 
have been helpful also. Nor have our historians, philosophers, and economists been 
uDware of the advantages of such contact with their fellows, both Indian and foreign. 
This movement towards unified ©fort of scholarship and exploration is one of the 
healthiest signs in our nniversity life. We ought, I think, to stress this idea of unity 
which the name, university, implies. It is probable that at first that word implied 
merely a unity of faculties within the university, and even that is worth pondering- 
The compartment idea, the very notion of any sort of exclusive specialisation, is fraught 
with danger. It has been a trouble to ns m the lower reaches of education- 
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Specialism 

It is really a shame to make even the little boy a specialist, and to pretend we 
are able to discover, wnen he is yet a child, the beat that is to determine his line of 
study and perhaps, eventually his line of life. It is not fair, and I would urge that in 
high schools we ought to give him a training that will not fit him for anything in 
particular, but will simply train his powers, give him a certain breadth of knowledge 
that will help to prepare him for life if he can study no more, and will be a good 
foundation for any special study thereafter. It does seem unwise and unfeeling to 
detect literary or scientific bent at fourth-form stage, when the child knows practi- 
cally nothing and has had little chance of responding to different stimuli. And surely, 
even were the bent established, it should not be yielded to at once. It might well be 
considered that, the stronger the child’s preference for something, the greater his need 
for something else. It has been found elsewhere— I wonder whether it is your ex- 
perience here— that the ordinary science studeur (and not seldom the teacher of science 
himself) has not merely dislike but contempt for literary study. Now there is a case 
of sheer deficiency, which in all conscience we ought to set right. We ought to 
humanise the scientist however reluotaut he may be— not in the technicalities of humane 
study, but in that within it which ought to appeal to all. Conversely, we find among 
students of history or philosophy, very frequently a really consummate iguorance of 
the simplest, most ordinary scientific facts and methods ; and they are infinitely the 
poorer for this, and the less competent, perhaps, even in their own subjects. 

Honours courses 

One speoialistic error that, I think, we often make is the undue encouraging of 
students to take honours courses. At the university stage, of course, specialism is 
often quite appropriate. But how often (this I ask of the professors assenabled here) 
— how often do you find that a man desires to take an honours course not because 
of any outstanding ability bat simply because of lack of ability, because he will get 
on better within those narrower limits ? In fact an honours course may be easier 
than a pass one, and very much less profitable. Surely it is best, even at college, 
for the man of ordinary abilities to have the broadest possible education, so a proper 
honours standard might be maintained, and the men of great ability might work on 
their own level and proceed their natural pace. This is a digression, but rather a 
serious one ; and here I would appeal to the oommonsense and charity of professors 
against their natural pride in large honours classes. 

But to return to the question of unity and cooperation among faculties within a 
university or a college. It is not always observed. A jealous hostility between 
faculties is not entirely unknown ; and sometimes the relation between one and 
another has been mainly a mutual studious scrutiny of laboratory grants or 
number of demonstrators allowed. It so happens — and of course, you are far more 
precisely aware of this than a layman can profess to be— that just at present the 
interdependence of studies has assumed such importance that eveu the professorial 
specialist can contribute but little to learniug unless he possesses fairly compreheasive 
amount of accurate knowledge of the most recent advances in other spheres. We 
have come to realise that any really intelligible truth must be joint discovery of 
physicist, biologist, mathematician and metaphysician, and even then it will so baffle 
onr powers of statement that we must call in the figurative apparatus of the poet. 

When this singleness of purpose informs each university, it will be the easier for 
all out universities to work together in a single national effort for the advanoement 
of knowledge and learning in India. But, far beyond this, they may, by this unity of 
theirs, help to promote onr national unity. 

National Unity 

Unity— how blessed is that word and that idea, so inspiring, so profoundly neces- 
sary to ns in India, and so very hard to attain I If there is any real message that I 
have lor you, especially to the young men with whom onr future rests, it is just 
this that, throughout this country, we must not, in any sense whatever, be separate : 
ours must be the virtue, ours the power and glory, of a single nationhood. There 
are those who, looking far, too far, ahead despise talk of nationalism, conceiving that 
the only worthy citizenship henceforward is citizenship of the world. There are others 
whose view is precisely opposite, who prefer to think that India is not, and cannot 
be, one nation, and that a permanent conflict of interests exists, which makes impos- 
sible any singleness of oonscionsness and constitution. To me, India, one Nation, is 
a most inspiring thought and a most reasonable one. I see, too, all around the growth 
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of this oonsciousuess. This is the laud of all of us, to whatever race or creed we 

may belong. 

OonflicU oi tradition and interests 

We all know well how serious are the discrepancies and conflicts of tradition and 
mode of life and thought, and, perhaps most serious, of economic interest ; but it is 
our absolute duty to forge all this diversity into a single comprehensive state, within 

which there shall be absolute liberty for each composing element, and absolute justice, 

and confidence of justice, between them. It is not beyond our power. It is too great, 
too fine a thing to be impossible. We must be men of faith, faith in India’s destiny, 
and then no mountain of difficulty can fail to be removed. Mationality, then, is by no 
means too broad an ideal for us to-day. Nor is it too narrow an * ideal. Did you 

ever hear of auy cosmopolitan, anyone whose country is the world, who was of any 

value to the world ? My country first, from which ray life has sprung, whose people 
are my people, whose very soil is dear. He who has no country is nothing : 
the sap of life cannot flow into him, he must live on thin intellectual 
sunlight We must have a certain uarrowuefis of view if our view is to have 

any shape and significance. Our first and deofiest loyalty must be to our own 

country and people : and this at once prepares us for still wider loyalties, aud reaches 
them to us. Here can be no conflict, j am sure that he who most deeply and 
wisely loves his own country is the very man who will most deeply car© for the 
weli-being of mankind. Just as he who, as a child at home, has truly loved his 
parents and his brothers, becomes thus so rich and true in love that in the world he 
will care for his brethren, so love of our own people will teach us a wider charity 
and service far better than auy vague, theoretic iaealisra can. As Harry Bmersoa 
Fosdiok has said, other nation can mean to us what our nation means- Here 
are the roots of our heritage, and here our central loyalties belong. But because we 
feel so deeply about our own land, we understand how other people feel about their 
lands, and using our patriotism to interpret theirs, we grow, not in bitterness but in 
understanding and sympathy J’ 

Umversitiet and Indian Unity 

What is the function of a great university in promoting this Indian unity ? In 
one of its aspects, this is a problem of culture. Beveral languages, each with its own 
literature ; several religions, each with its own philosophy and ethics. They all seem 
to care most, at present, about their differences and rivalries, and this, no doubt, is 
human nature. Few indeed, though most eminent and wise, are those who have 
oared to think not of Hindu culture, or Muslim cultnre, for example, but rather, of 
Indian culture. I suppose it may be argued that the opposition of religions is so 
radical, and cultnre is so intimately related to religion, that fusion of cultures 

is as unattainable as a fusion of religious. But this has already been 

denied by history, and already we can speak with pride of ludiau culture. 
Speaking in Benares last year, Sir Tej Bahadur Hapnx remarked, time has gone 
on in our history there has been a remarkable blending and fusion of the original 
Hindu culture with that oulmrc which m popularly called the Muslim culture bur 
which is clearly traceable to countries like Persia and to a oertain ©Ktent Arabia, with 
the result that at least in Northern India during the last three hundred years or more 
a mixed common culture hss grown up which may truly bo said to be ‘Hncliau 
Culture^’. 

Fudooi of Ciilttiire 

It is the task of a university to encourage deliberately, so to speak solenliioaliy, 
that which by natural process is already ooming to pass, and this fimioa of cuhura 
cau be hastened, and guided, and enriched by any university which deeply cares 

about it. There are curricular changes that would help ; there are ways^ too, outside 

the ourrioulum ; but above all, this in a matter of attitude on th© part of those who 
teach. It could never be suggested that between Hindus and Muslims and other 
communities there should be tdentity either of thought or of custom, for just as I 
have insisted that a people’s vitality must come from the special national source, so 
the energy and worth of a person must be intimately related to his own religion aud 
tradition. But the prevalent attitude of Isolation, of superiority, even of Intolerance 
and hostility, should give way completely to the positive desire and effort for mutual 
understanding, respeot, and co-operation. There is no doubt that in coll«e$ aud 
uni verities studenbi who play games have, without effort, sim^ forgotten diSereno« 
of community. So also in the life of nou-communal hostels, Wny f 1 think that here 
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there are two secrets. One is that on playing-fields and in hostels people get to know 
each other, and are surprised to find that what is different is a small fraction of self 
and of life compared to what is common. But the other secret is still more important 
than those who aie working strenuously together for a common end, whether victory 
in a game, for instance, or victory in a war, find that comradeship simply overwhelms 
every sort of difference. If only it might come to pass that all sections of the ludiaa 
people were intent on defence and victory in this war, and strenuously working 
together for this, our differences would melt in the heat of this energy. This again, is 
a digression— a digression to the fostering of a truly Indian consciousness, our 
universities may do. 

Political structure of India 

Indian culture is growing, and now a new political structure is to be made, and 
will be made the more quickly and securely the stronger our sense of unity 
becomes. Here, too, there rests upon the universities a heavy responsibility. The 
problem is one of exceptional complexity, and nothing in political history is adequate 
as model_ or guide, Tho different sorts of reconciliation which must be embodied in the 
oonstitution of the new India deraand the calmest, most patient, most disinterested 
scrutiny. Moreover, this is work for meu of comprehensive and accurate knowledge, 
both of affairs in India and of every sort of experiment, past and present. ^ Again, 
that oonstitution when arrived at, will itself be an experiment, and for a considerable 
time its working, and its bearing upon the various elements composing the body politic, 
Will have to be studied with the same dispassionate care. Thera will be a wonderful 
opportunity for the uuivei sides to cooperate with the practical politicians, contributing to 
discussion of every urgent problem a fund of knowledge and quiet nidgraent Can 
we be quite sure that those whoso university business is the study of affairs are them- 
selves totally free from partisanship and the influenoa of inteVests narrower than 
those of the people ^ as a whole ? I fear that often it has not been so : but I am 
sure we all agree that it must be so if men are worthy of academic office. And 
further, there is the duty — certainly a most difficult one— of inducing a certain 
oalmnoss and impartiality of judgment m even the ordinary student sene out by the 
university to take his part in the political as in the other activities of life. la tho 
nature of things, every graduate exercises an influence far beyond that of the average 
oitixen, and is regarded by the less lettered public as one who both knows and judges 
better than they. lu fact, a certain degree of leadership, however limited or uuoons- 
oious, is thrust upon every man who has been to a university. The bliod leader is a 
curse to tho oommuuity and it is a frequent experience that self-confidence and aggres- 
siveness are proportional to blindness. Ee who has taken the trouble to study and 
understand has some sense of bus own limitations. If only the universities and colleges 
could exercise continually on the whole body of students that moderating iuflaenoe 
which should come from an intellectual envirouraent, and could instil a modicum of 
political fact and principle in all of them, not only those for whom politics is a cur- 
ricular study, how well they would deserve both of tho student and of the country ? 

Cottcluaion 

In turning to the graduates, coogratuladog them and wishing them success and 
happiness, I would only ask them to be wise in the service of their country. All I 
have said is meant for them. They are a tiny proportion of society, and the more la 
required of them. They ought to rise superior to exo tement and passion, and be able 
to q^uiet these in others. They should themselves be thinking men, a rare species, and 
their thought should make them tolerant and ready for compromise. we believe 
easily what we fear or what we desire, said a philosopher. To sec things from many 
points of view, to enter into feelings far different from one’s own, to understand and 
care about the ideas and interests of others, although they oonflet with one's own. 
m be as ready to make concessions as to demand them— these aie mark-i of the good 
man, there are forms of goodness which we positively demand of the graduate of a 
UDivamit|. In this we meet with many a disappointment; so many graluates have 
proved positively illiterate in this finer learning of intellect and heaii Not you, 
however, not the Patna graduates of 1942. We rely upon you. We send you forth 
oommenaiog your oountry to your wise aud thoughtful service, and commending you 
also and your future to the fostering care of a free, united India. 


m 



The Annamalai University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Address delivered by Ilis Highness The Maharaja 
of Travancore at the annnal Convooation of the Annamalai University held at 
Anuamalamagar on the 9lh. December 1942 : — 

May I begin by thanking Eis Exct^llenoy the Chancellor for having asked me to 
address the graduates of this important Foundation ? The first and most arresting 
thought that ocoiira to one who visits the precincts of this University concerns the 
happy choice of its site. Chidambaram Is one of the holiest cities of the South with 
its five sacred Sabhas whose presiding deity, the Lord of the Cosmic Dance, was 
worshipped by the Sage Vyaghrapida and by countless other Bhakras, The shrine of 
Kandanar who overcame all handicaps of birth and prejudice by Ins immeasurable 
devotion and triumphantly demonstrated the equality of all men in the sight of Ood. 
This tradition and the juxtaposition in the same spot of Kataraja and Cobindaraja 
cannot but carry the messages of unity and reconciliation to the youth of our country 
who need such a message sorely. This University has another special feature connected 
with it, in that it has been mainly endowed bv individual munifioeuce. Such endow- 
ments are common in rich ooutAtnes like the United States. Cornell, John Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford and more recently Rockefeller and Duke were gr© it and far-sighted 
benefactors ; and one has only to remember the initial gift of 99,000 acres of land in 
California by Stanford and of 85,000,0)0 dollars by Rockefeller to realise the extent 
and scope of their largesse. In India, educational endowments hive not been 
numerous and in the matter of Studentships and Fellowsh’ps, it is only recently that 
the examples of Palit and Tagore have been followed. E therefor© specially congra- 
tulate Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar who, by his pn- vision and discerning liberality, 
has helped to bring this University into existence and who, so far as I hive been able 
to gather, has insisted on no conditions save that this should be a nursery of 
indigenous culture and fine arts in addition to fulfilling the normal functions of 
XJniversiiies elsewhere. The traditional modes of chanty resorted to by his community 
and his family have been defleotei wiih significant and welcome results. The com- 
Wation of Collegiate and University instruction under one administration has special 
advantages which appertain to this University. 

We are now in the midst of an unparalleled cataclysm and the youth of the 
country, after undergoing their intellectual novioiafe and equipping themselves with the 
spiritual armour and discipline which are the gifts of the University to its students, have 
to enter upon a fight which is different from the confi cts thit ware faced by their 
anoestois and piedeoessors. I congratul da the graduates of this University and 
Diploma holders on the successes that have attended their efforts. And I should like 
at the same time to point out that their respoosibilitios are numerous and unparalleled. 
Time was when the products of the Indian Universities qualified themselves mainly 
for what were termed the learned pri»fr»ssions and for literary or oietkal 
pursuits. The industrial and the soiontifie age burst in upon an unprepared world 
and for many years there raged a controversy as to ihe relative merits and virtues of 
technical, scientific and hurnanmtio siuJies. As very often happens, the reaction 

against the study of the huraanir-es tended to push them aside and to exalt the 
industrialist and "he ressarch worker, and to depreoiare the vnlue of classical learning 
and of the fine arts. The results were oonsptmious but also startling. The scientific 
age produced great marvels and profoundly altered th»^ appearance of the world. Time 
and distance were amiihilated. New wants begin to bo created and new appliances 
and methods were invented to meet those wants. The competitive age was ushered 
into existence. As an aftermath of competition arose those world-wide disputes aa 
to raw materials which preoipitared one war alter anorher. Aggresaive ideologic®, 
perverred and pseudo-sciennfio iheories of laoe superiority and race domination added 
to the cotifusioa and not a little of the general distress which has overwhelmed the 
world is due to the dispropottionate Importance attached to one sided scientific and 
technical training. The world cannot do without such training and indeed for us, 

in India, who have been lagging behind in the race and who, by nature, are predia- 

poseil to contemplation rather than to action, the lessons of the laboratorv, of the 

workshops and tna polytechnic have to he learnt without delay. The claims of puts 
and applied science cannot be denied and the B igmeer, the Physicist and the Chemist 
m well as the doctor and the public health speolalisfc will be amongst the indispensable 
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elemeBts of the future ; but the Annatnalai University is amongst those institutioDB 
which, without ignoring such claims, also stress the importance of an all-round 
reconstruction of education, holding that every system should combine with technique 
and with science the teaching of an appreciation of harmony and beauty not only in 
art but in daily life and ideals— a knowledge, in other words, of the things that are 
more excellent. 

Rightly viewed, there is and should be no antithesis between a technical and a 
libeia! education. No such antithesis was envisaged in any Eastern scheme of studies 
or even by the European scholars, artists and scientists of the middle ages or later by 
Bacon and Newton. It was a passing phase that came to a culmination in the 39th 
century. But evea during that period a great thinker like Huxley emphasised that as 
preliminaiy to all technical training theie must be imparted a desire for the things of 
the understanding. A complete education, as Milton declares, fits a man to perform, 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the officers, both private and public, of peace 
and war. The ignoring of these aspects has perhaps led to the catastrophes that are 
evident around us. Accumulated and perverted scientific knowledge and the strict 
reg mentation of the human intellect applied not only to the armies in the field but 
to the armies in the class rooms and work-shops have proved futile and, indeed, 
dangeious because tolerance and fair play and the spiritual aspects of human life 
cannot safe’y be ignored 

It is well that the Universities in a comparatively poor country like India, should 
cease to duplicate their courses and that, moreover, as far as possible, by the exchange 
of professors and students and by the endeavour of each University to supplement 
rather than to copy the work of its neighbours, should work for a common end 
pooling all their available resources. Large-scale exchanges of professors and students 
were growing in importance before the war. Lectures were given by travelling 
professors and exchanges of teachers took place all over Europe and America. The 
universities Bureau of the Hridsh Empire and foundations like those initiated by 
the French Government and the Carnegie Corporation rendered notable services 
whose interruption has been a great calamity. The ideas underlying such enterprises 
are of the utmost possible value to us. Under present conditions, it is not every 
University in India that can afford the best possible training in all the subjects 
within its purview. Even in the matter of a single science, laboratory and other 
facilities' may not be equally available to all foundations. The exchange of professors 
and students and the co-ordination of educational efforts are therefore necessary and 
the value of such efforts will not be solely in the educational sphere. They may well 
help to eliminate those parochial, racial and religious distinctions and hostilities too 
often arising from imperfect mutual acquaintance. I, for one. will gladly welcome 
snob contacts being established between the University in my State and yours. 

Side by side with the development of the intellect and the love for the fine arts, 
there arises above all things the necessity to care for the individual and corporate 
welfare of the students. We have sought in Travancore to combine the benefits of 
the team spiiit manifested in Western games with those derived from the general 
discipline of oor indigenous exercises including the Asans and Pranayamams 
prescribed by our ancients for bodily welfare. Great hopes are entertained of 
organisations like the University Training Corps, the Labour Corps and other bodies 
designed to bring about not only physical fitness but a sense of union and 
discipline. 

Tnis war caught the world unawares. It found India largely unprepared. Our 
industries are now being refashioned to meet new requirements. Our craft and 
sciences have to be remodelled to suit novel applications. Our scientists, soldiers, 
sailors and airmen have found thoir feet and are acquitting themselves, from all 
accounts, as befits us and our traditions. Upon the education of our people depends 
our fate as also on the creation of a new spirit of courageous comradeship amongst 
all Indians as a* part of world-fellowship. May this University and its sister founoa* 
tions help adequately to equip the new geueratiou to fulfil the tiemendous but glorious 
obligations that are already crowding upon them. 

it only remains for me to render the heart-felt thanks of my mother and myself 
for the conferment on us of Honorary Doctorates. We sincerely appreciate and shall 
greatly value these distinctions not only as symbols of personal frieudliuess but also 
of futitre collaboration in the field of education. 



The Andhra University Convocation 

1!he following is the text of the address delivered by E'er Bighmss Makarani 
Situ Farvaii Bat of Travaocore at the annual Coavocation of the Andhra University 
held at Guntur on the 12th, Becember 1942 : — 

In accepting the invitation extended to me by Yonr Chancellor to deliver an 
address to tne graduates of the Andhra University on the occasion of the termination 
of their studies and the bestowing of degrees on them it is my very pleasant duty 
to thank His Excellency for the compliment paid to me which I greatly appreciate. 

1 can claim that while fulfilling this task, I am not coming to you as a stranger. 
In company with His Highness, I have enjoyed the hospitality of your University 
and we have been enrolled among its alumai by the conferment on us of Honorary 
Degrees five years ago. Our last visit, however, was amidst different surroundings 
and the change of environment naturally brings to one’s mind the very special 
circumstances in which we, in India, in common with all other parts of the world 
are situate. It is a matter for profound satisfaction that we are now witnessing the 
turn of the tide of war and that we can look forward with renewed confidence to the 
coming of peace after these troubled years which have been a testing time for the 
courage and faith of the human spirit 

My prime duty on this occasion is to tender my congratulations and my best 
wishes to those who have succeeded in the various tests conducted by the University 
and who are emerging into a world in which they will, I feel confident, not play a 
merely passive role but will be active participants in the fashionin'? of the new 

society to be. 

The culture of India was, by no ineA‘:«, one of quiescence or passivity. Referring 
solely to historic times, when India contil»‘d for a great deal in the world, when, for 
instance, the Mouryas and Nandas, the Oholas, Pandyas and Ctteras as well as the 
Vijianagar and the several Andhra dynasties made their mark on the history of the 
world, onr land was noted for achievements both in war and peace. Nevei theless, 
the special characteristic of onr life in the past may best be described as the main- 
tenance of Dharma and the pnrsnit of simplicity in l*fe combined with manysided 
culture. During the last few years, onr contacts with the later developments of 
European civilisation have, however, produced a state of dis-rquilibrium. False social 
values were created by the lise of what hag been described as a ‘•‘white collar” or 
clerical class who, though useful to a limited degree, tended to occupy the front 
Stage in life. An employee in a Government office or a member of one of the profe- 
ssional classes was regarded with a special respect whereas a great musician, a fine 
sculptor or a skilled aitisan was treated with much less regard. This war is bonnd, 
amongst other things, to produce a revolotiormry change in such an outlook. The 
technician, the scientist and the research worker are rapidly coming to their own 
although the woild has been too chaotic and events have been too catastrophic for 
a due recognition of the place of the artist in the scheme of things. Mechanical 
inventions are giving «8 a larger command over the resources of nature and the 
capacity to produce wealth. But have they helped to add to the peace and happiness 
of mankind ? Aie we receding or progressing r Are we becoming less oivili»?d or 
more? Is it not true that even onr leisure has become as mechanised as our labour 
so that we are passively amused by mechanical devices which, In the language of 
Aldous Huxley, condemn us to frustration ? Such are some of the inescapable 
questions facing us. 

The Andhras have inherited a great sculpture and It is very probable that the 
Ajanta Frescoes are partly, if not entir%, due to the Andhra inspirations ; and the 
devotion to music is part of your heritage. You represent the lesion of many 
cuitores and the University Is manysided in its activities* With the general support 
of the public and of local oodles as wall as of the Provincial Government and the 
discernmg liberality of great patrons hke the Maharaja of Jeypore. you have made 
serions and sttocesafid eforis to cope with the problem of teohnohgical restaroh and 
medical and public health problems aa well as with the pursuit of literature and 
music, and you are endeavonring to work for a reoonstrnctioo of education on a 
well-conceived plan without giving rise to any cleavage between technical and 
Bbera! education. 

The future opens up a vista of Infinite possibilities, and we are noticing all around 
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M and eTen in the midst of the preTsiling tnrmoil the restilts of what can be done 
oy ooara^eows enthusiasm and nation-wide effort. Ths chronicle of what is being 
achieved in the Chinese Universities is one of epic grandeur. Assailed from the air 
apparatus and even the furniture of the Universities were bodily 
snit pd and taspn from place to place by students and teachers alike so that even in the 
of the clash of arras and the assaults of the dive bomber and the machine gnn, 
ne hovs and girls of China were not depiived of the mental and spiritual training 
was their due. In a recent issue of the American Journal ‘‘Science,” we read 
ir of the journey of Tsing-Hna University from the east to 

Aunming m the south-west and improvised expedients adopted to secure sontinuity of 
studies. Thus writes a Chinese doctor of Medicine 

months in Kwelyang to stait a medical school from nothing— absolutely 
n?ng except a 'hospitar of four beds and a group of detei mined men — I designed 
verytnmg from a three-iegged stool Rafter the principle of the tripod, for the iElours 
re uneven).^ to the actually hand-made pneumothF'ax: machine rigged up from parts 
be treatS shops all by myself, in order that serious cases of tuberculosis 

endurance and unconquerable zeal cannot but be a source of stimulus 
and an inspiration. 

self-dependence are amongst onr foremost requisites. Tf nothing 
se nas .^een done by this war, it has at least brought home to us the importance 
P^^ssihility of substitutes for everything, the need to improvise and to get on with 
available and make the utmost nse of it. The transportation of 
*aotories across a whole continent and their reconstruction !« not onlv an 
msrance of the rapid assimilation of scientific knowledge by the Rns^^ians but is 
luenoe of a creative skill bfought to being by the hammer- strokes of Fate. The 
universities^ in future shouM he universal in the sense of being able to cieate not 
on y pervasive ideas but also the apparatus and the environment amidst which snch 
3 eas mav germinate. The future will be for those who make things side by side 
rin or’ginatmg new thoughts and new visions of beauty. War, no less than peace, 
a mere display of brute force but involves specialised training of the 
intellect and the nse of a spirit of fortitude without which the trials of to-dsy and 
ne inevitable complexities of to-morrow cannot be met. All Universities, therefore, 
oear sp‘=*oiaI responsibilities Physical education has to be their first care so that la 
future the coming gi*neration may not be handicapped by 
«« 1 *”***^’» mental. Discipline in action accompanying freedom of thought 

an- speculation w>ll be their no.xt case, and, fiuallv, the f istering of aesthetic and 
spiritual development which is the foundation and the sine qua non of that poise and 
narmony without which enduring work will not emerge. 

have the^ further advantage of possessing a language which is ransioal and 
expressive and which arouses the passionate devotion of those who speak it. F'lrai- 
liari^tion in your owu language with the formative ideas and literatures of the 
world cau easily be a labour of love with you as well as an apparatus of culture. 

Many thing have contrived to bring about a shrinkage of the world. No nation and 
no people can hereafter live wholly independently of the others and this implies not 
Jess out more toleration and breadth of outlook, a great sense of fair-play and more 
uestre for union amidst diversity. D fferences of language, of race and of creed may 
even be useful adjuncts of mental training but the supreme ideal is surely the 
luoaamenw unity of aRpiration and endeavour that must be the keystone of the arch 
taat will bridge our past and the future, and bear ns safely over the rapids and 
whirlpools that are the symbols of the strifes of the present. This is our hop© 
and It can best be achieved by the wise diiection of a harmonious echem© of 
edocatiou that will at once kindle the light of learning and produce the mellowness of 
wisdom and the sweetness of authentic culture. 



The Punjab University Convocation 

The fo]Iowinff is the text of the Address delivered by the Hon^Ue Mian Abdul 
Minister for Education, Punja b at the annuar Convocation of the Panjah 
University held at Lahore on the 22nd. December 1942 

I am grateful to His Excellency the Gbanccllor for his invitation to deliver the 

Convocation address. For some reasons I wished to be excused, but in view of Eis 

Excellency’s peisnasion I had to give in, I deem it iniieed a great honour and 
privilege. I piize thi.s opportunity of addressing the Convocation particularly on 
account of the catacdysmic times ihrough which we are pissing to-diy. As long as 
the present titanic struggle continues, our thoughts and energies are devoted to the 
achievement of final victory. We have applied ourselves to the realiaiatiun of this 
high ideal with determination and unbending resolution, for we realize that on the 

outcome of thh stiuggle depen<is the future of the race of man. I have full faith 

In the justice of our cause and in Britain’s determination to fulfil her prom ses and 
pledges, I hope, when peace dawns on the world and the demon of war let loose by 
political profiteers in the East and the West is vanq iishe 1 hy the combined effort of 
the peaoe'-loving nations, India will attain her long-cheri.shed id»^al of independeDoe* 
It is my film belief that after the inevitable victory of the Allied Nations, India will 
be a free country. What form of Government thme^ 'will he, a strong Central 
Government or several sovereign States, I cannot predict. But of one thing I am 
certain and that is, without inter-communal harmony and complete understanding 
among the various communities, and without mutual trust and confidence, there will 
be^ no political progress or internal peace or the great future which I visualize for 
this ancient land of ours. Twenty-five years elapsed, Mahatma Gmdhi stress»^d the 
pararaoimt need of unity and concord. He considered unity synonymous with Swaraj, 
it is a truism which holds good evon to-day. India’s future is as much linked with 
the outcome of the present war as with the evolution of a partnership, based on the 
tripod of unity, tolerance and fairne.ss, for the speedy realization of our common 
and aspiration.^. There is a tendency at times to asciioe our misfortunes and 
diSionlties in national life to the pre.sence of several religions in India. Eeligions 
doctrines and creeds, which in reality link Ooil's creatiue'i in a tmiversal brotherhood, 
are looked upon wuh contempt and as a poison in our body-politic retarding alt 
political and economic progress. Rtdigion which shouhl be beacon of hope and good- 
will is considered a philosophy of despair and disruption. This m because we 
have not understood the es.sentml8 of religion. We are, indeed, every day drifting 
from it and the result is infinite wretchHness and unhappiness. If only wa were 
true to the fundamentals of our religion, if only we practised in our dally life what 
rel'gion ordains we would not witness the misery aad dismay which we are 
facing to-day. 

In the present-day stress and strain of war, when we are directing all our 
attention and ffuris ou attaining victory, we are apt to lose sight of an impoitant 
aspect of war; I mean ^‘Post-War Eeconsr ruction”. This is the theme of mv address. 
This is a suhjict of supjeme imuoitanoe to a muion who has to plan ahe-id. Every 
war must end ; ami we. of the United Naiions, feel confident thit the time is not far 
off when we shall tiiuujfih, when a glorious victory will, by the Grace of 0od^ be 
ouis and all the forces of evil, tyianuy and oppression will be vanquished never to 
rise again. The quesrion, therefore, is: '*'Are we preparing ourselves for that 
devoutly to be wished for consummation Surely, we do not wiah to b# taken 
unawares, to be confronted all at once with a hu«drt»d and one problems which will 
demand^ an immediate solution and which wiU have far-reauhing effucts on the future 
generations. We, in India, should^ like the other nations, take up the manifold 
ptoblems of post-war reonnHtruction, so that when the enemv hat snstaluM a total 
defeat and the sun rises ou a world, tired and prostrate p^rhips, hut happy su the 
consciousness of a victory achieved In the noblest of all causes, we may be in a 
position to embark without delay upon the work of reconst root ing t new world ; t 
woild whieh would wish to say eternal good-bye to all the differences, quarrels and 
antagonisms which have very nearly destroyed the bonds of brotherhood which 
should normally bind togetlmr all Oud’s creatures ; a new world in which every one 
would have suitable opportunities of enjoying the blessings of a full and complete 
life ; a world in which there wonld be pieniy of the mdk of human iindueit* of 
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affectionate neigbbourliness, of cotnmtiaal, racial and international harmony and 
concord,— a good world of good, Godfearing men. The ushering in of such a world 
should not be a dream ; and if humanity can emerge nobler and purer from the 
terrible ordeal through which it is at present passing, all the misery, anguish and 
suffering will not be lu vain. All those who have died or those, who will lay down 
their lives in the noble cause, will have died a martyr’s death which would help in 
bringing in a new era of peace, prosperity and happiness. 

“Reconstruction” is a vast, though a fascinating, subject. It has so many facets, 
and suon an interweaving, interlacing and interplay of forces, wishes, sentiments and 
ideals that it would be impossible for me to discuss, even cursorily and meagrely, all 
its various aspects. I shall, therefore, deal to-day with only one aspect of the 
stupendous problem ; I mean “Post-War Educational Recoosti action” 

Every oonstriiotive reformer must proceed cautiously. There must not ba too 
sudden a break with the past ; no attempt should be made to uproot humanity and 
utterly ignore the old landmarks and fouadatious ; every effort should be made to 
conserve and preserve all that is good and valuable, all that is siored, pure and noble. 

It is in this spirit that 1 should, if I had an opportunity, undertake the work of 
educational reconstruction. 

1 do not think anybody now belongs to the Macaulay school of education. That 

system should be considered as dead. It was intended to serve a certain purpose 

during a certain period of Indian History, but it is entirely out of date and unsuit- 
able for the needs of India of to-day. Every Indian to-day wants a fuller life, and 

effioieut and usefnl life, which may see the fulfilment of certain ideals. For the 

achievement of such ideals we do not want mere literacy or capacity to read and 
write ; we want a system of education which may open the portals of true knowledge 
and learniug to us, which may not only train us to be good citizens but 

which may ht us to be worthy sons of India m every walk of life, so that each one 

of us may feel that he is an integral part of the body-politic who has a vital 
and important part to play in shaping and moulding the destiny of his country. 

In my opinion the first essential requisite for such a system is the imparting of 

education through our own language. I am not one of those who shut their eyes to 
the advantage which the knowledge of English, as an international language, affords 
to eveiy Indian, but 1 do feel strongly that instruction would be easier and more 
fruitful if it could be imparted through the medium of our owu language. This 
question, however, should not be linked up with sentiment as is the tendency at 
times, but with science which is the very basis and tt-xture of life to-day and withont 
which we perish, or what is worse, glide back to barbarism. 

1 believe, it was said by a Jesuit : “Give me the training of a child up to the 
age of seven, and 1 do not caie to whom it is entrusted thereafter.” I am in entire 
agreement with this view and feel that the most important instructional period in 
the life of a child is at the primaty stage. It is during the first few years of his 
schooling that the foandarions are laid, and the whole future of the child depends on 
whether the foundations arc good or bad. F»om the very start give the child good 
and efficient teacheis, healthy and wholesome surroundings in an attractive and well- 
equipped school and you have made his career. Give him an unqualified, ill-paid and 
unsympathetic teacher, an insanitary and incommodious building with little or no 
equipment, and you have marred the child’s future. It is an irony of fate that 
alrhough we all realize this fact clearly, yet in actual practice many of the teachers 
employed in our primary schools are ili-paid, unqualified and uusuitable, the buildings 
in. which the schools are housed are in some cases a disgrace and the whole 
atmosphere what it should not be. In devising our new system of education oar tiist 
duty, therefoie. should be to effect a root and branch reform m our primary 
education, no matter what the expenditure may be. Ah teachers in charge of little 
ohddreu should be fully qualified, they should be men aud women of culture and 
ohuiacter, and it is very important that they should be given a living wage, so that 
by example and precept they may be able to give of their best to tae children 
entrusted to their care. 

Soma time ago the Punjab Government appointed a strong committee called the 
“Syllabus Revision Oornmitree”, which was asked to lecommend the main hues on 
’which the ounicula and syllabi for the middle and primary classes should be framed. 
This Committee presented a veiy valuable report, and when its rnain lecommendatioos 
had been accepted by Government, subsidiary expert sub-committeas were appointtaj 
to draw up detailed syllabi in the various subjects. The result is that a tbaiough 
revision and ’reform of the curricula and syllabi for the primary and middle oksses in 
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the Punjab has been effected, and the Punjab Government has approved of the new 
scheme of studies ; and authors and publishers are now* busy preparing books iu 
accordance with the new scheme. It is not necessaiy for me here to give details of 
this scheme, which is now public property. Suffice it to say that the keynote of the 
new curricula is •‘Learning by Doing”, so that the child may find pleasure in his 
studies which would interest him to such an extent that he would be attracted to the 
school instead of attending it unwillingly and half-heartedly ; the latest and the most 
up-to-date methods of instruction, in consonance with the atraospheie and environment 
ot the child, will be employed and education in the primary and middle classes will be 
imparted by teachers who have been specially trained for the purpose. Bat as I have 
said above, the new scheme is applicable to the primary and middle classes only, and 
the edifice would be incomplete if it were not followed up by a radical reform in the 
ournoula of the matriculation classes, and in the whole structure of Uui varsity 
education in the Punjab. I hope, most earnestly, that these important matters wifi 
soon be taken up by the University authorities, so that they may be ready for post- 
war reconstruction on sound lines# 

This is not an occasion where to present a out-and-dried scheme which can be 
enforced immediately. Very useful spadework will have to be done by the eminent 
educationists of the province, with perhaps the help and advice of men from outside ; 
but I shiuld like to entertain the hope that, when the war is happily over, we shall 
not be found unprepared or still floundering in the dark, but quite ready to embark 
upon a far-seeing and liberal scheme of education which will eliminate waste and 
stagnation ; which will, to a large extent, remove unemployment ; which will enable 
every young man and woman to get a decent start in life according to his or her 
tastes or aptitudes ; which will make life fuller, nobler and happier ; an educatiou the 
aim of which will be not to add to the ever-growing number of graduates who subse- 
quently drift in life like a ship without a rudder or oompass, hut to produce good 
citiasens, leading happy and oonteuted lives, free from all those sentiments and 
passions which sometimes make life so ugly; citizens whe are conscious not only of 
their rights and privilieges, but even more so of their duties and obligations; duties 
not to themselves and their families and friends, but also to God and all 
his creatures. 

In visualizing a new system of education one should not forget the role— the most 
important role— which a teacher has to play at school and college. With your permis- 
sion. I should tike to give you here a quotation from the Report of the Syllabus Re- 
vision Committee which I have already refened to : 

When the class-room door opened, the teacher turned and behold m eager group 
of children eiitefiog. fiis heart went out to them and he said : “What would you 
learn from me?” 

They leplied : “Show us how to keep our bodies in perfect health : teach us how 
to love beautiful things. Help us to discover what powers are in us, and what thinp 
we can do best. 

“Show us how to work happily with each other, so that wo may eventually work 
in happiness with all our fcllnw-men. 

“Teach us how to draw and build the lovely things which are in our minde* Let 
US be busy at work- bench aud table and blackboard ; and * |t other timeSi when the 
mood takes us, allow us to n^ach quietly amid the tu*asures of the library. 

“Show us how to speak and write our language with beanty# 

“Help us to discuss some of the problems about which the modern world i» io 

puzzled ; perhaps some day we shall be the people who have to find a solution of 

these problems. 

“Be one of us and play with us on the playing-fields 

“Tell us what life means and how wouderfui the world Is.” 

“Do this and we will love you.” 

At this the teacher turned away sorrowing, for his leartiing dealt not vfilh Ih^e 
matters. 

Fully realizing the defeoti not only of the present system of educatioa* but alio 
those iu the training of teachers, the Punjab Ooveramert appointed oiner expert 
mmmimm to ovethaul the entire system or teaoher-triming in not mat schools and 

the Training Olleges. The vernacular teachers in our normal sohouls are already 

being traittrd m scoordance wdh the new scheme of studies, and I hope that in the 
very near future the training of graduate teachers will be given ou ap-to«*date> tmx^ 
f ractloal and nseful lines. 

Ail these are steps in idie right dke<^lott ; but what ahont oollefiJite and imlf 
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education in general ? I cannot imagine the post-war world being content with the 
status quo in higher education. It will insist on having a new system which lays 
more and more stress on vocational, industrial and technical education, a system under 
which nobody would drift, but be guided to choose and be trained for a career best 
suited to his capabilities, natural gifts and temperament. All are agreed that at 
present there is too much emphasis on a purely arts education which leads nowhere 
and which has blasted the careers of many young men who, if properly guided and 
trained, would have chosen suitable professions and been a credit to the country 
instead of 'being a drag and a burden. In the best inteiests of the country this policy 
of drift has got to stop and Government and the Univeisity must devise means to 
achieve this end. It wrings my heart to find such a laige number of highly educated 
men going from pillar to post in search of jobs and finding none. At certain 
stages in their lives, these young men ought to be guided to choose the right line or 
profession for which they are. best suited, and it should be one of the most important 
duties of teachers in schocls and colleges to help and guide their pupils in the choice 
of a profession. Before passing from one stage to another in his educational career, 
each student should be given facilities to discuss his future with his parents and his 
teachers, and he should be encouraged to pursue a course of study which is calculated 
to lead to a successful career. Only those who wish to do research or become teachers 
or those who wish to acquire knowledge for its own sake and can afford to do so, 
should be permitted to proceed to the Masters’s degree. To help and guide students 
to come to a correct decision in such matters, every college should have a Students’ 
Career Bureau with a personnel possessing expert knowledge, sympathy, judgment and 
imagination to examine each particular case, supply useful information and give the 
neoessaiy guidance to every student who leaves the college. The University should 
have a similar Bureau of its own which is in constant touch with Government 
departments and agencies, and with leading men and institutions in the industrial, 
technical and vocational spheres. Every one, be he a humble school-teacher or a 
college or University lecturer or professor, should be imbued with the missionary 
spirit; his aim should be not oi.Iy to impart knowledge, but also to biing sunshine 
and j(»y into the lives of many of his pupils as he can help by extending to them 
his sympathy, affection and guidance. Nobody wants men of learning who are content 
to live in '•‘'Shells” of their own, who take no interest in the outside world. We 
want teachers inspired by the highest ideals. They should be men of high character 
and integrity; they should be toioh-bearers in the real sense so that by helping and 
training their students they may help their country in its onward march, and at the 
same time revive the sacred bond which existed between the teacher and 

the taught 

With suitable curricula and good, high-souled and selfless teachere, we shali 
require efficient up-to-date, well-equipped institutions where agricultural, industrial 
and technical training could be imparted. In the Punjab there are too many Arts 
schools and colleges, but not enough institutions of this type. After careful nlanning-— 
which I think should be started at once— a number of such schools and colleges 

should be started all over the province to suit the needs and natural gifts of 
particular areas. Care should, however, be taken not to multiply such institutions so 
that the supply of trained men should not exceed the demand in any particular line 
or calling. No fetish shoutd^be made either of agriculture or of any particular form 
of industrialization. The days of extreme laissest-’faire are, in my opinion, over and 
after the war every country and province will have to devise its own plans for 

development and progress guided by the Science of Economics but not by lollowing 

its theories too slavishly and rigidly. Pure individualism and complete freedom iu 
matters, which pertain to the welfare of the country as a whole, often lead to failure, 
and some kind of State control is, therefore, necessary to prevent waste of national 
effort. This is particularly so in the sphere of industrial organization and development, 
and I have no doubt that in any national planning which Government may undertake 
they will have the co-operation of the people of the Punjab. 

When this planning has been successfully attempted and particular sohemes are 
launched according to certain programmes, some other measures will have to be 
adopted so that we may be able to make the fullest use of the brains, energies and 
capabilities of the youth of the province. These measures should be such as to 
make it impossible for promising lives to be wrecked on the waves of disappointment 
and despair. There should be no lack of opportunity for any one in this land of 
ours. The number of boys and young men, who possess first-class brains but are 
unable to make good or achieve anything in life for lack of suitable moans and 
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opportunities, is distressingly large. We must, therefore, make earnest efforts to 
devise a new system of sohoiarships and stipends. At present, in addition to the 
University, local body and private sohoiarships. the Panjnb Government spends every 
year over Rs. 2 lakbs on sohoiarships of various kinds : but the s,vstem under which 
they are awarded is halting and unsatisfactory. They are limited in scope and 
duration, and hedged round with too many provisos and restrictions ; with the result 
that a bright lad who has, for example, won a middle school scholarship has to 

terminate his studies unless he succeeds in winning a high school and later a college 
or University scholarship. In most oases the award of stipends and scholarships 
depends on uncertain examination results, and so there is enormous wastage and loss. 
I should like to have a system of scholarships whereby a bright and promising lad 
enjoys, without a break a stipend or scholarship throughout his scholastic career, 
provided he remains of good moral conduct and his progress in his studies is satis- 
factory. It will also be necessary to adjust the value of these scholarships to the 
actual needs of the scholarship-holders, for it is useless to award scholarships of 

inadequate value which do not place a deserving student above want. I dislike the 
idea of awarding a scholarship of Rs. 10 per mensem to a bright but poor student 
when his actual expenses are much more. Give the poor scholar all he wants, so 

that he can pursue his studies calmly and peacefully without having to 

worry about the wherewithal to support himself at school or college. Only under 
such beneficent conditions can we get the best out of our young men, and I feel 
sure that the expenditure will he worth while. I would like to have a large number 
of such scholarships and would not grudge any expenditure theteon. Not only would 
I award these scholarships for the ordinary school and college and for technical and 
indnstrial education, but I would give them to brilliant studtmts for study outside 
the Punjab and abroad, so that this province may be fully equipped for every kind of 
social and economic advance. 

I now turn to some other important aspects of Post-War Educational Reoons- 
tmotion. Statistics collected during the last two decades— incomplete though they 
are— clearly show that the health of our students in schools and colleges is not as 
good as one might expect in this land of the Five Rivers, which is known all ^ over 
the world as the Sword-arm of India and which has produced whole armies of 
strong sturdy and virile soldiers whose gallant deeds on the battlefield have from 
time immemorial been chronicled by historians and sung by bards. We must, 
therefore, give a very important place, in our reconstr notional programmes, to the 
health of our children in all types of eduoalional institutions. For some years past, 
some kind of medical examination of school and college students has been attempted 
but except in a few places very little success has been achieved and the problem 
still remains mainly unsolved. The most important feature of any scheme of medical 
inspection is that it should be as thorough as possible and must, in every case, be 
followed up by proper medical treatment. Under a scheme of this kind, physical 
defects and diseases could be detected at the earliest possible opportunity, and 
with suitable and sustained treatment many a valuable life could be saved and made 
more worth living. Mere spleen censuses and sporadic medical inspections at long 
intervals may be useful for statistical purposes, but otherwise they are futile unless 
followed up by proper and regular medical treatment. After the war I should like to 
see the establishment of a wholetime cadre of fully qualified medical officers for 
schools and colleges ; some posted at central places, others itinerating from place to 
place, all bent upon doing their sacred duty of healing and curing. The effect of 
such a system on the health of the future generations of the Punjab would be 
tremendous and there would be every justification for as large an expenaiture as it 
may be necessary to incur. 

Every educational officer is of the opinion that even in this land, which has been 
so richly endowed by Nature, there is a very large number of children— particularly 
m the lower classes of schools in rural and backward areas— who are underfed or not 
properly fed on a sufficient and well-balanced diet The school hours, the distance 
from home, the poverty and ignorance of parents may he partly responsible for this 
dapbrable state of affairs, but the situation should not be considered hopeless. 
Certain snooessfnl experiments have been tried by some local bodies and other 
organizations, and particularly in our Model Schools— a fairly large number of whioh 
have been established in typical rnral areas— and encouraging results have been 
obtamed. The free supply of milk or other nourishing food to underfed ohildren, 
who could not afford or arrange for their midday meaT has made all the difference. 
It has been observed that a ohild gains in weight, his general health improves, and 
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he bpgins to take more interest in his work and is, thorefore, able to make 
satisfactory progress in his studies. The matter cannot he dealt with by leg’Sianon, 
but co-operation between parents and teachers — and there are over twentv thousand, 
of the latter in the Punjab — can accomplish much. In England and other Westeru 
countries a free or cheap midday meal in the school is a matter of daily routine and 
astonishingly gratifying results have been achieved. In some of our ooll^ges^ the 
‘‘drink more milk” oarapaign is being successfully carried on, and a few milk bars 
have been established. This is a verv welcome effort and those students who are 
acquiring a taste for milk will soon find that it makes all the difference to their health. 

There seems to be general agreement that there should be nuiv-orsal, free and 
compulsory primary education for both boys and girls in the Punjab. We have passed 
a new Act aiming *at the achievement of this goal but we shall have to hasten slowly ; 
our progress will have to be gradual and careful so that we hurt no tender sasoap- 
tibilities or tread on dangerous ground ; enormous funds will have to be found for 

enforcing compulsion ; many new school buildings will have to be constructed and 

equipped and a large number of additional teachers of the right type trained and 
employed. Despite financial and other difficulties, I should like to have a programme 
aiming at full compulsion for boys in 10 years and for girls in 20 years after war. 
This will need very arduous and careful planning and preparation, but the problem 
should be placed in the forefront in any programme of educational reconstruction. 

There is ^ said to be a tendency to look down upon a primary school and its 
teachers. This should be eliminated. Our post-war schools will be real centres of 
enlightenment. The people of a village will be proud of their school and treat 

the school-master with respect and affection. They will go to him for advice and 
guidance and he will once again come into bis own. 

Every school and college should have “•Hobbies Club,’* so that creative and pre- 
VGoational activities among the students may he encouraged. A few schools and 

colleges in the Punjab have these useful activities already, but I want them to 
become universal so that the leisure hours of the teachers and the taught may be 
employed profitably in creative and intellectual pursuits, and the new system of 
“learning by doing” may be reinforced by these activities in actual practice. 

Not long ago the system of physical training in educational institutions was 
primitive and extremely defective. It is very much better now. Every recognized 
school and college must have a properly trained Physical Instructor. I have no 
doubt that Physical Training will occupy a very prominent place in any post-war 
educational reconstruction programme. There is a fitst-olass P. T. College at 
Montmorency Park, Walton, which is now temporarily utilized for the training of 
Military Officers. I hope, it will continue to train and send out men of good 
physique and character who will act in a missionary spirit and help their province 
m building sound bodies with sound minds. I look forward to the organization of 
games, sports and health clubs in every town and village with the help and guidance 
of these F. T. experts and with the co-operation of the villagers and citizens 
themselves. Everything should be done to encourage games and sports in schools 
and colleges, but care should be taken to ensure that no student devotes himsolf to 
neglect his studies. Skill at games is, indeed, an additional qualtfioation, but the 
tendency among some students to sacrifice studies for the sake of games should be 
carefully checked. 

There are many other things which a post-war educational system would necessi- 
tate : but what about finances you will naturally ask. The roughest estimate — even 
if the most urgent reforms are to be effected— -would bs astronomical, but any 
expenditure on such a nation-building activity as educatio# would be justifiable and 
must be met. We Indians should realize that no sacrifij# would be too great in the 
noble endeavour of reconstructing and reforming our educational system in the 

best interests of the present and future generations, the same time it is quite 
clear that no Government, as such, can bear the /^olo financial burden necessitated 
by great reforms and schemes. If there is to bo tiree compulsory primary education, 
the present expenditure on vernacular eduo^u will have to be doublod, not 
quadrupled. To meet this enormous inorea^ in expenditure, it is suggested that 
every local body may be empowered to levy an educational cess the proceeds of 
which shall be earmarked for educational refo/m and expansion. (This experiment was 
lately adopted for raising money to meet Ihr cost of renovation of the Badshahi 
Mosque in Lahore and quite a large sum was collected.) The secondary schools, 
colleges and the University will have to be given liberal grants-in-aid : but they will 
also have to built up endowment funds. Government will, no doubt, provide as many 
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facilities for scientific, vocational and teolinical training as it can afford, btit the 
pbilanfhtopists of India will have to snppletnent ‘Government eflfirts by fonadiog a 
number of such institutions and by endowing scholarship and stipend on as liberal a 
scale as possible. Only thus can those who are rich and afford to give, make thefr 
names immortal : only thus can they carve their names on the pages of history and 
get enshrined in the hearts of their grateful countrymen. 

Education is, as you are all aware, a provincial subject, and the .Central Govern** 
ment does very little by way of financial assistance to the Provincial Exchequers. I 
have never been able to understand why the Government of India should be absolved 
of all responsibility for education, ^specially at the earlier stages, in every province. 
If 1 had any band in the framing of the Government of India Act, I should have 
made education the fiist ohaige on Central Finance. Bat things being what thev are 
other means will have to be devised to help Local Governments in financing big 
educational schi^mes and reforms. If I reroembei aright, it was suggested some time 
ago at a meeting of the Central Advisory Biard of Bdu/'ation that ^ few crees of 
rupees could be raised if the restrictions imposed at a present on the imposition of a 
tax on a few necessaries of life could be removed. The suggi-mtion was made gubjeeb 
to the conditions that the whole of tbe amount thus raised was earmarked for educa- 
tion, and that each province should be allotted a quota according to its nee is and 
requirempnrs. ff all the dreams we are dreaming now about educational reooast ruction 
are not to remain mere empty dreams, some such legislatures to raise funds will be 
necessary. 

Before I close, I Should like to ojBCer, if I may, a few woi*ds of advice to my 
young f I lends who have been admitted to the various degrees to-day. You wifi 
realize, I am sure, that you and those who have graduated during the last few years 
will have a very important role to play in the post-war India, and it is high time 
that you began your preparations for it right now. A few of you will, no doubt, by 
sheer force of ability and merit obtain a decent and resp'^otablc start in life and rise, 
in due course, to the top of the ladder ; some others among yon, who have acquired 
knowledge for its own sake and whom a kind Providence has placed above want, will 
probably not care foir jobs ; but for the majority the straggle for extstanoe will be 
hard-iperhaps bitter and long. To the more fortunate ones I would say : do&'t forget 
in the ptii^uit of a happy and lucky career, that there are many others to whom 
destiny has not been so prolific in her gifts and whom, therefore, it is your duty to 
help by ail the means at your disposal. Take a vow to-day that the service of 
UOmauity at large will be your guiding principle in life; rescive to-day that if oir- 
onmstances do not permit to help a fellow-bemg, you wiU at least never harm him* 
There are so many ways in which you can help others in this world and apply a 
soothing balm to lacerated hearts. A little word of kindness, a little generosity and 
charity ofay often save many a life, may heal many a wound and restore lost hope in 
many a miserable heart, I should like to believe that ail of yon will leave tits hall 
with the film deteimination of doing good to all and harm to none. You are low on 
the thf©'<hoid of life. You will look back upon and remember, with a fond ttid re- 
verent aSebtion, tiio happy days you have spent so profitably in your colleges and in 
the University ^ but always look forward and ahead, and make up your mind that 
despite diHapi^intments, trials and rebuffs you are going to make good in life, Efeu 
in the darkest moments keep your faith in God and in yourself firm and umhaken, 
and always remain convinced that whatever happens is for the best, that whtn you 
have one trouble after another in life you are really being subjected to a wonderful 
test and that all wth depend on how you face the test 1 want you all to be *H«ppy 
Warriors,’^ living not only for yourselves, but for your fallow-men and for your 
country. In this selfless spiiit of service fgoe the battle of life, add suooess wtli sure- 
ly be yours. 

It only remains for me to wish you the best of luck, and pray that the knowledge 
ard culture you have acquired a# members of this University and its alSIiated mlhgm 
may fit you for your duties to ife and enable you, with God^s help, to serve your 
felfow-men and your country to the of your power and ability. You may go out 
to the world to accomplish its high Ideal purpose with a passion for ssless service, to 
bring about concord where there is alacord, love where there is hatted, and trust 
where there is suspicion and distrust ^ Let you, my young friends^ be the pioneers of 
a new movement which will ©radicate the d^pstating prejadiow and nwiat and oom- 
munal barriers which divide us tc-day^ for^hltiilcyp wlll.seouri for mir country a 
place worthy of her great phst'in the oom% of 




